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But in other parts of tlie work a corresponding, aiid 
even more than a corresponding, amount of new matter 
has been introduced, which will, it is believed, be ac- 
counted of greater interest than the early poetry it dis- 
places. The lives of Garcilasso de la Vega, the poet, 
and of Luis de León, the persecuted scholar, have been 
rewritten and enlarged, from materials not known to exist, 
or at least not published, when the earlier editions of this 
History appeared. The lives of Cervantes, of Lope de 
Vega, and of not a few others, have, in the same way 
and from the same causes, received additions or correc- 
tions. Above a hundred authors of inferior importance, 
no doubt, but, as I suppose, worthy of a notice they had 
not before received, have now foxmd their appropriate 
places, generally in the notes, but sometimes in the 
text. And discussions, which, taken together, are of no 
small amount, have been introduced respecting books 
already examined with more or less care, but now exam- 
¡ned afresh. There are accordingly but few consecutive 
pages in this History of Spanish Literature, as it is now 
presented to the public, which do not bear wkness to 
what, I hope, may be accounted improvements, and what 
are certainly considerable changes in the work as it has 
heretofore been published, whether in the United States 
or in Europe. 

The sources of these additions and changes have been 
very various. The most important and the most nu- 
merous are the results of a regular and large increase of 
my own coUection of Spanish books, and especially of 
Buch as are become rare. After this, I owe much to the 
libraries in Europe, both public and prívate, which I vis- 
ited anew in 1856 and 1867 ; — in England, the British 
Museum, where Mr. Panizzi has done so much to render 
that vast storehouse of knowledge accessible and useful ; 
the library at Holland House, tapestried with recoUections 
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of its acconiplíslied founder ; the precióos coUection of 
the Duc d'Aumale, at Orleans House on the Thames ; 
that of Mr. Stirling, author of tlie faithful History of 
the Arts and Artists of Spain; and that of Mr. Ford, 
always to be remembered for his Handbook ; Lord Taun- 
ton's, at Gray's Stoke-Poges, small in numbers, but, I 
suppose, the most complete in the world on Lope de Ve- 
ga's plays ; Lord Stanhope's, at Chevening, begun above 
a century and a half ago by his great ancestor, whose 
career in Spain he has so well illustrated ; Mr. Chorley's, 
in Chester Square, London ; and Mr. Tumer's, in Re- 
gent's Park, — all of which were opened to me with a 
kindness which sometimes made me feel as íf I might 
use them like my own. 

On the Continent, too, — in Germany, Italy, and 
France, — I found resources, not unfrequently, where I 
least looked for them. The Royal Líbrary at Berlín, 
admirably administered by Dr. Pertz, the historian ; the 
Boyal Library at Dresden, where Dr. Klemm seemed to 
know the place of every book it contained ; the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, with its two principal Curators, Barón 
Bellinghausen and Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, who have done 
so much for Spanish literature, and who found in this 
very Ubrary the means for doing it ; St. Mark's at 
Venice ; the Ambrosian and the Institute's at Milán ; 
the public libraries of Modena, Parma, and Bologna ; 
the Magliabecchi and the Grand Duke's at Florence ; 
the Sapienza at Rome, and, above all, the Vatican, for 
which the Cardinal Secretary of State gave me especial 
indulgences ; — all and each of these libraries contained 
something for my purpose, and the last two what can 
hardly be found elsewhere. And, finally, in París I re- 
sorted to the Imperial Library, and to the libraries of 
the Arsenal and St. Geneviéve, with less profit, indeed, 
than I had hoped, though still, by the kind aid of M, 
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Taschereau, M. Montaiglon, and M. de Brotonne, not 
wíthout advantage. 

It is, however, I believe, a fact, that nowhere in the 
world is there a truly rich and satisfactory collection of 
books in elegant Spanish literature ; for, in Spain, the 
libraries that in the least partook of a public character 
were so long kept under ecclesiastical supervisión of the 
most rigorous sort, that poetry and fiction, until lately, 
llave with difficulty been permitted to find shelter in 
them at all ; while, out of Spain, I have not been able to 
hear of any collection that deserves to be called tolerably 
complete. The best, perhaps, is that of Vienna, much 
of it obtained, with care, two centuries ago, when the 
relations between Spain and the Germán Empire were 
still intimate and important ; but to all the other great 
libraries of Europe outside the Pyrenees, Spanish books 
seem to have come, when they carne at all, as at Prague, 
Munich, and Wolfenbüttel, only through some accident 
now forgotten, or else through the excitement of some 
temporary fashion, as in Franco during the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and XIV., when repeated marriages be- 
tween the two crowns brought what was cultivated in the 
society of both countries into unwonted relations. No 
doubt, each of the collections I have mentioned is worth 
a pilgrimage to one who is in earnest pursuit of whatever 
is best in the literature of Spain, because what is best is 
generally oíd and often rare; but, after all, no one of them 
will enable him to look over the entire field of his chosen 
studies, ñor will the whole, taken together, do for him 
what, in the case of the greater institutions, he might 
perhaps reasonably ask from each of them. 

He must, therefore, after having visited the rest of 
Europe, go to Spain. Perhaps, like Schack, who has so 
thoroughly investigated the Spanish drama, he must go 
there twice. At any rate, he must examine the Royal 
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Library at Madrid, which, though it dates only from 
1711, and was long after that of little consequence, has 
lately made important additions to its coUections in the 
polite literature of the country. He must go to the 
Escorial, dark as it always was, and now decaying, biit 
where, from the days of Mendoza, the statesman, histo- 
rian, and poet, precious treasures have been hidden away. 
He must visit the library which the scholar-like son of 
Columbus left, marked with his own learning, to the 
Cathedral of Seville. And he must get access to the 
prívate collections of the house of Ossuna, of the Marques 
de Pidal, of Don Pascual de Gayangos, of the venerable 
Duran, and perhaps others. AU but three of these that 
I have enumerated, whether in Spain or out of it, I have 
seen in the course of different visits to Europe duripg the 
last five and forty years, — many of them twice and some 
three times. I hope, therefore, that much has not escaped 
me which I ought to have discovered and used. That 
something has, I may well fear. A traveller cannot always 
choose the happiest moment for his researches in a strange 
city ; ñor can he always be sure of finding librarians 
intelligent and good-natured enough to open for him the 
obscura recesses of their collections. 

But to the resources of my own library, which, in 
consequence of the favoring circumstances explained in 
my earlier Preface, is not ill provided with books in 
Spanish literature, and to my inquiries among the larger 
libraries of Europe, should now be added what I owe to 
my accomplished and learned annotators and translators. 
I refer especially to the very ampie notes of Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, of the University of Madrid, in the Spanish 
translation of this History published at Madrid by him 
and Don Enrique de Vedia between 1851 and 1866, 
and to the Germán translation by Dr. N. H. Julius, of 
Hamburg, published at Leipzig in 1852, and enriched 
a* 
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not only with notes by himself, but with otliers by Dr. 
Ferdinand Wolf, the Austrian scholar already allnded to. 
From the results of their labors, carefally prosecuted, as 
they were, in the best libraries of Spain and Germany, I 
have taken — with constant acknowledgments, which I 
desh'e here gratefiíUy to repeat — everything that, as it 
has seemed to me, could add valué, interest, or complete- 
ness to the present revised edition. Its preparation has 
been a pleasant task, scattered lightly over the years 
that have elapsed since the first edition of this work 
was published, and that have been passed, like the rest 
of my life, almost entirely among my own books. That 
I shall ever recur to tliis task again, for the purpose of 
further changes or additions, is not at all probable. My 
accumulated years forbid any such anticipation ; and 
therefore, with whatever of regret I may part from what 
has entered into the happiness of so considerable a portion 
of my life, I feel that I now part from it for the last time. 
JExtremum hoc munu% habeto. 

Park Street, Boston, February, 1863. 
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In the year eighteen hundred and eíghteen I travelled 
through a large part of Spain, and spent several months 
in Madrid. My object was to increase a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language and literature of the country, 
and to purchase Spanish books, always so rare in the great 
book-marts of the rest of E«rope. In some respects, the 
time óf my visit was favorable to the purposes for whích I 
made it ; in others, it was not. Such books as I wanted 
were then, it is tnie, less valued in Spain than they are 
now, but it was chiefly because the country was in a de- 
pressed and unnatural state ; and, if its men of letters 
were more than commonly at leisure to gratify the curios- 
ity of a stranger, their number had been materially dimin- 
ished by political persecution, and intercourse with them 
was difficult because they had so little connection with 
each other, and were so much shut out from the world 
around them. 

It was, in fact, one of the darkest periods of the reign 
of Ferdinand the Seventh, when the desponding seemed 
to think that the eclipse was not only total, but " beyond 
all hope of day." The absoluto power of the monarch 
had been as yet nowhere publicly questioned ; and his 
govemment, which had revived the Inquisition and was 
not wanting in its spirit, had, from the first, silenced the 
press, and, wherever its influence extended, now threat- 
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ened the extinction of all generous culture. Hardly four 
years had elapsed since the oíd order of things had been 
restored at Madrid, and already most of the leadiug men 
of letters, whose home was naturally in the capital, were 
in prison or in exile. Melendez Valdes, the first Spanish 
poet of the age, had just died in misery on tlie unfriendly 
soil of France. Quintana, in many respects the heir to 
his honors, was confined in the fortress of Pamplona. 
Martinez de la Rosa, who has since been one of the lead- 
ers of the nation as well as of its literature, was shut up 
in Peñón on the coast of Barbary. Moratin was lan- 
^ishing in Paris, while his comedies were applauded to 
the very echo by his enemies at home. The Duke of 
Rivas, who, like the oíd nobles of the proudest days of 
the monarchy, has distinguished himself alike in arms, in 
letters, and in the civil goi^mment and foreign diplo- 
macy of his country, was living retired on the estates of 
his great house in Andalusia. Others of less mark and 
note shared a fate as rigorous; and, if Clemencin, Na- 
varrete, and Marina were permitted still to linger in the 
capital from which their friends had been driven, their 
footsteps were watched and their Uves were unquiet. 

Among the men of letters whom I earliest knew in 
Madrid was Don José Antonio Conde, a retired, gentle, 
modest scholar, rarely occupied with events of a later date 
than the times of the Spanish Arabs, whose history he 
afterwards illustrated. But, far as his charaqter and 
studies removed him írom political turbulence, he had 
already tasted the bittemess of a political exile ; and now, 
in the honorable poverty to which he had been reduced, 
he not unwilUngly consented to pass several hoürs of 
each day with me, and direct my studies in the literature 
of his country. In this I was very fortúnate. We read 
together the early Castilian poetry, of which he knew 
more than he did of the most recent, and to which his 
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thoughts and tastes were much nearer akin. He assisted 
me, too, in coUectíng the books I needed ; — never an 
easy task where bookselling, in the sense elsewhere given 
to the word, was unknown, and where the Inquisition 
and the confessional had often made what was' most de- 
sirable most rare. But Don José knew the lurking- 
places where such books and their owners were to be 
sought ; and to hhn I am indebted for the Foundation of a 
coUection in Spanish literature, which, without help like 
his, I should have failed to make. I owe him, therefore, 
much ; and, though the grave has long since closed over 
my friend and his persecutors, it is still a pleasure to me 
to acknowledge obligations which I have never ceased to 
feel. 

Many circumstances, since the period of my visit to 
Spain, have lavored my successive attempts to increase 
the Spanish library I then began. The residence in 
Madrid of my friend, the late Mr. Alexander Hill 
Everett, who ably represented his country for several 
years at the court of Spain ; and the subsequent residence 
there, in the same high position, of my friend Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, equally honored on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but especially cherished by Spaniards for the 
enduring monument he has erected to the history of their 
early adventures, and for the charming fictions, whose 
scene he has laid in their romantic country ; — these for- 
túnate circumstances naturally opened to me whatever 
facilities for collecting books could be afforded by the 
kindness of persons in places so distinguished, or by their 
desire to spread among their countrymen at home a liter- 
ature they knew so well and loved so much. 

But to two other persons, not unconnected with these 
statesmen and men of letters, it is no less my duty and 
my pleasure to make known my obligations. The first 
of them is Mr. O. Rich, formerly a Cónsul of the 
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United States in Spain ; the same bibliographer to whoin 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Prescott have avowed similar obligar 
tions, and to whose personal regard I owe hardly less 
iban I do to bis extraordinary knowledge of rare and curi- 
ous books, and bis extraordinary saccess in collecting tbem. 
The otber is Don Pascual de Gayangos, Profesaw of 
Arabic in tbe üniversity of Madrid, — certainly in bia 
peculiar department among tbe most eminent scbolars 
now living, and one to wbose familiarity witb wbatever 
regards tbe literature of bis own country tbe frequent 
references in my notes bear a testimony not to be mistaken. 
Witb tbe former of tbese gentlemen I bave been in con- 
stant communication for many years, and bave received 
from bim valuable contributions of books and manuscripts 
collected in Spain, England, and Franco for my library, 
Witb tbe latter, to wbom I am not less largely indebted, 
I fírst became personally acquainted wben I passed in 
Europe tbe period between 1835 and 1838, seeking to 
know scbolars sucb as be is, and consultmg, not only tbe 
principal public libraries of tbe Gontineut, but sucb ricb 
prívate collections as tbose of Lord Holland in England, 
of M. Temaux-Compans in Franco, and of tbe venerated 
and mucb-loved Tieck in Germany ; all of wbicb were 
made accessible to me by tbe frank kindness of tbeir 
owners. 

Tbe natural result of sucb a long-continued interest in 
Spanisb literature, and of so many pleasant inducements 
to study it, bas been — I speak in a spirit of extenuation 
and self-defence — a book. In tbe interval between my 
two residences in Europe I delivered lectures upon ils 
principal topics to successive classes in Harvard College ; 
and, on my retum bome from tbe second, I endeavored 
to arrange tbese lectures for publication. But wben I 
bad already employed mucb labor and time on tbem, I 
found — or tbougbt I found — tbat tbe tone of discussion 
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which I had adopted for my academical audiences was not 
suited to the purposes of a regular history. Destroying, 
therefore, what I had written, I bégan afresh my never 
unwelcome task, and so have prepai^d the present work, 
as litde connected with all I had previously done as it, 
perhaps, can be, and yet cover so much of the same 
ground. 

In correcting my manuscript for the press I have en-, 
joyed the counsels of two of my more intímate friends ; 
of Mr. Francis C! Gray, a scholar who should permit the 
world to profit more than it does by the large resources 
of his accurate and tasteful learning, and of Mr. Williara 
H. Prescott, the historian of both hemispheres, whose 
ñame will not be fbrgotten in either, but whose honors will 
always be dearest to those who have best known the dis- 
couragements under which they have been won, and the 
modesty and gentleness with which they are wom. To 
these faithful friends, whose unchanging regard has entered 
into the happiness of all the active years of my life, I 
make my affectionate acknowledgments, as I now part 
from a work in which they have always taken an interest, 
and which, wherever it goes, Will carry on its pages the 
silent proofs of their kindness and taste. 

Pa^k Street, Bostón, December, 1849. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DinSION OF THE SiJBJECT. — OBIGIN OF SPANISH LITERATURB IN TIMBS 
OF GREAT TBOÜBLE. 

In the earliest ages of every literature that has vindi- 
cated for itself a permanent character in modem Europe, 
much of what constituted its foundations was the result 
of local situation and of circumstances seem- 
ingly accidental. Sometimos, as in Provence, modem ut- 
where the climate was mild and the soil luxu- *'*'"""• 
riant, a prematuro refinement started forth, which was 
Buddenly bHghted by the influences of the surroimding 
barbarism. Sometimes, as in Lombardy, and in a few 
portions of Franco, the institutions of antiquity were so 
long preserved by the oíd municipalities, that, in occa- 
sional intervals of peace, it seemed as if the ancient forms 
of civilization might be revived and prevalí ; — hopes kin- 
dled only to be extinguished by the violence amidst which 
the first modem communities, with the policy they needed, 
were brought forth and established. And sometimos both 
these causes were combined with others, and gave premiso 
of a poetry fiíll of freshness and originality, which, how- 
ever, as it advanced, was met by a spirit more vigorous 
than its own, beneath whose predominance its language 
was forbidden to riso above the condition of a local dialect, 
or becáme merged in that of its more fortúnate rival ; a 
result which we early recognize alike in Sicily, Naples, 
and Venice, where the authority of the great Tuscan mas- 

(8) 
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ters was, from the first, as loyally acknowledged as it 
was in Florence or Pisa. 

Like much of the rest of Europe, the south-westem 
portion, now comprising the kingdoms of Spain and Por- 
origin in tugal, was aflectcd by nearly all these different 
Spain. influences. Favored by a happy climate and soil, 
by the remains of Román culture, which had lingered 
long in its mountains, and by the eamest and passionate 
spirit which has marked its people through their many 
revolutions down to the present day, the first signs of a 
revived poetical feeling are perceptible in the Spanish 
península even before they are to be found, with their 
distinctive characteristics, in that of Italy. But this earli- 
est literature of modem Spain, a part of which is Proven- 
^al, and the rest absolutely C astillan or Spanish, appeared 
in troubled times, when it was all but impossible that 
it should be advanced freely or rapidly in the forms it 
was destined at last to wear. For the masses of the 
Christian Spaniards fiUing the sepárate states, into which 
their country was most unhappily divided, were then 
involved in that tremendous warfare with their Arab 
invaders, which, for twenty generations, so consumed 
their strength, that, long before the cross was planted 
on the towers of the Alhambra, and peace had given 
opportunity for the omaments of life, Dante, Petrarca, and 
Boccaccio, had appeared in the comparativo quiet of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany, and Italy had again taken her accus- 
tomed place at the head of the elegant literature of the 
world. 

Under such circumstances, a large portion of the Span- 
iards, who had been so long engaged in this solemn 
contest, as the forlom hope of Christendom, against the 
intrusión of Mohammedanism^ and its imperfect civiliza- 
tion into Europe, and who, amidst all their sufferings, had 
constantly looked to Rome, as to the capital seat of their 
faith, for consolation and ení5ouragement, did not hesitate 
again to acknowledge that Italian supremacy in letters 
to which, in the days of the Empire, their allegiance had 

1 August Wilhelin yon Schlegel, üeber Dramatische Kunst, HeMelberg, 1811, 8vo^ 
Yorlesung, XIV. 
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been complete. A school formed on Italian models natu- 
rally foUowed ; and though the rich and original genius 
of Spanish poetry received less from its influence ulti- 
mately than might have been anticipated, still, from the 
time of its first appearance, its effects are too important 
and distinct to be overlooked. 

Of the period, therefore, in which the history of Spanish 
literature opens upon us, we must make two divisions. 
The first will contain the genuinely national poe- j^^ ¿j^. 
try and prose produced from the earliest times ^^^^ 
down to the reign of Charles the Fifth ; while the second 
will contain that portion which, by imitating the refine- 
ment of Provence or of Italy, was, during the same 
interval, more or less separated from the popnlar spirit 
and genius. Both, when taken together, will fill up the 
period in which the main elements and characteristics of 
Spanish literature were developed, such as they have 
existed down to our own age. 

In the first división of the first period, we are to con- 
sider the orígin and character of that literature pirgt divi- 
which sprang, as it were, from the very soil of ^°^ 
Spain, and was almost entirely untouched by foreign in- 
fluences. 

And here, at the outset, we are struck with a remark- 
able circumstance, which announces something, at least, 
of the genius of the coming literature, — the circum- 
stance of its appearance in times of great confusión and 
violence. For, in other portions of Europe, during those 
disastrous troubles that accompanied the overthrow of 
the Koman power and civilization, and the establishment 
of new forms of social order, if the inspirations of poetry 
came at all, they came in some period of comparativo 
quietness and security, when the minds of men were less 
engrossed than they were wont to be by the necessity of 
providing for their personal safety, and for their most 
pressing physical wants. But in Spain it was not so. 
There the first utterance of that popular feeling which 
became the foundation of the national literature was heard 
in the midst of the extraordinary contest which the Chris- 
1* 
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tian Spaniards, for above seven centuries, urged against 
ita charac- theÍT Moorish iiivaders ; so that the earliest Span- 
teristics. igii poetry seems but a breathing of the energy 
and heroism which, at the time it appeared, animated 
the great mass of the Spanísh Chrístians throughout the 
Península. 

Indeed, if we look at the condition of Spain in the cen- 
turies that immediately preceded and followed the forma- 
tion of its present language and poetry, we shall find the 
mere historical dates ftdl of instruction. In íll Roderic 
rashly hazarded the fate of his Gothic and Christian emph-e 
on the result of a single battle against the Arabs, then 
just forcing their way into the westem part of Europe 
fiom África. He failed ; and the wild enthusiasm which 
Arab con- niarked the eariiest age of the Mohammedan 
quest power achieved almost immediately the conquest 
of the whole of the country that was worth the price of a 
victory. The Chrístians, however, though overwhelmed, 
did' not entirely yield. On the contrary, many of them 
retreated before the fiery pursuit of their enemies, and 
established themselves in the extreme north-westem por- 
tion of their nativo land, amidst the mountains and fast- 
nesses of Biscay and Asturias. There, indeed, the purity 
of the Latin tongue, which they had spoken for so many 
ages, was finally lost, through that neglect of its cultiva- 
tion which was a necessary consequence of the miseries 
that oppressed them. But still, with the spirit which so 
long sustained their forefathers against the power of Borne, 
and which has carried their descendants through a short 
but hardly less fierce contest against the power of France, 
they maintained, to a remarkable degree, their ancient 
manners and feelings, their religión, their laws, and their 
institutions ; and, separating themselves by an implacable 
hatred from their Moorish invaders, they there, in those 
rude mountains, laid deep the foundations of that national 
character which has subsisted down to our own times.^ 

« Auguaün Thierry has in a few words of Uie cóunfcry sUll rests ; "Reaerréa dans 

finely described the (üsion of Bociety that ce ooln de terre, devenu ponr eux toute 

originally took place in the north-westem la patrie, Qoths et Bomains, vainqueiira et 

part of Spain, and on vhich ttie civilizaüon raincus, étrangera et indigénes, maitres et 
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As, however, they gradually grew inured to adversity, 
and understood the few hard advantages which their 
situation afforded them, they began to make in- christian 
cursions into the territories of their conquerors, »t™K8iefl. 
and to seize for themselves some part of the fair posses- 
sions once entirely their own. But every inch of ground 
was defended by the same fervid valor by which it had 
originally been won. The Ohristians, indeed, though occa- 
sionally defeated, generally gained something by each of 
their more considerable struggles ; but what they gained 
could be preserved only by an exertion of bra\nery and 
military power hardly less painfiíl than that by which it 
had been acquired. In 801 we find them already possess- 
ing a considerable part of Oíd Oastile. But the very 
ñame now given to that country, from the multitude of 
castles with which it was studded, shows plainly the 
tenure by which the Christians from the mountains were 
compelled to hold these early fruits of their courage and 
constancy.* A century later, or in 914, they had pushed 
the outposts of their conquests to the chain of the Gua- 
darrama, separating New from Oíd Oastile ; and they may, 
therefore, at this date, be regarded as having again ob- 
tained a firm foothold in their own coxmtry, whose capital 
they established at León. 

From this period the Christians seem to have felt 
assured of final success. In 1086 Toledo, the vener- 
ated head of the oíd monarchy, was wrested from the 
Moors, who had then possessed it three hundred and sixty- 
three years ; and in 1118 Saragossa was recovered : so 
that, from the beginning of the twelfth century, the whole 
Peninsula, down to the Sierra of Toledo, was again occu- 
pied by its former masters, and the Moors were pushed 
back into the southem and westem provinces, by which 
they had originally^entered. Their power, however, though 
thus reduced within limits comprising scarcely more than 
one-third of its extent when it was greatest, seems still to 

esclavefl, tous nnla dans le méme málheur, dans cet exil."— Bix Ana d'Btudes Histo- 

oubliérent lean TieUles haines, lenr yiefl riques, París, 1836, 8to, p. 346. 
éloignement, lean Tieilles disünctions ; fl > Manael Risco, La Castilla y el maa 

n*y eut plus qa'un nom, qu'une lol, qu'on Famoso Castellano, Madrid, 1792, 4to, pp. 

état, qu*ün laogaipe; toas ftuetat égauz 14-18. 
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bave been rather Consolidated than broken ; and, añcr 
tbree centuries of success, more than tbree otber centu- 
ries of conflict were necessary before the fall of Granada 
finally emancipated the entire country from the loathed 
dominión of its misbelieving conquerors. 

But it was in the midst of this desolating contest, and 
at a period, too, when the Christians were hardly less 
distracted by divisions among themselves than wom out 
and exasperated by the common warfare against the 
common enemy, that the elements of the Spanish lan- 
guage and poetry, as they have substantially existed ever 
since, were first developed. For it is precisely between 
the capture of Saragossa, which insured to the Christians 
the possession of all the eastem part of Spain, and their 
Battie of great victory on the plains of Tolosa, which so 
Toiosa. broke the power of the Moors that they never 
afterwards recovered the full measure of their former 
strength,* — it is precisely in this century of confusión 
and violence, when the Christian population of the country 
may be said, with the oíd chronicle, to have been kept 
constantly in battie array, that we hear the first notes of 
their wild national poetry, which come to us mingled with 
their war-shouts, and breathing the very spirit of their 
victories.* 

^Speaking of this decisire batüe, and imd Almohaden, FrankAirt, Band II. 18ST, 

following Arabio authorities, Conde says : Buch ▼. kap. 2, and the Beilagen. 
** This fearfül rout happened on Monday, & " And in that time," we are told in the 

the fífteenth day of the month Safer, in the oíd " Crónica General de España " (Zamora, 

7ear609 [A.D. 1212]-, and with it fell the 1641, foL, f. 275), '«was the war of the 

power of the Moslems in Spain, for nothing Moors yexy grievoos ; so that the kings, and 

tumed out well with them aíter it." (ms- counts, and nobles, and all the knights that 

toria de la Dominación de los Árabes en took pride in arms, stabled their horses in 

España, Madrid, 1820, 4to, Tom. II. p. 425.) the rooms where they slept with their wires; 

Gayangos, in his more leamed and yet more to the end that, when they heard the war- 

entirely Arable ** Mohammedan Dynasties cry, they might flnd theúr hOTses and arms 

in Spain " (London, 1843, 4to, Vol. II. p. at hand, and mount instantly at its sum- 

823), gives a similar account. The purely mons." " A hard and rude training," says 

Spanish historians, of course, state the mat- Martines de la Bosa, in his graoeful rcnnance 

ter stíll more stronglyj Mariana, for in- of " Isabel de SoUs," recollecttng, I suspect, 

stance, looking upon the result of the battie this very passage,— "a haid and rade 

as quite superhuman. — Historia General training, the prelude to so many glories and 

de. España, 14a impresión, Madrid, 1780, to the conquest of the world, when our fore- 

fol., Lib. XI. c. 24. Perhaps, however, the fothers, weighed down with harnees, and 

safest account of the whole, and the most their swords always in hand, slept at ease 

trostworthy exhibition of its consequences no single night for eight centuries." — Doña 

to Spanish civilizaüon, are to be found Isabel de Solis, Beyna de Granada, Novela 

in Aschbach, Geschichte der Ahnoraviden Histórica, Madrid, 1839, 8yo, Parten, c. 15. 



CHAPTEE II. 

riBST AFPEARANCE OF THE SFANISH AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. — FOEM 
OF THE CID. — ITS HERO, SUBJECT, LANGUAGE, AND VERSE. — STORY 

OF THE FOEM. ITS CHARACTER. ST. MART OF EGYPT. THE ADO- 

RATION OF THE THREE KINOS.— =>BERCEO, THE FIRST KNOWN CAS- 
TILIAN POET. — HIS WORKS AND YBRSIFICATION. — HIS SAN DOMINGO 
DE SILOS. — HIS MIRACLES OF THE VIRGIN. 

The oldest docmnents known to exist with ascertained 
dates in the Spanish language come from the reign of 
Alfonso VII. The first of them is a charter of Oviedo, in 
1145, and the other is the confirmation of a charter of 
Aviles, in 1155; — neighboring cities in Asturias, and 
therefore in that part of Spain where we should naturally 
look for the first intimations of a new dialect.^ They are 
important, not only b^cause they exhibit the new dialect 
just emerging from the corrupted Latin, little or not at 
all affected by the Arable infused into it in the southern 
provinces, but because they are believed to be 
among the very oldest documents ever written wrftten 
in Spanish' since there is no good reason to sup- ^**°^ ' 
pose that language to have existed in a written form even 
half a century earlier. 

How far we can go back towards the first appearance 
of poetry in this Spanish, or, as it was oftener called, 
Castilian dialect, is not so precisely ascertained. But 
we know that we can trace Castilian verse to a period 
surprisingly near the date of the documents of Oviedo 
and of Aviles. It is, too, a remarkable circumstance, 
that we can thus trace it by works both long and inter- 
esting ; for, though ballads, and the other forms of pop- 
ular poetry, by which we mark indistinctly the begin- 
ning of almost evefjr other literature, are abundant in 

1 See Appendix (A.), on the History of the Spanish TAOguage. 

(9) 
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the Spanish, we are not obliged to resort to them, at the 
outset of our inquines, since other obvious and decisive 
monuments present themselves at once.* 

The first of these monuments in age, and the first in 
importance, is the poem commonly called, with primitivo 
Po^nj ^f simplicity and directness, " The Poem of the Cid.'' 
the Cid. it consists of above three thousand lines, and can 
hardly have been composed later than the year 1200. Its 
subject, as its ñame implies, is taken firom among the 
adventures of the Cid, the great popular hero of the chiv- 
alrous age of Spain ; and the whole tone of its manners 
and feelings is in sympathy with the contest between the 
Moors and the Christians, in which the Cid bore so great 
a part, and which was still going on with undiminished 
violence at the period when the poem was written. It 
has, therefore, a national bearíng and a national character 
throughout.* 



8 Don Pascual de Gayangos, in his notes 
on the Spaoish translation of this History 
(Tom. 1. 1861, pp. 491-494), has printed a 
few notlces of the earliest jongleura- and 
miostrels, gathered firom the papero of Se- 
ñor Floranes Robles, in the collections of 
the Spanish Academy . They are as followa : 

Eleventh centory, latter part. — The mar- 
riage of the Cid*s daughten occorred, and 
in his Chronicle, o. 228, and in the Crón- 
ica General, "Juglares" are said to have 
graced the ceremony ; a similar statement 
being also made in both these chronicles 
concerning the marriage of the daughten 
of Alfonso YI., which occnrred in 1095. 
But it should be observed that both the 
chronicles which are the authority for these 
statements were written after 1250. 

1145. Padre Burriel says there is a priv' 
ilegio of Alfonso YII., to which a witness 
subscribes as " Poeta." 

1170 circa. The Latin poet who describes 
the conquest of Almeria, which occurred in 
1147, speaks of poetry at that siege of a 
póptúar sort. 

1197. There is a witness to a " Privilegio," 
who subscribes himself as "Trovador." 

1230. A witness to a public document 
subscribes himself " Gilbertus Poeta." 

1236. Several persons appear with sim- 
ilar attributes at the Repartimiento foUow- 
ing the conquest of Sevi^e. 



1252-1284. The Crónica General of Al- 
fonso the Wise and his Partidas refer to 
" Cantares de Gesta," and to ** Cantigas," 
"Rimas," and "Ditados." 

So fáÁks these citations are of oonse- 
quence to any question of the earliest Span^ 
ish literature, I think I have noticed them 
sufficienUy elsewhere. But they are in 
truth of little moment. None of them dates 
80 íax back as the Fueros of Oviedo and 
Avila, except the citation of the " Poeta " as 
a witness to the Privilegio 0f Alfonso TU., 
which is of exactly the same date with the 
Fuero of Oviedo, but it does not appear 
whether the " Poeta " in question wrote in 
Latin or in the dialect then forming, though 
1 suppose he wrote in Latin. The others, 
being all of later date than both the Fueros, 
are of even less consequence. 

8 The date of the only early manuscript 
of the Poem of the Cid is in these words : 
" Per Abbat le escribió en el mes de Mayo, 
en Era de MiU é CC..XLV años." There 
is a blank made by an erasure between the 
second C and the X, which has given rise 
to the question whether this erasure was 
made by the copyist because he had aoci- 
dentally put in a letter too much, or whether 
it is a subsequent erasure, that ought to be 
filled, — and, if fllled, whether with the con- 
junction ¿, or with another C ; in short, the 
question is whether this manuscript should 
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The Cid himself, who is to be found constantly com- 
memorated in Spanish poetry, was bom in Burgos, about 
the year 1040, and died in 1099 at Valencia, 
which he had rescued fi:om the Moors.* His 
original ñame was Kuy Díaz, or Kodrigo Diaz ; and he 



be dated in 1246 or in 1345. (Sánchez 
Poesias Anteriores, Madrid, 1779, 8vo, Tom. 
I. p. 221.) But Gayangos has examined the , 
HS., and has no doubt that it should be 
1345. ThiB year, 1346, of the Spanish 
era, acconiing to which the calculation of 
time is commonly kept in the eider Spanish 
records, corresponds to oor A. D. 1307, — a 
dlfference of thirty-eight years, — the rea- 
son for whioh may be fonnd in a note to 
Southey's ^ Ghronicle of the Cid » (London, 
1808, 4to, p. 385), without seeking it in 
more leamed sonroes. 

The date of the poem itaelf, howerer, 
is a yery different question from the date of 
th%8 particular maríuscript of it } for the 
Per Abbat referred to is merely the copyist, 
whether his ñame was Peter Abbat or Peter 
the Abbot. (Risco, CastiUa, etc., p. 68.) 
This question — the one, I mean, of the 
age of the poem iteelf-^coxi be settled 
only from interna! evidence of style and 
language. Two passages, w. 3014 and 
8735, have, indeed, been alleged .(Risco, p. 
69, Southey»s Chronlole, p. 282, note) to 
proye its date historícallyj but, after all, 
tiiey only show that it was written subse- 
quently to A. D. 1135. (V. A. Huber, 
Geschichte dea Cid, Bremen, 1829, 12mo,' 
p. xxix.) The point Is one difficult to set- 
tle; and none can be consulted about it 
but nañves or experta, Of these, Sanohes 
places it at about 1150, or half a century 
after the death of the Cid (Poesias Anteri- 
ores, Tom. I. p. 223), and Capmany (Elo- 
quenda Española, Madrid, 1786, 8vo,Tom. 
I. p. 1) foUows him. Marina, whose opin- 
ión is of great weight (Memorias de la 
Academia de Historia, Tom. IT. 1805, En- 
sayo, p. 34), places it thirty or forty years 
before Berceo, who wrote 1220-1240. The 
editora of the Spanish translation of Bou- 
terwek (Madrid, 1829, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 112) 
agree with Sánchez, and so does Huber 
(Gesch. des Cid, Vorwort, p. xxvii.). To 
these opinions may be added tliat of Ferdi- 
nand Wolf, of Yienna (Jahrbücher der Lit- 
eratur, Wien, 1831, Band LVI. p. 251), who, 
like Huber, is ona of the acutest scholars 
alive, in whatever touches Spanish and 
Medisayal literature, and who places it about 



1140-1160. Many other opinions might be 
cited, for the subject has been much dis- 
oussed ; but the judgments of the leamed 
men already given, formed at different times 
in the oourse of half a century firom the 
period of the first publication of the poem, 
Mid concurring so nearly, leare no reason- 
able doubt that it was compoeed as early as 
the year 1200. 

Mr. Southey*8 ñame, introduced by me 
in this note, is one that must always be 
mentioned with peculiar respect by scholars 
interested in Spanish literature. From the 
circumstance that his únele, the Bey. Her- 
bert Hill, a acholar, and a careñü and in- 
duBtríous one, was connected with the Eng- 
lish Factory at Lisbon, Mr. Southey yisited 
Spain and Portugal in 1796-^, when he 
was about twenty-two years oíd, and, on 
his return home, published his Ihrayels, in 
1797 ; — a pleasant book, written in the 
clear, idiomatic English that always distin- 
guishes his style, and containing a consid- 
erable uumber of translations firom the Span- 
ish and the Portuguese, made with fireedom 
and spirit rather thanwith great exactness. 
From this time he neyer lost sight of Spain 
and Portugal, or of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Uterature, as is shown, not only by 
seyeral of his larger original works, but by 
his translations, and by his articles in the 
London Quarterly Beyiew on Lope de Yega 
and Camoens ; especially by one in the 
second yolume of that Journal, which was 
translated into Portuguese, with notes, by 
Müller, Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Lisbon, and so made into an excel- 
lent compact manual fbr Portuguese literary 
history. Müller was, at one time, preacher 
to a Protestant Germán Church in Lisbon, 
but reóeiyed too small a salary to liye ui)on. 
Subsequéntly he tumed Catholic, became 
instructor to one of the Boyal Princes of 
Portugal, and, on the death of his pupil, 
was made captain of a frigate, with the 
rank of colonel. He died in 1814. (See a 
curious book, entitled Die Beutschen in 
Spanien und Portugal, u. a. w., yon W. 
Stricker, Leipzig, 1860, 8vo. p. 201.) 

4 The Arable accounts represent the Cid 
as haying died of grief,. at the defeat of tho 
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was by birth one of the considerable barons of his coun- 
try/ The title of GmZ, by which he is abnost always 



Christíans near Yalencia, which fell again 
into the handB of the Moalem in 1100. 
(Cktyangoe, Mohammedan Dynasties, ToL 
n. AppeDdix, p. xliii.) It is necessaiy to 
read aome one of the many liyes of the Cid 
in order to onderstand the Poema del Cid, 
and moch elae of Spaniah literatore. I 
will, therefbre, notioe four or five of the 
more suitable and important. 1. Theoldest 
is the Latin «^ Historia Bidacl Gampidocti," 
written befoie 1238, and published as an 
Appendix in Bisco, the M9. of which was, for 
a tíme, supposed to be lost ; but which is 
now (1858) probably returned to its home in 
Bpain. (Bee note of Oayangos to the Span- 
ish translation of this history, Tom. I. pp. 
494-6, and notes of Julios to the Qennan 
translation, Tom. II. pp. 661 and 806.) 2. 
The next is the combroos and credulona 
one by Father Bisco, 1792. S. Then we 
haré a curious one by John ron MüUer, 
the historian of Switserland, 1805, prefixed 
to his friend Qerder's Ballads of the Cid. 
4. The classical Life, by Manuel Josef Quin- 
tana, in the flrst yolume of his " Tidas de 
Españoles Célebres » (Madi-id, 1807, 12mo). 
6. That of Huber, 1829 j acuteand safe. 
The best of all, however, is the oíd Spanish 
«* Chronicle of the Cid," or Southey's Chron- 
icle, 1808 ; — the best, I mean, for those 
who read in order to enjoy what may be 
caUed the literature of the Cid ; — to which 
may be added a pleasant litUe Yolume, by 
Qeorge Dennis, enütled, "The Cid ', a Short 
Chronicle foonded on the Early Poetry of 
Bpain," London, 1845, 12mo. 

Some of the poetical stories about the 
Cid, that never ought to have been believed, 
were doubted as early as the middle of the 
fífteenthcentury (see " Loores de los Claros 
Varones de España," a Poem by Fernán 
Pérez de Guzman, copla 219), and many 
others of them are now at a glance seen to 
be incredible. But the ground taken by 
Masdeu (Hist Critica de España, Tom. xx., 
through the whole yolume, but especially at 
p. 870), and by Dunham (History of Spain 
and Portugal, Yol. II. Appendix), who main- 
tain that such a personage as the Cid never 
exMtedy is quite absurd. If, howeyer, any- 
body shonld still be incllned to this ex- 
traordinary piece of scepticism, he has only 
to read Dozy, ** Becherches sur l'Histoire 
politique etc. de l'Bspagne pendant le moyen 
age" (Leyde, 1849, 8vo, Yol. I.) }~a moet 



important book for the mediteyal and Arabio 
History of Spain. In it (pp. 320 to the end 
of the yolume) the leamed author shows 
firom Arabio documents, nearly or quite con- 
temporary with the Cid (pp. 329, 356), 
moch more than we before knew of that 
hero's history and adyentures, leaying no 
doubt that the great outline which we 
ahready poosesaed is the true one. At the 
same time, howeyer, he shows us the Cid 
Btained with the crimes and cruelty of his 
age, as Conde had partly done before } — 
crimes which did not i<\jure that hero in the 
^es of his oontemponuries, but which al- 
most entirely disappear in the poetical 
acoounts of him, trota which, in modem 
times, we chiefly gather his character. 
(Conde, Dominación, Tom. II. p. 183. Docy, 
Becherches, Tom. I. pp. 183, 365, 376, 402, 
567, 581, 606, 706.) 

All the anthoritlefl of the least conse- 
qnenoe for the history and adyentures of 
the Cid are carefüUy enumerated in Duran, 
Bomancero General, Tom. II. 1861, p. 664, 
note 67. 

^ Bodrigo Dios or Diez meant Bodrigo the 
son of Diego, just as his lather's ñame, 
Diego Lainesr, meant Diego the son of 
Lain,and Alyaio Nuñex de Lara meant Al- 
yaro the son of Ñuño, of the house of Lara j 
— ex being a patronymic ending of the 
ñames to which it was attached. (See Geron- 
•ymo, Gudiel, Familia de los Girones, folio, 
Alcalá, 1577, f. 2. a. and Diccionario de la 
Academia, 1737, yerb. Patronymico.) This 
ending, with its yarieties, az, e«, wi, etc., 
can be traced back, both in Spain and Por- 
tugal, by Latin documents to the eleyenth 
century : as Froilanex and Froik», the son 
of Froila; YelasqucA and Yelasque?, the 
son of Yelasco *, Sancht'z and Sanche», tho 
son of Sancho, etc. But, in prooess of time, 
these endings lost their original meaning, 
and became merely parts of family ñames, 
as in the familiar case of Antonio Pérez, the 
yictim of Philip the Second, whose Cather, 
the translator of the Odyssey, was Gonzalo 
Pérez, and whose son bore the same ñame. 
Whence the earliest usage of ez as a patro 
nymic came, is not settled. Padre Burriel 
(Paleographia Española, 1758, p. 15) thinks 
that it possibly " came from the North ; » 
and J. A. Schmeller (Eoi^gliche Baierische 
Akademie, Philos. — Philol. Klasse, Band 
Y. 1849, pp. 213-231) undertakes to proye 
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known, is often said to have come to him from the re- 
markable circumstance tlTat five Moorish kings or chiefs 
acknowledged him in ene battle as their Seid, or their 
lord and conqueror;® and the title of Campeador, or 
Champion, by which he is hardly less known, though 
it is commonly assumed to have been given to him as a 
leader of the armies of Sancho the Second, has long since 
been used almost exclüsively as a mere popular expres- 
sion of the admiration of his countrymen for his exploits 
against the Moors/ At any rate, from a very early period 
he has been called El Cid Campeador, or The Lord Cham- 
pion. And in many respects he well deserved the honor- 
able title ; for he passed almost the whole of his life in the 
field against the oppressors of his country, snffering, so 
far as we know, scarcely a single defeat from the common 
enemy, though, on more than one occasion, he was ex- 
iled and sacrificed by the Christian princes to whose inter- 
ests he had attached himself, and, on more than one 
occasion, was in alliance with the Mohammedan powers, 
in order, according to a system then received among the 
Christian princes of Spain, and thought justifiable, to 
avengo the wrongs that had been inflicted on him by his 
own countrymen. 

But, whatever may have been the real adventures of his 
life, over which the peculiar darkness of the period when 
they were achieved has cast a deep shadow,^ he comes to 

that it did, relying chiefly on IJlfllas* trans- (Mond^ar, Memorias de Alonso el Sabio, 

lation of the Oospels, in the fourth oentoiy, 1777, p. 478.) 

to make out his case. But such an Infleo- ^ Chrónioa del Cid, Burgos, 1693, fol., 

tíon as this patronymic ending is not in the c 19. 

geniuB of the Gothic languages } and, when 7 Huber, p. 96. Müller*s Leben des Cid. 

it oocurs in Ulfilas, it seems to me to have in Herder's Sammtliche Werke, sur schOnen 

been borrowed directly finun the Greek and Literatur und Kunst, Wien, 1813, 12mo, 

Latín j -~ his Abrahamú, for instance, be- Theil III. p. zxi. See alao Ik»y, Recherches 

ing as clearly a classical genitive case as (Yol. 1. 1849, 41&<423), for the meaning of 

Tydidú. At any rate, this ending is Campeador. 

admitted to have reached the modem 8pan- ^ ** No period of Spanish history is so 

ish through the Latin of th» Middle Ages, defident in oontemporary documents." -~ 

aod need, therefore, be traced no forther Huber, Yorwort, p. ziU. The oonsequence 

back. One peculiar use of it, howerer, is that the Cid of the early popular tradi- 

desenres notice. It was sometimes added tions, whether as he is found in the Poema 

to express homage or reyerence to the del Cid, in the bailada, or even in the oíd 

father. Thus : Alfonso the lYise occasion- chronicles, is much of a poetlcal figure, and 

ally called himself Alfonso Fernandez, in unlike the personage presented to us by 

honor of his fáther, Ferdinand III. But history, who, however heroic, was marked 

instanoes of this seem to haye been rare. by the yiolence and rudeness of his time, -~ 
2 
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US in modem times as the great defender of his nation 
against its Moorish invaderS; áhd seems to have so fílled 
the imagination and satisfied the affections of his country- 
men, that, centuries after his death, aud even down to our 
own days, poetry and tradition have delighted to attach to 
his ñame a long serieff of fabulous achievements, which 
connect him with the mythological fictions of the Middle 
Ages, and remind us almost as often of Amadis and Ar- 
thur as they do of the sober héroes of genuina history.® 

The Poem of the Cid partakes of both these characters. 
It has sometimos been regarded as wholly, or almost 
wholly, historical.^° But there is too free and romantic a 
spirit in it for history. It contains, indeed, few of the 
bolder fictions found in the subsequent chronicles and in 
the popular ballads. Still, it is essentially a poem ; and 
in the spirited scenes at the siege of Alcocer and at the 
Cortes, as well as in those relating to the Counts of Car- 
rion, it is plain that the author felt his license as a poet. 
In fact, the very marriage of the daughters of the Cid has 
been shown to be all but impossible ; and thus any real 
historical foundation seems to be taken away from the 
chief event which the poem records.^ This, however, does 

fightingnotunfrequenily- against the Chris- work so little is, probably, that the manu* 

tians, destroying their chorchea, &c. See scripts used by that writer relate chiefly to 

Dozy (Becherches, Tom. 1. 1849, pp. 320- the history of eveots in Andalusia and Gra- 

399 and 650-656), vho thinks that he was nada, where the Cid did not figure at all. 

thus fitted to become what he has sinoe The tone in Gbyangos' more leamed and 

become in Castilian poetry. accurate work on the Mohammedan Dynas- 

^ It is amusing to compare the Moorish ties is the same. When the Cid dies, tiie 

accounts of the Cid with the Christian. In Arab chronicler (Yol. II. App., p. xlüi.) 

the work of Conde on the Arabs of Spain, adds, " May God not show him mercy ! " 
which is little more than a translation from lo This is the opinión of John von Mtíller 

Arabio chronicles, the Cid appears first, I and of Southey, the latter of whom says, 

think, in the year 1087, when he is called in the Preface to his Chronicle (p. xi.), 

*♦ The Cambitur [Campeador] who infested " The Poem is to be considered as metrical 

the frontiers of Valencia." (Tom II. p. history, not as metrical romance." But 

155.) When he had taken Valencia, in Huber, in the excellent Vorwort to his 

1094, weare told, "Then the Cambitur — Qeschichte (p. xxvi.), shows this to be a 

may he be accursed of Allah ! — entered mistake ; and in the introduction to his 

in with all his people and allies." (Tom. edition of the chronicle (Marburg, 1844, 

II. p. 183.) In other places he is called 8vo, p. xlii.) shows further that the poem 

" Roderic the Cambitur, " — " Roderic, was certainly not taken from the oíd Latín 

Chief of the Christians, known as the Cam- Life, which is generally received as the 

bitur," — and " the Accursed ; " — all prov- foundation for what is historical in our 

ing how thoroughiy he was hated and fbared account of the Cid. 

by his enemies. He is nowhere, I think, ii Mariana is much troubled about the 

called Cid or Seid by Arab writers j and history of the Cid, and decides nothíng 

the reason why he appears in Condena (Historia, Lib. X. c. 4). Sandoyal con- 
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not at all touch the proper valué of the work, which is 
simple, heroic, and natíonal. tJnfortunately, the only 
ancient manuscript of it known to exist is im- ^^ , .^ 

T , . „ M.S. Of tne 

perfect, and nowhere informs us who was its Poemofthe 
author. But what has been lost is not much. 
It is only a few leaves in the beginning, one leaf in the 
middle, and some scattered lines in other parts. The con- 
clusión is perfect. Of course, there can be no doubt 
about the subject or purpose of the whole. It is the devel- 
opment of the character and glory of the Cid, as shown 
in his achievements in the kingdoms of Saragossa and 
Valencia ; in his triumph over his unworthy sons-in-law, 
the Counts of Carrion, and their disgrace before the king 
and Cortes ; and, finally, in the second marriage of his two 
daughters with the Infantes of Navarro and Aragón ; the 
whole ending with a slight allusion to the hero's deatifi, 
and a notice of the date of the manuscript.^ 

But the story of the poem constitutes the least of its 
claims to our notice. In truth, we do not read it at all 
for its mere facts, which are often detailed with g^iy of the 
the minuteness and formality of a monkish chron- ^<^™- 
icle ; but for its living pictures of the age it repre- 
sents, and for the vivacity with which it brings up man- 
ners and interests so remote from our own experience, 
that, where they are attempted in formal history, they 
come to US as cold as the fables of mythology. We read 
it because it is a contemporary and spirited exhibition 
of the chivalrous times of Spain, given occasionally with 

teoverta much, and entirely denles the story forty-four unes, and, if the deflciencies ia 

of the Coants of Carrion (Reyes de Castilla, the manuscript were supplied, Sánchez 

Pamplona, 1615, fol., f. 54) \ — and Perreras thinks the whole would come up to about 

(Synopsis Histórica, Madrid, 1775, 4to, four thousand lines. But he saw a copy 

Twn. V. pp. 19ft-198) endeavors to settle made in 1596, which, though not entirely 

what is true and what is &bulous, and falthñil, showed that the older manuscript 

agrees with Sandoval about the marriage had the same deflciencies then tliat it has 

of the daughters of the Cid with the Counts. now. Of couxse there is little chance that 

Southey (Chronicle, pp. 310-312) argües they will ever be supplied. Theeditionof 

both sides, and shows his desire to believe Sánchez is said not to be so correctly printed 

the story, but does not absolutely succeed as it should have been, and the faesimile 

in doing so. of the MS. on which it is founded, given 

" The poem was originally published by by the Spaniah translators of Bouterwek 

Sánchez, in the ñrst yolume of his valuable (Tom. I. p. 112), is declared to be so inac- 

" Poesias Castellanas Anteriores al Siglcf cúrate as to afford no just idea of it. See 

XY." (Madrid, 1779-90, 4 Tom. Svo *, the Spanish translation of this History, 

reprinted by Ochoa, París, 1842, Svo.) It Madrid, Tom. 1. 1851, p. 495. 
contains three thousand seven hundred and 
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an Homeric simplicity altogether admirable. For the story 
it tells is not only that of the moBt romantic achieve- 
itB chamo- iiaents, attributed to the most romantic hero of 
*^- Spanish tradition, but it is mingled continually 

with domestic and personal detaüs, that bring the character 
of the Cid and his age near to our own sympathies and inter- 
ests.^ The very language in which it is told is the lan- 
guage he himself spoke, still only half developed ; disen- 
cumbering itself with diflficulty from the characteristics 
of the Latín ; its new constructions by no means estab- 
lished ; imperfect in its forms, and ill fiamished with the 
connecting partióles in which so much of the power and 
grace of all languages resides ; but still breathing the 
bold, sincere, and original spirit of its times, and showing 
plainly that it is struggling with success for a place among 
the other wild elements of the national genius. And, 
finally, the metre and rhyme into which the whole poem 
is cast are rude and unsettled : the verse claiming to be 
of fourteen syllables, divided by an abrupt caesural pause 
after the eighth, yet often running out to sixteen or 
twenty, and sometimes falling back to twelve ; " but 

18 1 would instance the foUowing Unes on The Cid, it shoald be remembered, owed 

the fiunine in Valencia during its siege by much of the great space he fílled in the ad- 

the Cid : miration of his countrymen and contempo- 

__ , . j ^ , , raries to a circumstance that brings him 

Mal se aquezAn los de Yolenda que non „_, . ^„, ^„„ «««««fKí^ t «oL« \.u 

sabent ques* fkr ; ° ^^ *^ ®"^ ^^^ sympathies. I mean his 

De ninguna part que sea no les viene pan j ^^^ ^Pi^t in maintaming the oíd natíonal 

Nin da consto padre á fijo, nin fijo á padre : rights and fueros. Haber notices this in 

Nin amigo i amigo nos pueden consolar. his Prefkoe (p. Uv.), and, I suppose, was 

Mala caenta es, Señores, ayer mengua de pan, thinking of the Chronicle (chap. 110), 

Fgos e mugieres verlo monr ^^J^¿^^^ where the Cid is recorded to have stood up, 

if not for popular rights as we now onder^ 

Valencian men doubt what to do, and bitterly gt^^^ them, at least for such rights as were 

That, whe«'í^'er they look for bread, they ?^^" }^ ^""^^ ^^^^ «»« ^^ *» J««* « '^^ 

look for it in vain. Enghsh Barons stood up against Kmg 

No fiither help can give his child, no son can John, when they wrong firom him ' the 

help his sire ; Magna Charta. 

Ñor friend to friend assistance lend, or cheer- , . „ , 

ftilness inspire. M For example : 

A grievous stoiy, Sirs, It is, when fkils the rerran Oonzalez non vid allí dos* alzase nin 

needed bread ? cámara abierta nin torre. - v. 2290. 
And women fiur, and children young, in hun- 

gerjoin thedead. Femé ante vos yo e vuestras fijas. 

Infantes son é de cUas chicas. — w. 268, 289. 
From the use of Señores^ " Sirs," in this 

passage, as well as firom other Unes, like v. Some of the irregularities of the versifica- 

734 and v. 2291, 1 have thought the poem tion may be owing to the copyist, as we 

was either originally addressed to some par- Bave but one manuscript to depend upon ) 

ticular persons, or was intended — which is but they are too grave and too abundant to 

most in accordance with the spirit of the be charged, on the whole, to any accoont 

age — to be recited publicly. but that of the original author. 
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always bearing the impresa of a free and fearless spirit, 
which hannonizes alike with the poet's language, subject, 
and age, and so gives to the story a stir and interest, 
which, though we are separated from it by so many cen- 
turies, bring some of its scenes before us like those of a 
drama. 4^ 

The first pages of the manuscript being lost, what re- 
mains to ns begins abniptly, at the moment when the Cid, 
just exiled by his ungrateftd king, looks back upon the 
towers of his castle at Bivar, as he leaves them. *' Thus 
heavily weeping," the poem goes on, "he tumed his 
head and stood looking at them. He saw his doors open 
and his household chests unfastened, the hooks empty 
and without pelisses and without cloaks, and the mews 
without falcons and withont hawks. My Cid sighed, for 
he had grievous sorrow ; but my Cid spake well and 
calmly : ' I thank thee, Lord and Father, who art in heaven, 
that^t is my evil enemietf who have done this thing unto 
me.' " 

He goes, where all desperate men then went,'to the 
frontiers of the Christian war ; and, after establishing his 
wife and children in a religious house, plunges with three 
hundred faithful foUowers into the infidel temtories, de- 
tennined, according to the practice of his time, to win 
lands and fortune from the common enemy, and pro- 
viding for himself meanwhüe, according to another prac- 
tico of his time, by plundering the Jews as if he were a 
mere Robin Hood. Among his earliest conquests is Alco- 
cer ; but the Moors coUect in forcé, and besiege him in 
their turn, so that he can save himself only by a bold 
sally, in which he overthrows their whole array. The 
rescue of his standard, endangered in the onslaught by 
the rashness of Bermuez, who bore it, is described in the 
very spirit of knighthood." 

1^ Some of the Unes of this passage in the Encllnaioxi laa cuu de amo de loa anonea, 

original (w. 723, etc.) may be cited, to Iban loe ferir de ftiertea coraíone», 

show that gravity and dignity were among ^ «^^^J^'' ^"** ** ^"* *" *»"*^ °" """ 

the prominent attributes of the Spanish « perid loa, cavaBeroa, por «mor de caridad, 

language from its first appearanoe. To aoy Buy Díaz el Cid Campeador de Bibar,** 

Embrazan loa eacndoa delant loa corazonea, *"^ 

Abaxan laa lanzaa apueataa de loa pendonea. 

2* 
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Their shields before their breaste, forth at once they go, 

Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and lew, 

Their banners and their cresta waving in a row, 

Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle bow ; 

The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 

'* I am Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar ; 

Strike amongst i^/kñ, Gentlemen, for sweet Mercy's sake ! " 

There where Bermuez foüght amidst the Ibe they brake, 

Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant show. 

Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow ; 

When they wheeled and tumed, as many more lay slain ; 

You might see them raise their lances and level them again. 

There you might see the breast-plates how they were deft in twain» 

And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain, 

The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild whose riders had been slain.^^ 

The poem afterwards relates the Cid's contest with the 
Count of Barcelona ; the taking of Valencia ; the recon- 
cilement of the Cid to the kirig\ who had treated h^ so 
ill ; and the marriage of the Cid's two daughters, at the 
king's request, to the two Counts of Camón, who were 
among the first nobles of the kingdom. At this point, 
however, there is a somewhat formal división of the 
poem/' and the remainder is devoted to what is its prín- 

16 This and the two Ibllowing translatioid Genoral Ghronicle of Spain. Mr. Wm. 

were made by Mr. J. Hookhazn Frere, one Godwin, in a somewhat singular " Letter of 

of the most accomplished scholars England Adrice to a Young American on a Gourse 

has produoed, and one whom Sir James of Studies" (London,1818, SvoXoommends 

Mackintosh has pronounced to be the first it justly as one of the books best calculated 

of English translators. He was, for some to give an idea of the age of chiváhry. 

years, Brltish Minister in Spain, and, by a A Qerman translation of the whole poem, 

coi^jectoral emendation which he made of a in the measure of the original| with short 

linein this very poem^ known only to him- notes, was published at Jena in 1850 (8vo, 

self and the Marquis de la Romana, was pp. 119), with the title " Das Gedicht rom 

able to accredit a secret agent to the latter Cid, u. s. w., von 0. L. B. Wolff." It is 

in 1808, when he was commanding a body not so accurate as it should be } but the 

of Spanish troops in the French service on Prefiatce is sensible, and of the whole poem 

the soil of Denmark ; — a circumstance the author says, aptly, " It bears the traest 

that led to one of the most important impress of a period when words went for 

movements in the war against Bonaparte. little, and deeds were ererything.»» 

(Southey's History of the Peninsular War, It is proper I should add here that, ex- 

London, 1823, 4to, Tom. I. p. 657.) The oept where it is otherwise especially stated, 

admirable translations of Mr. Frere from I am myself resi>onsible for the translations 

the Poem of the Cid are to be found in the made in these volumes. 

Appendix to Southey's Chronlcle of the n This división, and some others less di8> 

Cid ; itself an entertaining book, made out ttnctly marked, haye led Tapia (Historia de 

of fjree versions and oompositions from the la CivOlsacion de España, Madrid, 1840 

Spanish Poem of the Cid, the oíd ballads, 12mo, Tom. I. p. 268) to think that the 

the prose Ghronicle of the Cid, and the whole poem is but a congeries of ballads, 
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•' 

cipal subject, the dissolution of this marriage in consG' 
quence of the baseness and brutality of the Counts ; the 
Cid's public triumph over them ; their no less public dis- 
grace ; and the announcement of the second marriage of 
the Cid's daughters with the Infantes of Navarre and Ara- 
gón, which, of course, raised the Cid himself to the high- 
est pitch of his honors, by connecting him with the royal 
houses of Spain. With this, therefore, the poem virtually 
ends. 

The most spiríted part of it consists of the scenes at 
the Cortes summoned, on demand of the Cid, in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of the Counts of Camón. In 
one of them, three foUowers of the Cid challenge three 
foUowers of the Counts, and the challenge of Munio Gus- 
tioz to Assur González is thus characteristically given : 

Assur González was entering at the door» 

With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 

With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 

Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 

Hé was flushed and hot with break&.st and with drink. 

*' What ho ! my masters, your spirits seem to sink ! 

Have we no news stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz of Bivar 7 

Has he been to Riodivirna, to besiege the windmills there? 

Boes he taz the mÜlers for their toll ? or is that practico past ? 

Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the last? '* 

Munio Gustioz rose and made reply : — 
*' Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie ? 
You break&st before mass» you drink before you pray ; 
There is no honor in your heart, ñor truth in what you say ; 
You oheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to betray ; 
Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy ! 
*FaIse to all mankind and most to God on high, 
I shall forcé you to confesa that what I say is true." 
Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwizt these two.^ 

as the lUad haa sometlmes been thougbt to i> Abut González entraba por el palado t 

be, and as there Is Utüe doubt the Nibel- Manto aimlno i un Brial lastrando i 

_ ' ^ ,. . „ , „ . 1. 1. , Bermeio viene, ca era almorzado. 

nngenUedreallylfl. But such breaks oocur Enloquefabli avie poco recabdo. 

80 frequenUyin diflérent parts of it, and •• Hya varonei, quien vio nunca tal mal ? 

seem so generally to be made for other Quien nos darie nuevas de Mió Cid, el de 

reasoDS, that this coojectore is not proba- Bibar ? 

ble. (Huber, Ohrónica del Cid, p. xl.) Fue.' á Riodouima loe moHnoa pic«r. 

«.:..,_ .^ , ,, E prender maquilas como lo suele fkr* i 

Besldes, the whole poem more resemblea Q¿r darie con los de Cerrión á casar» ?• 

the ChansoDS de Oeste of oíd French poetry, £gora Muño Oustioz en pie se levantd i 

and Is more artificial in its structure than " Cala, alevoso, malo, 9 traydor t 

the Datare of the bailad permita. •^*«» almuerzas, que bayas á oración i 
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The opening of the lists for the six combátante, in the 
presence of the king, is another passage of much spirit 
and effect. 

The heralds and the king are foremost in the place. 
They olear away the people from the middle space ; 
They measure out the lists, the barriera they fix, 
They point them out in order and explain to all the six : 
<* If you are forced beyond the Une where they are fixed and traced, 
Tou shall be held as conquered and beaten and disgraoed." 
Six lances' length on either side an open spaoe is laid ; 
They share the fíeld between them, the sunshine and tíie shade. 
Their office is performed, and from the middle spaoe 
The heralds are withdrawn and leaye them &oe to &ce. 
Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion ; 
Opposite, on the other side, the lords of Carrion. 
Earnestly their minds are fixed eaoh apon his foe. 
Face to face they take their place, anón the trompeta blow ; 
They stir their horses with the spur, they lay their lances low, 
They bend their shields before their breaste, tiieir &oe to the saddle-bow. 
Eamestly their minds are fixed eaoh npon his fbe. 
' The heayens are overcast above, the earth trembles below; 
The people stand in silenoe, gazing on the show.^^ 

These are among the most characterístic passages in 
the poem. But it is throughout striking and original. It 
is, too, no less national, Christian, and loyal. It breathes 

A loB qne daB paz ftirtas loB aderredor. Abaxan Uu lanzaB abueltas con los pendonei | 

Non dicei verdad amigo ni.H Señor, Encunaban las caras sobre los arzones : 

Falso a todos e mas al Criador. Batien los cavallos con los espolones t 

En tu amistad non quiero aver ración. Tembrar qnerie la tierra dod eran moredorei. 

Facértelo decir, que tal eres qual digo yo." Cada uno delloe mientes tiene al b6. 

Sánchez, Tom. I. p. 359. Sánchez, Tom. I. p. 868. 

This passage, with what precedes and A parallel passage from Ohaucer's 

what follows it, may be cómpared with the " Knight's Tale " — the oombat between 

challenge in Shakspeare's " Richard II.," Pálamon and Arclte (Tyrwhitt»8 edít y. 

Act IV. 2601) — Bhould not be overlooked. 

M Los Fieles i el rey ensefiaron los molones, k mv« 1.0— «^«- 1«» 1.1. «.-:i,i — j a 

BÍer:Srdemo13°n f^'^^'t'''" NÍiri^Ttiim'l^^^^^^^^^^ 

OnTiSS vi 1 íí^?« 4 todo, seis como wn, There is no more to say, but est and wit. 

S;LÍ^-f ■ "f vencido qui saliese del moion. ^ g^n the speres sadly in the rest , 

Sí .;¡Vt!í^l esconbraron aderredor ,„ jj, the sharpe spore into the side : 

motom " ^'*' '''''' *"*^ ^*^" ■*« r" ^^^^ ^"^ "»* ^^ ^ 
Sorteábanles el campo, ya les portien el sol : 

Sallen los Fieles de medio, ellos cara por cuni And 80 on twenty Unes fürther, both in 

_ . "O"' . the English and the Spanish. Butitshonld 

cílíTon^* ^^^ * ^"^ ^^'"*' ^'^ ^ ^™^ ^ °»*°^' ^^«^ comparing them. 

Ellos Influitesde Carrion i losdel Campeador. *^* *^® ^°®°* ^ "»® ^*^ '^^ '^'*«'» *^^ 

Cada uno dellos mientes tiene al so. centuries earlier than the " Canterbuxy 

Abrasan los escudos delant' los corazones : Tales ** were. 
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everywhere the true Castilian spirit, such as the oíd chroni- 
cles represent it amidst the achievements and disasters 
of the Moorish wars ; and has very few traces ita high 
of an Arabic influence in its language, and none "^^"'«• 
at all in its imagery or fancies. The whole of it, there- 
fore, deserves to be read, and to be read in the original ; 
for it is there only that we can obtain the fresh impres- 
sions it is fitted to give us of the rude but heroic period 
it represents : of the simplicity of the goverments, and 
the loyalty and true-heartedness of the people ; of the 
wide forcé of a primitive religious enthusiasm ; of the pic- 
turesque state of manners and daily life in an age of trou- 
ble and confusión ; and of the bold outlines of the national 
genius, which are often struck out where we should least 
think to find them. It is, indeed, a work which, as we 
read it, stirs us with the spirit of the times it descrij/es ; 
and as we lay it down and recoUect the intellcctual con- 
dition of Europe when it was written, and for a long period 
before, it seems certain that, during the thousand years 
which elapsed from the time of the decay of Greek and 
Román culture, down to the appearance of the " Divina 
Commedia," no poetry was produced so original in its tone, 
or so fuU of natural feeling, graphic power, and energy.* 

so *Che change of opinión in relation to most Judiclous among the Germán critica, 

the Poema del Cid, and the diSérent esti- dates, in its present form at least, about 

mates of its valué, are remarkable circum- half a centary after the time asaigned to the 

•tances in its liistory. Bouterwek speaks Foem of the Cid. ' A parallel might easily 

of it very slightingly, — probably from fol- be ron between them, that woold be curious. 
lowing Sarmiento, who had not read it, — 

and the Spanish translators of Bouterwek In the Jahrbücher der Literatnr, Wien, 

almoet agree with him. F. y. 8ch:»s;el, 1846, Band CXYI., M. Francisqne Michel, 

howeyer,Si8mondi,Huber,Wolf,andnearly a acholar to whom the literature of the 

or quite all who have spoken of it of late, Middle Ages owes much, published, for the 

expresa a strong admiraüon of its merits. flrst time, what remains of an oíd poetical 

There is, I think, trath in the remark of Spanish chronicle, — " Crónica Rimada de 

Southey(Quarter¿y Aevt'ew, 1814, Yol. XII. las Cosas de España," ~ on the hiatory of 

p. 64) : ** The Spaniards have not yet dia- Spain from the death of Pelayo to Ferdi- 

covered the high valué of their metrical nand the Oreat ; — the aame poem that is 

hiatory of the Cid as a poem. They will noticed in Ochoa, " Catálogo de Manu- 

never produce anything great in the higher acritos» (Paria, 1844, 4to, pp. 106-110), 

branches of art till they have caat off the and in Huber>8 edition of the Chronicle of 

&l8e taate which prevents them from per- the Cid, Prefiu^e, App. E. 

oeiving it.'* It ia a curioua, though not important, 

Of all poema belonging to the early ages contribution to our resooroes in early Span- 

of any modera nation, the one that can beat iah literature, and one that Immediately 

be oompared witk the Poem of the Cid ia reminda ua of the oíd Poem of the Cid. It 

the Nibelungenlied, which, aocordingto the begina with a prose introducüon on the 
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Three other poems, anonymous like that of the Cid, 
have been placed immediately after it, because they are 
found together in a single manuscript assigned to the 
thirteenth century, and because the language and style of 
at least the fírst of them seem to justify the conjecture 
that carries it so far back.^ 



State of afEairs down to the time of Fernán 
González, compressed into a single page, 
and then goes on through eleven hundred 
and tventy-six linea of yene, when it 
breaks off abniptly in the middle of a Une, 
as if the copyist had been intemipted, bat 
with no sign that the work was drawing to 
an end. Nearly the whole of it is taken ap 
with the history of the Cid, bis feunlly and 
his adventures, which are sometimes diflfer- 
ent trom thoae in the oíd bailada and chron- 
icles. Thus, Ximena is represented as 
having three brothers, who are taken pris- 
oners by the Moors, and released by the 
Cid *, Sd the Cid is made to marry Ximena, 
by the royal command, against his own 
will ; after which he goes to París, in the 
days of the Twelve Peers, and performs 
féats like those in the romances of chivalry. 
This, of coorse, is all new. But the oíd 
storíes are altered and amplified, like those 
of the Cid's charíty to the leper, which is 
giren with a more striking air, aod of 
Ximena and the king, and of the Cid and his 
Detther, which are partly thrown into dia- 
logue, not without dramatic effect. The 
whole is a free versión of the oíd traditions 
of the country, apparently made in the fif- 
teenth century, after the fictions of chivalry 
began to be known, and with the intention 
of giving the Cid rank among their héroes. 
The measure is that of the long verses 
used in the older Spanish poetry, with a 
caesural pause near the middle of each, and 
the terminaüon of the lines is in the euo' 
nante ar-o. (See Chap. YI., and the notes to 
it.) But in aU this there is great irregular- 
ity ; — many of the verses running out to 
twenty or more syllables, and several pas- 
sages fáiling to observe the proper aso- 
nante. Everything indicates that the oíd 
ballads were ftuniliar to the author, and 
from one passage I infer that he knew the 
cid poem of the Cid : 

Veredei Udiar a profla e tan firme le dar, 
Atantos pendones obrados al^ar e abaxar, 
Atantas langas quebradas por el primor que- 
brar, 
Atantos eavallos caer e non se levantar, 
Atanto cavallo sin duefio por el campo andar. 



The preoeding linea aeem imitated ^om 
the Cid's fight before Alcocer, in such a 
way as to leave no doubt that its author 
had seen the oíd poem : 

Veriedes tantas lanzas premer & alzar | 

Tanta adai]ga á íbradar d pasar i 

Tanta loriga {Usa desmanchar; 

Tantos pendones blancos salir bermeiof en, 

sangre; 
Tantos buenos cavalloa dn so* dueños andar. 
w. 734-738. 

Sinoe the preoeding remarks on the 
Crónica Rimada were published, Duran 
has reprinted the whole poem oarefnlly, 
with a prefooe and notes, in the second 
volume of his Bomancero, 1851, pp. 647- 
664. He comes to the oondusion, though he 
expresses it veiry modestly, that the Poema 
del Cid is much older than the Cránica 
Rimada, — en muy anterior— (p. 649) j 
and I doubt not that he is right, thongh be- 
bas not seemed to observe that the Crán- 
ica Imitates the Poema, He remarks, 
however, on its tree use of the dd ballads, 
and on the additions it makea, without 
early authority, to the Ufe of the Cid. I 
am, therefore, confírmed in my opinión that 
the Crónica is a much later work than the 
Poema ; but it is right to add that Dozy 
(Tom. I. pp. 623-637) is of a diflérent opin- 
ión, although he admits that its language is 
that of the fifteenth century, and cites to 
prove its great antiquity a baUad (pp. 636 
and 676), which, on the contrary, I have 
Uttle doubt served, as did other ballads, to 
build up the Crónica, and should, Uiere- 
fore, be cited to prove it to be later than 
the Poema, and not earUer. These two 
poems on the Cid have some resemblanoe 
to the " Chansons de Geste " of the Northern 
French Poets; so that Wolf has thought 
the Spanish was imitated firom the French. 
(Wiener Jahrbücher, Band CXVH. p. 110, 
and Translation of this History, Band II. 
486.) But Dozy (Becherches, Tom. I. p. 616 
sqq.) is of an exactly opposite opinión, and 
seems to me to be right. 

SI The only knowledge of the manuscript 
containiog these three poems was long 
derived from a few eztracts In the *^BibU- 
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Tbe poem with which this manuscrípt opens is called 
"The Book of Apollonius," and is the reproduction of a 
story whose origin is obscure, but which is itselí p^gm ^ 
familiar to us in the eighth book of Gower's ApoUoniuB. 
" Confessio Amantis," and in the play of " Pericles," 
that has sometimos been attributed to Shakspeare. It is 
found in Greek rhyme very early, but is here taken, almost 
without alteration of incident, from that great repository 
of populaf fiction in the Middle Ages, the '' Gesta Bo- 
manorum.'' It consists of about twenty-six hundred lines, 
divided into stanzas of four verses, all terminating with 
the same rhyme. At the beginning, the author says, in 
bis own person : 

In Gkxl's name the most holy, and Saint Mary's ñame most dear» 
If they but gnide and keep me in their blessed love and fear, 
I wiU strive to write a tale, in mastery new and clear, 
Where of royal ApoUonius the c<nirtly you shall hear. 

The new mastery or method — rnieva maestría — here 
claimed may be the structure of the stanza and its rhyme ; 
for in other respects the versification is like that of the 
Poem of the Cid, showing, however, more skill and ex- 
actness in the mere measure, and a slight improvement 
in the language. But the merit of the poem is small. It 
contains occasional notices of the manners of the age 
when it was produced, — among the rest, some sketches 
of a female jongleur, or rather one who pretended to be 

oteca Española" of Rodrigues de Castro ; the Uterary oplnions they express are of 

— an important work, whose author was small valué; but their materials, largely 

bom ih Galicia, in 1739, aud died at Mad- derived firom manusoripts, are curious, and 

rid, in 1790. The flrst volume, printed in firequently suoh as can be found in print no- 

1781, in folio, under the patot>nage of the where else. 

Count Florida Blanca, consista of a chrono- In this work (Madrid, 1786, fol., ToL II. 

logical aooount of the Babbinlcal writera pp. 604, 606), and for a long time, as I have 

who appeared in Spain firom the earliest said, there alone, were found notioesofthese 

times to his own, whether they wrote in poema ; but all of them were printed at 

Hebrew, Spanish, or any other language. the end of the Paria edition of Banchea'a 

The aecond, printed in 1786, conaista of a "Colección de Poeaiaa Anteriorea al Siglo 

similar account of the Spaniah writera, XV.," from a copy of the original manu- 

heathen and Chriatian, who wrote either in acript in the Eacurial, marked there III. 

Latin or in Spaniah down to the end of the K. 4to. Judging 'by the apecimena given 

thirteenth century, and whose number he in De Castro, the apelling of the manuacript 

makea about two hundred. Both volumea has not been careftilly followed in the copy 

are aomewhat inartificially compiled, and uaed for the Paria edition. 
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ffuch, — that are curious and interesting. Its chief attrac- 
tion, ho^ver, is its story, and this, unhappily, is not 
original.*» 

The next poem in the collection is called " The Life of 
our Lady, Saint Mary of Egypt," — a saint formerly much 
Bta. Msria ^^OTO famous than she is now, and one whose his- 
Egjpciaca. tory has often been rejected by the wiser mem- 
bers of the church that canonized her. Such as it appears 
in the oíd traditions, however, with all its sins upon its 
head, it is here set forth. But we notice at once a consid- 
erable diflference between the composition of its verse and 
that of any Castilian poetry assigned to the same or an ear- 
lier period. It is written in short unes, generally of eight 
syllables, and in couplets ; but sometimos a single Une care- 
lessly runs out to the number of ten or eleven syllables ; 
and, in a few instances, three or even four lines are in- 
cluded in one rhyme. It has a light air, quite unlike the 
stateliness of the Poem of the Cid ; and seems, from its 
verse and tone, as well as from a few French words scat- 
tered through it, *to have been borrowed from some of the 
earlier French Fabliaux, or, at any rate, to have been writ- 
ten in imitation of their easy and garrulous style. It opens 
thus, showing that it was intended for recitation : 

Listen, ye lordlmgs, listen to me, 

For true is my tale, as true as can be ; 

And listen in heart, that so ye may 

Have pardon, when hombly to God ye pray. 

It consists of fourteen hundred such meagre, monkish 
verses, and is hardly of importance, except as a monu- 
ment of the language at the period when it was written.** 

ojuglaretaa are legarded as a rery pasaage translated in the tezt shonld be 

degraded daas in Partida IV. (Tit :úv. Ley explained. The author says : 
3.) Thestoryof Apolloniu8,Pi1nceofT7re, Estudiar qnerri» 

as it is commonly called, and as we have Componer un rwmance de nuev» moeXHa. 

its incidents in this long poem, is the 163d Romanee here eridently means atory ; 

tale ot the "Gesta Bomanorum" (s. 1. and Uiis is theearliest use of the wordin 

1488, fol.). Itis, however, much older than this sense that I know of. Maeatria^ like 

that coUection. (Douoe, Illustratíons of our oíd Snglish Maúterie, means crt or 

Shakspeare, London, 1807, 8vo, Vol. II. p. akill, as in Ghanoer, heing the wtaá after- 

135 ; and Swan's translation of the Gesta, waids oomipted into Myattry. 
London, 1824, 12mo, Vol. II. pp. 164r-496.) » gt Mary of Bgypt was a saint of great 

Two words in the original Spanish of the repute in Spain and Portugal, and had her 
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The last of the three poems is in the same irregular 
measure and manner. It is calied '* The Adoration of 
the Three Holy Kings," and begins with the oíd ^he Threé 
tradition about the wise men that carne from the ^^^^ ^"*^- 
East ; but its chief subject is an arrest of the Holy Family, 
during their flight to Egypt, by robbers, the child of one 
of whom is cured of a hideous leprosy by being bathed in 
water previously nsed for bathing the Saviour ; this same 
child afterwards turning out to be the penitent thief of the 
crucifixión. It is a rhymed legend of only two hundred 
and fifty lines, and belongs to the large class of such com- 
positions that were long popular in Western Europe.^ 

Thus far, the poetry of the first century of Spanish lit- 
erature, like the earliest poetry of other modern countries, 
is anonymous ; for authorship was a distinction rarely 
coveted or thought of by those who composed in any of 
the dialects then forming throughout Europe, among the 
common people. It is even impossible to tell from what 
part bf the Christian conquests in Spain the poems of 
which we have spoken have come to us. We may infer, 
indeed, from their language and tone, that the Poem of 
the Cid belongs to the border country of the Moorish war 
in the direction of Catalonia and Valencia, and that the 
earliest ballads, of which we shall speak hereafter, came 
originally from the midst of the contest, with whose very 
spirit they are often imbued. In the same way, too, we 
may be persuaded that the poems of a more religious tem- 
per were produced in the quieter kingdoms of the North, 

adventares written by Pedro de Jlibade- to be repeated. (Bayle, DicÜonaIre His- 

neyra, in 1609, and Diogo Yaa Carrillo, in tonque et Critique, Amsterdam, 1740, fol., 

1678. They were alsó ftxUy giren in the Tom. 111% pp. 334r-336.) 

" Flos Sanctorum" of the former, and, in a ^ Both of the last poems in this MS. 

more attractive form, by Bartolomé Cay- were first printed by the distinguished 

rasco de Figueroa, at the end of his " Tem- statesman and scholar, the Marques de 

pío MiUtante» (YalladoUd, 1602, 12mo), Fidal, in the Revista de Madrid, 1841, and, 

where they ñU about one hundred and thirty as it would seem, firom bad copies. At 

flow^ing octave stanzas, and by Montalvan, least, they contain many more inaccuracies 

in the drama of " La Gitana de Menfis." of spelling, versiñcatlon, and style, than 

She has, too, a church dedicated to her at the first, and appear to be of a later age ; 

Borne, on the bank of the Tiber, made out for I do not think the French Fabliaux, 

of the graceñü ruins of the temple of For- which they imítate, were known in Spain 

tuna Yirilis. But her history has often been till after the period commonly assigned to 

rcjeoted as apocryphal, or at least as unfit the Apollonius. 
8 
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where monaeteríes had been founded, and Chrístianity had 
already struck its roots deep into the soil of the natíonal 
character. Still, we have no evidence to show where 
any one of the poems we have thus far noticed was 
written. 

But, as we advance, this state of things is changed. 
The next poetry we meet is by a known author, and 
Gonzalo de oomcs from a known locality. It was written 
Bercec. ]jj Qonzalo, a seculaT priest who belonged to the 
monasteiy of San Millan or Saint Emilianus, in the terri- 
tory of Calahorra, far within the borders of the Moorish 
war, and who is commonly called Berceo, from the place 
of his birth. Of the poet himself we know little, except 
that he flourished from 1220 to 1246, and that, as he once 
speaks of suffering from the weariness of oíd age,*^ he 
probably died after 1260, in the reign of Alfonso the 
Wise.*^ 

His works amount to above thirteen thousand Unes, and 
fiU an octavo volume.*' They are all on religious subjects, 
and consist of rhymed Lives of San Domingo de Silos, 
Santa Oria, and San Millan ; poems on the Mass, the Maf- 
tyrdom of San Lorenzo, the Merits of the Madonna, the 
Signs that are to precede the Last Judgment, and the 
Mourning of the Madonna at the Cross, with a few Hymns, 
and especially a poem of more than three thousand six 
hundred lines on the Miracles of the Virgin Mary. With 
one inconsiderable exception, the whole of this formidable 
mass of verse is divided into stanzas of four lines each, 
like those in the poem of ApoUonius of Tyre ; and though 
in the language there is a perceptible advance since the 
days when the Poem of the Cid •was written, still the 
power and movement of that remarkable legend are en- 
tirely wanting in the verses of the careful ecclesiastic.^ 

ss It ia in Sta. Oria, et. 2. on the subject of Berceo in the " Examen 

Quiero en mi vege.. maguer «> ya can-ado. ^.^íl^^^l ^.^To^fí* ^' *^ i'^'l"^'*^" 

De esta santa Virgen romanzar su dictado. ®*® (Madnd, 1806, 12mo, pp. 22 et seq.), 

an anonymouB pamphlet, written, I believe, 

s> Sánchez, Poeaias Anteriores, Tom. II. by Pellicer, the editar of Don Qaixote. 

p. Iv. ; Tom. III. pp. adlv—lvi. As Berceo « The second Tolume of Sanchez's Pti^ 

was ordained Deacon in 1221, he must have sias Anteriores. 

been bom as early as 1193, since deacon's ss The metrical form adopted by Berceo, 

orders were not taken before the age of which Lorenso de Segura, in the same cen- 

twenty-three. Bee some curious remarks tury, calis the quaderna m'a, and which is, 
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"The Life of San Domingo de Silos/' with which bis 
volume opens, begins, like a bomily, witb these worde : 
" In tbe ñame of tbe Fatber, wbo made all tbings, and of 



in fact, thst of the poem of Apollonias, 
should be partácularly noticed, becaose it 
oontinaed to be a ÍSAYorite one in Spain for 
above two centuriea. The foIlowin¿ stansas, 
which are among the best in Berceo, may 
serré aa a fitrarable specimen of ito char- 
acter. They are from the " Signs of the 
Judgment," 8anche«, Tom. II. p. 274. 

Ef ti wra el nno de los slgnof dubdadoB : 
Subirá a lai nube* el mar muchofl Mtadoc, 
Ha8 alto que las gierraa S mun que loa colladoit 
Tanto que en sequero fincaran los pescados. 



Las aves esso mesmo menudas { granadas 
Andarán dando gritos todas mal espantadas i 
Assl faran las bestias por domar i domadas. 
Non podran 2 la noche tomar a sus posadas. 

And this shall be one of the signs that flU 

-with doubts and fright t 
The sea its waves shall gather up, and lift 

tbem, in its might, 
Up to the clouds, and far abOTO the daik sier- 

ra's height, 
Leaying the fishes on diy land, a strange and 

fiearñil sight. 

The birds besides that flll the air, the birds 

both small and grcat, 
Shall screaming fly and wheel about, scared 

by their coming fkte i 
And quadrupeds, both those we tame, and 

those in untiuned state, 
Shall wander round, ñor shelter flnd vhere 

safe they vonned of late. 

Therewas, no doubt, difficulty in such a 
protracted lystem of rhyme, but not much } 
and when rhyme ftrst appeared in the 
modem languages, an exoess of it was the 
natural consequence of ita noiBlty. la 
Uurge portions of the Proren^al poetry, 
ita abondanoe is quite ridiculous ; aa in 
the ^* Croisade contre les Hérétiquea Albi- 
geois,"— a remarkable poem, dating firom 
1210, exoellently edited by M. C. Fauriel 
(Paria, 1837, 4to), — in which atanzaa occur 
where the aame rhyme ia repeated above a 
hnndred times. IVhen and where tlüs 
quatemion rhyme, aa it is uaed by Berceo, 
waa first introduced, cannot be determined ; 
but it aeema to have been very early em- 
ployed in poema tliat were to be publicly re- 
cited. (F. Wolf, Ueber dle Laia, Wien. 1841, 
8yo, p. 267.) The oldeat example I know 
of it in a modem dialect datea firom about 
1100, and ia found in the curioua MS. of 
Poetry of the Waldenses (F. Diez, Trouba- 



doura, Zwickau, 1826, 8yo, p. 230) naed by 
Baynouard } — the inatance to which I refer 
being "Lo novel Confort" (Poésies des 
Trouljadours, Paris, 1817, Sro, Tom. II. p. 
111), which begins : 

Aquest novel confort de vertuos lavor 
Mando, vos scrivent en carita et en amor t 
Prego TOS carament per l'amor del segnor, 
Abandona lo segie, serré a Dio eum temor. 

In Spain, whither it no doubt carne firom 
Provence, its hiaiory ia aimply, — that it oc- 
cura in the poem of Apollonius j tliat it geta 
ita flmt known date in Berceo about 1230 ; 
and that it conttnued in uae tul the end of 
the fourteenth century. 

The thirteen thouaand veraea of Berceo*B 
poetry, including even the Hymna, are, 
witb the exoeption of about twenty linea of 
the " Duelo de la Virgen," in thia meaaure. 
Theae twenty linea constitute a song of tbe 
Jewa who watched the aepulchre after tho 
crucifixión, and, like the parta of the de- 
mons in the oíd Myateries, are inbended to 
be droll, but are, in fioct, aa Berceo himaeif 
aaya of them, more truly than perliape he 
waa aware, " not wortb three flga." They 
are, however, of aome consequence, aa per« 
bapa the earlieat specimen of Spaiüah iyri- 
oal poetry tliat haa come down to ua with a 
date. They begin thus : 

Velat, aliama de los Judíos, 

Eya velar I 
Que no tos fürten el fljo de Dios, 

Eya veUr I 
Car furtarvoslo querroa, 

Eya velar I 
Andre C Piedro et Johan, 

Eya velar I 

Duelo, 178-«. 

Wateh, congregatíon of the Jew, 

Vp and wateh I 
I<est they should steal God's son from yon, 

Up and wateh I 
For they wiU seek to steal the son, 

Up and wateh I 
His followers, Andrew, and Fetor, and John, 

Up and wateh I 

Sánchez considera it a Fi/lancicOf to be 
anng like a litany (Tom. lY. p. ix.) ; and 
Martines de la Boaa treata it much in the 
aame way. (Obraa, Paria, 1827, 12mo, Tom. 
I. p. 161.) 

In general, the versiñcation of Berceo ia 
regular, — aometimea it ia harmonioua } and 
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our Lord Jesús Christ, son of the gloríous Virgin, and of 
the Holy Spirit, who is equal with them, I intend to tell 
a story of a holy confessor. I intend to tell a story in the 
plain Romance, in which the common man is wont to talk 
with his neighbor ; for I am not so leamed as to use 
the other Latin. It wiU be well worth, as I think, a cup 
of good wine." ® Of course, there is no poetry in thoughts 
like these ; and much of what Berceo has left us does not 
rise higher. 

Occasionally, however, we find better thiñgs. In some 
portions of his work there is a simple-hearted piety that 
is very attractive, and in some a story-telling spirit that 
is occasionally striking. The best passages are to be 
found in his long poem on the " Miracles of the Virgin," 
which consists of a series of twenty-five tales of her inter- 
vention in human affairs, composed evidently for the pur- 
pose of increasing the spirit of devotion in the worship 
particularly paid to her. The opening or induction to 
these tales contains the most poetical passage in Berceo's 
works ; and in the following versión the measure and sys- 

thoagh he now and then Indulges hinuelf {"amilia de los Girones, 1577, ff. 4 b. and . 

in imperfect rh^mes, that may be the 73 a. Salasar de Mendoza, Origen de laa 

beginning of the national aaonantea (San- Dignidades seglares, 1618, lib. I. c. 6 and 

ches, Tom. II. p. xy.), stUl the license he 9. Nayarrete, Colección de Yiages, Tom. 

takea is much less than might be antici- II. 1826, p. 9.) But it gradually loet 

pated. Indeed, Sanches represents the much of its meaning, and soon after 1600 

harmony and finish of his versiflcation as Salasar says it was eon/erred on anybody 

quite surprising, and uses stronger lan- that wanted it, — a quantos le quieren, 

guage in relation to it than seems justifl- Later It was a»tutnedj without anthorlty, 

able, considering some of the fftcts he even more than the títie of Esquire is wiüi 

admits. (Tom. n . p. zi.) os. A poAi, ridiculing its abuse, was written 

^ San Domingo de Silos, st. 1 and 2. The as long ago as thé middle of the eighteenth 

Saviour, according to the &ahion of the age, oentury, in which we are told that, since the 

is called, in y. 2, Don Jesu Christo, — the apple-women giye and take Señor and Don 

word then being synonymous with Dom-* by baskets-füll, these titles haye lost all 

inus. See a curious note on its use, in Don meaning : - 

Quixote, ed Clemencln, Madrid, 1836, 4to, p^^„, dar 5«ior y Do» * 

Tom. V. p. 408. Eg lo minno que dar nada, 

Don was, originally, and for a long time, Pues m lo toman y toman 

it is said, giyen as of right to nothing less ^** Fruterai a CanaatH. 

than saints, the royal flunily, and the (El Jornalero por Sylvestre Gamperino 

Ricos Ornes ; — a rank nearly or quite que no tiene Don si no es prestado, Madrid, 

equal to that of Grandees in modem times. 1769, 4to, pp. 8.) 

When it was conferred, it was done by Nowadays eyerybody recelves it Tour 

especial patent, as, for instance, in the tailor is addressed Señor Don Luis X., 

case of ColumbuB ; for it was not implied Sastre. MioutoU, altes und neues aus Span- 

by the fact of haying another tltle. (Gudiel ien, 1864, 8yo, Tom. II. p. 127. 
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tem of rhyme in the original have been preserved, so as to 
give somethiiig of its air and manner : 

My fríends, and faithfal vassals of Almighty God aboye, 

If ye listen to my words in a spirit to improye, 

A tale ye shall hear of piety and love, 

Which afterwards yourselves shall heartily approve. 

I, a master in Diviniiy, GonzaWe Berceo hight, 
Once waodering as a Pilgiim, found a meadow richly digbt» 
Green and peopled fuU of flowers, of flowers fair and bright, 
A place where a weary man would rest Mm with delight. 

And the flowers I beheld all looked and smelt so sweet, 

That the senses and the soul they seemed alike to greet ; 

While on every side ran fountalns through all this glad retreat, , 

'Which in winter kindly warmth supplied, yet tempered summer*s heat. 

An^ of rioh and goodly trees there grew a boundless maze, 
Granada's apples bright, and figs of golden rays. 
And many other fruits, beyond my skill to praise ; 
But none that turneth sour, and none that e*er decays. 

The freshness of that meadow, the sweetness of its flowers, 
The dewy shadows of the trees, that MI like cooling showers, 
Renewed within my frame its worn and wasted powers ; 
I deem the Tery odors would have nourished me for hours.^ 

This induction, which is continued through forty stanzas 
more, of unequal merit, is little connected with the stories 
that foUow ; the storíes, again, are not at all connected 
among themselves ; and the whole ends abruptly with a 
few lines of homage tp the Madonna. It is, therefore, 
inartifícial in its structure throughout. But in the narra- 
tivo parts there is often naturalness and spirit, and some- 
times, though rarely, poetry. The tales themselves belong 
to the religious fictions of the Middle Ages, and were no 



so AmigOB i Tuallos de Dios omnlpotent. Avie hy grand abondo de buenas arboledas, 

Si vos me escachasedes por vuestro consiment, Milgranos i Agüeras, peros í mazanedas, 

Qaerriavos contar un buen aveniment : £ muchas otras fímctas de diversas monedas ; 

Terródeslo en cabo por bueno verament. Has non avie ningunas podridas nin acedas. 



To Maestro Gonzalvo de Berceo nomnado 
lendo en Bomerla caeci en un prado. 
Verde S bien sencido, de flores bien poblado, 
Logar cobdlciaduero pora orne cansado. 

Daban olor sobeio las flores bien olientes, 
Refrescaban en ome las caras e las mientes, 
Manaban cada canto ñientes claras corrientes, 
£a venuio bien Mas, en yviemo calientes. 
3* 



La verdura del prado, la olor de las flores. 
Las sombras de los arbores de temprados sa- 
bores 
Refrescáronme todo é perdí los sudores : 
Fodrie vevlr el ome con aquellos olores. 

Sánchez, Tom. II. p. 28S. 
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doubt intended to excite devout feeliugs in tbose to whom 
they were addressed; but, like the oíd Mysteries, and 
much else that passed under the ñame of religión at the 
same period, they often betray a very doubtful mo- 
rality.'^ 

" The Miracles of the Virgin '' is not only the longest, 
but the most curious, of the poema of Berceo. The rest, 
however, should not be entirely neglected. The poem on 
the " Signs which shall precede the Judgment " is often 
solemn, and once or twice rises to poetry ; the story of 
María de Cisneros, in the " Life of San Domingo/' is well 
told, and so is that of the wild appearance in the heavens 
of Saint James and Saint Millan fighting for the Chrís- 
tians at the battle of Simancas, much as it is found in the 
" General Chronicle of Spain.'' But perhaps nothing is 
more characteristic of the author or of his age than the 
spirit of childlike simplicity and religious tendemess that 
breathes through several parts of the '* Mouming of the 
Madonna at the Cross/' — a spirit of gentle, faithful, 
credulous devotion, with which the Spanish people in 
their wars against the Moors were as naturally marked 
as they were^with the ignorance that belonged to the 
Christian world generally in those dark and troubled 
times. ^ 

^ A good aocount of this pait of Bereeo*B Juan qu«m dlst por filo aquí plora oonmigot 

workB, though I think Bomewhat too severo, Buegote quem condones eato que lo te digo. 
íb to be foand in Dr. Dunham'B « Hiatory of ^ '*• ™* 

Spain and Portugal" (London, 1832, 18mo, I ^ead theae stanaiB wlth a feeling akin 

Tom. IV. pp. 21&-229), a work of meiit, to that with which I should look at a pio- 

the early part of which, as in the case of to« on the same subject by Perugino. They 

Berceo, resta more frequently than might n»ay b« traoBlated thus : 

be expected on original authorities. Excel- ^ g^n, in thee and me lift stíll was ftlt as 
lent translations will be found in Prof. one ; 

liongfeUow's Introductory Essay to his ver- I loved thee much, and thou lovedBt me In 
sion of the Coplas de Manrique, Boston, perfectncM, my »on ¡ 

1833, 12mo, pp. 6 and 10. ^^ ^'*^ *» *^«« '^ ■""' «»* I thy faith had 

«Por example, when the Madonna Í8 AnddXthylM8e«ndpltylngloTe Ibigetme 

represented as looking at the croBS, and now, my son ? 

addressing her expiring Son : „ , ^ » v * * i. i t.i 

^^ «- o My »on, foiiget me not, but take my soul wltli 

Fiío, siempre oviemoB lo é tu una vida ; ^j^^ ^.^h holds but one heart that klndred la 

10 i ti quisl mucho, é ftii de ti quenda ; ^||jj ming _ 

losempretecrey, é fui de ti creída ; John, whom thou gavert to be my chlld. who 

La tu piedad laiga ahora me oblida ? here wlth me doth pine ; 

.,,, ... ^ I pray thee, then, that to my prayer thougrap 

Fiio, non me oblidea é llévame contigo, ' clouBly Incline. 

NonmeflncaeuBieglo mas de un buen amigO{ ^___ 
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I cannot pass ñirther withoat offering 
tbe tribato of my homage to two persona 
who have done tnore than any others in the 
nlneteenth cenfcury to make Spauish litera- 
ture kuown, and to obtain for It the honors 
to which it is entitled beyond the limits of 
the coimtry that gave it birth. 

The first of them, and one whose ñame I 
have ahready cited, is Friedrich Boaterwek, 
who was bom at Oker, in the kingdom of 
Hanover, in 1766, and passed nearly all the 
more active portion of his Ufe at Cfóttlngen, 
where he died in 1828, widely respected as 
one of the most distinguished profiessors of 
that long feíTored universlty. A project for 
preparing by the most competent hands a 
foll history of the arts and sciences firom 
the period of their revival in modem £a- 
rope was first suggested at Gottingen by 
another of its well-known professors, John 
Gottfrled Eichhom, in the latter part of the 
eighteentíi century. But, though that re- 
markable scholar pablished, in 1796-9, two 
volomes of a leamed Introductlon* to the 
whole work which he had projected, he 
went no fiírther, and most of his coftdjutors 
stopped when hk did, or soon afterwards. 
The portion of it assigned to Boaterwek, 
however, which was the enüre history of 
elegant literature in modem times, was 
happily achieyed by him between 1801 and 
1819, in twelve volomes, octavo. Of this 
división "The History of Spanish Litera- 
ture " filis the third volume, and was pub- 
lished in 1804 *, — a work remarkable for its 
general philosophical views, and by fax the 
best extant on the subject it discusses *, but 
imperfect in many particulars, because its 
author was unable to procure a large num- 
ber of Spanish books needful for his task, 
and because he knew many considerable 
Spanish authors only by insufficient ex- 
tracta. In 1812 a translation of it into 
Frcnch was printed, in two volumes, by 
Madame Streck, with a judicious prefáce by 
tiie venerable M. Stapfer. In 1823 it came 
out, together with its author's brief " His- 
tory of Portuguese Literature," in an Eng- 
lish translation made with taste and skill 
by Miss Thomasina Boss ; and, in 1829, a 
Spanish versión of the first and smallest 
part of it, with important notes, sufficient 
with the text to fill a volume in octavo, was 
prepared by two excellent Spanish scholars, 
José Gomee de la Cortina, and Nicolás 
Hogaldey Mollinedo,~a work which alj. 



loyers of Spanish literature would gladly 
see completed. It was, however, attacked 
in a paper published at Bayonne ; but it 
was defended successfuUy in a tract entitled 
" Cuatro Palmetazos bien plantados por el 
Domine Lucas a los Gazeteros de Bayona," 
ec. (Cádiz, 1830, 4to, pp. 28), written by 
Bart. ' José Gallardo. Puigblanch Opús- 
culos Gramático-Satíricos. Londres [1832], 
12mo, Tom. I. p. Ixvi.; — a whimsical col- 
lection of odds and ends of politics and 
learning. 

Since the timeof Bouterwek,noforeigner 
has done more to promote a knowledge of 
Spanish literature than M. Simonde de Sis- 
mondi, who was bom at Geneva, in 1773, 
and died there in 1842, honored and loved 
by all who knew his wise and generous 
spirit, as it exhibited itself either in his per- 
sonal intercourse, or in his great works on 
the history of Franco and Itály, — two 
countries to which, by a Une of time-hon- 
ored ancestors, he seemed almost equaUy to 
belong. In 1811 he delivered tn his naüve 
city a course of brilliant lectures on the 
Uterature of the South of Europe, and, in 
1813, published them at Paris. They in- 
volved an account of the Proven^^al and the 
Portuguese, as weU as of the Italian and 
the Spanish } but inwhatever relates to the 
Spanish Sismondi was even less weU pro- 
vided with the original authors than Bon- 
terwek had been, and was, in consequence, 
under obligations to his predecessor, which, 
while he takes no pains to conceal them, 
diminish the authoríty of a work that wiU 
yet always be read for the beauty of its 
Btyle, and the richness and wisdom of its 
reflections. The entire series of these lec- 
tures was translated into Germán by L. 
Hain, in 1815, and into English with notes, 
by T. Roscoe, in 1823. The part relaüng to 
Spanish Uterature was published in Span- 
ish, with occasional alterations and addi- 
tions, by José Lorenzo Figueroa and José 
Amador de los Bios, at SeviUe, in two vols. 
8vo, 1841-2, — the notes relating to Anda- 
lusian authors being particularly valuable. 

None but those who have gone over the 
whole ground occupied by Spanish Utera- 
ture can know how great are the meríts of 
scholars like Bouterwek and Sismondi,— 
acute, philosophical, and thoughtful, — 
who, with an apparatus of authors so in- 
complete, have yet done so much for the 
lUustration of their subject. 
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ALFONSO THE WISE. — HIS LIFE. BIS LETTER TO PÉREZ DE GUZMAN. — 

HIS CANTIGAS IN THE GALICIAN. ORIGIN OF THAT DIALECT AND OF 

THE PORTUGÜESE. HIS TESORO. HIS FROSE. LAW OONCERNINO 

THE CASTILIAN. HIS CONQUISTA DE ULTRAMAR. OLD FUEROS. 

THE FUERO JUZGO. THE SETENARIO. THE ESPEJO. THE FUERO 

REAL. THE SIETE PARTIDAS AND THEIR MERITS. CHARACTER OF 

ALFONSO. 

The second known author in Castilian literature bears a 
name much more distinguished than the fírst. It is Alfonso 
the Tenth, who, from his great advancement in various 
branches of human knowledge, has been called Alfonso 
the Wise, or the Leamed. He was the son of Ferdinand 
the Third, a saint in the Koman calendar, who, uniting 
anew the crowns of Castile and León, and enlarging the 
limits of his power by important conquests from the 
Moors, settled more firmly than they had before been set- 
tled the foundations of a Christian empire in the Penin- 
sula.^ 

Alfonso was bom in 1221, and ascended the throne in 
1252. He was a poet, much connected with the Pro- 
ven9alTroubadours of his time,* and was besides so greatly 

1 Mariana, Hist, Lib. XII. c. 16, ad. fin. then kindled the flamea ; — an act of 

Ferdinand was canonized by Glement YIi: devotion recorded by Mariana, aa if to do 

in 1672, and the magnificent festival that him honor (Lib. XII. c zi.), and glori- 

followed — the most magnificent and gor- fied in poetry by Calderón (Auto del Santo 

geoos that Seville ever saw — is recorded Bey, Parte I.), and in a fresco by Lucas de 

at length in a folio volume, with numerous Yaldes, on the walls of the church of St. 

platea, published the same year by Fer- Paul, at Seville. (Cean Bermudez, Dicción* 

nando de la Torre Farfan, which, notwith« ario, 1800, Tom. Y. p. 106.) It is but just 

Btanding the Oongorism of its style, is a to add that thls early spirit of intolerance 

book to be read for the history of Spanish is not due to the Inquisition, which waa not 

art. The remains of St. Ferdinand consti- known iif Spain till two centurles after Fer- 

tute the peculiar claim of the Cathedral of dinand's death (see post Chap. XXIY.) , 

Seville to the worship of the devout ; but it but that this spirit rather itself gave birth 

may not be amias to remember that this is to the Inquisition, as its natural result and 

the king who, to show his religious seal, exjwnent. 

carried,with his own royal handa, wood for ^ Diez, Poesie der Troubadoura, pp. 75, 

bnming a poor Albigensian heretic, and 226, 227, 331-350. A long poem on the 

(32) 
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fikilled in geometry, astronomy, and the occult sciences 
then so jnuch yalued, that his repatation was early spread 
thronghoat Europe, on account of his general AMbo» ura 
science. But, as Mariana quaíntly says of him, ^^^*^ 
"He was more fit for letters than for the goyemment 
of his subjects ; he studied the heavens, and watched the 
stars, bnt forgot the earth, and lost his kingdom.'^' 

His character is still an interesting one. He appears 
to have had more political, phüosophical, and elegant 
leaming, than any other man of his time ; to have reasoned 
more wisely in matters of legislation, and to have made 
üirther ad vahees in some of the exact sciences ; — accom- 
plishments that he seems to have resorted to in the latter 
part of his life for consolation amidst unsuccessíul wars 
with foreign enemies and a rebellious son. The following 
letter from him to one of the Guzmans, who was then in 
great favor at the court of the Eing of Fez, shows at once 
how low the fortimes of the Christian monarch were simk 
before he died, and with how much simplicity he could 
speak of their bitterness. It is dated in 1282, and is a 
favorable specimen of Castilian prose at a period so early 
in the history of the language.* 

" Cousin Don Alonzo Pérez de Guzman : My ajffliction 
is great, because it has fallen from such a height that 

inflaenoe of the stan was addressed to Al- tainly few Spaniardt, and, iodeed, fsw per- 

fonso by Nat de Mona (Baynouard, Troub., sona of any oountry, regarded, in hla time, 

Tom. y. p. 209) ; and besldea the curióos as worth copying. 

poem addressed to him by Giratid Blquier * This letter, whieh the Spanish Academy 

of Narbonne, in 1275, given by Diez, we calis "inimitable," though early referred 

know that in another poem this distin- to, is not known by me to have been printed 

guished Troubadour moumed the klng's before it appeared from an inexact oopy in 

death. (Baynouard, Tom. Y. p. 171. MU- Pablo de Espinosa (Hist de Sevilla, Se- 

lot, Histoire dea Troubadours, Paria, 1774, gunda Parte, Sevilla, 1630, p. 37). Sereral 

12mo, Tom. III. pp. 329-374.) oíd bailada have been made out of it, one 

> Historia, Lib. XIII. c. 20. The léss of which is to be found in the ^ Cancionero 

favorable side of Alfonso's character is de Bomances," por Lorenzo de Sepolveda 

given by the cynical Bayle, Art Castile. (Sevilla, 1684, 18mo, 1 104). The letter is 

In the Memorial Histórico, published by found in the preftuse to the Academy's edi- 

the Spanish Academy of I^story (1861, tion of the Partidas, and is ezplained by the 

Tom. I. pp. 267, 258), are two receipts aocounta in Mariana (Hist, Lib. XIY. c. 5), 

given by Alfonso in 1270 for many MSS. Conde (Dominación de los Árabes, Tom. 

borroved to be transcribed, among which HI. p. 69), and Mondcijar (Memorias, Lib. 

are Lucan, Statius, the Eclogues and Geor- VI. c. 14). The original is said to be in the 

gics of Virgil, Ovid's EpisÜes, Cicero*s possession of the' Duke of Medina-Sidonia. 

gomnium Scipionis, etc.,— books which cer- (Semanario Pintoresco, 1845, p. 808.) 
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it will be seen afar ; and as it has fallen on me, who am the 
ñiend of all the world, so in aU the world will men know 
Letter of ^his my mísfortune, and its sharpness, which I 
Aifonao. guffer unjustlj from my son, assisted by my 
friends and by my prelates, who, instead of setting peace 
between us, have put mischief, not under secret pretences 
or covertly, but with bold openness. And thus I find no 
protection in mine own land, neither defender ñor cham- 
pion ; and yet have I not deserved it at their hands, unless 
it were for ihe good I have done them. And now, since 
in mine own land they deceive, who should have served 
and assisted me, needful is it that I should seek abroad 
those who will kindly care for me ; and since they of Cas- 
tile have been false to me, none can think it ill that I ask 
help among those of Benamarin.* For if my sons are mine 
enemies, it will not then be wrong that I take mine ene- 
mies to be my sons ; enemies according to the law, but 
not of free cholee. And such is the good king Aben 
Jusaf ; for I love and valué him much, and he will not 
despise me or fail me ; for we are at truce. I know also 
how much you are his, and how much he loves you, and 
with good cause, and how much he will do through your 
good counsel. Therefore look not at the things past, but 
at the things present. Consider of what lineage you are 
come, and that at some time hereafter I may do you good, 
and if I do it not, that your own good deed shall be its 
own good reward. Therefore, my cousin, Alonzo Pérez 
de Guzman, do so much for me with my lord and your 
friend, that, on pledge of the most precious crown that I 
have, and the jewels thereof, he should lend me so much 
as he may hold to be just. And if you can obtain his aid, 
let it not be hindered of coming quickly ; but rather think 
how the good friendship that may come to me from your 
lord will be through your hands. And so may God's 
friendship be with you. Done in Seville, my only loyal 
city, in the thirtieth year of my reign,'and in the first of 
these my troubles. Signed, The King." * 

6 A race of Afirican princes, who reigned 1551, fol., c. 219. Oayangos, Mohanunedan 
in Morocco, and subjected all Western Af- Dynastieg, Yol. II. p. 325.) 
rica. ^Crónica de Alfonso XI., Yalladolid, o Alonso Pérez de Guzman, of the great 
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The unhappy monarch survived the date of this striking 
letter but two years, and died in 1284. At one period of 
Ms life, his consideration throughout Christendom was so 
great that he was elected Emperor of Germany ; but this 
was only another source of sorrow to him, for his claims 
were contested, and after some time were silently set 
aside by the election of Rodolph of Hapsburg, upon whose 
dynasty the glories of the House of Austria rested so 
long.» The life of Alfonso, therefore, was on the whole 
unfortunate, and full of painful vicissitudes, that might 
well have broken the spirit of most men, and that were 
certainly not without an eflFect on his/ 

So much the more remarkable is it that he should be 
distinguished among the chief founders of his country's 
intellectual fame, — a distinction which again be- .„ 

' ° Alfonso as a 

comes more extraordmary when we recoUect that man of let- 
he enjoys it not in letters alone, or in a single de- "' 
partment, but in many ; since he is to be remembered alike 
for the great advancement which Castilian prose compo- 
sition made in his hands, for his poetry, for his astronom- 
ical tables, which all the progress of science since has not 
deprived of their valué, and for his great work on legis- 
lation, which is at this moment an authority in both hem- 
ispheres.^ 

family of that ñame, the person to whom In Pbosb : 1. Crónica General de España, 
this remarkable letter is addressed, vent to be noticed hereaíter. 2. A Universal 
over to AMca, in 1276, with many knights, History, containing an al^stract of the Kis- 
to serré Aben Jusaf against his rebellious tory of the Jews. 3. A Translation of the 
subjects, stipulatmg that he should not be Bible. 4. £1 Libro del Tesoro, a work on 
required to serve against Christians. (Ortiz general philosophy ; but Sarmiento, in a 
de Zuúiga, Anales, p. 113.) MS. which I possess, says that this is a 

7 The principal Ufe of Alfbnso X. is that translation of the Tesoro of Brunetto Latini, 
by the Marquis of Mondegar (Madrid, 1777, Dante's master, and that it was not made 
fol.) j but it did not receive its author's by order of Alfonso j adding, however, that 
final revisión, and is an imperfect work. he has seen a book entitled " Flores de Fil- 
(Prúlogo de Cerda y Rico ; and Baena, osof ia," which professes to have been com- 
HUos de Madrid, Madrid, 1790, 4to, Tom. piled by this king's command, and may be 
II. pp. 304-312.) For the part of Alfonso's the work here Intended. 5. The Tabulas 
life devoted to letters, ampie materials are Alfonsinas, or Astronomical tables. 6. His- 
to be found in Castro (Biblioteca Española, toria de todo el Suceso de Ultramar, to be 
Tom. II. pp. 625-688), and in the Reper- noticed presently. 7. El Espéculo ó Es- 
torio Americano (Londres, 1827, Tom. III. pejo de todos los Derechos ; El Fuero Real, 
pp. 67-77), where there is a valuable paper, and other laws published tn the Opüsculos 
written, I belicve, by Salva, who published Legales del Rey Alfonso el Sabio (ed. de la 
that journal. Real Academia de Historia, Madrid, 1836, 

8 The works attributed to Alfonso are: 2Tom. fbl.). 8. Las Siete Partidas. — In 
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Of his poetry, we possess, besides works of very doubt- 
fül genuineness, two, about one of which there has been 
less question than there ought to have been, and abont 
the other none : his " Cantigas," or Chants, in honor of 
the Madonna, and his " Tesoro," a treatise on the trans- 
mutation of the baser metáis into gold. 

Of the Cantigas, there are extant no less than fonr hun- 
dred and one, composed in Unes of from Six to twelve 
HiB Cánti syllables, and rhymed with a considerable degree 
«^ of exactness.* Their measure and manner are 

Proven9al. They are devoted to the praises and the mira- 
cles of the Madonna, in whose honor the king founded in 
1279 a religious and military order ;^® and in devotion to 
whom, by his last will, he directed these poems to be per- 
petually chanted in the church of Saint Mary of Murcia, 
where he desired his body might be buried.^ Only a few 



Tersb : 1. Another Tesoro. 2. Las Can- 
tigas. 8. Two stanzas of the Querellas. 
Several of these works, like the Universal 
History and tíie Ultramar, were, as we 
know, only compiled by his order, and in 
others he moat have been much assisted. 
But the whole mass shows how wide were his 
views, and how great must have been his In- 
flaence on the language, the literature, and 
the ÍQtellectaal progress of his country. 

» Castro, BibUoteca, Tom. II. p. 632, 
where he speaks of the MS. of the Cantigas 
in the Escorial. The one at Toledo, which 
contains only a hundred, is the MS. of 
which a fac-simile is given in the " Paleo- 
graphia Española *' (Madrid, 1758, 4to, p. 
72), and in the notes to the Spanish trans 
lation of Bouterwek's History (p. 129). 
Large extracts firom the Cantigas are found 
in Castro (Tom. II. pp. 361, 362, and pp. 
631-643), and in the " Nobleza del Anda- 
luzia" of Argote de Molina (Sevilla, 1868, 
fol., f. 161), followed by a curious notice of 
the king, in Chap. 19, and a poem in his 
honor. 

10 Mondcjar, Memorias, p. 438. 

11 His directions are so minute and so 
strange conceming the difTerent parts of 
his body, that I think he hoped for imme- 
diate religious honors, — his father, al- 
though not canonized lili above four cen- 
turies after his death, having been invoked 
as a Saint at his tomb from the time of his 
interment, or directly afterwards (Espi- 
nosa, Hist. de Sevilla, folio, Tom. 1. 1G27, ff. 



154-156, and Bibadeneyra, FIos Sanctorum, 
1761, fol., Tom. n. p. 194). Thus, Alfonso 
requests that his body may be buried in the 
Monastery of Sta. María la Beal de Murcia, 
unless his executors deem it more for the 
glory of God to inter it at Seville, or else- 
where, — giving as a reason for his reqnest 
that " Murcia was the fírst place it pleased 
God he should gain in the service and to 
the honor of the King Don Ferdinand." 
His heart he requires should be buried on 
Mount Calvary, wher», he adds, " lie some 
of my íbre&thers ; *' or, if this cannot be 
done at once, then he dh^ects that it be 
put aside, and kept safely till it can be 
done. The rtat of the contenta of his body 
he orders to be carried to Murcia, and this 
ynjA done ; but the body itself was buried 
at Seville, next to that of his &ther 3 and 
what became of his heart does not appear. 
The Monastery of Sta. Maria la B«al of 
Murcia, however, belonged to the Knights 
Templars, and, after their order was sup- 
pressed, it fell to decay. In consequenoe of 
this, such portions of the remains of Al- 
fonso the Wise as had been deposited there 
were, by a special and solemn decree of 
Charles V., in 1525, transferred to the 
Cathedral of the same city, where Laborde 
saw their mausoleum about 1798 ; but 
firom the phraseology of the imperial de- 
cree, and from the ridiculous description 
by Cáscales of the occasion that called 
it forth, in which he makes the most 
of what he terms " la esclarecida memoria 
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of them have been printed ; but we have enough to show 
what they are, and especially that they are written, not 
in the Castilian, like the rest of his works, but in the 
Galician ; an extraordinary circumstance, for which it does 
not seem easy to give a satisfactory reason. 

The Galician, however, was originally an important lan- 
guage in Spain, and for some time seemed as likely to 
prevail throughout the country as any other of TheGaiician 
the dialects spoken in it. It was probably the diaiect. 
first that was developed in the north-westem part of the 
Peninsula, and the second that was reduced to writing. 
For, in the eleventh and twelffch centuries, just at the pe- 
riod when the struggling elements of the modem Spanish 
were disencumbering themselves from the forms of the 
comipted Latín, Galicia, by the wars and troubles of the 
times, was repeatedly separated from Castile, so that dis- 
tinct dialects appeared in the two different territories almost 
at the same moment. Of these, the Northern is likely 
to have been the older, though the Southern preved ulti- 
mately the more fortúnate. At any rate, even without 
a court, which was the surest centre of cultifre in such 
rude ages, and without any of the reasons for the develop- 
ment of a dialect which always accompany political power, 
we know that the Galician was already sufficiently formed 
to pass with the conquering arms of Alfonso the Sixth, 
and establish itself firmly between the Douro and the 
Minho, — that country which became the nucleus of the 
independent kingdom of Portugal. 

This was between the years 1095 and 1109 ; and though 
the establishment of a Burgundian dynasty on the throne 
erected there naturally brought into the dialect portugueae 
of Portugal an infusión of the French, which language. 
never appeared in the dialect of Galicia,^* still the lau- 
de las entrañas,'* I snspect Murcia never Biacnrsos Historíeos de Murcia (folio. Mur- 
got anything of the person of her great cia, 1621, ff. 243-4) *, — a curíous book, 
patrón except these poor entrañas. The written by the scholar-like author of the 
wül of Alfonso, which is well worth read- " Tablas Poéticas," who ought to have 
ing, is in the Crónica del Bey Don Alfonso spared us the non8ens% he has volunteered 
que filé par de Emperador (Valladolid, on this occasion. But these are all cosca 
fbüo, 1554, ff. 55-58) ; and the decree of de España^ and d^serve notice as such. 
Charles V., and the account of the removal " J. P. Bibeiro, Disserta^oes, etc., publi- 
of the reoains, are in Francisco Cáscales, cadas per órdem da Academia Beal das Sci- 
á 
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guage spoken in the two temtories under different eove- 
reigns and difíerent influences continued substantially the 
same for a long period ; perhaps down to the time of 
Charles the Pifth.^ But it was only in Portugal that there 
was a court, or that means and motives were found suffi- 
cient for forming and cultivating a regular language. It 
is therefore only in Portugal that this common dialect of 
both the territories appears with a sepárate and proper 
literature ; " the first intimation of which, with an exact 
date, is found as early as 1192. This is a document in 
prose.^ The oldest poetry is to be sought in three curi- 
ous fragments, originally published by Faria y Sousa, 
which can hardly be placed much later than the year 
1200.'* Both show that the Galician in Portugal, under 
less favorable circumstances than those which accom- 
panied the Oastilian in Spain, rose at the same period to 
be a written language, and possessed, perhaps, quite as 
early, the materials for fórming an independent liter- 
ature. 

We may fairly infer, therefore, from these facts, indi- 
cating the Vigor of the Galician in Portugal before the 
year 1200, that, in its native province in Spain, it is some- 
what older. But we have no monuments by which to 
establish such antiquity. Castro, it is true, notices a man- 
uscript translation of the history of Servandus, as if made 
in 1150 by Seguino, in the Galician dialect ; but he gives 
no specimen of it, and his own authority in such a mat- 
ter is not sufficient.^'^ And m the well-known letter sent 
to the Constable of Portugal by the Marquis of Santillana, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, we are told that 

encías de Lisboa, Lisboa, 1810, Sto, Tom. I. u J. P. Ribeiro, Biss., Tom. I. p. 176. It 

p. 180. A glossary of French words occur- is possible the document in App., pp. 273- 

ring in the Portuguese, by. Francisco de 275, is older, as it appears to be from the 

San Luiz, is in the Memorias da Academia time of Sancho I., or 118&-1211 *, but the 

Real de Sciencias, Lisboa, 1816, Tom. lY. next document (p. 275) is dated ** Era 

Parte II. Yiterbo (Elucidario, Lisboa, 1798, 1230," which is A. D. 1192, and is, there- 

fol., Tom. I., Advcrt. Preliminar., pp. viii.- fore, the oldest with a date. 

xiii.) also examines this point. i^ Europa Portuguesa, Lisboa, 1680, fol., 

1" Paleographia apañóla, p. 10. Tom. III. Parte lY. c. 9 ; and Diez, Qtíoü- 

1^ A. Bibeiro dos Santos, Orígem, etc., da matik der Romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 

Poesía Portuguesa, in Memorias da Lett 1836, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 72. 

Portuguesa, pela Academia, etc., 1812, Tom. ^^ Bibl. Española, Tom. II. pp. 404, 406 
VIH. pp. 248-260. 
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all Spanish poetry was written for a long time in Galician 
or Portuguese ; ^ but this is so obviously either a mistake 
in fact, or a mere compliment to the Portuguese prince to 
whom it was addressed, that Sarmiento, full of prejudices 
in favor of his native province, and desirous to amve at 
the same conclusión, is obliged to give it up as whoUy 
imwarranted.^ 

We must come back, therefore, to the " Cantigas " or 
Chants of Alfonso, as to the oldest specimen extant in the 
Galician dialect distinct from the Portuguese ; and since, 
from intemal.evidence, one of them was written after he 
had conquered Xerez, we may place them between 1263, 
when that event occurred, and 1284, when he died.* Why 
he should have chosen this particular dialect for this par- 
ticular form of poetry, when h^had, as we know, an admi- 
rable mastery of the Castilian, and when these Cantigas, 
according to his last will, were to be chanted over his 
tomb, in a part of the kingdom where the Galician dialect 
never prevailed, we cannot now decide.^ His father, Saint 
Ferdinand, was from the North, and his own early nurture 
there may have given Alfonso himself a strong affection 
for its language ; or, what perhaps is more probable, there 
may have been something in the dialect itself, its origin 
or its gravity, which, at a period when no dialect in Spain 
had obtained an acknowledged supremacy, made it seera 
to him better suited than the Castilian or Valencian to 
religious purposes. 

But, however this may be, all the rest of his works are 
in the language spoken in the centre of the Península, 
while his Cantigas are in the Galician. Some of them 
have considerable poetical merit ; but in general they are 
to be remarked only for the variety of their metres, for an 

M Saaches, Tom. I., Pr6l., p. Mi. matter.»' (Memorias de la Poetsia y Poetas 

M After quoting the passage of Santillana Españoles, Madrid, 1775, 4to, p. 196.) 

Jast referred to, Sarmiento, who was very o ♦ n 

leamed in aü that relates to the earUest a Mouro- NeuU Xere., 
Spanish verse, says, with a simpliclty quite 

deUghtñü, « I, as a Galician, interested in he saya (Castro, Tom. II. p. 637) } and 

this conclosion, should be glad to possess Xerez was taken in 1263. But all these 

the grounds of the Marquis of Santillana's Cantigas were not, probably, written in one 

opinión ) bnt I haré not seen a single word period of the king*s Ufe. 

of any author that can throw light on the ^ Ortiz de Zuñiga, Anales, p. 129. 
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occasional tendency to the form of bailada, for a lyrical 
tone, which does not seem to have been earlier estab- 
lished in the Castilian, and for a kind of Done BÍmplicity, 
which belongs partly to the dialect he adopted and partly 
to the character of the author himself ; — the whole bear- 
ing the impress of the Proven9al poeta, with whom he 
was much connected, and whom through life he patron- 
ized and maintained at his court.^ 

The other poetry attributed to Alfonao — except two 
stanzaa that remain of hia " Complainta '^ againat the hard 
fortune of the laat years of hia life® — ia to be 
aought in the treatiae called "Del Teaoro," which 
ia divided into two ahort booka, and dated in 1212, in the 
MS. of them commonly cited. It ia on the Philoaopher'a 
Stone, and the greater portion of it ia concealed in an 
unexplained cipher ; the remain der being partly in proae 
and partly in octave atanzaa, which, if genuino, are the 
oldeat extant in Oaatilian verae. But the whole ia worth- 
lesa, and ita genuineneaa more than doubtful.^ 



Hi8 Tesoro. 



22 Take the follow ing as a speclmen. Al- 
fonso beseeches the Madonna rather to look 
at her merits than at his owh claims, and 
runs through flve stanzas, with the choral 
echo to each, " Saint Mary, remember me ! " 

Non catedea como 
Fequel assas, 
Mais catad o gran 
Ben que en vos las ; 
Ca uoa me fesestei 
Como qnen fas 
8a cousa quita 
Toda per asri. 
Santa Matia I nenbre uos de mi I 

Non catedes a como 

Pequey greu, 

Mais catad o gran ben 

Que uoB Deus deu ¡ 
I Ca outro ben se non 

UoB non ei en 

Nen ouue nunca 

Des quando naci. 
Santa María I nenbre uos de mi I 

Castro, Bibl., Tom. n. p. 640. 

This has, no doubt, a rery Proven^al 
alr ; but others of the Cantigas have still 
more of it The Proven«jal poeta, in fact, 
as we shall see more fully hereafter, fled in 
considerable numbers into Spain at the 
period of their persecuüon at home ] and 
that period corresponda to the reigns of 
Alfonso and his father. In this way a 



strong tinge of the Proyengal character 
carne into the poetry of CastUe, and re- 
míüned there a long time. The proofe of 
this early intercourse with Proven<jal poets 
are abundant. Aiméric de Bellinoi was at 
the court of Alfonso IX., who died in 1214 
(Histoire Littéraire de la France, par des 
Membres de l'Institut, París, 4to, Tom. 
XIX. 1838, p. 607), and was afterwards at 
the court of Alfonso X. (Ibid., p. 611). So 
were Montagnagout and Folquet de Lunel, 
both of whom wrote poems on the election 
of Alfonso X. to the imperial throne of 
Germany (Ibid., Tom. XIX. p. 491, and 
Tom. XX. p. 667 ; with Baynouard, Trou- 
badours, Tom. IT. p. 239). Baimond de 
Tours and Xat de Mons addressed verses to 
Alfonso X. (Ibid., Tom. XIX. pp. 666, 
677). Bertrand Carbonel dedicated his 
works.to him *, and Oiraud Riquier, some- 
Ümes called the last of the Troubadours, 
wrote an elegyon his death, already re- 
ferred to (Ibid., Tom. XX. pp. 669, 678, 
6S4). Others might be cited, but these are 
enough. 

28 The two stanzas of the Querellas, or 
Complaints, still remaining to ua, are in 
Ortiz de Zuñiga (Anales, p. 123), and else- 
where. 

24 First publlshed by Sánchez (Poesías 



chap. ni.] 
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Alfonso claims his chief distinction in letters as a writer 
of prose. In this his merit is great. He first made the 
Oastilian a national language by causing the Bible his prose 
to be translated into it, and by requiring it to be ^<^'^^- 
used in all legal proceedings ; ^ and he first, by his great 
Code and other works, gave specimens of prose composi- 



Anteriores, Tom. I. pp. 14&-170), vhere it 
may still be best constüted. The copy he 
Qsed had belonged to Don Enrique de Vil- 
lena, vho was Buspected of the black art, 
and whose booka were bumt on that ac- 
count after his death, temp. John II. A 
specimen of the cipher is given in Gor- 
tina's translation of ¿outerwek (Tom. I. p. 
129). Moratin the younger (Obras, Madrid, 
1830, 8to, Tom. I. Parie I. p. 61) thinks 
that both the Querellas and the Tesoro 
were the work of Don Enrique de Villena : 
relying, first, on the &ct that tíie only man- 
tiscript of Uie latter known to exist once 
belonged to Don Enrique ; and, secondly, 
on the obvious difference in language and 
style between both and the rest of the king's 
known works, — a difference which cer- 
tainly may well excite suspicion, but does 
not mnch encourage the particular ooi^ec- 
ture of Moratín aa to YUlena. Indeed, 
their style seems to mu to be that of an a^e 
oonsiderably later than Villena^s. 

In the first edition of this work, I treated 
Alfonso X. 83 an alchemist, nobody having 
questioned it who had discussed the sub- 
ject of his "Tesoro.*' It had, howerer, 
been doubted whether he wrote that sin- 
gular poem, though not so strongly aa I then 
doubted it (p. 40). Thus, Sánchez, after say- 
ing decidedly that he did write it, — escribió 
también otnk poesia intitulada Del Tesoro, 
ec. (Poesias anteriores, Tom. I. p. 162), — 
questioned afberwards (p. 106) whether it 
were really his. Quintana, also, in his Poe- 
sías Castellanas (1807, Tom. I. p. xx.), put a 
somewhat stronger doubt into a note, 
though in the text he had expressed no 
more doubt than Sánchez had. But Don 
José Amador de los Bios, in the España 
newspaper. June 10, 1851, has settled the 
point by citing two laws of Alfonso X. not 
before noticcd in this connection, namely, 
Partida II. Tlt. v. Ley 13, and Partida VI. 
Tit. iy. Ley 4, in which alchemy is forbtdden, 
and treated as an impossibility. We cannot, 
therefore, suppose that Alfonso believed in 
it, — moch less that he wrote a treatise to 
teach it. It should be added, howeyer, 
4» 



that he belicTed in Astrology, and protected 
it by law. (Partida VII. Tit. xxiü. Ley 1.) 

» Mariana, Hist, Lib. XIV. c. 7 } Cas- 
tro,. BibL, Tom. I. p. 411} Crónica de 
Alonso, el qual fue par de Emperador, Val- 
ladolid, 1554, c. ix. *, and Mond^ar, Me- 
morias, p. 450. The last, howeyer, is mis- 
taken in supposing the translation of the 
Cid Testament printed at Ferrara in 1563 
to haye been that made by order of Alfonso, 
since it was the work of some Jews of the 
period when it was published. 

Of this yersion, — remarkable in many 
particulars, and of which two editions, 
identical except in their dedications and 
title-pages, were printed the same year,— 
ampie accounts and important extracta may 
be found in Castro, Biblioteca Española 
(fol., Tom. I. pp. 401-410). The notion that 
one of these editions was made for Jews 
and the other for Christians, as set forth in 
Brunet and elsewhere, seems to me wholly 
unfounded ; but both were permitted by 
the Inquiaition to be printed, and both were 
valued by Christians aa well as Jews, and 
freely used by subsequent Spanish trans- 
lators of the Scriptures. These editions of 
Ferrara, 1663, were the work of two Portu- 
guese Jews, Abraham Usque and Duarte 
Pinhel (Barbosa, Bib. Lusitana, Tom. I. pp. 
4 and 742) ; but they used in their Penta- 
teuch a Spaniah yersion, which had been 
printed at Gonstantinople with Hebrew 
characterSfin 1547 (Castro, Bib., Tom. I. p. 
449), for the benefit of refugee Spanish 
Jews in Turkey, whose liying descendants 
now publish at Constantinople a periodical 
in the Spanish of the fifteenth century, but 
printed in Hebrew characters, and use, to 
this day, Spanish Bibles and other books 
printed in the same way, with Hebrew 
types, for their benefit, by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. The Ferrara 
yersion being, it is said, made word for 
word, — neyer using two words for one, ñor 
changing in the Spanish the coUocation of 
the words in the Hebrew, — is yery curious, 
and the Protestants, Cassiodoro de Beyna 
and Cypriano de Valer%used it freely wheo 
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tion whicK left a free and disencumbered course for all 
that has been done since, — a service, perhaps, greater 
than it has been permitted any other Spaniard to render 
the prose literature of his country. To this, therefore, we 
now turn. 

And here the first work we meet with is one that was 
rather compiled under his direction than written by him- 
self. Itis called ''The Great Conquest beyond 
Conquista Sea/' and is an account of the wars in the Holy 
de ultramar. Land, which then so much agitated the minds of 
men throughout Europe, and which were intimately con- 
nected with the fate of the Christian Spaniards still strug- 
gling for their own existence in a perpetual crusade against 
misbelief at home. It begins with the history of Moham- 
med, and comes down to the year 1210 ; much of it being 
taken from an oíd French versión of the work of William 
of Tyre, on the same general subject, and the rest from 
other, less trustworthy sources. But parts of it are not 
historical. The grandfather of Godfrey of Bouillon, its 
hero, is the wild and fanciful Knight of the Swan, who is 
almost as much a representative of the spirit of chivalry 
as Amadis de Gaul, and goes through ad venturos no less 
marvellous ; fighting on the Ehine like a knight-errant, 
and miraculously warned by a swallow how to rescue his 
lady, who has been made prisoner. ünhappily, in the first 
edition, printed in 1503, — and until 1858 the only one of 
this curious work, — the text has received additions that 
make us doubtful how much of it may be certainly as- 
críbed to the time of Alfonso the Tenth, in whose reign 
and by whose order the greater part of it seems to have 

making tbeir translations of the Bible In dered as ftill Justice to thia Jewish versión 

1569 and 1602. Yalera says, in his *< Ex- as Yalera did in 1602. In the "• Amonesto^ 

hortacion al Letor," Es un gran Tesoro de cion al Letor," he says he had used it " mas 

la lengua Española. It was reprinted at que ninguna otra.*' But, at the same time, 

Amsterdam more than once for the bene- he deprecates its mistranslatlons, some of 

fit of the Jews there j and, what is very which he says werc made "en odio de 

odd, the oopy I possess, dated 5606, bears Christo ; " thus leaving no doubt that it 

on its title-page, as did the original edition could never hayo been, as Brunet and 

of Ferrara, " Vista y examinada per el oficio others suppoee, acocpted by the Ghristians, 

de la Inquisición,*' just as if the Inquisition or made for tbem. 
were in Amsterdam. Iteyna, in 1569, ren- 
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been prepared. It is ohiefly valuable as a specimen of 
early Spanish prose.* 

Castüian prose, in fact^ can hardly be said to have ex- 
ieted earlier, unless we are willing to reckon as speci- 
mens of it the few meagre documents, generally BarüeatCaa 
grants in hard, legal forms, that begin with those <*^° p'**®* 
conceming Oviedo and Aviles, already noticed, and come 
down, half bad Latín and half unformed Spanish, to the 
time of Alfonso.^ The first monument, therefore, that can 



» La Oran Conquista de Ultramar waa 
printed at Salamanca, by Hans Oiesser, in 
folio, in 1603. That addlüons are made to 
it, Í8 apparent from Lib. III. o. 170, where 
Í8 an account of the overthrovr of the order 
of the Templars, which is there said to have 
happened in the year of the Spanish era 
1412 ; and that it i8 a translation, so b.r as 
It follows William of Tyre, from an oíd 
French versión of the thirteenth century, I 
State on the autbority of a manuscript of Sar- 
miento. The Conquista begins thus : 

" Capitulo Primero. Cmno Mahoma pre- 
dico en Arayia : y gano toda la tierra de 
Oriente. 

"Knaql. tifipo q eraclius emperador en 
Boma q fue buS Xpiano, et maturo gran 
tiepo el imperio en justicia y en pas, levan- 
tóse Mahoma en tierra de Aravia y mostró 
a las gétes necias sciCcia nueva, y fleo les 
creer q era profeta y mensagero de dios, 
y que le avia embiado al mundo por saluar 
los hombres qeie ereyessen,*' etc. 

The story of the Knight of the Swan, taU 
ct enchantments, duels, and much of vhat 
marks the books of chivalry, begins abruptly 
at lib. I. cap. 47, fol. xvii., with these w ords t 
<* And now the hlstory leave% off speaklng for 
a time of all these things, in order to relate 
what concems the Knight of the Swan," etc.} 
and it ends with Cap. 186, f. Ixxx., the next 
chapter opening thus : ^ Now this hlstory 
leaves ott speaklng of this, and tums to re- 
late how three knights went to Jerosalem,** 
etc. This story of the Knight of the Swan, 
which filis sixty-three leaves, appeared orig- 
inally in Normandy or Belgtnm, begun by 
Jehan Renault, and ñnished by Gtendor or 
Oraindor of Donay, in 80,000 verses, about 
the year ISOO. (De la Bue, Essai sur les 
Bardes, etc.. Caen, 1834, 8vo, Tom. III. p. 
218. Warton*s English Poetry, London, 
1824, 8vo, VoL n. p. 149. CoUectlon of 
Prose Bomanoes, by Thomas, London, 1838, 



12mo, Vol. m., PreÉaoe.) It was, there- 
fore, inserted after the age of Alfonso X., 
unless it was taken firom some earlier story 
than that of Benault, which is not very 
likely, and it was put in because it was sup- 
posed to illustrate and dignify the hlstory of 
Qodúrey of Bouillon, its hero. This, how- 
ever, is not the only part of the work made 
up later than its date. The last chapter, 
for instanoe, giving an account oí the death 
of Conradin of the Hohenstauffen, and the 
assassinatlon in the church of Viterbo, at 
the moment of the elevation of the host, of 
Henry, the nephew of Henry m. of Bog- 
land, tly Guy of Monfort, —both noticed by 
Dante, — has nothing to do with the main 
work, and seems taken firom some later 
chronide. There is an excellent copy of this 
work, which Is a fine specimen of typogra- 
phy, tn the Imperial Library at Vienna, but 
ttie one 1 have most used is in the British 
Museum. It is in two volumes, in parts, 
double oolnmns ; the first of 224 ff., and 
the second of 220. From the Prologo it is 
plain that the work as it was prepared for 
Alfonso— "Mandamos trasladar'* is the 
phrase — did not extend beyond the time 
of St. Louis of Franoe, who died in 1270. 
But, since the preceding portion of this note 
was published, a new edition of the Ultra- 
mar, with a good bibllographical prefoce by 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, has appeared in 
the forty-fourth volume of Bivadeneyra's 
Biblioteca de Autores Españoles, 1858. Ga- 
yangos thinks it was probably ordered to be 
prepared in the time of Sancho IV., son of 
Alfonso X. •, but his reasons for this opin- 
ión are not very strong, and the point is of 
Uttle fanportanoe. 

S7 There is a curious coUection of docu- 
ments, published by royal authority (Mad- 
rid, 1829-33, 6 Tom. 8vo.), caUed " Colec- 
ción de Cédukis, Cartas, Patentes," etc., 
relaüng to the Northern provinces, wheio 
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it does not seem ever to have gone into practica! use. 
His *' Fuero Keal," a shorter code, divided into four 
books, was completed in 1255 for Yalladolid, and perhaps 
was subsequently given to other cities of his kingdooi. 
Both were foUowed by different laws, as occasion called 
for them, down nearly to the end of his reign. But all of 
them, taken together, were far from constituting a code 
such as had been projected by Saint Ferdinand.^ 

This last great work was undertaken by Alfonso in 
1256, and finished either in 1263 or 1265. It was origi- 
nally called by Alfonso himself "El Setenario," from 

His Siete ^^^ ^^^Ic of thc code undertaken by his father ; 

Partidas, ^ut it is now cslled "Las Siete Partidas," or The 
Seven Parts, from the seven divisions of the work itself. 
That Alfonso was assisted by others in the great task of 
compiling it out of the Decretáis, and the Digest and Code 
of Justinian, as well as out of the Fuero Juzgo and other 
sources of legislation, both Spanish and foreign, is not to 
be doubted ; but the general air and finish of the whole, 
its style and literary execution, must be more or less his 
own, so much are they in harmony with whatever else we 
know of his works and character.^ 

The Partidas, however, though by far the most import- 
ant legislativo monument of its age, did not become at 
once the law of the land.^ On the contrary,.the great 
cities, with their sepárate prívileges, and the great nobles, 
like the Laras, long resisted anything like a uniform sys- 
tem of legislation for the whole country ; and it was 
not till 1348, two years before the death of Alfonso the 
Eleventh, and above .sixty after that of their author, that 
the contest with the local authorities was over, and the 
Partidas were finally proclaimed and established as of 

SI Opúsculos Legales del Rey AUoaao el seem to haré been cited by the ñame of 

Sabio, publicados, etc., por la Real Acade- "The Seven Flirts** till above a century 

mia de la Historia, Madrid, 1836, 2 Tom., after it was composed. (Marina, Legisla- 

fol. Marina, Legislación, §301. cion, §§ 202-303. Prefiíoe to the ediüon of 

» " £1 Setenario " was the ñame given to the Partidas by the Academy, Madrid, 1807, 

the work begun in the reign of St. Ferdi- 4to, Tom. I. pp. xv.-xviii.) 

nand, "because," says Alfonso, in the pre- ^ Much trouble aróse ft-om the attempt 

face to it, " all it contains is arranged by of Alfonso X. to introduce his code. (Mar 

sevens.** In the same way his own code riña, Legislación, §§ 417-419.) 
is divided into seven parts } but it does not 
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binding authority in íJl the territories held by the kings 
of Oastile and León. But firom that period the great code 
of Alfonso has been imiformly respected.®* It is, in fact, 
a sort of Spanish common law, which, with the decisions 
under it, has been the basis of Spanish jurisprudence ever 
since ; and becoming in this way a part of the constitu- 
tion of the state in all Spanish colonies, it has, from the 
time when Louisiana and Florida were added to the United 
States, become in some cases the law in our own conn- 
try ; — so wide may be the influence of a wise legisp- 
lation.*^ 

The Partidas, however, do ñot always read like a col- 
lection of statutes, or even like a code such as that of 
Justinian or Napoleón. On the contrary, they often seem 
rather to be a series of treatises on legislation, moráis, 
and religión, divided with great formality, accord- character of 
ing to their subjects, into Parts, Titles, and Laws; theParüdaa. 
the last of which, instead of being merely imperativo ordi- 
nances, enter into arguments and investigations of various 
sorts, often discussing the moral principies they lay down, 
and often containing intimations of the manners and opin- 
ions of the age, that make them a curious mine of Span- 
ish antiquities. They are, in short, a kind of digested 
result of the opinions and reading of a leamed monarch, 
and his coádjutors, in the thirteenth century, on the reía- 
se Marina, Legis., § 449. Fuero Juzgo, of the United States,^ Yol. T. 1820, Appen- 
ed. Acad., Pref., p. xlül. That Alfonso, dix; together with various cases in the other 
however, intended to establish the Partidas yolumes of the Beports of the Supreme Courfc 
88 the law of all Spain in his own time, of th^ United States, e. g. Wheaton, Yol. 
geenu not to be doubtAil, firom Chap. IX. m. 1818, p. 202, note (a). " We may ob- 
of his cfaronicle, where we are told — Man- serve," says Dunham (Hist. of Spain and 
,do que todos los ornes de sus reynos las Portugal, Yol. lY. p. 121), " that, if all the 
oviessen por ley et por fuero et todos los ottier oodes were banished, Spain would still 
alcaldes Juzgassen por ellas los pleytos (Ed. have a respectable body of Juri^rudence ) 
1554, f. 5, a). But we have already seen for we have the experience of an eminent 
how imperfect was his authority for this or advócate in the Royal Tribunal of Appeala 
any other purpose, especially in the latter for asserting that,during an exteudveprao- 
part of his reign, earlier than which his code tice of twenty-nine years, scaroely a case 
was not oompleted. oocurred which could not be virtually or 

w See a curious and learned book, entítled expressly decided by the code in question." 
*' The Laws of the Siete Partidas which are The Partidas, it may be observed, lean 
still in Foroe in the State of Louisiana," more to the Román law than to the oíd 
translatedbyL. MoreauLisletandH. Carie- Yisi>Gothic, which had prevailed in Chris- 
fcon, New Orleans, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo ; and a tian Spain till that time, and is embodied in 
dlseussionon the same suliJectinWheafcon'B the Fuero Juzgo. This may aoeount for 
** Beports of Cases in the Supreme Ooort their oontinued authority. 
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tive duties of a king and his subjects, and on the entire 
legislation and pólice, ecclesiastical, civil, and moral, to 
which, in their judgment, Spain should be subjected ; 
the whole interspersed with discussions, sometimes more 
quaint than grave, conceming the customs and principies 
on which the work itself, or Bome particular part of it, is 
founded. 

As a specimen of the style of the Partidas, an extract 
may be made from a law entitled " What meaneth a 
Tyrant, and how he useth his power in a Mngdom when 
he hath obtained it." 

" A tyrant," says this law, " doth signify a cruel lord, 
who by forcé, or by craffc, or by treachery, hath obtained 
power over any realm or country ; and such men be of 
such nature, that, when once they have grown strong in 
the land, they love rather to work their own profit, though 
it be in harm of the land, than the common profit of all, 
for they always Uve in an ill fear of losing it. And that 
they may be able to fulfil this their purpose unencumbered, 
the wise of oíd have said that they use their power against 
the people in three manners. The first is, that they strive 
that those under their mastery be ever ignorant and timo- 
rous, because, when they be such, they may not be bold 
to ríse against them ñor to resist their wills ; and the 
second is, that they be not kindly and united among 
themselves, in such wise that they trust not one another, 
for, while they live in disagreement, they shall not daré 
to make any discourse against their lord, for fear faith 
and secrecy should not be kept among themselves ; and 
the third way is, that. they strive to make them poor, and 
to put them upon great undertakings, which they can 
never finish, whereby they may have so much harm, that it 
may never come into their hearts to devise any thing 
against their ruler. And above all this, have tyrants ever 
striven to make spoil of the strong and to destroy the 
wise ; and have forbidden fellowship and assemblies of 
men in their land, and striven always to know what men 
said or did ; and do trust their counsel and the guard of 
their person rather to fofeigners, who will serve at their 
will, than to them of the land, who serve from oppression. 
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And, moreover, we say that, though any man may have 
gained mastery of a kingdAn by any of the lawful «means 
whereof we have spoken in the laws going before this, 
yet, if he use his power ill, in the ways whereof we speak 
in this law, him may the people still cali tyrant ; for he. 
tumeth his mastery which was rightñil into wrongful, as 
Aristotle hath said in the book which treateth of the rule 
and govemment of kingdoms." ^ 

In other laws, reasons are given why kings and their 
sons should be taught to read ;^ and in a law about the 
governesses of kings' daughters, it is declared : 

" They are to endeavor, as much as may be, that the 
king's daughters be modérate and seemly in eating and 
in drinking, and also in their carriage and dress, and of 
good manners in all things, and especially that they be 
not given to anger ; for, besides the wickedness that lieth 
in ¿t, it is the thing in the world that most easily leadeth 
women to do ill. And they ought to teach them to be 
handy in performing those works that belong to noble 
ladies ; for this is a matter that becometh them much, 
flince they obtain by it cheerfulness and a quiet spirit ; 
and, besides, it taketh away bad thoughts, which it is not 
convenient they should have.'' ^ 

Many of the laws concerning knights, like one on their 
loyalty, and one on the meaning' of the ceremonies used 
when they are armed,^ and all the laws on the establish- 
ment and conduct of great public schools, which he was 
endeavoring, at the same time, to encourage, by the priv- 
ileges he granted to Salamanca,** are written with even 
more skill and selectness of idiom. Indeed, the Partidas, 

*> Partida 11. Tit I. Ley 10, ed. Acad., obtain in many of the Uniyenities of the 

Tona. II. I». 11. Continent. There was, however, at that 

^ Partida 11. Tit. Vil. Ley 10, and Tit period, no soch establishment in Spain, ex- 

y. Ley 16. cept one which had existed, in a very rude 

» Partida 11. Tit. VII. Ley 11. state, at Salamanca for 8ome Üme, and to 

** Partida II. Tit XXI. Leyes 9, 13. which Alfonso X. gave the first proper en- 

^ The laws aboat the Estudios Generales, dowment in 1254. (Historia del Colegio 

— the ñame then given to what we now cali tI^'o de S. Bartolomé, mayor de la celebre 

Unirer8itie8,~.-fllling the thirty-flrst Titulo Universidad de Salamanca por Fr. Buiz de 

of the seeond Partida, are remarkable for Vergara y Álava, corregida eo. por el Mar* 

ttieir wisdom, — except in Ley 11, which ques de Alventos, Madrid, 1766, folio, Tom« 

velates to the sale of books, — and recog- I, p. 17.) 

idie 8<Mne of the arrangements that still 

5 
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in whatever relates to manner and style, are not only 
superioí* to anything that had preceded them, but to any- 
thing that for a long time followed. The Poems of Berceo, 
hardly twenty years older, seem to belong to another age, 
and to a much ruder state of society ; and, on the other 
hand, Marina, whose opinión on such a subject few are 
entitled to cali in question, says that during the two or 
even three centuries subsequent nothing was produced in 
Spanish prose equal to the Partidas for purity and eleva- 
tion of style.*^ 

But, however this may be, there is no doubt that, 
mingled with something of the rudeness, and more of the 
nngraceftil repetitions, common in the period to which 
they belong, there is a richness, an appropriateness, and 
sometimes even an elegance,.in their tums of expression, 
truly remarkable. They show that the great efíbrt of 
their author to make the Castilian the living and real lan- 
guage of his country, by making it that of the laws and 
the tribunals of justice, had been successfiíl, or was des- 
tined speedily to become so. Their grave and measured 
movement, and the solemnity of their tone, which have 
remained among the characteristics of Spanish prose ever 
since, show this success beyond all reasonable question. 
They show, too, the character of Alfonso himself, giving 
token of a far-reaching wisdom and philosophy, and prov- 
ing how much a single great mind, happily placed, can do 
towards imparting their final direction to the language and 
literature of a country, even so early as the first century 
of their sepárate existence.^ 

<i Marina, in Mem. de la Acad. de Hist, queza es dar al que lo ha menester et al que 

Tom. IV., Ensayo, p. 62. lo meresce, segunt el poder del dador, dando 

^ As no more than a fair specimen of the de lo suyo et non tomando de lo ageno para 

genuine Castilian of the Partidas, I would darlo á otro, ca el que da mas de lo que 

cite Part. II. Tit. V. Ley 18, entitled " Como puede non es franco, mas desgastador, et 

el Rey debe ser granado et franco : " demás haberá por friersa á tomar de lo 

** Grandeza es virtud que está bien á todo ageno quando lo suyo non compliere, et si 

home poderoso et señaladamente al rey de la una parte ganare amigos por lo que 

quando usa della en tiempo que conviene et les diere, de la otxu parte serle han enemi-> 

como debe ; et por ende dixo Aristóteles é gos aquellos á quien lo tomare *, et otros! 

Alexandro que él púnase de haber en si dixo que el que da al que non lo ha men« 

franqueza, ca por ella ganarle mas alna el ester non le es gradecido, et es tal come el 

amor et los corazones de la gente : et por- que vierte agua en la mar, et el que da al 

que él mejor pediese obrar desta bondat, que lo non meresce es como el que guisa 

espaladinol qué cosa es, et dixo (¿ne fran- su enemigo que venga contra él.'* 
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The proof that the *' Partidas " were in advance of 
their age, both as to style and language, is plain, not 
only írom the examination we have made of what pre- 
ceded them, but from a comparison of them, juanLoren- 
which we must now make, with the poetry of ^ segura. 
Jnan Lorenzo Segura, who lived at the time they were 
compiled, and probably somewhat later. Like Berceo, he 
was a secular priest, and he belonged to Astorga ; but 
this is all we know of him, except that he lived in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and has left a poem 
of above ten thousand lines, on the life of Alexander the 
Great, drawn fíom such sources as were then accessible 
to a Spanish ecclesiastic, and written in the four-line 
stanza used by Berceo.^ 

What is most obvious in this long poem is its confound- 
ing the manners of a well-known age of Grecian antiquity 
with those of the Catholic religión, and of knighthood, as 
they existed in the days of its author. Similar confusión 
is found in some portion of the early literature of every 
country in modem Europe. In all, there was a period 
when the striking ñicts of ancient history, and the marvel- 
lous fictions of ancient fable, floating about among the 
traditions of the Middle Ages, were seized upon as mate- 
rials for poetry and romance ; and when, to fiU up and 
*finish the picture presented by their imaginations to those 

1 The Alexandro filia the third volume of foL, Tom. II. p. 79, and Mond^'ar, Memo- 

the Poeakas Anteriores of Sánchez, and was, rias, pp. 458, 459), though the last lines of 

for a long time, strangely attributed to Al- the poem itself declare its author to be 

fonso the Wise (Nic. Antonio, Bibllotheca Johan Lorenzo Segara. 
Hispana Vetos, ed. Bayer, Matriti, 1787-8, 
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who thus misapplied an imperfect knowledge of antiquity, 
the mannere and feelings of their own times were incon- 
gruously thrown in, either from an ignorant persuasión 
that none other had ever existed, or from a wilful careless- 
ness concerning everything but poetícal effect. This was 
the case in Italy, from the first dawning of letters till 
after the time of Dante, the sublime and tender poetry 
of whose '' Divina Commedia " is ñill of such absurdities 
and anachronisms. It was the case, too, in France ; 
examples singularly in point being found in the Latin 
poem of Walter de Chatillon, and the French one by Alex- 
andre de París, or de Bernay, on this same subject of 
Alexander the Great ; both of which were written nearly 
a century before Juan Lorenzo lived, and both of which 
were used by him.* And it was the case in England till 
after the time of Shakspeare, whose " Midsummer Night's 
Dream " does all that genius can do to justify it. We must 
not, therefore, be surprised to find it in Spain, where, de- 
rived from such monstrous repositorios of fiction as the 
works of Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis, Guido de 
Colonna and Walter de Chatillon, some of the histories 
and fancies of ancient times already filled the thoughts of 
those men who were unconsciously begianing the fabric 
of their country's literature on foundations essentially 
different.' 

Among the most attractive subjects that oflfered them- 
selves to such persons was that of Alexander the Great. 

s Walter de Ghatillon'a Latin poem on Dares Plirygius, and the />ther similar 

Alexander the Great was so popular Üiat it writers of the Middle Ages, yet, wfaen the 

was taught in the rhetorical schools, to the same Guido de Colonna was translated by 

exclusión of Lucan and Yirgil. (Warton's Pedro Nuñez Delgado, in the sixteenth cen- 

Snglish Poetry, London, 1824, Svo, Tol. I. tury, and pnblished under tlie aospioes of 

p. clxvii.) The French Poem begun by Philip II., Chrisüan people were warned 

Lambert li Tors or Cors, and fiuished by that all these divinities were neither more 

Alexandre de Paris, was less valued, but ñor less than devils ; — son y aeran sempre 

much read. (Ginguené, in the Hist Lit. de demonios-,— so much were the religions ideas 

la France, Paris, 4to, Tom. XY. 1820, pp. and feelings of the Spaniards changed be- 

100-127.) The ñame of Lambert li Tors is tween the thirteenth and the sixteenth oen- 

written Lambert 11 Cors by Ginguené, but turies. Delgado's translation, it may be ob- * 

is corrected in the published poem by the served, in passing, if not very exact, is In 

Stuttgart Ycrein, 1846. the good oíd Castilian of his time. He 

8 It may be worth notlce here that, al- died in 1535, and the edition I have of his 

ihough the heathen Gods and Goddesses Crónica Troyana is of 1587 ; but there iñ 

are used without stint by the Archpriest, an earlier one, I think, dated in 1612. 
just as they are by Guido de Colonna, 
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The East — Persia, Arabia, and India — had long been 
full of stories of bis adventures ; * and now, in the West, 
as a bero more nearly approacbing tbe spirit of knigbtr 
bood tban any otber of antiquity, be was adopted into tbe 
poetical fictions- of almost every nation tbat could boast 
tbe beginning of a literature, so tbat tbe Monk in tbe 
*' Canterbury Tales '' said truly, — 

" The storie of Alexandre is so commune, 
That every wight, that hath discretion, 
Hath herd somewhat or all of his fortune." 

Juan Lorenzo took tbis story substantially as be bad 
read it in tbe '' Alexandreis " of Walter de Cbatillon, 
wbom be repeatedly cites ; * but be bas added whatever 
he found elsewbere, or in his own imagination, tbat 
seemed suited to bis purpose, which was by no means 
that of becoming a mere translator. After a sbort intro- 
duction, be comes at once to bis subject, thus, in the fiftb 
stanza: 

I desire to tell the story of a noble pagan king, 
With whose valor and bold heart the world once did ring : 
For the world he overéame, like a very little thing ; 
And a clerkly ñame I shall gain, if his story I can sing. 

This prince was Alexander, and Greece it was his right ; 
Frank and bold he was in arms, and in knowledge took delight ; 
Darins' power he overthrew, and Poros, kings of might. 
And for sufifering and fbr patience the world held no such wight. 

Now the infiínt Alexander showed plainly, from the first, 

That he through every hindrance with prowess great would burst ; 

For by a servile breast he never would be nursed, 

And less than gentle lineage to serve him never durst. 

And mighty signs when he was bom fbretold his coming worth ; 
The air was troubled, and the sun his brightness put not forth, 
The sea was angry all, and shook the solid earth, 
The world was well-nigh perishing for terror at his birth.^ 

* Transactiong of the Boyal Sodety of fl Quiero leer un libro de un rey noble pa- 
Lifcerature, Vol. I. PartlI. pp. 6-23, a «»«">. 

curioua paper by Sir W. Ouaeley. Fr. Q«« «»« ¿e grant eíforoio. de corazón lorano, 

a^^^^^ t\' ki a w_i j Vk_j j. Conqulító todel mundo, metiol so lu mano, 

Bpiegel,Die Alexander sageboi den Orient- Temí, se lo compriere, que soe bon eacribano. 
alen (Leipzig, 1861, 8vo). 

6 Ooplaa 226, 1462, and 1639, where Segu- ^** ^^""^^ Alexandre. que ftae rey de Gre- 

ra givee three Latín lines from Walter. Que füe*fhuic é ardit d de grant mbencia. 
5* 
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Then comes the Idstory of Alexander, mingled with the 
fables and extravagances of the times ; given generally 
with the duhiess of a chronicle, but sometimes showing 
a poetical spirit. Before setting out on his grand expe- 
dition to the East, he is knighted, and receives an en- 
chanted sword made hj Don Vulcan, a girdle made by 
Doña Philosophy, and a shirt made by two searfairies, — 
duas fados enna marj The conqnest of Asia foUows soon . 
afterwards, in the course of which the Bishop of Jerüsalem 
orders mass to be said to stay the conqueror, as he ap- 
proaches the Jewish capital.® 

In general, the known outline of Alexande^'s adven- 
tures is followed, but there are a good many whimsical 
digressions ; and j^hen the Macedonian forces pass the 
site, of Troy, the poet cannot resist the temptation of 
making an abstract of the fortunes and fate of that city, 
which he represents as told by Don Alexander himself to 
his followers, and especially to the Twelve Peers who 
accompanied him in his expedition.® Homer is vouched as 
authority for the extraordinary narrativo that is given ; ^° 
but how little the poet of Astorga cared for the Iliad and 
Odyssey may be inferred from the fact that, instead of 
sending Achules, or Don Achules, as he is called, to the 
court of Lycomedes of Scyros, to be concealed in woman's 
clothes, he is sent, by the enchantments of his mother, in 
female attire, to a convent of nuns ; and the crafty Don 
Ulysses goes there as a pedler, with a pack of female 
ornaments and miartial weapons on his back, to detect the 
fraud.^ Biit, with all its defects and incongruities, the 
" Alexandro '' is a curious and important landmark in 
early Spanish literature ; and if it is written with less 
purity and dignity than the " Partidas '' of Alfonso, it has 

Venció Foro d Dário, do> Beyes de gnmt po» Todol mor fVie irado, la tierra tremeci6» 
tencia, For poco quel mundo todo non pereció. 

Nunca conosció orne su par en la Bufrencia. Sánchez, Tom. m. p. 1. 

El infante Alexandre luego en bu ninnés T Coplas T8, 80, 83, 89, etc. 

Comenzó i demostrar que serie de grant prez : g Coplas 1080-1094. etc. 

Nunca quiso mamar leclie de mugier rafez, a ri i «on »Tifl 

8e non fue de Unage d de giwit gentiles. » Inopias .fl«-710. 

. M Coplas 300 and 714. 

Grandes signos contiron quando est inliuit U Coplas 386, 892, etc. 

nasció : 
El ayxe fUe cambiado, el sol esouxeciO, 
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Btill a truly Castilian air, in both its language and its 
versificatión.^ 

A poem called *' Los Votos del Pavón/' — The Vows of 
the Peacock, — which was a continuation of the " Alex- 
andro," is lost. If we may judge from an oíd French 
poem on the vows made over a peacock that had been a 
favorite bird of Alexander, and was served accidentally 
at table after that hero's death, we have no reason to com- 
plain of our loss as a misfortune.^ Ñor have we probably 
great occasiorf to regret that we possess only extracts 
from a prose book of advice, prepared for his heir sancho, son 
and successor by Sancho, the son of Alfonso the o'^foi^so. 
Tenth ; for though, from the chapter waming the young 
prince against fools, we see that it wanted neither sense 
ñor spirit, still it is not to be compared to the "Partidas" 
for precisión, grace, or dignity of style." We come, 
therefore, at once to a remarkable writer, who flourished 
a little later, — the Prince Don Juan Manuel. 

Lorenzo was an ecclesiastic, — bon clérigo é ondrado, — 
and his home was at Astorga, in the north-westem por- 
tion of Spain, on the borders of León and Galicia. Berceo 

u Southey, in the notes to his " Madoc,'* da Pavón est une continuation des fáíts 
Part I. Canto xi., speaks Justly of the d*Alexandre." There is an account of a> 
*^sweet flov of language and metre in French Poem on this subject, in the "No- 
Lorenzo." At the end of the Alexandro tices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibli- 
are tvro prose letters supposed to have been othéque Nationale," etc. (Paris, an. VII. 
written by Alexander to his mother j but I 4to), Tom. V. p. 118. Vows were firequently 
prefer to cite, as a specimen of Lorenso's made in anclent times over favorite birds 
style, the foUowing stanzas on the music (Barante, Ducs de Boui^ogne, ad an. 1454, 
which the Macédonians heard in Babylon : Paris, 1837, 8vo, Tom. TU. pp. 159-164) ; 
Am em le murica cantada per nuon, f ^^ *»!« ^^«J^ *^« ^panish poem seem to 
Las doble» que refieren coitas del coraron, l^av® mvolved a prophetic account of the 
Las dulces de las ijaybM, el plorant semiton, achievements and troubles of Alexander's 
Bien podrieu toUer precio a quantos no mun- gaccessors. 

do "O"** " The extracts are in Castro (Tom. II. 

Koneaenelmnndo orne tan «bedor, PP- '«25-729), and the book, which con- 

Qne decir podieMe qüal era el dolzor, talned forty-nine chapters, was called " Cas» 

Mientre orne viviesBe en aquella sabor tigos y Documentos para bien vivir, orden- 

Non avrie sede nen fione nen dol<^ ^dos por el Rey Don Sancho el Quarto, 

St. 1976, 1W7. intitulado el Brabo j " Castigos being used 

Las dobles in modem Spanish means to mean advice, as in the oíd French poem, 

ihe tolling for the dead •, — here, I suppose, " Le Castoietnent d'un Pére a son FUs ; " 

it means some sort of sad chanting. and Documentos being taken in its primi- 

w Los Votos del Pavón is flrst mentioned ti ve sense of instructions. The spirit of 

by the Marquis of tS^ntillana (Sánchez, his father seems to speak in Sancho, when 

Tom. I. p. Ivll.) } and Fauchet says (Becueil he says of kings, " que han de govemar 

de POrigine de la Langue et Poésie Fran- regnos e gentes con ayuda de Qientiflcog 

Qaise, Paris, 1681, fol., p. 88), " Le Eomau sabios." 
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belonged to the same territory ; and, though there may 
be half a century between them, they are of a similar 
spirit. We are glad, therefore, that the next author we 

Don Juan Hieet — Don John Manuel — takes us from the 

ManueL mountains of the North to the chivalry of the 
South, and to the state of society, the conflicts, manners, 
and interests, that gave us the " Poem of the Cid," and 
the code of the '' Partidas." 

Don John was of the blood royal of Castile and León, 
grandson of St. Ferdinand, nephew of AlfíJnso the Wise, 
and one of the most turbulent and dangerous of the 
Spanish barons of his time. He was born in Escalona, on 
the fiffch of May, 1282, and was the son of Don Pedro 
Manuel, an Infante of Spain,"^ brother of Alfonso the 
Wise, with whom he always had his officers and house- 
hold in common. Before Don John was two years oíd, 
his father died, and he was educated by his cousin, Sancho 
the Fourth, living with him on a footing like that on 
which his father had lived with Alfonso .^° When twelve 
years oíd he was already in the field against the Moors, 
and in 1310, at the age of twehty-eight, he had reached the 
most considerable offices in the state ; but Ferdinand the 
.Fourth dying two years afterwards, and leaving Alfonso 
the Eleventh, his successor, only thirteen months oíd, 
great disturbances foUowed till 1320, when Don John 
Manuel became joint regent of the realm ; a place which 
he suffered none to share with him but such of his near 
relations as were most involved in his interests.^' 

The affairs of the kingdom during the administration of 
Prince John seem to have been managed with talent and 
spirit ; but at the end of the regency the young monarch 

u Argote de Molina, Sucesión de los Sancho and myself in his lifetime, alwayB 

Manueles, prefíxed to the Conde Lucanor, had our households togeüter, and cor offi* 

1576. The date of his birth has been cera were always the same.** Further on, 

heretofore considered unsettled ; but I have he says he was brought up by Don Sancho, 

found it given exactly by himself, in an un- who gave him the means of buUding the 

published letter to his brother, the Arch- castle of Peñafíel, and calis God to witness 

bishop of Toledo, which occurs in a manu- that he was always true and loyai to San- 

Bcript in the National Library at Madrid, cho, to Fernando, and to Alfonso XI., 

to be noticed hereafter. adding, cautiously, '* so fax as this last king 

^« In his report of his conyenation with gave me opportunities to serve him." (Man- 

King Sancho, when that monarch was on uscript in the National Library at Madrid.) 
his death-bed, he says, " The King Alfonso 17 Crónica de Alfonso XI., ed. 1661, fol., 

and my father in his lifetime, and King c. 10-21. 
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was not Bufficiently contented with the state of things to 
contiime his grand-uncle in any considerable employment. 
Don John, however, was not of a temper to submit 
quietly to affiront or neglect." He left the court at Val- 
ladolid, and prepared himself, with all his great resources, 
for the armed opposition which the politics of those law- 
less times regarded as a justifíable mode of obtaining 
redress. The king was alarmed, *' for he saw/' says the 
oíd chronicler, '* that they were the most powerful men in 
his kingdom, and that they could do grievous battle with 
him, and great mischief to the land/' He entered, there- 
fore, into an arrangement with Prince John, who did not 
hesitate to abandon his fríends and go back to his alie- 
giance, on the condition that the king should marry his 
daughter Constantía, tíien a mere child, and créate him 
governor of the provinces borderiíg on the Moors, and 
commander-in-chief of the Moorish war ; thus placing 
him, in fact, again at the head of the kingdom.^ 

From this time we find him actively engaged on the 
frontiers, in a succession of military operations, till 1327, 
when he gained over the Moors the important victory of 
Guadalhorra. But the same year was marked by the 
bloody treachery of the king against Prince John's únele, 
who was murdered in the palace under circumstances of 
peculisu* atrocity.* The Prince immediately retired in 
disgust to his estates, and began again to muster his 
friends and forces for a contest, into which he rushed the 
more eagerly, as the king had now refused to consummate 
his unión with Constantía, and had married a Portuguese 
princess. The war which foUowed was carried on with 
various success till 1335, when Prince John was finally 
subdued, and, entering anew into the king's service, with 
fresh reputatíon, as it seemed, from a spirited rebellion, 
and marrying his daughter Constantia, now grown up, to 
the heir-apparent of Portugal, went on, as commander-in- 
chief, with- an uninterrupted succession of victories over 
the Moors, until almost the moment of his death, which 
happened in 1347.*^ 

uCróniea de Alfonso XI., 0.46 and 48. « Ibld., Llb. XYI. o. 4. Grónioa de Al. 

uibid.,e.49. foDso XI., c. 178. Argote de Moltna, 

V Mariana, Hist, Lib. XY. c. 19. Sucesión de Um Manueles. 
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In a life like this, ñill of intrigues and violence, — from 
a prince like this, who marríed the sisters of two kings, 
who had two other kings for his sons-in-law, and who dis- 
turbed his country by his rebellions and military enter- 
prises for abo ve thirty years, — we should hardly look for 
a successfiíl attempt in letters." Yet so it is. Spanish 
poetry, we know, first appeared in the mi^st of turbu- 
lence and danger ; and now we find Spanish prose fiction 
springing forth from the same soil, and under similar cir- 
cumstances. Down to this time we have seen no prose 
of much valué in the prevailing Castilian dialect, except 
in the works of Alfonso the Tenth, and in one or two 
chronicles that will hereaffcer be noticed. But in most of 
these the fervor which seems to be an essential element 
of the early Spanish genius was kept in check, either by 
the nature of their subjects, or by circumstances of which 
we can now have no knowledge ; and it is not until a fresh 
attempt is made, in the midst of the wars and tumults 
that for centuries seem to have been as the principie of 
life to the whole Península, that we discover in Spanish 
prose a decided development of such forms as afterwards 
became national and characteristic. 

Don John, to whom belongs the distinction of producing 
one of these forms, showed himself worthy of a family in 
which, for above a century, letters had been honored and 
cultivated. He is known to have written twelve works — 
thinking, as he says in one of them, that it was better to 
write books than to play at dice ; — and so anxious was 
he about their fate, that he caused them to be carefídly 
transcribed in a large volume, which he bequeathed to a 
monastery he had founded on his estates at Peñafiel, as a 
burial-place for himself and his descendants.^ ICow many 

*s Mariana, In (me of üiose happy hits of Imperfect, and evidentíy omita one work. 

oharacter which are not rare in his History, Both oontain the four following, namely : 

says of Don John Manuel that he was **de 1. Ohronicle of Spain ; 2. Book of Hunt- 

oondicion inquieta y mudable, tanto que a ing j 8. Book of Poetry ; and 4. Book of 

muchos parecía nació solamente para re- Counsels to his Son. Argote de Molina 

volver el reyno.** Hist., Lib. XV. c. 12. glves, besides these, — 1. Libro de los Sa- 

» Argote de Molina, Life of I>on John, bios ; 2. Libro del Caballero } 8. Libro del 

in the ed. of the Conde Lucanor, 1575. Escudero j 4. Libro del In&nte ; 6. Libro 

The acoounts of Argote de Molina and of de Caballeros ; 6. Libro de los Engaños j 

the manuscript in the National Libraiy and 7. Libro de los Exemplos. The mana» 

are not precisely the same ; but the last Ib script glves, besides the four that are 
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OÍ these works are now in existence, is not known. Some 
are certainly among the treasures of the National Library 
at Madrid, in a mannscript which seems to be an imper- 
fect and injured copy of the one originally deposited at. 
Peñafiel. A chronicle of Spain abridged by Don John 
from that of his únele Alfonso the Wise is also there in 
a sepárate MS., and ought to be published; ^ and the 
Treatise on Hunting was seen by Pellicer in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and may, therefore, per- 
haps, be still recovered.^ A coUection of Don John's 
poems, which Argote de Molina intended to publish in 
the time of Philip the Second, is probably lost, since the 
diligent Sánchez sought for it in vain ; ^ and his " Conde 
Lucanor" alone has been placed beyond the reach of acci- 
dent by being printed.^ 



dearly in common, the following : 1. Let- 
ter to his brother, containing an accoant of 
the family arms, etc.; 2. Book of Condl- 
tions, or Libro de los Estados, which may 
be Argote de Molina*» Libro de los Sabios ; 
3. Libro del Caballero y del Escudero, of 
whlcfa Argote de Molina seems to make two 
sepárate works ; 4. Libro de la Caballeria, 
probably Argote de Moüna's Libro de Cabal- 
leros ; 5. La Cumplida ; 6. Libro de los 
Engeños, a treatise on Military Engines, 
misspelt, by Argote de Molina, Engaños, so 
as to make it a treatise on Frauda ¡ and 7. 
Reglas como se deve trovar. But, as has 
been said, the manuscript has a hiatus, 
and, though it says there were twelve 
works, gives the titles of only eleven, and 
omits that of the Conde Lucanor, which is 
the Libro de los Exemplos of Argote's list, 
and the Libro de Patronio of the MS., 
where, though the title is not inserted in 
the list at the beginning, the work itsetf 
is found entire *, but so different in many 
particulars from the printed one, that an 
edition of it taken from this MS. is much to 
be desired. 

** Puibusque, Gomte Lucanor, Paris,1854, 
8vo, p. 106. 

a&Note to Don Quixote, ed. Pellicor, 
Parte II. Tom. I. p. 284. 

^ Poesias Anteriores, Tom. lY. p. xi. 

ST I am aware that there are poems in 
the Caucioneros Generales by a Don John 
Manuel, which have been generally attrib- 
uted to Don John Manuel, the Begent of 
Gastile in the time of Alfonso XI., as, for 



instanoe, those in éhe Cancionero of Ant- 
werp (1673, Svo, ff. 176, 207, 227, 267). But 
they are not his. Their language and 
thoughts are quite too modem. Probably 
they are the work of Don John Manuel, 
who was Camareiro Mor of ELing Emanuel 
of Portugal (died 1624), and whose poems, 
both in Portuguese and in Spanish, figure 
largely in the Cancioneiro Gerale of García 
Bresende (Lisboa, 1616, foL), where they 
are found at ff. 48-67, 148, 169, 212, 230, 
and, I believe, in some other places. He 
is the author of the Spanish " Coplas sobre 
los Siete Pecados Mortales," deflicated to 
John II. of Portugal (died 1496), which 
are in Bohl de Faber's " Floresta " (Ham- 
burgo, 1821-26, 8vo, Tom. I. pp. 10-15), 
taken from Bresende, f. 55, in one of the 
three copies of whose Cancioneiro then exist- 
ing (that at the Convent of .the Necessidades 
in Lisbon) I read them many years ago. 
Bresende's Cancioneiro is now no longer so 
rare, having been publlshed by the Stutt- 
gard Yerein. The Portuguese Don John 
Manuel was a person of much considera- 
tion in his time ; and, in 1497, concluded 
a treaty for the marriage of King Emanuel 
of Portugal with Isabella, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spain. (Barbosa, 
Biblioteca Lusitana, Lisboa, 1747, fol., Tom. 
II. p. 688.) But he appears very little to 
his honor in Lope de Yega's play entitled 
" El Principe Perfeto," under the ñame of 
Don Juan de Sosa. (Comedias, Tom. XI. 
Barcelona, 1618, 4to, p. 121.) 
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All that we possess of Don John Manuel is importante 
The imperfect manuscript at Madrid opens with an account 
of the reasons why he had caused his works to be tran- 
scribed; reasons which he illustrates by the foUowing 
story , very characteristic of his age : 

" In the time of King Jayme the First of Majorca/' saya 
he, '' there was a knight of Perpignan, who was a great 
Troubadour, and made brave songs wonderfiílly well. But 
one that he made was better than the rest, and, moreover, 
was set to good music. And people were so delighted 
with that song, that, for a long time, they would sing no 
other. And so the knight that made it was well pleased. 
But one day, going through the streets, he heard a shoe- 
maker singing this song, and he sang it so ill, both in 
words and tune, that any man who had not heard it before 
would have held it to be a very poor song, and very ill 
made. Now, when the knight heard that shoemaker spoil 
his good work, he was fiíll of grief and anger, and got 
down from his beast and sat down by him. But the shoe- 
maker gave no heed to the knight, and did not cease from 
singing ; and the further he sang, the worse he spoiled the 
song that the knight had made. And when the knight 
heard his good work so spoiled by the foolishness of the 
shoemaker, he took up very gently some shears that lay 
there, and cut all the shoemaker's shoes in pieces, and 
mounted his beast and rodé away. 

" Now, when the shoemaker saw his shoes, and beheld 
how they were cut in pieces, and that he had lost all his 
labor, he was much troubled, and went shouting añer the 
knight that had done it. And the knight answered : ' My 
fríen d, our lord the king, as' you weU know, is a good 
king and a just. Let us, then, go to him, and let him de- 
termine, as may seem right, the difference between us.' 
And they were agreed to do so. And when they came 
before the king, the shoemaker told him how all his shoes 
had been cut in pieces, and much harm done to him. And 
the king was wroth at it, and asked the knight if this were 
truth. And the knight said that it was ; but that he 
woidd like to say why he did it. And the king told him 
to say on. And the knight answered, that the king well 
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knew that he had made a song, — the one that was very 
good and had good music, — and he said that the Bhoe« 
maker had Bpoiled it in singing; in proof whereof, he 
prayed the king to command him now to sing it. And 
the king did so, and saw how he spoiled it. Then the 
knight said, that, since the shoemaker had spoiled the 
good work he had made with great pains and labor, so he 
might spoil the works of the shoemaker. And the king 
and all they that were there with him were very merry at 
this, and laughed ; and the king commanded the shoemaker 
never to sing that song again, ñor trouble the good work 
of the knight ; but the king paid the shoemaker for the 
harm that was done him, and commanded the knight not 
to vex the shoemaker any more.^ 

" And now, knowing that I cannot hinder the books I 
have made from being copied many times, and seeing that 
in copies one thing is put for another, either because he 
who copies is ignorant, or because one word looks so 
much like another, and so the meaning and sense are 
changed without any fault in him who first wrote it; 
therefore, I, Don John Manuel, to avoid this wrong as 
much as I may, have caused this volume to be made, in 

n A similar story is told of Dante, who street The blacksmith tumed round in a 

was a contemporary of Don John Manuel, brutal manner, and cried out, ' What the 

by SachetU, who Ilved about a centnry devil are you doing here ? Areyoumad?' 

after both of them. It ia in his Novella 'Bather,' said Dante, * what are you do- 

114 (Milano, 1815, 18mo, Tom. II. p. 164), ing ? ' * /,» repUed the blacksmith, * / am 

wbera, after giving an aooount of an im- working at my trade ; and you spoil my 

portant aflkir, about which Dante was things by throwing them into the street.^ 

desired to solicit one of the city offioers, the * But,' said Dante, * if you do not want to 

Btory goes on thos : have me spoil yonr things, don*t spoil 

** HThen Dante had dined, he left his mine.' * What do I spoil of yours 7 ' said 

house to go about that buslness, and, pass- the blacksmith. * Tou sing,* answered 

ing fhrough the Porta San Fiero, heaid a Dante, * out of my book, but not as I wrote 

blacksmith singing as he beat the iron on it ; I have noother trade, and you spoil It.' 

his anvil. What he sang was firom Dante, The blacksmith, in his pride and vexaüon, 

and he did it as if it were aéallad (ttn cem- did not know what to answer j so he gath- 

tare), jumbling the verses together, and exea up his tools and went back to his 

maifl^Ung and altering them in a way that work, and when he afterward wanted to 

was a great offence to Dante. He said sing he sang about Tristan and Launcelot, 

nothing, howeyer,'bnt went into the black- and let Dante alone." 

smith's shop, where there were many tools One of the storles is probably taken from 

of his trade, and, seizlng first ttie hammer, the other •, but that of Don John is older, 

threw it into the street, then the pincers, both in the date of its eveut and in tho 

then the scales, and many other things of time when it was recorded. 
the same sort, all which he threw into the 
6 
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which are written ont áll the works I have composed, 
and they are twelve/' 

Of the twelve works here referred to, the Madrid manu- 
script contains only four, and fragmenta of two others 
One is a long letter to his brother, the Archbishop of 
Hi8 unpub- Toledo, and Chancellor of the kingdom, in which 
lished works. \^q giyes, first, an account of his family arms ; 
then the reason why he and his right heirs male could 
make knights without having received any order of knight- 
hood, as he himself had done when he was not yet two 
years oíd ; and lastly, the report of a solemn conversation 
he had held with Sancho the Fourth on his death-bed, in 
which the king bemoaned himself bitterly, that, having 
for his rebellion justly received the curse of his father, 
Alfonso the Wise, he had now no power to give a dying 
man's blessing to Don John. 

Another of the works in the Madrid manuscript is a 
treatise in twenty-six chapters, called " Counsels to his 
Son Ferdinand ; " which is, in fact, an essay on the Chris- 
tian and moral duties of one destined by his rank to the 
highest places in the state, réferring sometimos to the 
more ampie discussions on similar subjects in Don John's 
treatise on the Different Estates or Conditions of Men, — 
apparently a longer work, not now known to exist. In 
the last chapter he says he was above fifty years oíd 
when he wrote it. 

The third and longest, however, of those unpublished, 
is the most interesting ; but thirteen chapters of it are 
missing, out of jBfty-one, besides other occasional and 
smaller imperfections. It is " The Book of the Knight 
and the Esquire," " written/' says the author, " in the 
manner called in Gastilefabliella^' (a little fable), and sent 
to his brother, the Archbishop, that he ¿night transíate it 
into Latin ; a proof, and not the only one, that Don John 
placed small valué upon the language to which he now 
The Kni ht ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ houors. Thc book itself contains an 
and the eb- account of a young man who, encouraged by the 
good condition of his country under a king that 
called his Cortes together often, and gave his people good 
teachings and good laws, determines to seek advance- 
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ment in the state. On his way to a meeting of the Cortes, 
where he intends to be knighted, he meefs a retired cava- 
lier, who in his hermitage explains to him all the duties 
and honors of chivaby, and thus prepares him for the dis- 
tinction to whioh he aspires. On his retum, he again 
visite his aged friend, and is so delighted with his instruc- 
tions, — which, for the age when they were given, are 
remarkably wise, humane, and practical, — that he re- 
mains with him, ministering to his infirmities, and profiting 
by his wisdom and knowledge, till his death, after which 
the young knight goes to his own land, and lives there in 
great honor the rest of his Ufe. The story, or little fable, 
is, however, a very slight thread, serving only to hold 
together a long series of instructions on the moral duties 
of men, and on the different branches of human knowl- 
edge, given with earnestnéss and spirit, in the fashion of 
the times.^ 

The *' Conde Lucanor,'' which foUows in the Madrid 
manuscript, and is the best known of its author's works, 
bears some resemblance to the fable of the Knight and 
the Esquire. It is a collection of fifty tales,** ^^ conde 
anecdotes, and apologues, cleariy in the Oriental ^<^f^or. 
manner ; the first hint for which was probably taken from 
the "Disciplina Clericalis '' of Petrus Alphonsus, a col- 
lection of Latin stories made in Spain about two centu- 
ries eariier. The occasion on which the tales of Don 
John are supposed to be related is, like the fictions them- 
selves, invented with Eastem simplicity, and reminds us 

^ Of this manuscript of Don John in the 80 jt seems not unlikely that Don John 

Library at Madrid, I have, through the Manuel intended originally to stop at the 

kindness of Professor Oayango», a copy end of ttie twelfth tale j for he there in- 

flllingonehundredandninety-nineclosely- timates such a purpose. In each,o> the 

written folio pages, but not containing the three editions of the Conde Lucanor in 

Conde Lucanor, ñor the two fragmenta, Spamsh there are only forty-nine tales •, but 

which seem to be inconsiderable in amount \ in the MS. in the National Library at Madrid 

one of which is part of a mystic and moral there is one more, — not, certainly, one 

treatiseaddressedtoDonRemonMalafequa, of the best, ~ which was published in 

and the otherls part of the treatiseonhunt- 1854 in Mona, de Puibusque*s French 

ing. Of the whole M8. an acoount may be translation (p. 343, with the original Span- 

fbund in the Spanish translation of this His- ish at p. 489), thus making fifty storiea 

tory,Tom. I. pp. 498-502. It seems to have in all. (See note at ihe end of this 

been copied in 1380, or at least the Conde chapter.) 
Lucanor is ao dated } that is, thirty-three 
years after Don John's death. 
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constantly of the " Thousand and One Nights," and their 
multitudinous imitations.^ 

The Count Lucanor — a personage of power and con* 
sideration, intended probably to represent those early 
Christian counts in Spain, who, like Fernán González of 
Castile, were, in fact, independent princes — finds himself 
occasionally perplexed with' questions of moráis and pub- 
lic policy. These questions, as they occur, he proposes 
to Patronio, his minister or counsellor ; and Patronio re- 
plies to each by a tale or a fable, which is ended with a 
rhyme in the nature of a moral. The stories are various 



n That the general form of ttie Conde 
Lacanor is Oriental, may be seen by look- 
ing into the fábleg of Bidpai, or almost any 
other collection of Bastem stories ; the 
form, I mean, of sepárate tales, united by 
Bome fictioQ common to them all, llke üiat 
of relating them all to amuse or instruct 
some third penon, The first appearanoe 
in Europe of such a series of tales groaped 
together was in the Disciplina Clericalis ; 
a remarkable work, oomposed by Petras 
Alphonsns, originally a Jew, by the ñame 
of Moses Sephardl, bom at Huesca, in 
Aragón, in 1062, and baptized as a Chris- 
tian in 1106, taking as one of his ñames 
that of Alfonso el Batallador, who was his 
godfather. The Disciplina ClericaUs, or 
Teaching for Clerks or Clergymen, is a 
collection of thirty-seven stories, and many 
apophthegms, supposed to haré been given 
by an Arab on his death4>ed as instructions 
to his son. It is written in such Latin as 
belonged to its age. Much of the book is 
plainly of Eastem origin (Alphonsus says 
he composed it partim ex proverbüs et 
castigationibss Ambicia et fabulis et versi- 
bus, — Ed. Schmidt, p. 84), and some of it 
is eztremely ooarse. It was, howerer, 
greatly admired for a long time, and was 
more^than once tumed into French Terse, 
as may be seen in Barbazan (Fabliaux, ed. 
Méon, París, 1808, 8vo, Tom. II. pp. 39- 
183). That the Disciplina Clericalis was 
the prototype of the Conde Lucanor is 
probable, because it was popular when the 
Conde Lucanor was wrítten ; because the 
firamework of both is similar, the stories of 
both being given as counsels •, because a 
good many oC the proyerbs are the same in 
both j and because some of the stories in 
both resemble one another, as the thirty- 
sevenüi of the Conde Lucanor, which is 



the same with the first of the Disciplina. 
But, in the tone of their manners and ciy- 
iliation, there is a differenoe quite equal 
to the two oentxuries that sepárate the two 
works. Throngh the french versions the 
Disciplina ClericaUs soon became known ia 
other Gountríes, so that we flnd traces of its 
fictions in the ^* Gesta Bomanorum," the 
** Decameron,»» the «Canterbuiy Tales," 
and elsewhere. But it long remained, in 
other respects, a sealed book, Icnown only 
to antiquaries, and was first printed in the 
original Latin, flrom seven raanuscripts in 
the King*s Libiary, Paris, by the Soclété des 
BibUophiles (Paris, 1824, 2 Tom. 12mo). 
But Fr.W. T. Schmidt — to whom those 
Interested in the early hlstory of romantio 
flction are much indebted for the rarious 
contributions he has broi^ht to it — pub- 
lished the Disciplina anew in Berlín, 1827, 
4to, ftom a Breslau manuscrípt ; and, what 
is singular for one of his peculiÍEur leaming 
in this department, he supposed his own 
edition to be the first It is, on aoconnt 
of its curious notes, the best ; but the text 
of the París edition is to be preferred, and 
a yery oíd Fr^ich prose versión that accom- 
panies it makes it as a book still more val- 
uable. 

A Spanish book, oommonly called ** Bo- 
cados de Oro," which Is said, from its lao- 
guage, to belong to fhe thirteenth or fonr- 
teenth century, may be noticed with the 
Conde Lucanor. Its füll title is El Libro 
llamado Bocados d'Oro, el qual hizo Boni- 
um. Bey de Persia, Yalladolid, 1622 ) but 
Mendec (p. 253) notes an edition of 1499, 
and there are others of 1496, 1602, etc. It 
is an aocount of the travels of the Imag- 
inary Bonium into the farther East to obtain 
the wiadom of its philosophy. I havtt 
never seen it. 
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in their character.^ Sometimes it is an anecdote in Span- 
ish history to which Don John resorts, like that of the 
three knights of his grandfather, Saint Ferdinand, at the 
siege of Seville.** More frequently, it is a sketch of some 
striking trait in the national manners, like the story of 
" Rodrigo el Franco and his three Faithful Folio wers.''^* 
Sometimes, again, it is a fiction of chivalry, like that of 
the "Hermit and Richard the Lion-Hearted.''*^ And 
sometimes it is an apologue, like that of the '' Oíd Man, 
his Son, and the Ass/' or that of the '' Crow persuaded 
by the Fox to sing/' which, with his many successors, he 
must iri some way or other have obtained from jEsop.* 
They are all curious, but probably the most interesting is 
the "Moorish Marriage," partly because it points dis- 
tinctly to an Arabio origin, and partly because it re- 
markably resembles the story Shakspeare has used in his 
" Taming of the Shrew/'^ It is, however, too long to be 
given here ; and therefore a shorter specimen will be taken 
from the twenty-second chapter, entitled, '* Of what hap- 



ssThey are aU called Enwiemploa ¡ a 
word which then meant atory at apologue^ 
afl it does in the Archpriest of Hita, st 801, 
and in the " Crónica General." Oid Lord 
Bernera, in his delightful translation of 
Froissart, tn the same way, calis the fkble 
of the Bird in Borrowad Plumea ^ an Bn- 
sample.** 

» Cap. 2. 

M Cap. 8. 

» Cap. 4. 

* Capp. 24 and 26. The foUowers of Don 
John, however, have been more indebted 
to him than he was to his predecessors. 
Thos, the story of '* Don Illaa el Negro- 
mautico** (Cap. 13) was found by Mr. 
Douce in two French and four English 
anthors. (Blanco White, Variedades, Lon- 
dres, 1824, Tom. I. p. 310.) The apologue 
which Oil Blas, when he is starving, relates 
to the Duke of Lerma (Lir.YIII. c. 6), 
and *^ which," he says, ** he had read Íjx 
Pilpay or some other fable-writer," I sought 
in yain in Bidpai, and stumbled upon it, 
when not seeklng it, in the Conde Lucanor, 
' Cap. 18. It may be added that the &ble 
of the Swallows and the Flax (Cap. 27) is 
better giren there than it is Ln La Fontaine } 
that the lable of the war between the Crows 
6» 



and the Owls (Cap. 35) is origlnaUy in Bid- 
pai ; and that Üie " Conde Lucanor " of 
Calderón is taken flrom the sixth chapter of 
Don John Manuel's, and so gets ita ñame, 
though the i>er8onage of the Conde in Don 
John has nothlog to do wlth it. , 

87 Shakspeare, it is well known, took the 
materials for his "• Taming of the Shrew,*' 
with little oeremony, from a play with the 
same title, printed in 1594. But the story, 
in its dlfferent parts, seems to ha7e been 
familiar in the East from the earliest times, 
and was, I suppose, foond there among the 
traditlons of Persia, by Sir John Malcolm. 
(Sketches of Persia, London, 1827, 8vo, 
Yol. II. p. 54.) In Europe I am not 
aware that it can be detected earlier than 
the Conde Lucanor, Cap. 45 ; but the 
Fabliau of the ** Male Dame," in Barbasan 
(ed. 1808, Tom. IV. p. 365), Ib not without 
resemblance to it, and must be nearly as 
oíd. The doctrine of unlimited submission 
on the part of th^wlfe seems, indeed, to 
have been a favorite one with Don John 
Manuel ; for, in another story (Cap. 5), he 
says, in the yery spirit of Petruchio's Jest 
abottt the sun and moon, " If a husband 
says the stream runs up hlU, his wife ought 
to believe him, and say that it is so." 
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from them, to have a great deal of the romance of youth 
still lingering in his character. For we know, from him- 
self, that Prinoe John wrote the Conde Lucanor when he 
had already reached his highest honors and authority, 
and after he had passed through his severest defeats. It 
should be remembered, therefore, to his credit, that we find 
in it no traces of the arrogance of power, or of the bitter- 
ness of mortified ambition ; nothing of the wrongs he had 
suffered from others, and nothing of those he had inflicted. 
It seems, indeed, to have been written in some happy 
interval, stolen from the bnstle of camps, the intrigues 
of government, and the crimes of rebelKon, when the ex- 
perience of his past life, its adventures, and its passions, 
were so remote as to awaken little personal feeling, and 
yet so familiar that he could gíve us their results with 
great simplicity, in this series of tales and anecdotes, 
which are marked with an originality that belongs to their 
age, and with a kind of chivalrous philosophy and wise 
honesty that would not be discreditable to one more 
advanc^d.*^ 



o There are two Spanlsb editlons of the 
Conde Lncanor: the flrst and best by 
Argote de Molina, 4to, Sevilla, 1575, with a 
life of Don John prefixed, and a curious 
essay on CastUian yeree at the end, — one 
of the raxest books in the world \ and the 
other, only leas rare, publiahed at Madrid, 
1642. The references in the notes are to 
the firet A reprint made, if I mistake not, 
firom the last, and edited by A. KeDer, ap- 
peared at Stuttgard, 1839, 12mo, and a 
Germán translation by J. von EichendorfC; 
at Beriin, in 1840, 12mo. A French tran»- 
lation, with an ampie life of Bon Joan 
Manuel, chiefly taken flrom the large mate- 
rials Bcattered through the Chronide of 



Alfonso XI., aod, Üierefore, chiefly political, 
was published in PariB, in 1854, by Mona. 
Adolphe de Poibusque, the accomplished 
author of the HistoirátÉÉparée des Llttéiw 
atures Bapagnole et EranQaise. Don John 
Manuel, I observe, cites Arabio twice in the 
Conde Lucanor (Capp. 11 and 14), — a rare 
circumstance in early Spanish literature. 

In the translation of this History into 
Spanish (Tom. I. pp. 502-506) is an acoount 
of a BfS. in the National Libraiy of Mad- 
rid <No. 129, A. 4to), enUtled " Libro de 
los Ezemplos,*' oontaixdng tales and fbbles 
in the manner of the Conde Lucanor; — 
the MS. itself dating apparently firom the 
early part of the fllteenth oentury. 



CHAPTER V. 

ALFONSO THB ELEYENTH. TREATISE ON HUNTING. — POETICAL CHRONI- 

CLE. BENEFICIABY OF AeDA. ARCHPRIEST OF HITA ; mS LIFE, 

WORKS, AND CHARACTER. RABBI DON 8ANT0B. THB DOCTRINA CHRIS- 

TIANA. — A RBYELATION. THE DAN9A GENERAL. POEM ON JOSEPH. 

ÁTALA ; HIS RIMADO DE PALACIO. CHARACTERISTICS OF SPANISH 

LITERATURB THÜS FAR. 

The reign of Alfonso the Eleventh was full of troubles, 
and the unhappy monarch himself died at last of the 
plague, while he wae besieging Gibraltar, in 1350. Still, 
that letters were not forgotten in it we kiío.w, not only 
from the example of Don John Manuel, already cited, 
but from several others yhich should not be passed 
over. 

The first is a prose treatise on Hunting, in three olbks, 
written under the king's direction by his Chief-huntsmen, 
who were then among the principal persona of Treatíse on 
the court. It consists of little more than an ac- H»iQttng. 
count of the sort of hounds to be used, their diseases and 
training,* with a descríption of the different places where 
game was abundant, and where sport for the royal amuse- 
ment was to be had. It is of small consequence in itself, 
but was published by Argote de Molina, in the time of 
Philip the Second, with a pleasant addition by the editor, 
containing curious stories of lion-hunts and bull-fights, 
fitting it to the taste of his own age. In style, the orig- 
inal work is as good as the somewhat similar treatise of 
Don Enrique de '^lena, on the Art of Carving, written a 
hundred years later ; and, from the nature of the subject, 
it is somewhat more interesting.^ 

1 Libro de la Montería, que mando escri- Pellicer says (note to Don Quixote, Parte 
ylr, etc., el Bey Don Alfonso de Castilla ü. c. 24). The Discurso of Argote de Mo- 
y de León, nlümo deste nombre, acrecent- lina, that follovs, and filis 21 leavee more, 
ado por Argote de Molina, Sevilla, 1582, is illustrated with curious wood-cuts, and 
folio, 91 leaves, — the text not correct, as ends with a description of the palace of the 
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The next Kterary monument attributed to this reign. 
would be important, if we had the whole of it. It is a 
Bhymed chronicle, in the bailad style, of events which 
chronicie. happened in the time of Alfonso the Eleventh, 
and commonly passes under his ñame. It was found, 
hidden in a mass of Arabio manuscripts, by Diego de Men- 
doza, who attributed it, with little ceremony, to " a secre- 
tary of the king ; " and it was first publicly made known 
by Argote de Molina, who thonpht it written by some 
poet contemporary with the history he relates. But only 
thirty-four stanzas of it are now known to exist ; and these, 
though admitted by Sánchez to be probably anterior to 
the fifteenth century, are shown by him not to be the work 
of the king, and seem, in fact, to be less ancient in style 
and language than that critic supposes them to be.* They 



Pardo, and an eologue in ocCave stanzas, 
by Gómez de Tflpia of Granada, on the 
birth of the Infanta Doña Isabel, daughter 
ofPhüipn. 

s This oíd rhymed chronicle was found by 
the historian Diego de Mendoza among his 
Arabia nAnuscripts in Granada, and was 
sent by him, with a letter dated December 
1, 1573, to Zurita, the annaUst of Aragón, 
intimating that Argote de Molina would be 
interested in it. He says truly, that " it is 
well worth reading, to see with what sim- 
plicity and propriety men wrote poetical 
histories in the olden times ; " adding, that 
** it is one of those books called in Spain 
Oestas," and that it seems to hkn curióos 
and valuable, because he thinks it was writ- 
ten by a secretary of Alfonso XI., and be- 
cause it diflérs in several points from the 
received accounts of that monarch's reign. 
(Dormer, Progresos de la Historia de Ara- 
gón, Zaragoza, 1680, foL, p. 502.) The 
thirty-four stanzas of this chronicle that 
we now possess were first published by 
Argote de Molina, in his very curious " No- 
bleza del Andaluzia " (Sevilla, 1588, f. 198), 
and were taken from him by Sánchez (Poe- 
sias Anteriores, Tom. I. pp. 171-177). Ar- 
gote de Molina says, *'I copy them on 
account of their curiosity as specimens of 
the language and poetry of that age, and 
because they are the best ánd most fluent 
of anything for a long Üme written in 
Spain.» The truth is, they are so facUc, 
and have so few arohaisms in them, that I 



cannot believe they were written earlier 
than the ballads of the fifteenth century, 
which they so mnch resemble. The fol- 
lowing account of a victoiy, which I once 
thought was Uiatof Salado, gained in 1340, 
and described in the ^^ Crónica de Alfonso 
XL» (1551, foL, cap. 254), but which I 
now think must have been some victory 
gained before 1380, is the best part of what 
has been published : 

Itoa Moroa fueron ftayendo 
Maldiziendo m ventura ; 

JSl Maestre los siguiendo 
Por los puertos de Siegan. 

£ ÍSeriendo e derribando 
E prendiendo a las manos» 

£ Sanctiago llamando, 
Escudo de los Chiistianos. 

En alcance los llevaron 
A poder de escudo y laa^a, 

£ al castillo se tomaron 
£ entraro^i por la matanza. 

£ muchos Moros fallaron 

£spedaQados jacer i 
£1 nombre de Dios loaron, 

Que les mostró gran plazer. 

The Moors fled on, with headlong 8i>eed, 

Cursing Btill their bitter fiíte i 
The Master followed, breathlng blood, 

Through oíd Segura's open gate ; — 

And struck and slew, as on he sped. 
And grappled still his flying foea t 

While still to heaven his battle-shont, 
St. James 1 St. James I triamphant roM. 
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are in very flowing Castilian, and their tone is as spiñted 
as that of most of the oíd ballads. 

Two other poems, written during the reign oí one of 
the Alfonsos, as their author declares, — and therefore 
ahnost certainly during that of Alfonso the Eleventh, who 
was the last of his ñame, — are also now known in print 
only by a few stanzas, and by the office of their Beneflciary 
writer, who styles himself "a Beneflciary of «rfubeda. 
übeda." The first, which consists, in the manuscript, of 
five hundred &nd five strophes in the manner of Berceo, is 
a life of Saint Ildefonso ; the last is on the subject of Saint 
Mary Magdalen. Both would probably detain us little, 
even if they had been published entire.^ 

We tum, therefore, without further delay, to Juan Euiz, 
commonly called the Archpriest of Hita ; a poet who is 
known to have lived at the same period, and whose Archpriesfc 
works, both from their character and amount, de- <»' ^^ 
serve especial notice. Their date can be ascertained with 
a good degree of exactness. In one of the three early 
manuscripts in which they are extant, some of the poems 
are fixed at the year 1330, and some, by the two others, 
at 1343. Their author, who seems to have been born at 
Alcalá de Henares, lived much at Guadalaxara and Hita, 
places only five leagues apart, and was imprisoned by order 
of the Archbishop of Toledo between 1331 and 1360 ; from 
all which it may be inferred that his principal residence 
was Castile, and that he flourished in the reign of Alfonso 
the Eleventh ; that is, in the time of Don John Manuel, 
and a very little later.* 

Ñor ceued the victoty's work at lut. Si me ayudara Chrlsto I la Virgen sagrada, 

That bowed them to the shield and apear,— Querría componer una Ihccion rimada . 

TiU to the caatle's valí they tumed. De un confesor que fizo vida honrada, 

And entered through the alaughter there i — Que nació en Toledo, en esa Cibdat nombrada. 

Till there they «aw, to havoc hewn, 4 See, for his life, Banohez, Tom. I. pp. 

Who thua vouchaafed his gracious ald. *>r an exoeUent criücism of his works, one 

in the Wiener Jaiirbücher der Literatur, 

It is a misfortane that so much of this 1832, Band LVni. pp. 220-266. It is by 

■ poem ia lost. Férdinand Wolf, and he bddly compares 

< Slight extracta firom the Beneficiado de the Archpriest to Cerrantes. See also Dosy *0 

Ubeda are in Sancbes, Poesias Anteriores, impoitant " Kecherches," 1849, Tom. L 

Tom. L pp. 116-118. The first stanxa, p. 380. 
which is like the beginning of seyeral of 
Berceo's poems, is as follows : 
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His works consist of nearly seven thousand verses ; and 
although, in general, they are written in the four-line 
stanza oí Bercéo, we find occasionally a varíety of meas- 
ure, tone, and spirít, before unknown in Castitian 
poetry ; the number of their metrical forms, some 
of which are taken from the Proven^al, being reckoned not 
less than sixteen.* The poems, as they have come to us, 
open with a prayer to God, composed apparently at the 
time of the Archpriest's imprisonment ; when, as one of 
the manuscripts sets forth, most of his works were written.® 
Next comes a curious prose prologue, explaining the moral 
purpose of the whole coUection, or rather endeavoring 
to conceal the immoral tendency of the greater part of it. 
And then, after somewhat more of prefatory matter, follow, 
in quick succession, the poems themselves, very miscella- 
neous in their subjects, but ingeniously connected. The 
entire mass, when taken together, filis a volume of respect- 
able size.^ 

It is a series of stories, that seem to be sketches of 
real events in the Archpriest's own life ; sometimos min- 
gled with fíctions and allegoiies, that may, after all, be 
only veils for other facts ; and sometimos speaking out 
plainly, and announcing themselves as parts of his per- 
sonal history.^ In the foreground of this busy scene fig- 
ures the very equivocal character of his female messenger, 
the chief agent in his love afiairs, whom he boldly calis 
TrotOrconventoSf because the messages she carries are so 
often to or from monasteries and nunneries.® The first 

6 Sánchez, Tom. lY. p. x. 1550), and belonged to the class of persona 
« n>id., p. 283. technicaUy callea AlcahuetaSy or *'• Go-be- 

7 The immoral tendency of many of the tweens ; " a class which, from the seclu- 
poems i8 a point that not only embarrasses sion of women in Spain, and perhaps from 
the editor of the Archpriest (see p. xYÍi. the influence of Moorish society and man- 
and the notes on pp. 76, 07, 102, etc.)} but ners, figures largely in the early literature 
somewhat distnrbs the Archpriest himself. of the country, and sometimes in the later. 
(fiee Btanxas 7, 866, etc.) The case, how- The Partidas (Part VIL Tit. 22) derotes 
ever, is too plain to be covered up ; and the two laws to them *, and the " Tragicomedia 
editor only partly avoids bx>uble by quietly of G^estina," who is herself once called 
leaving out long passages, as from st. 441 Trota-conventos (end of Act 11.), is their 
to 464, etc. chief monument. Of their activity in the 

B St. 61-68. days a( the Archpriest a whimsical proof is 

^ There is some little obscurity aboutthis giyen in the extaraordinary number of odi- 

important personage (st. 71, 671, and else- ons and ridicnlous ñames and epithets ac- 

where) } but she was named Urraca (st. cumulated on them in st. 896-902. 
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lady-love to whom the poet senda her is, he says, well 
taught, — mucho lelrada, — and her story is illustrated by 
the fables of the Sick Lion visited by the other Animáis, 
and of the Monntain bringing forth a Mouse. All, how- 
ever, is nnavailing. The lady refuseS to favor his suit ; 
and he consoles himself, as well as he may, with the saying 
of Solomon, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit.^® 

In the next of his adventures, a false friend deceives 
him and carnes off his lady. But still he is not discour- 
aged.^ He feels himself to be drawn on by his fate, like 
the son of a Moorísh king, whose history he then relates ; 
and, afker some astrological ruminations, declares himself 
to be born under the star of Venus, and inevitably subject 
to her control. Another failure foUowS ; and then Lo ve 
comes in person to visit him, and connsels him in a series 
of fables, which are told with great ease and spirit. The 
poet answers gravely. He is offended with Don Amor 
for his falsehood, charges him with being guilty, either by 
implication or directly, of all the seven deadly sins, and 
fortifies éach of his positions with an appropriate apo 
logue. ^ 

The Archpriest now goes to Doña Venus, who, though 
he knew Ovid, is represented as the wife of Don Amor ; 
and, taking eounsel of her, is successful. But the story 
he relates is evidently a fiction, though it may be accom- 
modated to the facts of the poet's own case. It is bor- 
rowed from a dialogue or play, written before the year 
1300, by Pamphylus Maurianus or Maurilianus, and long 
attributed to Ovid ; but the Castilian poet has success- 

In thÍ8 oonnecklon H may be noted Chat Archpriert of Hita, bat in more to the 

Alonso MartinesB de Toledo, a chaplain of Celestina. A íiill account of it may be 

John n., wrote, in the fifteenth century, a foond in the Blatter for literarische ¥nter- 

book, " De los yicioe de las malas mujeres haltang, 1850, No. 234. 

7 complisiones de los hombres." Méndez ^o St 72, etc., 88, etc., 05, etc. 

CTypographia, pp. 304-306) gives an ac- ^^ Wheu the afikir is over, he says, 

eount of an edition of 1499, and says there quaintly, " El comió la vianda, é a mt fiso 

are others of 1618, 1529, and 1647. It rumiar.» 

oommonly passes under an indecent ñame, ^ St. 119, 142, etc., 171, etc., 203, etc. 

and its grossness probably causad it to be Buch discoursing as this last passage 

8o hunted dovn, that copies of it are ex- affords on the seven deadly sins is common 

cessively rare. I have seen only those in in the French Pabliaux, and the English 

the Imperial Library of Vienna, which are reader flnds a striking specimen of it in 

of 1529 and 1547. Although in proae, it is, the " Personéis Tale » of Chaucer. 
in some respects, akin to the work of the 
7 
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fully given to what he adopted the coloring of his own 
national manners. All this portion, which filis above a 
thousand linea, is somewhat free in its tone ; and the 
Archpríest, alarmed at himself, turns suddenly round and 
adds a seríes of severe moral wamings and teachings to 
the sex, which he as suddenly breaks oflf, and, without 
any assigned reason, goes to the mountains near Segovia. 
But the month in which he makes his journey is March ; 
the season is rough, and several of his adventures are 
anything but agreeable. Still he preserves the same light 
and thoughtless air ; and this part of his history is min- 
gled with spirited pastoral songs in the Proven5al man- 
ner, called " Cantigas de Serrana," as the preceding 
portions had been mingled with fables, which he calis 
" Enxiemplos," or stories.^ 

A shrine, much frequented by the devout, is near that 
part of the Sierra where his joumeyings lay; and he 
makes a pilgrimage to it, which he illustrates with sacred 
hymns, just as he had before iUustrated his love adven- 
tures with apologues and songs. But Lent approaches, 
and he hurries home. He is hardly arrived, however, 
when he receives a summons in form from Doña Quaresma 
(Madame Lent) to attend her in arms, with all her other 
archpríests and clergy, in order to make a. foray, like a 
foray into the territory of the Moors, against Don Car- 
naval and his adherents. One of these allegorícal battles, 
which were in great favor with the Trouveurs and other 
metre-mongers of the Middle Ages, then follows, in which 
figure Don Tocino (Mr. Bacon) and Doña Cecina (Mrs. 
Hung-Beef ), with other similar personages. The result, 
of course, since it is now the season of Lent, is the defeat 
and, imprisonment of Don Carnaval ; but when that season 
closes, the allegorical prisoner necessarily escapes, and, 

18 St 557-659, with 419 and 548. Pam- 1017. The Serranas in this portion are, I 

phylus de Amore, F. A. Ebert, Bibliograph- think, imitations of the Pastorelas or Pas- 

isches Lexicón, Leipzig, 1830, 4to, Tom. II. torelles of the Troubadoors. (Raynoaard, 

p. 297. P. Leyseri Hist. Poet. Medii ^vi, Troubadours, Tom. II. pp. 229, etc.) If 

Hal», 1721, 8vo, p. 2071. Sánchez, Tom. such poems oocurred frequently in the 

IV. pp. xxiü., xxiv. The story of Pam- Northern Prench literature of the period, I 

phyluB in the Archpriest's versión is in should think the Archpriest had found hia 

«tanzas 555-865. The stoiy of the Arch- models there, sinoe it ]b there he generally 

priest's own journey is in stanzas 924- resorts. 
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raising «new snch £>llowers as Mr. Lunch and Mr. Breák- 
£ist, again takes the fíeld. and is again tñvimphant.^ 

Don Carnaval now imites himself to Don Amor, and 
both appear in state as empero rs. Don Amor is received 
with especial jubilee : clergy and laitr, fiiars, nuns^ and 
jongleurs, going out in wild procession to meet and wel- 
come him." Bnt the honor of fonnaliT receiving his 
Majesty, thongb claimed by all, and foremost br the nxms, 
is granted only to the poet, To the poet. too, Don Amor 
relates his adrentores of the preceding winter at Seville 
and Toledo, and then leaves him to go in search of others, 
Meanwhile, the Archpriest, wiih the assistance of his 
cunning agent. Trota-convenios, begins a new series of love 
intrigues, even more freelv mingled with fables than the 
first, and ends them only by the death of Trota-conventos 
herself, with whose epitaph the more carefiílly connected 
portion of the Archpriest 's works is brought to a conclu- 
sión. The volume contains, however, besides this i>ortion, 
several smaller poems, on subjects as widely different 
as the " Christian's Armor " and the " Praise of littie 
Women," some of which seem related to the main series, 
thoDgh none of them have any apparent connection with 
each other.** 

The tone of the Archpriest 's poetry is very various. 
In general, a satirical spirit prevails in it, not nnmingled 
with a quiet hnmor. This spirit often extends ^^ chan». 
into the gravest portions ; and how fearless he umí hispo- 
was when he indulged himself in it, a passage 
on the influence of money and corruptioli at the court of 
Kome leaves no doubt.^ Other parts, like the verses on 

MSL 1017-1040. The«BatainedesVins,'» odies of them, spplied to Don Amor, like 

bjB'Aiideli, naybe dted CBarbazan, ed. thñ Btnedictus qui venit. It seems down- 

Méon, Tom. I. p. 152), bat the "- Bataüle ligfat blasphemy apúnst vhat was thea 

de Karesme et de Chamage ^ (Ibid., Tom. Üioaght most sacred. 

r?. p. 80) is more in poinL There are >« Stantas 1221, 1229, etc., 1277, etc., 

othen on other Eubjects. For the marvei- 1289, 1491, 1492, etc, 1550, etc., 1553- 

lously savoiy personajes in the Arch- 16S1- 

priest's batüe, see stanzas lOSO, 1169, 1170, '' Stanzas 464, etc. As in many other 

etc. jiassages, the Archpriest is here upoa 

» SL 1184, etc., 1199-1229. It is not ground already oocupied by the Northern 

qnite easy to see how the Archpriest ven- French poets. See the " Usureras Pater- 

tnred some thiugs Ln the last pasaage. Noster," and ** Credo,^* in Barbazan, Fab- 

FsutB of the procession come ñnging the fiaox, Tom. IT. pp. 99 and 106. 
L hymns of the Chnrch, or pur- 
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Death, are solemn, and even sometimes tender ; while jet 
others, like the hymns to the Madonna, breathe the purest 
(^pirít of Catholic devotion ; so that, perhaps, it woiüd not 
be easy^ in the whole body of Spanish literatuTe, to find a 
volume showing a greater variety in its Bubjects, or in the 
modes of managing and exhibiting them." 

The happiest success of the Archpriest of Hita is to be 
found in the many tales and apologuea which he has 
scattered on all sides to illustrate the adventures that 
constitute a framework for his poetry, like that of the 
Hifl tales and " Condo Lucanot " or the "Canterbury Tales." 
apoiogttes. ]y[ost of them are familiar to us, being taken from 
the oíd storehouses of -¿Bsop and PhaBdrus, or rather from 
the versions of these fabulists common in the earliest 
Northern French poetry.^ Among the more fortúnate of 
his very free imitations is the fable of the Frogs who 
asked for a King from Júpiter, that of the Dog who lost 
by his Greediness the Meat he carried in his Mouth, and 
that of the Hares who took Gourage when they saw the 
Frogs were more timid than themselves.* A few of 
them have a truth, a simplicity, and even a grace, which 
have rarely been surpassed in the same form of composi- 
tion ; as, for instance, that of the City Mouse and the 
Country Mouse, which, if we foUow it from ^sop through 
Horace to La Fontaine, we shall nowhere find better told 
than it is by the Archpriest." 

u Stanzas 1494, etc., 1600, etc. 47-101.) To ene or both of the«e IsopeCs 

IB The Archpriest says ff the íáble of the the Archpriest went for a part of his fkbles, 

Mountain that brought forth a Moase, that — perhaps for all of them. Don Juan 

it *< wafl oomposed by Isopete." No«r, there Manuel, his contemporary, probábly dJd 

veré at least tiro collections of Cables in the same, and sometimes took the same 

French in the thirteenth century that Cables } e. g. Conde. Lucanor, Capp. 48, 28, 

paased under ttie ñame of Tsopet, and are and 49, which are the fables of the Arch- 

pubUshed in Bobert, ** Fables Inédites '* priest, stanzas 1386, 1411, and 1428. 
(Paris, 1825, 2 Tom. Syo) \ and as Mane » gtansas 189, 206, 1419. 
de Franee, who lived at the court of Henry si jt begins thus, stanaa 1344 : 
m. of England, then the resort of the 

Northern French poets, alludes to them in Mar de Gnsdalaxam un Lunes madrugaba^ 
the Prologue to her own Fables, thej are Fuete K Monferrado, i mercado andaba i 
probably as early as 1240. (See Poésies ITn mar de franca barba recibiol* en su cara, 
de Marie de Franee, ed. Roquefort, Paria, Convldol' i yantar e diole una fliba. 
1820, 8vo, Tom. n. p. 61, and the admira- 
ble discussions in De la Ene sur les Bardes, ?!l**í* *" "**!? '*?" v ^^"^ ^ «buena eara, 
I» Jongleor. .* le. T™u«r», C«^ 1834; X'',ri:X^'"S';,::l;r„'ÍS. 
Bro, Tom. I. pp. 198-202, and Tom. m. pp. B^oi del buen talante mur de Oi 
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What strikes us most, howevef; and remains with u» 
longest after reading his poetry, is the natural and spirited 
tone that prevails over every other. In this he is 
like Chaucer, who wrote in the latter part of the ^ ™*" 
same century. Indeed, the resemblance between the two 
poets is remarkable in gome other particulars. Both often 
sought their materials in the Northern French poetry ; 
both have that mixture of devotion and a licentious im- 
morality, much of which bélonged to their age, but some 
of it to their personal characters ; and both show a wide 
knowledge of human nature, and a great happiness in 
sketching the details of individual manners. The original 
temper of each made him satirical and humorous ; and 
each, in his own country, became the founder of some o£ 
the forma of its popular poetry, introducing new metres 
and combinations, and carrying them out in a versifícation 
which, though generally rude and irregular, is often flow- 
ing and nexvous, and always natural. The Archpriest 
has not, indeed, the tenderness, the elevation, or the 
general power of Ohaucer ; but his genius has a compass, 
and his Verse a skill and success, that show him to be 
more nearly akin to the great English master than will be 
believed, except by those who have carefuUy read the 
works of both. 

The Archpriest of Hita lived in the last years of Al- 
fonso the Eleventh, and perhaps somewhat later. At the 
very beginning of the next reign, or in 1350, we find a 
curious poem addressed by a Jew of Carrion to Peter the 
Cruel, on his accession to the throne. In the Theaabw 
manuscrípt found in the National Library at ^eSantob. 
Madrid, it is called the " Book of the Eabi de Santob," 
or " Eabbi Don Santob."* The measure is the oíd redon- 

And so on throogti eight more stanzas. latelynotiiingwaspublishedbat afewpoor 

Now, beeidee the Oreek attríbuted to ^sop extracte. The one commonly dted is that of 

and the Latín of Horace, there can be tiae Eacorial, used by Castro (Biblioteca Es- 

found aboye twenty yersions of tbia fable, pañola, Tom. I. pp. 198-202), and by San- 

arnong which are tvro in Spaniah: one by chez (Tom. I. pp. 179-184, and Tom. IV. p. 

Bart. León, de Argensola, and the other by 12, etc.). The one I haye used is in the 

Samaniego ; but I think the Archpriest's National Library, Madrid, marked B. b. 82, 

i8 the best of the whole. folio, in which the poem of the Babbi is 

' 9 There are at least two manuscripts of found on leayes 61 to 81. Conde, the his- 

the poems of this Jew, from whi<A ontil tonan of the Araba, preferred tiiis vaaxof 
7* 
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dula, uncommonly easy and flowing for the age ; ánd the 
purpose of the poem is to give wise moral counsels to the 
new king, which the poet more than once begs him not to 
undervalue because they come from a Jew. 

Because upqn a thorn it grows, 

The rose is not less &ir ; 
And wine that from the yine-stock flows 

Still flows ontainted there. 

The goshawk, too, will proudly soar, 

Although his neet Ais low ; 
And gentle teachings hayo their power» 

Though 't is the Jew says so.^* 



scrlpt to the one in the Escorial, and held 
the Rabbl'B trae ñame to be given in it, 
namely, Santob, and not Santo, as it is in 
the manuscript of the Escurial j the latter 
being a ñame not likely to be taken by a 
Jew in the time of Peter the Crael, though 
Tery likely to be written so by an ignorant 
monkish transcriber. The manuscript of 
Madrid begins thus, differing firom that of 
the Escurial, as may be seen in Castro, at 
sup. : 

Señor Bey, noble, alto^ 

Oy este Sennon, 
Que vyene desyr Santob, 

Judio de Carrion. 

Comunalmente trobado. 

De glomu moralmente. 
De la Filoaofia sacado, 

Segunt que va sygidents. 

My noble King and mightjr Lord, 

Hear a discourse most true ; 
*T is Santob briogs your Grace the word, 

Of Carrion's town the Jew. 

In plainest rene my thoughts I tell, 

With gloss and moral free, 
Drawn flrom Philosophy's pare well, 

A» onward yon may see. 

The oldest notioe of the Jew of Carrion 
is in the letter of the Marquis of Santillana 
to Uie Constable of Portugal, from which 
there can be no doubt that the Babbi still 
ei^joyed much reputation in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

The Jews, indeed, down to the time of 
their expulsión from Spain, in 1492, and 
eyen later, often appear in the history of 
Spanish Literature. This was natural ; for 
the Jews of Bpain, from the appearance in 



062 of fonr leamed Tahnndiste, who were car- 
ried there by puntes, down to the fifteenth 
century, were more strongly marked by ele- 
gant culture than were their countrymen at 
the same períqd in any other part of Europe. 
Of Hebrew poetry in the Hebrew langoage, 
— which begins in Spain with the Babbi 
Salomo ben Jehudah Oabirol, who died in 
1064, — a history has been written entitled 
Die religluse Poesus der Juden in Spanien, 
Ton Dr. Michael Sachs (Berlin, 1845, 8ro). 
But the great repoeitory of everything 
relating to the culture of the Spanish Jews 
is the Biblioteca of Rodrigues de Castro, 
Tom. I., mentioned ante, p. 23, note. It 
may be worth while to add that, during the 
Mooiish occupation of Spain, the Jews par- 
feook often of the Arable culture, then so 
preyalent and brilllant; — a striking in- 
alance of which may be found in the case 
of the Castilian Jew, Jnda ha-Levi, who 
took also the Arable cognomen of Abnl 
Hassan, and whoee poems were trana- 
lated into Oerman, and published by A. 
Gelger, at Breslau, in a yery small, neat 
Yolume, in 1851. Juda was bom about 
1080, and died, probably, soon alter 1140. 

Por nascer en el espino. 

No val la rosa cierto 
Henos ; ni el buen vino, 

For nascer en el larmyento. 

Non val el a^or menos, 
Por nascer de mal nido t 

Nin los exemplos bueno*, 
Por los decir Jndio. 

These Unes seem better given in ths 
Escurial manuscript, as foUows t 
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After a longer introduction than is needful, the moral 
counsels begin at the fifty-fourth stanza, and continué 
through the rest of the work, which, in its general tone, 
íb not unlike other didactic poetry of the period, although 
it is written with more ease and more poetical spirit. hi- 
deed, it is little to say that few Rabbins of any country 
have given us such quaint and pleasant verses as are con- 
tained in several parts of these ouríous counsels of the 
Jew of Carrion. 

In the Escurial manuscript, containing the verses of 
the Jew, are other poems, which were at one time attrib- 
uted to him, but which it seems probable belong to other, 
though unknown authors.^ One of them is a didactic 



Por nMcer en el eap!no, 

Lm. rom ya non siento, 
Que pierde ; ni el buen vino. 

Por salir del sarmiento. 

Non vale el a<;or menos. 

Porque en vil nido si^ ; 
Nin los enxemplos buenos. 

Porgue Judio los diga. 

The manoacripts ought to be ooUated, and 
fhis curiooB poem publlsh^. See App. H. 

After a pre&ce in prese, which seems to 
be by another hand, and an address to i^e 
king by the poet himself, he goes on : 

Qnando el Rey Don Alíbnso 

Fynd, tyncb la gente. 
Como quando el pulso 

FaUesQe al doUente. 

Que luego no ayudara. 

Que tan grant mqoria 
A ellos fyncava 

Nin omen lo entendía. 

Quando la rosa seca 

En su tiempo sale, 
£1 agua que della fynca, 

Rosada que mas vale. 

Ari TOS tyncaates del 

Para mucho tu ftr, 
£t facer lo que el 

Cobdiciabalibiar.ete. 

One of the phllosophical stansas Is very 
quaint t 

Quando no es lo que quiero, 

Quiero yo lo que es ; 
8i penar he primero, 

Plaser ayré después. 



If what I flnd, I do not love, 
Then love I vhat I flnd i 

If disappointment go 1>eñ)re, 
Joy sure shall come behind. ■ 

The llarquis of Santillana has Üie same 
qnaintness of ezpression when writing to 
hls son, a student at the Uniyersity of Sal- 
amanca, a oentory latet. E pues non po« 
demos aver aqueüo que queremos, quera- 
mos aquello que podemos, Obras, 1852, p. 
482. 

I add flrom the original : 

Las mys canas tefiilas. 

Non por las avorrescer, 
Ni por desdesy rías, 

Nin mancebo pareseer. 

Mas con miedo sobcjo 
De ornes que bastarían* 

En mi seso de riego, 
E non lo (kllaiian. 

My hoary locks I dye with care, 

Not that I hate their hne. 
Ñor yet because I wiah to secm 

More youthftü thaa is true. 

But H !s because fhe words I dread 

Of men who speak me fair. 
And ask within my whitened head 

For wit that is not there. 

M Castro, BlbL Esp., Tom. I. p. 199. 
Sánchez, Tom. I. p. 182 ; Tom. lY. p. xii. 

I am aware that Don José Amador de 
los Ríos, in hls " Estudios mstóricos, Po- 
litioos y Literarios sobre los Judíos de Es- 
paña," a leamed and pleasant book pub» 
lished at Madrid in 1848, is of a düTerent 
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essay, called " La Doctrina Christiana/^ or Christían 
Doctrine. It consists of a prose prologue, setting forth 
The Dootri- *^® writer's penitence, and of one hundred and 
na ChriBti- fifty-sevcn stanzas of four Unes each ; the first 
three containing eight syllables, rhymed together, 
and the last containing four syllables, unrhymed, — a 
metrical form not without something of the air of the 
Sapphic and Adonic. The body of the work contains an 
explanation of the creed, the ten commandments, the 
seven moral virtues, the fourteen works of mercy, the 
se ven deadly sins, the five senses, and the holy sacra- 
ments, with discussions conceming Christian conduct and 
character. 

Another of these poems is called a Kevelation, and is a 
visión, in twenty-five octave stanzas, of a holy hermit, 
who is supposed to have witnessed a contest between a 
Una Keve- soul and its body ; the soul complaining that the 
lacion. excesses of the body had brought upon it all the 
punishments of the unseen world, and the body retorting, 
that it was condemned to these same torments because 
the soul had neglected to keep it in due subjection.^ The 



opinión, and holds the three poems, includ- 
ing the Doctrina Christíana, to be the work 
of I>on Santo or Santob of Carrion. (See 
pp. 304-335.) But I think the objections 
to this opinión are stronger than the rea^ 
Bons he gives to support it } especiaUy the 
objections involved in the following facts, 
namely, that Don Santob calis himself a Jew ; 
that both the manuscripts of the Consejos 
cali him a Jew *, that the Marquis of San- 
tillana, the only tolerably early authority 
that mentions him, calis him a Jew *, that 
no one of them intimates that he eyer was 
converted, — a clrcumstance likely to haré 
been mach blasoned abroad, if it had really 
*occurred', and that, ifhe werean uncon- 
verted Jew, it is whoUy imposslUe he 
should have written the Dan^a General, 
the Doctrina Christiana, or the Ermitaño. 
» Castro, Bibl. Esp., Tom. I. p. 201. 
By the kindness of Prof. Oayangos, I have 
a copy of the whole. To judge from the 
openlng lines of the poem, it was probably 
vritteninl382:~ 

Despnea de la prima la ora passada. 
En el mea de Enero la noche primera 



En occo e yelynte durante la hera, 
Eitando acostado alia en mi potada, ete. 

The first of January, 1420, of the Spanish 
Era, when the scene is laid^ corresponds to 
A. D. 1382. A copy of the poem, printed 
at Madrid, 1848, 12mo, pp. 13, differs firom 
my manuscript copy, bat is evidently 
taken from one less careñiUy made. 

A fragment of the same poem was pub» 
lished at Madrid, in 1866, 18mo, pp. 16. 
It consists, however, of ojüy thirty-seven 
linesy and bears so many marks of careless- 
ness and ignoranoe, that it does not seem 
possible to determine its age with any 
degree of precisión ; — its rudeness of lan- 
guage and spelling resolting as much, 
probably, frt>m the yolgar incompetency of 
the wñter and copylst, as from the period 
in which either may have lived. It has, 
howeyer, some touch of the Froven^al in 
its language, and is, in any event, among 
the early speclmens of verse in the penin* 
sula. Its editor thinks it was used for the 
French versión, pablished by Wright, and 
referred to in the next note. But the 
Latin is older than either, and more likely 
to be the prototype of both. 
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whole Í8 aa imitatíon of some of the manj similar poems 
current at that period, one of which is extant in English 
in a mannscrípt placed by Warton about the year 1304.* 
But both the Castilian poems are of little worth. 

We come, then, to one of more valué, "La Dan^ 
General," or the Dance of Death, consisting of seventy- 
nine regular octave stanzas, preceded by a few x^ B^um^ 
words of introduction in prose; that do not seem ^^'^^^^ 
to be by the Bame anthor.^ It is founded on the well- 
known fiction, so often ülustrated both in painting and in 
verse during the Middle Ages, that all men, of all condi- 
tions, are summoned to the Dance of Death ; a kind of 
spirítual masquerade, in which the different ranks of 
Bociety, from the Pope to the young child, appear dancing 
with the skeleton fonn of Death. In this Spanish versión 
it is striking and picturesque, — more so, perhaps, than in 
any other, — the ghastly nature of the subject being 
brought into a very lively contrast with the festive tone 
of the verses, which frequently recalls some of the better 
parts of those flowing storiea that now and then occur in 
the " Mirror for Magistrates."* 

The £rst seven stanzas of the Spanish poem constitute a 
prologue, in which Death issues his summons partly in his 

* HisL of £ng. Poeay, SecL 24, Dcarthe to haré been anited to a poem oo Alex- 

eod. ' It appevs alsoin Frencii very earij, ander. 

UDder the title of " Le Débat da Corps et ^^ In what a rast nnmber oÍ fonns thU 

de PAme,** printed in 14S6. (Ebert, Bib. strange fiction occon maj be 8een in the 

Lexiooo, Nos. 5671-5674.) The aoaroe of elabórate work of F. Doace, entitled *^ Dance 

the fiction has been gappoeed io be a poem of Death *^ (London, 1833, 8to), and in the 

b7aFran]dshmonk(HageniiDdBrischÍDg, "Literatnr der Todtent¿nze," yon H. F. 

Gmndrias, Berlín, 1812, Sro, p. 446) ; bat Massmann (Leipzig, 1840, 8to). To these, 

it ia very oíd, and foond in many fama however, for oor parpóse, shoold be added 

and maay langnagea. 8ee Latín poems notices firom the Allgemeine Deutsche 

attribated to Walter Mapes, and edited for BibUothek (Berlín, 1792, VoL GYL p. 

the Camden Society by T. Wright (1841, 279), and a series of prints that appeared 

4to, pp. 95 and 321). Itwas printed in the at Labec in 1783, folio, taken from the 

bailad form in Spain as late as 1764. paintings there, which date from 1463, and 

37 Castro, BibL Española, Tom. L p. 200. which might well serve to illostrate the 

Sanches, Tom. I. pp. 182-185, with Tom. dd Spanish poem. See also K. F. A. 

IV. p. xiL I Buepect the Spanish Dance of Scheller, Bücherkonde der S&ssisch-nieder- 

Death is an imitatíon from the French, deutschen Sprache, Braonschweig, 1826, 

beca«ae I find, in several of the early 8vo, p. 75. The whole immense series, 

editiona, the French Dance of Death is whether existing in the painlings at Basle, 

nnited^ as the Spanish is in the manoscript Hamburg, etc., w in the oíd poems in all 

of the Escorial, with the ** Débat du Corps langnages, one of which is by Lydgate, 

et de TAme," just as the '^Vows over were undoabtedly intended for religious 

the Peacock" seema, in both langnages, edification, just as the Spanish poem was. 
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own person, and partly in that of a preaching friar, ending 
thus : 

Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose &te 

By birth is mortal, be ye great or small ; 
And willing come, ñor loiteríng, ñor late, 

Else forcé shall bring you straggling to my thrall : 

For since yon finar hath uttered lond his oall 
To penitence and godliness sincere^ 
He that delays must hope no waiting here ; 

For still the cry is, Haste ! and, Haste to all ! 

Death now proceeds, as in the oíd pictures and poems, 
to summon, first, the Pope, then cardinals, kings, bishops, 
and so on, down to day-laborers ; all of whom are forced 
to join his mortal dance, thongh each at first makes some 
remonstrance, that indicates surprise, horror, orreluctance. 
The cali to youth and beauty is spirited : 

Bring to my dance, and bring withont delay, 
Those damsels twain, you see so bright and fair ; 

They came, but carne not in a willing way, 
To list my chants of mor&l grief and care : 
Ñor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear. 

Ñor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 

They strive in vain who strive against the grave ; 
It may not be ; my wedded brides they are.® 

The fiction is, no doubt, a grim one ; but for several 
centuries it had great success throughout Europe, and it 
is presented quite as much according to its true spirit in 
this oíd Castilian poem as it is anywhere. 

2» I have a manuscript copy of the whole Dice la Muerte, 

poem, made for me by Professor Gayangos, Don rico arariento Dean mny nfiíno, 
and give the foUowing as apedmeng. Firat, Q"« vueatroB dineros trocastcB en oro, 

«e Of the ,unz« t»n.lated ü.the .ext: ^^^rpetr^^.'^^irii. 

A esta mi Danza traye de prciente Non quiero que estedes ya mas en el COK» 

Estas dos doncellas que vedes fermoMS ; gaiid luego fuera sin otra pereda. 

Ellas vinieron de muy mala mente y» yo, mostraré venir á pobresa. — 
. A oyr mis canciones que son dolorosas. Venit, Mercadero, a la dan^a del Hoto. 

Mas non les valdrán flores ny rosas, 

Nin las composturas que poner solían. JHce el Mercader. 

De mi si pudiesen partir se querrian. ^ .^^ ¿^^^ ^^ ^j, riquesas, 
Mas non puede ser, que son mis esposas. E mercadurías, que traygo en la mar f * 

And ttie two following, vhich have not, I Con muchos traspasos e mas sotllesaa 
beUeve, been printed ; the first being the G*°^ *o «"« tengo en cada lugar. 

-«^i„«* T^^„**r*« **,oT\^« Ko i,«^««. Agora la muerte vino me llamar í 

reply of Death to the Dean he had sum- ^^^^^ ¿^ ¿.^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

moned, and the last the objecttons of the o muerte tu sierra á mi es gran plaga. 
Merchant : Adiós, Mercaderes, qne voyme á finar 
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A chronicling poem, found in the same manuscrípt 
volume with the last, but very ünskálfully copied in a 
different handwriting, belongs probably to the same 
period. It is on the half-fabnlons, half-historícal achieve- 
ments of Gount Fernán González ; a hero of the Feman 
earlier period of the. Chrístian conflict wíth the ^^o®»***- 
Moors, who is to the North of Spain what the Cid became 
Bomewhat later to Aragón and Valencia. To him is 
attríbuted the resene of mnch of Castile from Moham- 
medan control ; and his achievements, so far as thej are 
matter of historical rather than poetical record, fall 
between 934, when the battle of Osma was fought, and 
his death, which occnrred in 970. 

The poem in qnestion is almost wholly devoted to his 
glory.** It begins with a notice of the invasión of Spain 
by the Goths, and comes down to the battle of Moret, in 
96 1, when the manuscrípt snddenly breaks off, leaving 
nntouched the adventures of its hero dnring the three 
remaining years of his life. It is essentially prosaic and 
monotonons in its style, yet not without something of 
that freshness and simplicity which are in themselves 
allied to all early poetry. Its langnage is rude, and its 
measnre, which strives to be like that in Berceo and the 
poem of Apollonius, is often in stanzas of three Unes 
instead of four, sometimos of five, and once, at least, of 
nine. Like Berceo's poem on San Domingo de Silos, it 
opens with an invocation, and, what is singular, this 
invocation is in the very words used by Berceo : " In the 
ñame of the Father, who made all things," etc. After 
this, the history, beginning in the days of the Goths, 
foUows the popular traditions of the country, with few 
exceptions, the most remarkable of which occurs in the 
notice of the Moorish invasión. There the account is 
quite anomalous. No intimation is given of the story of 

» See a learned disaertation of Fr. Benito from the mannacript in tbte Eacoxlal are to 

MontejOfOntheBeginningaoftheIndepend- be found in Bouterwek, trad. por J. G. de 

ence of Castile, Memorias de la Acad. de la Cortina, etc., Tom. L pp. 154-161. I 

Hist., Tom. m. pp. 245-302. Crónica have a mannacript copy of the flrst part of 

General de España, Parte HL c 18-20. it, made for me by Frofessor Gayangos. 

Doran, Romances Ciiballereacos, Madrid, For notices, see Castro, Bíbl., Tom. I. p. 

1832, 12mo, Tom. IL pp. 1K7-39. Extracta 199, and Sanchex, T<ni. L p. 115. 
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the fair Cava, whose fate has furnished materíals for so 
much poetry ; but Count Julián is represented as having^ 
without any prívate injury, volunteered Lis treason to the 
King of Morocco, and then carried it into effect by per- 
suading Don Rodeno, in full Cortes, to tum all the müitary 
weapoDS of the land into implements of agrículture, so 
that, when the Moorish invasión occurred, the country 
was ovemín without difficulty. 

The death of the Count of Toulouse, on the other 
hand, is described as it is in the " General Chronicle " of 
Alfonso the Wise ; and so are the visión of Saint Millan, 
and the Count's personal fíghts with a Moorish king and 
the King of Navarro. In truth, many passages in the 
poem so much resemble the corresponding passages in the 
Chronicle, that it seems certain one was used in the com- 
position of the other ; and as the poem has more the air 
of being an amplification of the Chronicle than the Chroni- 
cle has of being an abrídgment of the poem, it seems 
probable that the prose account is, in this case, the older, 
and furnished the materíals of the poem, which, from inter- 
nal evidence, was prepared for public recitation.^ 

The meeting of Fernán González with the King of 
Navarro at the battle of Valparé, which occurs in both, is 
thus descríbed in the poem : 

And now the King and Count were met together in the fight. 
And each against the other tumed the utmost of his might, 
Beginning there a battle fierce in furious despite. 

And neyer fight was eeen more brave, ñor champions more true ; 
For to rise or fall for onoe and all they fought, as well they knew ; 

«1 Crónica General, ed. 1604, Parte DX beginning «El Cryador te otorga quanto 

f. 66, b, 60. ar-66. b. Compare, also, Cap. pedido le as." Perhaps, however, the fol- 

19, and Mariana, Historia, Lib. VIH. c. 7, loiring, being a mere rhetorical illostraüon, 

with the poem. That the poem was taken is a proof as striking, if not as conclosive, 

from the Chronicle may be assnmed, I con- as a longer one. The Chronicle saya 

ceive, from a comparison of the Chronicle, (Parte m. c. 18), ** Non cuentan de Alex- 

Parte m. c. 18, near the end, containing andre los días nin los aóos j mas los boenos 

the defeat and death of the Count of Tou- fechos e las sus cavallerias que fizo." The 

louse, with the passage in the poem as poem has it, in almost the same words : 

given by Cortina, and beginning " Caval- 

leros Tolesanos trezientos y prendieron ; " ^^^ cuentan de Alezandre Im noches nin los 

or the visión of San Millan (Crónica, Parte « í'" ' ^ a. t. 

__ _-. .^, ^. ^ , /¿* Cuentan tus buenos fcchoí e ras CAvalleryM. 

in. c. 19) with the passage in the poem 
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Amd neitber, as each inly Mi, a greater deed could do ; 

So they struck and stroye right manfully, with blows ñor light ñor lew. 

Ay, miglity was that fight indeed, and mSghtier still about 
The din that rose like thunder round thoae champions brave and stout : 
A man with all his yoice might cry, and none would heed his shout ; 
For he that listened coold not hear, amidst sach rush and roat 

The blows they struck were heayy ; heavier blows there could not be ; 

On both sides, to the uttermost, they strnggled manfoUy, 

And many, that ne'er rose again, bent to the earth the knee, 

And streams of blood o'erspread the ground, as on all sides you might see. 

And knights were there from gooft Nayarre, both numerons and bold, 
IVhom eyerywhere íbr braye and strong tme gentlemen would hold ; 
But still against the good Gount^s might their strength proyed weak ajid 

cold, 
Though men of great emprise before and fortune manifold. 

For God*s good graoe still kept the Count from sonow and from hann, 
That neither M»or ñor Christian power should stand against his arm» 

etc32 

Tíiis is certainly not poetry of a high order. Invention 
and dignified ornament are wanting in it ; bnt still it is 
not without spirit, and, at any rate, it wonld be difficult 
to find in the whole poem a passage more worthy of 
regard. 

In the National Library at Madrid is a poem of twelve 
hundred and twenty lines, composed in the same system 
of quaternion rhymes that we have already noticed as set- 
tled in the oíd Castilian literature, and with irreg- r^^ p^^^j^^ 
idaríties like those found in the whole class of ^® •'°«^- 
poems to which it belongs. • Its subject is Joseph*, the son 
of Jacob ; bnt there are two circumstances which distin- 

32 El Bey j el Conde ambos ae ayuntaron, Grandes eran loi golpes, que mayores non po- 
£1 uno contra el otro ambos enderezaron, dian ; 

£ la lid campal alU la eseomen^aron. Los unos y los otros todo su poder filian ; 

Machos cayan en tierra que nanea se en^ian t 

Nonpodiyamasfiíerte ni mas bmra ser. De sangre los arroyos mucha tierra cobiyan. 

Caallilesyyatodo lerantarocaer; Asas eran los Nararros cavaUeros esfbrt^os 

ElnlnelReynonpodya ninguno mas (^er. Qu, en qualquier lugar seryan buenosVpria. 

Los unos y los otros i^ian todo su poder. ^ dos^^ -o * 

V ^ JL 1 ^ i j u Mas es contra el Conde todos desaventurados | 

Muy grande fue la Atienda e mucho mas el Qmes son de gran cuenta y decoraron loónos. 

roydoi 

Darla el ome muy grandes roces, y non seria Quiso Dios al buen Conde esta gracia ftcer, 

oydo. Que Moros ni Crystyanos non le podian ven- 
El que oydo fbese seria como grande trony do ; C^r, etc. 

Non podrya oyr voces ningún apellido. Bouterwek, Trad. Cortina, p. 100. 

8 
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guish it from the other narrative poetry of the period, 
and render it curious and important. The first íb, that, 
though composed in the Spanish language, it is written 
wholly in the Arabio character, and has, therefore, all the 
appearance of an Arabio manuscript ; to which should be 
added the fact, that the metre and spelling are accommo- 
dated to the forcé of the Arabio vowels, so that, if neither 
of the manuscripts of it now known to exist be the orig- 
inal, it must still have been originally written in the same 
manner. The other singular circumstance is, that the 
story of the poem, which is the familiar one of Joseph 
and his brethren, is not told according to the original 
in our Hebrew Scriptures, but according to the shorter 
and less poetical versión in the twelfth chapter of the 
Koran, with occasional variations and additions, some of 
which are due to the fanciful expounders of the Koran, 
while others may be of the author's own invention. These 
two circumstances taken together leave no reasonable 
doubt, that the writer of the poem was one of the many 
Moriscos who, remaining at the North after the body of 
the nation had been driven southward, had forgotten their 
nativo language and adopted that of their conquerors, 
though their religión and culture still continued to be 
Arabio.*^ 

The *' Poem of Joseph '' is imperfect at the end, and is 
known to exist in only two manuscripts, both in the Ara- 
bio character. Not much of it, however, seems to be lost. 
It opens, after a few introductory stanzas, with the jeal- 
ousy of the brothers of Joseph at his dream, and their 
solicitation of their father to let him go with them to the 
field. 



>s A good many other manuscripts of thia fixed to the socond word *, as, ** cada guno " 

eort are known to exist ; but I am not repeatedly for cada uno. The manuscript 

aware of any so oíd, or of such poetical of the Poema de José, in 4to, 49 lea ves, 

valué. (Ochoa, Catálogo de Manuscritos was first shown to me in the Public Library 

Españoles, etc., pp. 6-21. Gayangos, Mo- at Madrid, marked G. g. 101, by Conde, 

hammedan Dynasties in Spain, Tom. I. pp. the historian ; but I owe a copy of the 

492 and 603.) As to the spelling in the whole of it to the kindness of Don Pa»« 

Poem of Joseph, we have aembraredesj cual de Gayangos, Professor of Arable in 

ehiriador^ eertero^marabella, taroífdores, the Universi^ there. 
etc. To avoid a hiatus, a oonsonant is pre- 
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Then up and spake hu aons : " Sire, do not deem it so ; 
Ten brethien are we here, this yery well you know ; 
That we should all be traitors, and treat him as a foe, 
Yoa either will not fear, or you will not let liim go. 

'* But this is what we thought, as onr Maker knows aboye : 

That the child might gain more knowledge, and with it gain our love, 

To show him. all our shepherd's craft, as with flocks and herds we 

move ; 
Bat stiU the power is thine to grant, and thine to disapprove." 

And then they said so muoh with words so smooth and &ir. 
And promised him so faithfolly with words of tender care, 
That he gave them up his child ; but bade them first beware. 
And bring him quickly back again, unharmed by anj snare.^ 

When the brothers have consummated their treason, 
and sbld Joseph to a carayan of Egyptian merchants, the 
story goes on much as it does in the Koran. The fair 
Zuleikha, or Zuleia, who answers to Potiphar's wife in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and who figures largely in Moham- 
medan poetry, filis a space more ampie than usual in the 
fancies of the present poem. Joseph, too, is a more con- 
siderable personage. He is adopted as the king's son, 
and made a king in the land ; and the dreams of the real 
king, the years of plenty and famine, the journeyings of 
the brothers to Egypt, their recognition by Joseph, and 
his message to Jacob, with the grief of the latter that 
Benjamín did not retum, at which the manuscript breaks 
off, are much amplified, in the Oriental manner, and made 
to sound like passages from " Antar,'' or the " Arabian 
Nights," rather than from the touching and beautiful 
story to which we have been accustomed from our child- 
hood. 

Among the inventions of the author is a conversation 
which the wolf — who is brought in by the false brethren 
as the very animal that had killed Joseph — holds with 

S4DijieTonBuifllhoB: ** Padre, eao no pensedei; Mu, enpero, ai no yoi place, mandad como le- 

Somofl diez ermanos, eto bien sabedea { ñor.'* 

Seriamoa taraidorea, eao no dubdedea ; 

Ifaa, empero, al no voa plaoe, aced lo que qu*- Tanto le dieron, de palabraa ftrmoaaa, 

redea. Tanto le prometieron, de palabraa piadoaai, 

„ _, . .. , . ^ . j Q^c el le* dló el ninno, diiolea laa oraa, 

^MaaaqueatopenMimoa. aabelo el Criador i Q„e lo guardaaen a el de manoa enganoaaa. 
Porque anpieae maa, i ganaae el nueatro amor, 

Enaeñarle alemoa laa obelhaa, i el ganado mar (Poema de Joaé, ftom the MS. in the Klngli 

yor { Libraiy, Madrid.) 
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Jacob.*^ Another is the Eastem fancy that the measure 
by which Joseph distributed the corn, and which was 
made of gold and precio us stones, would, when put to 
his ear, inform him whether the persona present were 
guilty of falsehood to him." But the following incident, 
which, like that of Joseph's parting in a spirit of tender 
forgiveness from his brethren'*' when they sold him, is 
added to the narrative of the Koran, will better illustrate 
the general tone of the poem, as well as the general 
powers of the poet. 

On the fírst night añer the outrage, Jusuf, as he is 
called in the poem, when travelling along in charge of a 
negro, passes a cemetery on a hill-side where his mother 
lies buried. 

And when the negro heeded not, that guarded him behind, 
From off the oamel Jusuf sprang, on which he rodé confined. 
And hastened, with all speed, his mother's grave to fínd, 
Where he knelt and pardon sought, to relieye his troubled mind. 

He cried, " God's grace be with thee still, O Lady mother dear ! 
O, mother, you would sorrow, if you looked upon me here ; 
For my neck is bound with chains, and I Uve in grief and fear, 
Like a traitor by my brethren sold, like a captive to the spear. 

« They have sold me ! they ha ve sold me ! though I never did them 

harm ; 
They have tom me from my fiíther, from his strong and living arm ; 
By art and ounning they enticed me, and by fiílsehood's guilty charm. 
And I go a base^bought oaptlve, full of anguiah and alarm." 

» Bogo Jacob al Criador, e al lobo tn» a fa» einperor, — though the Phafaoh of the pe- 

«.. *í^i «*T , ^ ... ^ riod is fully recogmaed } and this coatly 

"^^"nM^^^.'^^^ Allah.4ue. ^««ure. «nada oC gold and precióos «tonea, 

En tan estmnna tierra me ftieron & casar. corresponda to the cup of the Hebrew ac- 

Anme fecho pecado, i lebanme a laarar." coont, and te foond, like that, in the sack 

MB. of Befjamin, where it had foeen put by 

» La mesura del pan de oro era labrada, Joseph (after he had secreUy revealed him- 

E de piedra. PrecioM. era «-trcUada, ^^ ^ Bei^jamln), as the means of seltíng 

ulth his own oonsent, but without giving 

E Ario el Bey en la mesura e flsola sonar, his ÍUse brethreo the reason for it. 
Pone la á lu orella por oir e guardar ; 

Díjolea, e no quito mu dudar, « DU© Jusuf :" Ermanos, perdóneos el Cii- 

Segun dise la mesura, bardad puede estar. ador, 

jfg. Del tuerto que me tenedei, perdóneos el Ssfior, 

.... V L i 1. 11 j 1 < * Que para siempre e nunca se paita el nuestro 

It is Joseph who is here called .king, as ^ \mior." 

he is often in the poem, — once he is called Abrasd a cada guno, e partldso con dolor. 

• NtOri, Frophet, Arable. ^^ 
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But now the negro looked about, and knew that he was gone, 
For no man could be seen, and the camel carne alone ; 
So he turned his sharpened ear, and caught the wailing tone, 
Whero JiLBuf, by his mother's grave, lay making heavy moan. 

And the negro hnrried np, and gave him there a blow ; 

So quick and cruel was it, that it instant laid him low. 

" A base-bom wretch,*' he cried aloud, '' a base-bom thief art thou ; 

Thy masters, when we purchaaed thee, they told us it was so." 

But Jusuf ans^ered straight, ** Ñor thief ñor wretch am I ; 
My mother's graye is this, and for pardon here I cry ; 
I cry to Allah's power, and send my prayer on high, 
That, since I never wronged thee, his curse may on thee lie." 

And then all night they trayelled on, till dawned the coming day, 
"When the land was sore tormented with a-whirlwind's furious sway; 
The sun grew dark at noon, their hearts sunk in dismay, 
And they knew not, with thár merohandise, to seek or make their way.<* 

The age and origin of this remarkable poem can be 
settled only by internal evidence. From this it seems 
probable that it was written in Aragón, because it con- 
tains many words and phrases peculiar to the border 
country of the Provenyals,® and that it dates not far from 
the year 1400, because the four-fold rhyme is hardly found 
later in such verses, and because the rudeness of the lan- 
guage might indicate even ^n earlier period, if the tale 
had come from Castile. But, in wbatever period we may 

K Dio aalto del camello, donde itw cabal- E fuese alia el negro, e óbolo mal ftrido, 

gando I £ luego en aquella ora caio amoitesido ; 

No lo fintio el negro, que lo iba guardando { Dijo, " Tu eres malo, e ladrón conpilido ; 

Fuese a la fuesa de su madre, a pedida perdón Ansinos lo dijeron tus sefiores que le hubieron 

doblando, bendido.** 
Juiuf a la fbesa tan apriesa llorando. 

D^o Jusuf : " No sol malo, ni ladran, 

Disiendo t ** Bladre, sennora, perdoneoe él Mas, aqui iaz mi madre, e bengola a dar per- 

Sennor i don , 

Madre, si me bidieses, de mi abríais dolor ; Kuego ad AUah i a el fago loal^on, 

Bol con cadenas al cuello, catibo con sennor. Que, si colpa no te tengo, te enble in maldir 

Bendido de mis ermanos, como si fuera trai- don." 

dor. 

<^ »» ,. .- , Andaron aquella noche fasta otro dia, 

.««Ellos me han bendido, no teniéndoles tner- Entorbioseles el mundo, gnu» bento conia, 

_, . ^ * Aftlleeioseles el sol al ora de mediodía. 

Partiéronme de mi padre, ante qu» Aiese No Tedian por do ir con la mercadería. 

muerto i Poema de José, M8. 
Con arte, con (Usia, ellos me obieron ouelto ; 

Por mal precio me Jian bendido, por do bol ]» tj^j, jg apparent also in the additíon 

•3 o e cuc to. Bomctimes made of an o or an a to a word 

B bolbiose el negro ante la camella, endlng Flth a consonant, as mercadero fof 

Requiriendo á Jusuf, e no lo bido en ella ; mercader, 
X iwlbloae por el camino aguda su orella, 
Bidolo en el fosal llorando, que es mfialMUa. 
8» 
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place it, it is a curious and interesting production. It 
has the directncss and simplicity of the age to which it is 
attributed, mingled sometimes with a tendemess rarely 
found in ages so violent. Its pastoral air, too, and its 
preservation of Oriental manners, harmonize well with 
the Arabian feelings that prevail throughout the work ; 
while in its spirít, and occasionallj in its moral tone, it 
shows the cordfusion of the two religions which then pre- 
vailed in Spain, and that mixture of the Eastern and 
Western forms of civilization which afterwards gives 
somewhat of its coloring to Spanish poetry.** 

The last poem belonging to these earliest specimens 
of Castilian literature is the " Eimado de Palacio," on the 
The Rimado dutics of kings and nobles in the govemment 
de Palacio, ^f ^^^q statc, with skctchcs of the manners and 
vices of the times, which, as the poem maintains, it is the 
duty of the great to rebnke and reform. It is chiefly 
written in the fonr-line stanzas of the period to which it 
belongs ; and, beginning with a penitential confession of 
its author, goes on with a discussion of the ten command- 
ments, the seven deadly sins, the seven works of mercy, 
and other religions subjects ; after which it treats of the 
government of a state, of royal counsellors, of mer- 
chants, of men of learning, tax-gatherers, and others ; 
and then ends, as it began, with exercises of devotion. 
Its author is Pedro López de Ayala, the chronicler, of 
whom it is enough to say here that he was among the 
most distinguished Spaniards of his time, that he held 
some of the highest offices of the kingdom under Peter 
the Cruel, Henry the Second, John the First, and Henry 
the Third, and that he died in I40Í , at the age of seventy- 
five.*i 

^ Thos, the merchant who buyv Joeeph A poeücal TerBion of some of the Proverfos 

taiks of Paleatiñe as " the Holy Land," and of Bolomon la also attríbated to the Chan- 

Pharaoh talks of making Joseph a Coont. oellor Ayala ; and it is possible that a MS. 

But the general tone is Oriental. in the posaession of the Academy of His- 

41 Por the Bimado de Palacio, see Bouter- tory at Madrid is the <* Book of Hunting " 

wek, trad. de Cortina, Tom. I. pp. 138-154, which Hernán Peres del Polgar, in his 

and Revista Española, Deciembre, 1832. Generaciones y Semblanzas (Gap. Vil-X 

The whole poem consists of one thousand says Ayala wrote. (See the Spanish Trana« 

slx hundred and nineteen stansas. Por lation of this History, Tom. I. 1861, pp. 

notijes of Ayaia, see Ghap. IX. 606-608.) 
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The " Rimado de Palacio," which may be translated 
" Court Rhymes," was the production of different periods 
of Ayala's life. Twice he marks the year in which he 
was writing, and from these dates we know that parts 
of it were certainly composed in 1398 and 1404, while 
yet another part seems to have been written during his 
imprisonment in England, which foUowed the defeat of 
Henry of Trastamara by the Duke of Lancaster, in 136T. 
On the whole, therefore, the Eimado de Palacio is to 15e 
placed near the conclusión of the fourteenth century, and, 
by its author's sufferings in an English prisfcn, reminds us 
both of the Duke of Orleans and of James the First of 
Scotland, who, at the same time and under similar circum- 
stances, showed a poetical spirit not unlike that of the 
great Chancellor of Castile. 

In some of its subdivisions, particularly in those that 
have auyrical tendency. the Rimado resembles some of 
the lighter poems of the Archpriest of Hita. Others are 
composed with care and gravity, and express the solemn 
thoughts that filled him during his captivity. But, in 
general, it has a quiet, didactic tone, such as beseems its 
subject and its age ; one, however, in which we occasion- 
ally find a satirical spirit that could not be suppressed, 
when the oíd statesman discusses the manners that 
offénded him. Thus, speaking of the Letrados, or law- 
yers, he says : ^ 

When entering on a lawsuit, if you ask for their advice, 
They sit down very solemnly, their brows fall in a trice. 
« A question grave is this," they say, '* and asks for labor nioe ; 
To the Conncil it must go, and much management implies. 

<* I think, perhaps, in time I can help you in the thing, 
By dint of labor long, and gríeyous studying ; 
But other duties I must leave, away all business fling, 
Yoor case alone must study, and to you alone must cling." ^ 

^ Letrado has continaed to be used to III., says of a great rogne, ** engaño como 

mean a lawyer in Sponish down to our day, letrado." A description of Letrados, wor- 

as elerk has to mean a writer in English, thy of Tacitus for its deep satire, is to be 

though the original signification of both found in the first book of Mendosa'» 

was different. When Sancho goes to his ^^Ouerrade Orenada." 

Island, he is said to be ** parte de letrado, ^ The passage is in Cortma's notes to 

parte de Capitán } ** and Guillen de Castro, Bouterwek, and beghis • 
ia his *< Mal Casados de Valencia,*' Act 
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Somewhat further on, when he speaks of justice, whose 
administration had been so lamentably neglected in the 
civil wars during which he lived, he takes bis graver tone, 
and speaks with a wisdom and gentleness we should 
hardly have expected : 

Trae justice is a noble thing, tfaat merits sU renown ; 
It filis ihe land with people, oheeks the gailty with its frown $ 
But kings, that should uphold its power, in Üioughtlessneas look down, 
. And forget the precious jewel thftt gems their honored crown. 

And many think by oruelty its duties to fiílfil, 

But their wisdouft all is cunning, íbr justioe doth no ill ; 

With pity and with truth it dwells, and faithful men will still 

From punishment and pain turn back, as sore against their will.^ 

There is naturally a good deal in the Rimado de Palacio 
that savors of statesmanship ; as, for instance^ nearly all 
that relates to royal favorites, to war, and to the j^anners 
of the palace ; but the general air of the poem, or rather 
of the different short poems that make it up, is fairly 
represented in the preceding passages. It is grave, 
gentle, and didactic, with now and then a few lines of a 
simple and earnest poetical feeling, which seem to belong 
quite as much to their age as to their author. 

We have now gone over a considerable portion of the 

earliest Castilian literature, and quite completed an exami- 

nation of that part'of it which, at first epic, and afterwards 

KarUest didactic, in its tone, is found in long, irregular 

castiuan . vcrscs, with quadruplc rhymes. It is all curious. 

Much of it is picturesque and interesting ; and 

when to what has been already «xamined we shall have 

Si qnisien sobre un pleyto d* eHoB ayer con- Aquifabla de la Jtatieia, 

Bcgo, Justicia qne et rirtod alan nobtd e loada, 

tonenw Bolemnmentí, luego abnean el (ugo s Que caatiga Iob malo» e ha la tierra poblada, 

Difl : " Grant question es esta, grant trabuo I>evenla guardar Iteyes é la tien olvidada, 

Bobe|oi Siendo piedra iM»QioM de su corona onnada. 

El pleyto sera luengo, eaati^e ato el consejo. ., ^ ^ ^ . .. . ^ 

Muchos ha que por cniesa cnydan justicia ftri 
Mas pecan en la maña, ca justicia ha de ser 
** To pienso que podría aqid algo ayudar, ^oi^ ^o^ piedat, e la verdat bien saber : 

Tomando grant trabigo mis libros estudiar t Al fer la ezecucion siempre se han de doler. 

diaf ." further extracta from the Bimado de Pala 

eio in a pleasant paper on it in the Bema^ 
« The original reads Urna i nario Pintoresco, Madrid, 1847, p. 411. 
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added the ballads and chronícles, the romances of chivalry 
and the drama, the whole will be found to constitute a 
broad basis, on which the genuine literary culture of 
Spain has rested ever since. 

But, before we go further, we must pause an instant, 
and notice some of the peculiarities of the period we have 
just considered. It extends from a little before the year 
1200 to a little after the year 1400; and, both in its 
poetry and prose, is marked by features not to be mis- 
taken. Some of these features were sepárate and national ; 
•others were not. Thus, in Provence, which was long 
united with Aragón,- and ezercised an influence through- 
out the whole Península, the popular poetry, from its 
light-heartedness, was called the Gaya Scienda, and was 
essentially unlike the grave and measured tone heard 
over every other on the Spanish side of the mountains ; 
in the more northem parts of Franco, a garrulous, story- 
telling spirit was paramount ; and in Italy, Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio, had just appeared, unlike all that had 
preceded them, and all that was anywhere contemporary 
with their glory. On the other hand, however, several 
of the characteristics of the earliest Oastilian literature, 
such as the chronicling . and didactic spirit of most of 
its long poems, its protracted, irregular verses, and 
its redoubled rhymes, belong to the oíd Spanish bards 
in common with those of the countries we have just enu- 
merated, where, at the same period, a poetical spirit was 
Btruggling for a place in the elements of their unsettled 
civüization. 

But there are two traits of the earliest Spanish litera- 
ture which are so sepárate and peculiar that they must 
be noticed from the outset, — religious faith and itafaithand 
knightly loyalty, — traits which are hardly less ^J^^J- 
apparent in the "Partidas " of Alfonso the Wise, in the 
Btories of Don John Manuel, in the loóse wit of the Arch- 
príest of Hita, and in the worldly wisdom of the Chan- 
cellor Ayala, than in the professedly devout poems of 
Berceo, and in the professedly chivalrous chronicles of 
the Cid and Fernán González. They are, therefore, from 
the earliest period, to be marked among the prominent 
features in Spanish literature. 
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Ñor ehould we be surprised at this. The Spanish 
national character, as it has existed firom its fírst develop- 
ment down to our own days, was mainly fonned in the 
earlier part of that solemn contest which began the 
moment the Moors landed beneath the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and which cannot be said to have ended until, in the 
time of Philip the Third, the last remnants of their nn- 
happy race were cruelly driven from the shores which their 
fathers, nine centuries before, had so unjustifiably invaded. 
During this contest, and especially duríng the two or 
three dark centuries when the earliest Spanish poetry* 
appeared, nothing but an invincible religious faith, and a 
no less invincible loyalty to their own princes, could have 
sustained the Christian Spaniards in their disheartening 
struggle against their infidel oppressors. It was, there- 
fore, a stern necessity which made these two high qualities 
elements of the Spanish national character, all whose 
energies'were for ages devoted to the one grand object of 
their prayers as Christians, and their hopes as patriots, — 
the expulsión of their hated invaders. 

But Castilian poetry was, from the first, to an extraor- 
4inary degree, an outpouring of the popular feeling and 
itsfounda- character. Tokens of .religious submission and 
poptSí^* knightly fidelity, akin to each other in their 
character. birth, and oftcu rclyiug on each other for strength 
in their triáis, are, therefore, among its earliest attributes. 
The contest for personal emancipation and national inde- 
pendence was, at the same time, a contest of religious 
faith against misbelief. We must not, then, be surprised, 
if we hereafter find that submission to the Church and 
loyalty to the king constantly break through the mass of 
Spanish literature, and breathe their spirit from nearly 
every portion of it, — not, indeed, without such changes 
in the mode of expression as the changed condition of the 
country in successive ages demanded, but stiU always so 
strong in their original attributes as to show that they 
survive every convulsión of the state, and never cease to 
move onward by their first impulse. In truth, while their 
very early development leaves no doubt that they are 
national, their nationality makes it all but inevitable that 
they should become permanent. 
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FOVB CLASSES OF THE MORE POPULAR EARLT LITERATURE. — FIRST CLA88, 

. BALLADS. OLDEST FORM OF CASTILIAN POETBY. THEORIES ABOUT 

THEIR ORIGIN. NOT ARABIC. THEIR METRICAL FORM. REDON- 
DILLAS. ASONANTES. NATIONAL. SPREAD OF THE BALLAD FORM. 

— ÑAME. BARLY NOTICES OF RALLAOS. BALLADS OF THE SIX- 

TEENTH CENTURY, AND LATER. — TRADITIONAL AND LONG UNWRITTEN. 
^- APPEARED FIRST IN THE CANCIONEROS, LATER IN THE ROMANCEROS. 
-—THE OLD COLLECTIONS THE BEST. 

EvERYWHERE in Europe, during the period we have just 
^one over, the courts of the different sovereigns were the 
principal centres of refinement and civilization. From 
accidental circumstances, this was peculiarly the case in 
Spain during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. On 
the throne of Castile, or within its shadow, we have seen 
a succession of such poets and prose-writers as xhe court 
Alfonso the Wise, Sancho, his son, Don John ^^^^^11. 
Manuel, his nephew, and the Chancellor Ayala, «▼»«<>». 
to say nothing of Saint Ferdinand, who preceded them all, 
and who, perhaps, gave the first decisivo impulse to let- 
ters in the centre of Spain and at the North.^ 

But the literature produced or encouraged by these and 
other distinguished men, or by the higher clergy, who, 
with them, were the leaders of the state, was by no means 
the only literature that then existed within the barrier of 
the Fyrenees. On the contrary, the spirit of poetry was, 
to an extraordinary degree, abroad throughout the whole 

1 Alfonso el Sabio says of his fetther, St pleasure, and knew who was skilled in them 

IPerdinand : " And, moreover, he liked to and who was not.»» (Setenario, Paleogra- 

have men about him who knew how to phia, pp. 80-83, and p. 76.) See, also, what 

make verses (trabar) and sing, and Jon- is said hereafter, when we come to speak of 

gleors, who knew how to play on instra- ProvenQal literature in Spain, Chap. XYI. 
menta. Por in such things he took great 
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Península, so far as it had been rescued from the Moors, 
animating and elevating all classes of its Christian popu- 
The more lation. Their own romantic history, whose great 
eratíS^ o^ events had been singularly the results of popular 
Spain. impulse, and bore everywhere the bold impresa 
of the popular character, had breathed into the Spanish 
people this spirit ; a spirit which, beginning with Pelayo, 
had been sustained by the appearance, from time to time, 
of such heroic forms as Fernán González, Bernardo del 
Carpió, and the Cid. At the point of time, therefore, at 
which we are now arrived, a more popular literature, grow- 
ing directly out of the enthusiasm which had so long per- 
vaded the whole mass of the Spanish people, began natu- 
rally to appear in the country, and to assert for itself a 
place, which, in some of its forms, it has successfuUy main- 
tained ever since. 

What, however, is thus essentially popular in its sources 
and character, — what, instead of going out from the more 
elevated classes of the nation, was neglected or discoun- 
tenanced by them, — is, from its very wildness, little 
likely to take well-defined forms, or to be traced, from its 
origiú, by the dates and other proofs which accompany 
such portions of the national literature as fell earlier 
under the protection of the higher orders of society . But, 
though we may not be able to make out an exact arrange- 
ment or a detailed history of what was necessarily so free 
and always so little watched, it can still be distributed 
into four different classe», and will afford tolerable mate- 
rials for a notice of its p^ogress and condition under each. 

These four classes are, first, the Ballads, or the poetry, 
both narrativo and lyrical, of the common people, from 
Four classes thc carliest timcs ; second, the Chronicles, or the 
SpiSuh ut- half-genuine, half-fabulous histories of the great 
eratore. events and héroes of the national annals, which, 
though originally begun by authority of the state, were 
always deeply imbued with the popular feelings and 
character; third, the Romances op Chivalky, intimately 
connected with both the others, and, after a time, as pas- ^ 
sionately admired as either by the whole nation ; and, 
fourth, the Drama, which, in its origin, has always been » 
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popular and religious amusement, and was hardly less so 
in Spain than it was in Greece or in France. 

These four classes compose what was generally most 
valued in Spanish literature during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, the whole of the fifteenth, and much 
of the sixteenth. They rested on the deep foundations of 
the national character, and therefore, by their very nature, 
were opposed to the Proven9al, the Italian, and the conrtly 
schools, which flourished during the same period, and 
which will be subsequently examined. 

The Ballads. — We begin with the ballads, because it 
cannot reasonably be doubted that poetry, in the present 
Spanish language, appeared éarliest in the bailad ^^ ^^ 
form. And the first question that occurs in reía- Spanish 
tion to them is the obvious one, why this was 
the case. It has been suggested, in reply, that there was 
probably a tendency to this most popular form of compo- 
sition in Spain at an age even much more remote than 
that of the origin of the present Spanish language Theones of 
itself ;^ that such a tendency may, perhaps, be «leir origin. 
traced back to those indigenous bards of whom only a 
doubtful tradition remained in the time of Strabo ; ' and 
that it may be seen to emerge again in the Leonino and 
other rhymed Latin verses of the Gothic period,* or in that 
more ancient and obscuro Basque poetry, of which the 
little that has been preserved to us is thought to breathe 
a spirit countenancing such conjectures.* But these and 
similar suggestions have so slight a foundation in recorded 

s The Edinburgh Review, No. 146, on " Crónica General '* (ed. 1604, Parte ü. t 

Lockhart'8 BaUads, contains the ablest 265), where, speaking of the Gothic king- 

Btatement of this theory. It is by B. Ford, dom, and mouming its fall, the Chronicle 

Esq. says, " Forgotten are its songs (cantares),^ 

s The passage in Strabo here referred etc. 

to, which la In Book lU. p. 139 (ed. Ca- * W. von Humboldt, in the Mithridatea 

saubon, fol., 1620), is to be taken in con- of Adelung and Yater, Berlín, 1817, Svo, 

nection with the passage (p. 151) in which Tom. lY. p. 354, and Argote de Molina, ut 

he saya that both the language and ita sup., f. 93*, — but the Basque versea clted 

poetry were wholly loat in hia time. by the latter cannot be older than 1322, 

* Argote de Molina (Discurso de la Poe- , and were, therefore, quite as likely to be 

sia Castellana, in Conde Lucanor, ed. 1576, imitated from the Spanish as to have been 

t 98. a) may be cited to this point, and one themselyes the subjecta of Spaniah imi- 

who believed it tenable might also cite the tation. 
9 
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facts, that they can be little relied on. The one more fre- 
quently advanced is, that the Spanish ballads, such as 
we now have them, are imitations from the narrative and 
lyrical poetry of the Araba, with which the whole southem 
part of Spain for ages resounded ; and that, in fact, the 
very form in which Spanish ballads still appear is Arabio, 
and is to be traced to the Arabs in the £ast, at a period 
not only anterior to the invasión of Spain, but anterior to 
the age of the Prophet. This is the theory of Gonde.^ 

But though, from the air of historical pretensión with 
which it presents itself, there is something in this theory 
Theory of *^** bcspcaks our favor, yet there are strong rea- 
their Arable sohs that forbid our assent to it. For the earliest 
orgin. ^^ ^^^ Spanish ballads, conceming which alone 
the question can arise, have not at all the characteristics 
of an imitated literature. Not a single Arabio original 
has been found for any one of them ; ñor, so far as we 
know, has a single passage of Arabio poetry, or a single 
phrase from any Arabio writer, entered directly into their 
composition. On the contrary, their freedom, their energy, 
their Christian tone and chivalrous loyalty, announce an 
originality and independence of character that prevent us 
from believing they conld have been in any way materially 
indebted to the brilliant but effeminate literature of the 
nation to whose spirit everything Spanish had, when 
they first appeared, been for ages implacably opposed. 
It seems, therefore, that they must, of their own nature, 
be as original as any poetry of modern times ; containing, 
as they do, within themselves proofs that they are Spanish 
by their birth, nativos of the soil, and stained with all its 
variations. For a long time, too, subsequent to that of 
their first appearance, they continued to exhibit the same 

« Dominación de los Árabes, Tom. I., And again he says, "From the period of 

Prólogo, pp. XVÍÍ1.-XÍX., p. 169, and other the infancy of our poetry, we have rhymed 

places. But in a manuscript prefiace to a verses according to the meaaures uaed by 

collection which he called ¿* Poesías Crien- the Araba b^ore the times of the Koran,*^ 

tales traducidas por Jos. Ant Conde,'* This is the work, I suppose, to which 

andwhichheneverpubli8hed,heexpresses Blanco White alludes (Variedades, Tom. 

himself yet more positively : " In the ver- n. pp. 45, 46). The theory of Conde has 

sification of our Castilian bailada and been often approved. See Betrospective 

seffuidüUUj we have reoeived from the Keview, Tom. IV. p. 31, the Spanish 

Arabs an exact type of their verses." translationofBouterwek,Tom.I.p.l64,etc 
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elementa of nationality ; so that, until we approach the 
fall of Granada, we find in them neither a Moorish tone, 
ñor Moorish subjects, ñor Moorish adventures ; nothing^ 
in short, to justify us in supposing them to have been 
more indebted to the culture of the Arabs than was any 
other portion of the early Spanish literature. 

Indeed^ it does not seem reasonable to seek, in the 
East or elsewhere, a foreign origin for the mere fiyrm oí 
the Spanish ballads. Their metrical structure is ^^j^ ^^ 
so simple, that we can readily believe it to have rfcaí struct- 
presented itself as soon as verse of any sort was 
felt to be a popular want. They consist merely of those 
eight-syllable lines which are composed with great facility 
in other languages as well as the Castilian, and which, in 
the oíd ballads, are the more easy, as the number of feet 
prescribed for each verse is little regarded/ Sometimos, 
though rarely, they are broken into stanzas of four lines, 
thence called redondillas, or roundelays; and then they 
have rhymes in the fírst and fourth lines of each stanza, 
or in the second and fourth, as in the similar stanzas of 
other modern languages.® Their prominent peculiarity, 
however, and one which they have succeeded in impressing 

T Argote de Molina (DiBcurso sobre la na, 1815, ISmo), taken chiefly firom the 

Poesia Castellana, in Conde Lucanor, 1675, coUection of 1555, has printed the bailada 

t 92) will have it that the bailad verse of he gives us as if their lines were originally 

Spain is quite the same with the eight- of fourteen or sixteen syllables } so that 

syllable verse in Qreek, Latin, Italian, and one of his lines embraces two of those in 

French *, **but,** he adds, "it is properly the oíd Romanceros. His reason was, that 

natlve to Spain, inwhose language it is their epic nature and character required 

found earlier than in any other modern such long verses, which are, in fact, sub. 

tongue, and in Spanish alone it has all the stantially the same with those in the oíd 

grace, gentleness, and spirit, that are more "Poem of the Cid." But his theory, 

peculiar to the Spanish genius than to any which was not generally adopted, is snffi- 

other." The only example he cites, in ciently answered by Y. A. Huber, in his 

proof of this poeition, is the Odes of Bon- excellent tract, "De Primitivft Cantilena- 

sard, — "the most excellent Bonsard,*' as rum Popukurlum Epioarum (vulgo Ro 

he calis him, — then at the heightof his manees) ekpoá Hispanos Forma" (Berolini, 

euphuistical reputation in Trance } but 1844, 4to), and in his preface to his edition 

Bonsard^s odes are miserably unlike the of the " Chrónica del Cid," 1844. 

freedom and spirit of the Spanish ballads. 8 An error of Sarmiento about Redan 

(See Odes de Bonsard, París, 1573, ISmo, dilla» is corrected by Alcalá Oaliano in 

Tom. n. pp. 62, 139.) The nearest ap- his edition of Depping's Bomancero Cas- 

proach that I recoUectto the mere mea«urs tellano (Leipsiqne, 1844, Tom. I. p. bdx.). 

of the ancient Spanish bailad, where there He does not, however, seem to be quite 

was no thought of imitating it, is in a few right, and I have, therefore, foUowed the 

of the oíd French Fabliaux, in Chaucer*8 definition in the large dictionary of the 

'*Hou8e of Fame," and in some passages Spanish Academy, conflrmed by the recent 

ofSirWalterScott^spoetry. Jacob Orimm, editions of the abridgment. 

in his "SUva de Romances Viejos " (Vien- _^ 
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n]>on a veiy large portíon of all the natíonal poetij, is 
one which, being found to prevail in no other literature, 
may be claimed to have its orígin in Spain, and becomes, 
therefore, an important circmnstance in the histoiy of 
Spanifih poetical culture.* 

The peculiarity to which we refer is that of the asonante, 
— an imperfect rhyme confined to the vowels, and be- 

Tbe aao- S^^^^g with the last acccnted one in the line ; 

°*°*®- 80 that it embraces sometimes only the very last 
syllable, and sometimes goes back to the penultimate, or 
even the antepenultimate. It is contradistinguished from 
the consonanie, or full rhyme, which is made both by the 
consonants and vowels in the concluding syllable or 
syllables of the line, and which is, therefore, just what 
rhyme iá in English." Thus, feroz and Jurar, casa and 



' The only snggestion I have nottoed 
affeeting this ttatement Í8 to be fonnd in 
the Repertorio Amoricano (landres, 1827, 
Tom. IL pp. 21, etc.), where the wriier, 
who, I beliere, ia Bon Andrea Bello, en- 
deayon to trace the moiurnte to the 
*<yita MathDdU,'* a Latín poem of the 
twelfth centnry, reprinted by Mnratori 
(Berom Italieamm Scriptores, Mediolani, 
1726, fol., Tom. Y. pp. 835, etc.), and to a 
manoscript Anglo-Norman poCTi, of the 
same centmy, on the fabnloos Joumey of 
Charlemagne to Jerosalem. But the Latín 
poem is, I beliere, singular in this attempt, 
and was, no doubt, wholly onknown in 
Spain*, and the Anglo-Norman poem, 
which has slnce been published by Michel 
(London, 1836, 12mo), with curíous notes, 
tums out to be rhymed, thoagh not care- 
fuUy or regularly. Baynouard, in the 
Journal dea Savantt (February, 1833, p. 
70), made the samemistake with the writer 
in the Repertorio ) probably in conse- 
quenee of foUowing him. The imperfect 
rhyme of the anoient Gaelic seems to haré 
been diflérent firom the Spanish OBonante^ 
and, at any rate, can haye had nothing to 
do with it (Lóganos Soottish Gael, London, 
1831, 8yo, Yol. H. p. 241.) 

lOOenrantes, in his "Amante Liberal,*' 
eallB them congonaneia» or conaonantea 
di/ieuUoaoa. No doubt, their greater diffl- 
oulty oaused them to be less used than the 
Oionantea. Juan de U Ensina, in his 
llttle treatíse on Casülian Yerse, Cap. 7, 
written before 1500, explalns these two 
brms of rhyme, and says that the oíd ro- 



' no yan yerdaderoe consonantes.*' 
Curious remarks on the aaonantea are to 
be Cound in Bei^ifo, «Arte Poética Es- 
pañola** (Salamanca, 1592, 4to, Cap. 34), 
and the additions to it in the editíon of 
1727 (4to, p. 418) •, to which may weU be 
Joined the phOosophical suggestíons of 
Martines de la Bosa, Obras, Paris, 1827, 
12mo, Tom. L pp. 202-204. 

Di», in his yaluable Altromanische 
gprachdenkmale (8yo, Bonn, 1846, pp. 83, 
sqq.), thlnks that, in the poem on Boethius, 
and in some oUier early Proyen^al poetry, 
traces of cuonantea can be found. This 
suggesüon, which I had not seen'whenl 
published the preceding note for the first 
time, does not, howeyer, affect the state- 
ment in the tezt Asonantes haye not pre- 
vailtd in any Utwature but the Spanish. 
Indeed, I still think that in the few cases 
where they occur elsewhere, and are not, 
as in Germany, intentional imitations of 
the Spanish, they are the result of accident, 
like the oocasional rhymes in Yirgil and 
the other classical poets of antiquity} 
or of caprice in the indiyidual author, as 
in the " Yita Mathildis } ** or of an unsuc- 
oessful attempt at full rhyme, as in the 
case of the poem on Charlemagne. Dies, 
in fietct, admite this so fár as the poem on 
Boethius is concemed, when he says, 
** es ist leicht zu bemerken dass der Dichter 
nach dem vallen Reime atrebt.*^ Iregard, 
therefore, generally, such instances rather 
as unsucoessfül rhymes than as intentional 
aaonantea. Beepoat, notes 15 and 16. 
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abarca, infamia and contraria, are good asonantes in the 
first and third ballads of the Cid, just as mal and desleal, 
volare and cagare, are good consonantes in the oíd bailad 
of the Marquis of Mantua, cited by Don Quixote. The 
asonante, therefore, is something between our blank verse 
and our rhyme ; and the art of using it is easily acquired 
in a language like the Castilian, abounding in vowels, and 
always giving to the same vowel the same valué. ^^ In the 
older ballads it generally recurs with every other line ; 
and, from the facility with which it can be found, the same 
asonante is frequently continued through the whole of the 
poem in which it occurs, whether the poem be longer or 
shorter. But even with this embarrassment the structure 
of the bailad is so simple that, while Sarmiento has under- 
taken to show how Spanish prose from the twelfth cen- 
tury downwards is often written unconsciously in eight- 
syllable asonantes,^ Sepulveda, in the sixteenth century, 
actually converted large portions of the oíd chronicles 
into the same ballad-measure, with little chango of their 
original phraseology ; ^® two circumstances which, taken 
together, show indisputably that there can be no wide 
interval between the common structure of Spanish prose 
and this earliest form of Spanish verse. If to all this we 
add the national recitativos in which the ballads have 

11 A great poetio license vas introduced General " (Parte m. f. 77, a, ed. 1604), 

before long into the ose of the aaonante^ where Yelasquez, persuading hia nephews, 

«8 there had been, in antiquity, into the the Infantes de Lara, to go againat the 

Tue <rf the Qreek and Latin measures, untU Moors, despito of certain 111 auguries, saya, 

the aphere of the asonante became, as ^^ Sobrinos estos agüeros que oystes macho 

ClemencinwellBays,extremelywÍde. Thufl, son buenos} ca nos dan a entender que 

u and o were held to be asonante, as in ganaremos muy gran algo de lo ageno, e 

Venus and Minos } i and e, as in Parts de lo nuestro non perderemos ,* e ^ol 

and males ; a diphthong with a vowel, as muy mal Don Nuno Salido en non venir 

gracia and ahna, cut'tos and burlas j and combusco, e mande Dios que se arrepi» 

other similar varieties, which, in the times enta," eto. Now, in Sepulveda (Romances, 

of Lope de Vega and Oóngora, made the Anvers, 1651, 18mo, f. 11), in the bailad 

permitted combinations all but indefinite, beginning "Llegados son los In&ntes,» 

and the composition of asonante verses we have these Unes : 

indefinitely easy. (Don Quixote, ed. Clem- _ ^ 

encin, Tom. III. pp. 271, 272, note.) &>brino8 eto, agüeros 

»•» L n - , ,1 , ., J^J^- . Para noB gran biemeriaa, 

MPoesia Española, Madrid, 1775, 4to, Porque «oTdan a ««íender 

■ec. 422-430. Que bien nos vucediem. 

1* It woold be easy to glve many sped- Oanaremo» grande victoria, 

mcns of ballads made from the oíd chroni- ^"^^ wk perdiera, 

des i but for the present purpose I will '^^ítiL'Z'^^L, 

take only a few Imes from the « Crónica Mande Dio» gue se am^nenta, etc. 
9» 
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been sung down to our own days/and the national dances 
by which they have been accompanied,** we shall probably 
be persuaded, not only that the form of the Spanish bai- 
lad is as purely national in its origin as the asonante, 
which is its prominent characteristíc, but that this form is 
more happily fítted ;to its especial purposes, and more 
easy in its practical application to them, than any other 
into which popular poetry has fallen, in ancient or modem 
times." 



^* Duran, Romances Caballarescoe, Mad- 
rid, 1832, 12mo, Prólogo, Tom. I. pp. xvi., 
zvii., with xxxv., note (14). Julios, in the 
Germán translation oí this worlc, Band II. 
pp. 604-5. 

u The peculiariües of a metrical form so 
entirely national can, I suppose, be weU 
understood only by an example j and I will, 
therefore, gire here, in the original Span- 
ish, a few Unes from a spirited and well- 
known bailad of Góngora, which I select 
becanse they ha^e been translated into 
English cuonantes, by a writer in the. 
Retroapective Revieiv, whose ezcellent ver- 
sión follows, and may senre stíll ñirther to 
explain aod illustrate the measure : 

Aqnel rayo de U guem. 
Alférez mayor del réyno, 
Tan galán oomo Talienté, 

Y tan noble como ñéxo, 
De lo« mozos embídtado, 
T admirado de los viigos, 

Y de los niños y el vnlgo 
Señalado con el d¿do, 
£1 querido de las damas. 
Por cortesano y discreto, 
Hgo hasta allí regalado 

De la fortuna y el tiempo, etc. 
Obras, Madrid, 1654. 4to, f. 83. 

This rhyme is perfectly perceptible to any 
ear well accostomed to Spanish poetry, and 
it must be admitted, I think, that, when, as 
in the bailad cited, it embraces two of the 
concluding vowels of the Une, and is con- 
tinued tlirough the whole poem, tíie efifect, 
even upon a foreigner, is that of a gracefui 
omament, which satisfies without (átigu- 
ing. In English, however, where our vow- 
els have such various powws, and where 
the consonants preponderate, the case is 
quite different. This is plain in the foUow- 
ing translation of the preceding Unes, made 
with spirit and truth, but fiOling to produce 
the effect of the Spanish. Indeed, the 
rhyme can hardly be said to be perceptible 



ezcept to the eye, though the measure aod 
its cadenees are nicely managed t 

** He the thunderbolt of batüe. 
He the fint Alferes tltled, 
Who as courteous is as valiant, 
And the nobiest as the fiereest i 
He who by our youth is envied, 
Honored by our gravest anctents, 
By our youth in crowds distinguished 
By a thousand pointed ft'ngers ; 
He beloved by fUrest damsels, 
For discretion and políteness, 
Cherlshed son of time and fortune, 
Bearing all theirgifts divtnest," etc. 
Rt^roipectíve Jtedev, Yol. lY. p. SS. 

Another speoimen of EngUsh aaonanteí 
is to be found in BQwring*B **Aticient 
Poetry of Spain " (London, 1824, 12mo, p* 
107) ; but the result is substantially the 
same, and always must be, firom the differ- 
ence between the two languages. 

In Gtermany, more than anywhere else, 
attempts have been made to introdjioe the 
Spanish otoñante. The ftrst of these at- 
tempts, I think, was made by Friederich 
Schlegel, in his "Conde Alarcos," 1802 ;~ 
a tragedy constructed on the beautifül bai- 
lad of the same ñame. (See posf, note.) 
But, tíiough there are passages in it not nn- 
worthy the subject, it found Uttle l^vor. 
His brother, August Wilhehn Schlegel, in 
his translations firom Calderón, published 
the very nezt year, 1803, adopted the 
Monante ftiUy wherever he found it Ln the 
original Spanish, whose measures and man» 
ner he folLowed rigorously, and was so soc- 
oessfül that his versión of tíie Principe 
Constante became a &vorite acting play 
on the Oerman stage. (See po«l, Period U., 
Chap. XXII. and Chap. XXHI., notes.) 
From this time the asonante has been 
recognixed and established in Gorman Utei- 
ature, at least so feur as translations firom 
the Spanish are concemed. Thus, Gries, 
in his remarkable verslons firom CsJderoq, 
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A metrical form so natural and obvious became a 
favorite at once, and continned so. From the ballads it 
soon passed into other departments of the na- 
tional poetry, especially the lyrical. At a later 
períod the great mass of the true Spanish drama carne to 
rest upon it ; and before the end of the seventeenth century 
more verses had probably been written in it than in all 
the other measures used by Spanish poets. Lope de Vega 
declared it to be fitted for all styles of composition, even 
the gravest; and his judgment was sanctioned in his 
own time, and has been justified in ours, by the applica- 
tion of this peculiar form of verse to long epic stories.^® 
The eight-syllable asonante, therefore, may be considered 
as now known and used in every department of Spanish 
poetry ; and since it has, from the fírst* been a chief 
element in that poetry, we may well believe it will con- 



is coQstantly faithftil to It j — a happy ex- 
ample of his management of it occurring in 
the opening of his ** Dame Kobold *' (pama 
Duende), Band Y. 1822. So, too, Is Adolf 
Martín, in his translations fjrom Calderón 
(1844, 3 Bañde, 12mo), of which the first 
scene in Toda ea Verdad y toda mentira 
(Band I. seite 95) is a fiíTOTable specimen. 
Malsburg and others have trodden in the 
same path with more or less success *, but 
perhaps nobody has been so fortúnate as 
Cardinal yon Biepenbrock, in his trans- 
lation of La Vida e« sueño, 1852. Bnt 
stiU I think the Qerman asonante talls 
almoflt as powerless on the ear as the Eng- 
lish one does. At least, I find it so. See 
post, Part n., note at the end of Chap. 
XXTV., on the Germán translators of Cal- 
derón, by whom the Spanish measures are 
Obserred, with a fldelity unknown out of 
their country. 

i« Speaking of the bailad verses, he says 
(Prólogo & las Bimas Humanas, Obras 
Sueltas, Tom. lY., Madrid, 1776, ^to, p. 
176), **I regard them as capable, not only 
of ezpressing and setting forth any idea 
whatever with easy sweetness, but carrying 
through any grave action in a venified 
poem." His prediction was fülfiUed in his 
own time by the " Femando *» of Yera y 
Vigueroa, a poor epic published in 1632 ; 
and in ours by ^e very attractive narra- 
tive poem of Don Ángel de Saavedra, Duque 
de Bivas, entítted " £1 Moro Expósito," in 



two volumes, 1834. The example of Lope 
de Yega, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and beglnnlng of the seventeenth centuries, 
no doubt did much to give currency to the 
asonantes, which, firom that time, have 
been more used than th^ were earlier. 
The opinión of Lope de Yega is repeated by 
Melendes Yaldes, who, in the Pre&ce to his 
Works (1820, p. vüi.), says expressly of 
the oíd bailad measure : " Porque no apli- 
caria a todos los asuntos, aun los de mas 
aliento y osadía ? *' 

I have notioed particularly an instance 
of the asonante employed for i>opular 
effect in a consecutive series of ninety-nine 
ballads, called " Cantos," on the History of 
the Passion, beginning w^th the institution 
of the Last Supper, and ending with the 
Madonna's solitary mourning at the cross. 
They were printed anonymously in success- 
ive pamphlets at Malaga, by Francisco 
Martinei de Aguilar, — three or more in 
eaeh pamphlet, — in 4to, without date, but 
apparently in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Thehr style is much sim- 
pler than might be expected firom the 
period, and I think It probable that they 
were all fáshloned outof some prose history 
of the Baviour written in better times. 
There is no poetry in them, but they are 
curions as showing how the bailad form 
has been used for continuous history, and 
how fit it i8 fbr popular effect in long 
poems. 
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tinue such as long as what is most original in the national 
genius continúes to be cultivated. 

Some of the ballads embodied in thís genuinely Cas- 

tilian measure are, no doubt, very ancient. That such 

ballads existed in the earliest times, their very ñame, 

Bomances, may intímate ; since it seems to imply 

manee, and that thoy weic, at somo period, the only poetry 

eariy uae. j^j^^^^ jj^ ^j^^ Bomance lauguagc of Spain ; and 
such a period can have been no other than the one imme- 
diately foUowing the formation of the language itself. 
Popular poetry of some sort — and more probably bailad 
poetry than any other — was sung concerning the achieve- 
ments of the Cid as eariy as 1147.^' A century later than 
this, but eariier than the prose of the " Fuero Juzgo," 
Saint Ferdinand, after the capture of Seville, in 1248, 
gave allotments or repartimientos to two poets who had 
Eariy writ- ^®®^ ^ith hi|^ duriug thc sicgo, Nicolas de los 
ws of bal- Bomances, and Domingo Abad de los Bomances; 
the first of whom continued for some time after- 
wards to inhabit the rescued city, and exercise his voca- 
tion as a poet.^^ In the next reign, or between 1252 and 
1280, such poets are again mentioned. A princess, dis- 
guised as a joglaressa, or female ballad-singer, is intro- 
duced into the poem of " ApoUonius," which is sup- 
posed to have been written a little before or after the 
year 1250 ; ^® and in the Oode of Laws of Alfonso the 

• 17 See the barbarons Latín poem printed of the Cathedral. The repartimiento, or 

by SandoTal, at the end of his " Historia distxibution of lands and other spoils in a 

de los Reyes de Castilla,'* etc. (Pamplona, city, from which, as Mariana tells os, a 

1615, fol., f. 193). It is on the taking of hundred thousand Moors emigrated or were 

Almeria in 1147, and seems to have been expelled, was a serious matter, and the 

written by an eye-witness, or, at any rate, documents in relation to it seem to have 

on the authority of persons who had been been ampie and exact. (Zuñiga, Pre&ce 

at the siege, with whom the author had con- and pp. 81, 62, 66, etc.) The meaning of 

versed. the woA Romance in this place is a more 

18 The authority for this is sofficient, doubtful matter. But, if any kind of pop- 

though the f&ct itself of a man being named ular poetry is meant by it, what was it 

trom the sort of poetry he composed is a likely to be ai so early a period but bailad 

singular one. It is found in Diego Ortiz de poetry 7 The verses, however, which Ortiz 

Zuñiga, " Anales Eccleslasticos y Seglares de Zuñiga, on the authority of Argote de 

de Sevilla " (Sevilla, 1677, fol., pp. 14, 90, Molina, attributes (p. 816) to Domingo 

816, etc.). He took it, he says, from the Abad de los Bomances, are not his ; they 

original documents of the repartimiento», are by the Arcipreste de Hita. (See San- 

which he describes minutely as having been chez, Tom. lY. p. 166.) 

used by Argote de Molina (Preface and p. » Stanzas 426, 427, 483-496, ed. Parii, 

815), and from documents in the archives 1844, 8vo. 
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Tenth, prepared about 1260, good knights are commanded 
to listen to no poetical tales of the ballad-singers, except 
Buch as relate to feats of arms." In the " General Chron- 
icle," also, compiled soon afterwards by the same prince, 
mention is made more than once of poetical gestes or 
tales ; of " what the ballad-singers {juglares) sing in their 
chants, and tell in their tales ; '' and '' of what we hear the 
ballad-singers tell in their chants ; '^ — implying that the 
achievements of Bernardo del Carpió and Charlemagne, 
to which these phrases refer, were as familiar in the pop- 
ular poetry used in the composition of this fine oíd chron- 
icle as we know they have been since to the whole Span- 
ish people through the very ballads we still possess.^ 

It seems, therefore, not easy to escape from the con- 
clusión, to which Argote de Molina, the most sagacious 
of the early Spanish critics, arrived nearly three centuries 
ago, that "in these oíd ballads is, in truth, per- 
pe tuated the memory of times past, and that they intheChron- 
constitute a good part of those ancient Castilian *^*^* 
stories used by King Alfonso in his history ; '' ^ a con- 
clusión at which we should arrive, even now, merely 
by reading with care large portions of the Chronicle 
itself.»' 

One more fact will conclude what we know of their early 
history. It is, that ballads were found among the poetry 
of Don John Manuel, the nephew of Alfonso the Tenth, 

/» Partida ü. Tit XXI. Leyes 20, 21. a statesman much oonsidered in the times 

^Neither let the singers {juglares) re- ofFerdinand and Isabella and of Charles Y., 

hearse before them other songs (jaantarta) and first editor of the Chronicle of John II. 

than those of müitary gestes, or those that — deemed the ballads to be of substantial 

relate feats of arms.*' The juglares — a valué as materials for Spanish history ; — 

word that comes from the Latín Jocu¿arM— de gran fé para la verdad de las Histo- 

were originally strolling balladnslngers, like rias de España. (Luis de Cabrera, De His- 

the jongleurs, but afterwards sunk to be toria, 1611, f. 106.) The testimony is of 

jeatem&nájugglers. (SeeClemencln'scuri- consequence, considering the person from 

ous note to "Don Quixote, Parte II. c. 81.) whom it carne, and the time when he Uved. 
Juglares are also mentioned in the Chronica ^ El Conde Lucanor, 1575. Discurso de 

del Cid, c. 228. That the earlier bailad- la Poesia Castellana por Argote de Molina, 

singers composed thefr own ballads is net 1 93. a. 

to be doubted ; but this, in time, was more as xhe end of the Second Part of the Gen- 
or less given up. (Pidal in the Cancionero eral Chronicle, and much of the third, re- 
de Baena, Madrid, 1851, 8vo, pp. xvii., lating to the great héroes of the early 
zviii., zxi.) Castilian and Leonese history, seem to me 

'i Crónica OeneraljYalladolid, 1604, Parte to have been indebted to older poetical 

III. ff. 30, 33, 45. Galindez de Carvtúal— materials. 
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which Argote de Molina possessed, and intended to pub- 
lish, but which is now lost.** This brings our slight 
knowledge of the whole subject down to the death of Don 
John, in 134Y . But from this period — the same with that 
of the Archpriest of Hita — we almost lose sight, not only 
of the ballads, but of all genuine Spanish poetry, whose 
strains seem hardly to have been heard doring the horrors 
of the reign of Peter the Cruel, the contested succession 
of Henry of Trastamara, and the Portuguese wars of John 
the First. And even when its echoes come to us again in 
the weak reign of John the Second, which stretches down 
to the middle of the fifteenth century, it presents itself with 
few of the attributes of the oíd national character.^ It 
is become of the court, courtly ; and therefore, though the 
Bailada neg. ^^^ ^"^^ true-heartod ballads may have lost none 
lected. of the popular favor, and were certainly pre- 
served by the fidelity of popular tradition, we find no fur- 
ther distinct record of them until the end of this century 
and the beginning of the one that followed, when the mass 
of the people, whose feelings they embodied, rose to such 
a degree of consideration, that their peculiar poetry carne 
into the place to which it was entitled, and which it has 
maintained ever since. This was in the reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and of Charles the Fiñh. 

But these few historical notices of bailad poetry are, 
except those which point to its early orígin, too slight to 
be of much valué. Indeed, until after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it is diflScult to find ballads written by 
known authors ; so that, when we speak of the Cid Span- 
ish Ballads, we do not refer to the few whose period can 
be settled with some accuracy, but to the great 

Romanceros «-,., -r^ ^ ,,7-. 

or bailad, mass fouud m the " Bomanceros Generales " and 

elsewhere, whose authors and dates are alike 

lüiknown. This mass consists of above a thousand oíd 

poems, unequal in length, and still more unequal in 

M BiacuTso, Conde Lucanor, ed. 1575, ff. of Don Jobn Manael of P<nrtagal, vfao died 

02. a, 93. b. The poetay oontalned in the in 1624. 

Cancioneros Generales, firam 1511 to 1673, » The Marquia of Santillana, in bis wéD- 

and bearing the nameof Don John Manuel, knovn letber (Sandwa, Tom. I.), speaks of 

ifl, as we haye already explained, the work the Romanees e emUarea^ but yety sUgfatly. 
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merit, composed between the period when verse first 
appeared in Spain and the time when such verse as that 
of the ballads was thought worthy to be written down ; 
the whole bearing to the mass of the Spanish people, their 
feelings, passions, saiá character, the same relations that 
a single bailad bears to the character of the individual 
author who produced it. 

For a long time, of course, these prímitive national bal- 
lads existed only in the memories of the common people, 
from whom they sprang, and were preserved through suc- 
cessive ages and long traditions only by the inter- Tradition 
ests and feelings that originally gave thembirth. <>' bailada. 
We cannot, therefore, reasonably hope that we now read 
any of them exactly as they were first composed and sung, 
or that there are many to which we can assign a defínite 
age with any good degree of probability. No doubt, we 
may still possess some which, with little chango in their 
simple thoughts and melody, were among the earliest 
breathings of that popular enthusiasm which, between the 
twelfth and the fifteenth centuríes, was carrying the Ohris- 
tian Spaniards onward to the emancipation of their coun- 
try ; — ballads which were heard amidst the valleys of the 
Sierra Morena, or on the banks of the Turia and the 
Guadalquivir, with the first tones of the language that 
has since spread itself through the whole Península. But 
the idle minstrel, who, in such troubled times, sought a 
precarious subsistence from cottage to cottage, or the 
thoughtless soldier, who, when the battle was over, sung 
its achievements to his guitar at the door of his tent, 
could not be expected to look beyond the passing moment ; 
so that, if their unskilled verses were preserved at all, 
they must have been preserved by those who repeated 
them from memory, changing their tone and language with 
the changed feelings of the times and events that chanced 
to recall them. Whatever, then, belongs to this earliest 
period belongs, at the same time, to the unchronicled 
popular life and character of which it was a part ; and 
although many of the ballads thus produced may have 
survived to our own day, many more, undoubtedly, lie 
buried with the poetical hearts tiíat gave them birth. 
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This, indeed, is the great difBculty in relation to all 
researches conceming the oldest Spanish ballads. The 
very excitement of the national spirit that warmed them 
into life was the result of an age of such violence and 
sufferíng, that the ballads it produced failed to command 
such an interest as would cause them to be written down. 
Individual poems, like that of the Cid, or the works of 
individual authors, like those of the Archpriest of Hita or 
Don John Manuel, were, of course, cared for, and, per- 
haps, from time to time transcribed. But the popular 
poetry was neglected. Even when the especial " Can- 
cioneros" — which were collections of whatever verses 
the person who formed them happened to fancy, or was 
< able to find * — began to come in fashion, during the 
reign of John the Second, the bad taste of the time caused 
the oíd national literature to be so entirely overlooked, 
that hardly a single bailad occurs in either of them.^ 

The first printed ballads — for to these we now come — 
First printed ^^^ ^^ ^® sought íu thc carlicst cditiou of the 
ballads. tt Caucioueros Generales," compiled by Femando 
del Castillo, and published at Valencia in 1 51 1 . Their num- 
ber, including fragments and imitations, is thirty-seven,* 
of which nineteen are by authors whose ñames are given, 
and who, like Don John Manuel of Portugal, Cartagena, 
Juan de la Enzina, and Diego de San Pedro, are known 
to have flourished in the period between 1450 and 1500, 
or who, like Lope de Sosa, appear so offcen in the collec- 
tions of that age, that they may be fairly assumed to 
have belonged to it. Of the remainder, several seem 

^ Canciorij CanzonCy Chañaos^ in the Burgos. Perhaps there may be others in 

Bomance language, signified originally any other MS. Cancioneros, bat not, I tiiink, 

kind of poetry, because all poetry, or almost many. 

all, was then sung. (Giovanni Galvani, S7 xt ig a striking fact that no such thing 

Poesia del Trovatori, Modena, 1829, Svo, p. as a coúection of ballads can be found in 

29.) In this way, Cancionero in Spanish any oíd manuscript. 

was long understood to mean simply a col- ^ It should, however, be observed that 

lectíon of poetry, — sometimes all by one about twenty of the thirty-seven are in the 

author, sometimes by many. Cancionero of Constantina, to be noticed 

]>on P. de Gayangos says, in the transía- hereafter (Chap. XXin.), and that this Can» 

tlon of this History (Vol. 1. 1851, p. 509), cionero, which is without date, may have 

that he has found one bailad in the MS. been printed a few years earlier, and prob- 

Gancionero called Stuñigas or Estuñiga's, ably was. But we have no ballads with 

and three or four in tíiat of Martinee de printed dates earlier than 1511. 
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mucli more ancient, and are, therefore, more interesting 
ánd important. 

The first, for instance, called "Count Claros," is the 
fragment of an oíd bailad afterwards printed in fuU. It is 
inserted in this Cancionero on account of an elabórate 
gloss made on it in the Provengal manner by Fran- count cia- 
cisco de León, as well as on account of an imita- '°** 
tion of it by Lope de Sosa, and a gloss upon the imitation 
by Soria ; all of which folio w, and leave little doubt that the 
bailad itself had long been known and admired. The frag- 
ment, which alone is worth notice, consists of a dialogue 
tetween the Count Claros and his únele, the Archbishop, 
on a subject and in a tone which made the ñame of the 
Count, as a true lover, pass almost into a proverb. 

** It gríeyes me, Count, it gneyes my heart, 

That thus they urge thy fate ; 
Since this fond guilt upon thy part 

Was still no orime of state. 
For all the errors loTe can bring 

Deserye not mortal pain ; 
And I have knelt before the king, 

To free thee from thy chain. 
But he, the king, with angry pride, 

Would hear no word I spoke ; 
* The sentenoe is pronounced,' he oried ; 

« Who may its power revoke? * 
The In&nta*s love you won, he saya, > 

When you her guardián were. 
O cousin, less, if you were wise, 

For ladies you would care. 
For he that labors most for them 

Your fate will always prove ; 
Since death or ruin none escape, 

Who trust their dangerous love.*' 
** O únele, únele, words like these 

A true heart neyer hears ; 
For I would rather die to picase 

Than Uve and not be theirs.** ® 

» The whole bailad, with a dilFerent "Media noche era por hilo.'* Often, how- 

reading of the pasaage here translated, is eyer, as the adyentures of the Count Claros 

in the Cancionero de Bomances, Saragossa, are alluded to in the oíd Spanish poetry, 

1650, 12mo, Parte n. f. 188, beginning there is no trace of them in the oíd 

10 
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The nert is also a firagment, and relates, with great 

BÍmplicity, an incident which belongs to the Btate of soci- 

ety that existed in Spain between the thirteenth 

or^yma. ^^^ síxtecnth centtuiefi, when the two races were 
much mingled together, and constantly in conflict. 



I wa0 the Moorish maid, Morayma, 

I was thftt maiden dark and &ir ; — 
A Chnstian carne, he seemed in sorroWa 

Full of fifclsehood carne he there. 
Moorish he spoke, — he spoke it well, — 

*' Open the door» thoa Moorish maid, 
So shalt thoa be by Allah blessed. 

So shall I saye my forfeit head." 
** But how can I, alone and weak, 

ünbar, and know not who is there ? '* 
" But I 'm the Moor, the Moor Mazóte, 

The brother of thy mother dear. 
A Chnstian feU beneath my hand, 

The Alcalde comes, he comes apace. 
And if thou open not the door, 

I perish here before thy face." 
I rose in haste, I rose in fear, 

I seized my oloak, I missed my vest. 
And, rnshing to the fktal door, 

I threw it máe at his behest.» 

The next is complete, and, from its early imitations and 
glosses, it must probably be quite ancient. It begins 



chronicles. The fragment In the text 
begins thos, in tiie Cancionero General 
(1535, 1 106. a): 

Ferame de tos, el Conde, 
Porque msL of quieren matar ; 
Porque el yerro que hezistea 
No fue mucho de culpar ; 
Que los yerroa por amoreí 
Dignos son de perdonar. 
Suplique por vos al Be^, 
Cos mandasse de librar ; 
Mas el Bey, con gran encgo, 
No me quisiera escuchar, etc. 

The beginning of this bailad, in the com- 
plete copy firom the Saragossa Bomancero, 
8how8 that it waa composed before docks 
were knoirn. 

ao The forced alliteratlon of the first Unes, 
and the phraaeology of the whole, indícate 
the mdenefls of the very early Castilian : 



Yo raen, mora Morayma, 
Morilla d *un bel catar ; 
Christiano Tino a mi puerta, 
Cuytada, por me engañar. 
Hablóme en algaravia. 
Como aquel que la bien sabe i 
" Abras me las puertas, Mora, 
Si Ala te guarde de mal I ** 
" Como te abriré, mezquina. 
Que no se quien tu seras ? ** 
•• Yo soy el Moro Macote, 
Hermano de la tu madre. 
Que un Christiano dtgo muerto ; 
Tras mi venia el alcalde. 
Bino me abres tu, mi vida, 
Aqui me veras matar." 
Quando esto oy, cuytada, 
Comenceme a levantar ; 
Vistierame vn almezia, 
No hallando mi bríal ; 
Fueramepara la puerta, 
Y abrila de par en par. 

Cancionero General, 1535, f. 111. i 
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"Fonte frída, Fonte frida/' and is, perhaps, itself an 
imitation of " Kosa fresca, Rosa fresca/' another „ , 
of the early and very graceful lyrical bailada which írida. 
were always so popular. 

Cooling foontain, cooling fountaina 

Cooling foontain, ñül of loye ! 
Where the little birds all gather, 

Thy refreshlng power to prove ; 
All except the vidowed turtle 

Full of grief, the turtle-dove. 
There the traitor nightingale 

All by chance once passed along, 
Uttering words of basest falsehood 

In his guilty, treacherous song : 
" If it please thee, gentle lady, 

I thy servant love would be." 
<* Henee, begone, ungracious traitor, 

Base deceiyer, henee from me ! 
I ñor rest upon green branches. 

Ñor amidst the meadow's flowers ; 
The yery wave my thirst that quenches 

Seek I where it tnrbid pours. 
No wedded love my soul shall know, 

Lest children's hearts my heart should win ; 
No pleafiure would I seek for, no ! 

No consolation feel withln ; — 
So leave me sad, thou enemy ! 

Thóu foul and base deceiver, go ! 
For I thy love will never be, 

Ñor ever, &lse one, wed thee, no ! ** 

The parallel bailad of '' Eosa fresca, Rosa fresca/' is 
no less simple and characterístic ; Rosa being the Kosa 
ñame of the lady-love. "**^ 

*< Boae, firesh and &lr. Rose, fresh and fair, 

That with love so bright dost glow, 
When within my arms I held thee, 

I conld never serve thee, no ! 
And now that I would gladly serve thee, 

I no more can see thee, no ! " 

*< The fault, my friend, the fanlt was thine, — 

Thy fiínlt alone, and not mine, no ! 
A message came, — the words yon sent, — 

Your servant brought it, well you know. 
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And naught of loye, or loving bands, 

But other words, indeed, he swd : 
That you, my friend, in Leon's lands 

A noble dame had long since wed ; — 
A ladj fair, as ñiir oould be ; 
Her children bright as flowers to see." 

'* Who told that tale, who spoke those words. 

No trnth h^ spoke, my lady, no ! 
For Castile's lands I never saw, 

Of Leon's mountains nothing know, 
Save as a little child, I ween. 
Too young to know what lo ve should mean."3i 

Several of the other anonymous ballads in this little 
collection are not less interesting and ancient, among 
which may be noted those beginning '' Decidme vos pen- 
samiento/' — '' Que por Mayo era por Mayo," — and 
" Durandarte, Durandarte/' — together with parts of those 
beginning '* Triste estaba el caballero/' and " Amara yo 
una Señora/' ^ Most of the rest, and all whose authors 
are known, are of less valué, and belong to a later period. 

SI These two ballads are in the Can- Malo, fitlso, mal traidor, 

cionero of 1&36, flf. 107 and 108 j both evi- Q"® ^^ ^«»«'o ^ tu amiga, 

dentiy very oíd. The uae of carta in the ^^ <^" *'**^*»«°' '*''• 
last for an unwrltten message is one proof xhe other ia as follows : 
of this. I give the origináis of both, for 

theirbeauty. Andflrst: «« Kosa fresca, Bosa flrMca, 

Tan garrida y con amor ; 

Fonte frida, fonte fHda, Quando yca tuve en mía brazos, 

rente fHda, y con amor, ^o vos supe servir, no I 

Do todas las avezicas Y agora quos servirla. 

Van tomar consoUclon, No vos puedo aver, no I " 

Sino es la tortolica, " Vuestra fue la culpa, amigo, 

Que esta biuda y con dolor. Vuestra fue, que mia, no I 

Por ay fue a passar Embiastes me una carta, 

' El traydor del ruyseñor ; ^^ ^«^ vuestro servidor, 

Las palabras que el dezis V en lugar de recaudar, 

Llenas son de traición : El dlxera otra raaon ; 

•• SI tu qulsiesses, Señora, Querades casado, amigo, 

' Yo seria tu seruidor." -^1» «ii tierras de León j 

" Vete de ay, enemigo, Q^e tenéis muger hermosa, 

Malo, falso, engañador, V byos como una flor." 

Que ni poso en ramo verde " Q«ien os lo dixo, Señora 

NI en pmdo que tenga flor ; No vos dixo verdad, no I 

Que si hallo el agua clara, Q^e yo nunca entre en Castilla, 

Turbia la bebía yo : Ni alia en tierras de León, 

Que no quiero aver marido, Si no quando era pequeño, 



Porque hijos no haya, no t Q«e no sabia de amor. 

No quiero plazer con ellos, .. ._ ^ „ , . x. 

Ni menos consolación. «These ballads are m ti 

Bqame triste enemigo, 1635, on ff. 109, 111, and 113. 
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The Cancionero of Castillo, where they appeared, was 
enlarged or altered in nine subsequent editions, the last 
of which was published in 15T3 ; but in all of them this 
little coUection of ballads, as originally printed cancionero 
in the first edition, remained by itself, unchanged, ^® Caatuio. 
though in the additions of newer poetry a modem bailad 
is occasionally inserted.® It may, therefore, be doubted 
whether the General Cancioneros did much to attract 
attention to the bailad poetry of the country, especially 
when we b«ar in mind that they are almost entirely fiUed 
with the works of the conceited school of the period that 
produced tfiem, and were probably little known except 
among the courtly classes, who placed small valué on what 
was oíd and national in their poetical literature.®* 

But, while the Cancioneros were still in course of pub- 
lication, a sepárate effort was made in the right direc- 
tion to preserve the oíd ballads, and preved successful. 
In Antwerp and Saragossa, between about 1646 and 1650, 
there was published by Martin Nució and Stevan G. de 
Najera a ballad-book called " Cancionero de Ko- oweatbai. 
manees'' in the first instance, and *' Libro de Ro- ^«^-^x^^». 
manees '' in the other. In which form it is the oldest has 
been somewhat disputed ; but it was probably published 
at Antwerp before it appeared at Saragossa. In each 
case, however, the editor in his Proface excuses the errors 
into which he may have fallen, on the ground that the 
memories of those from whom he, in part, at least, gath- 
ered them, ^were often imperfect.^ Here, then, is the 
oldest of the proper ballad-books, one obviously taken 
from the traditions of the country. It is, therefore, *the 
most interesting and important of them all. A considera- 
ble number of the short poems it contains must, however, 

w One of the most spirfted of these later It was probably written by some homesick 

balladgf in the edition of 1573, begina thus follower of Philip ü. * 

(f. S73) : 84 Salva (Catalogue, London, 1826, 8vo, 

Ay, Dios de mi tierra, No. 60) reckons nine Cancioneros Gener- 

Saquéis me de aqui I ales, the principal of which will be notioed 

A3^ que Yngalaterra hereafter. I beUeve there Í8 one more, — 

Ya no es para mi. , . ^ , ,, ^ , ^ 
making ten in all, at least 

Qod of my natiye land, ^ See Appendix B for an account of the 

O, once more set me firee I .. ^ ■» 

For he«. on England's solí. «^^^est Romanceros. 



There is no plaoe for me. 
10* 
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be regarded onlj as fragmenta of popular ballads alreadj 
lost ; whíle, on the contrary, tiíat on tbe Gount Claros is 
the complete one, of which the Cancionero, published 
above thirtj jears earlier, had given only snch small por- 
tions as its editor had been able to pick np ; both stríking 
ÍBíCtB, which show, in opposite ways, that the ballads here 
collected were obtained, partlj at least, as the Preface 
sajs thej were, from the memories of the people. 

As might be anticipated from snch an orígin, their 
character and tone are very varíous. Some are connected 
with the fictions of chivahy, and the story of Charle- 
magne ; the most remarkable of which are those on Gaj- 
feros and Melisendra, on the Marqui^of Mantua, and on 
Count D'Irlos." Others, like that of the cross miracnlonslj 
made for Alfonso the Chaste, and that on the fall of Va- 
lencia, belong to the early history of Spain,^ and may 
well have been among those oíd Castilian ballads which 
Argote de Molina says were nsed in compiling the " Gen- 
eral Chronicle." And, fínally, we have that deep domes- 
tic tragedy of Count Alarcos, which goes back to some 
period in* the national history or traditions of which we 
have no other early record.® Few among them, even the 
shortest and least perfect, are without interest ; as, for 
instance, the obviously oíd one in which Virgil figures as 

» Those on Gayferos begin, ^ Eetabasel a tioned by Wolf (Cber eine Sammlong Sptm- 
Condeflsa," *< Yamonofl, dizo mi tio," and iacher Romancen, Wien, 1850, p. 99), it ifl 
** AflBentado esta Oajferos." Tbe two long attríbated to Pedro de Biaño, of whom I 
ones on tbe Marqtüs of Mantua and the have no other notíce. There are transía- 
Conde d'Irloe begin, '*De Mantna salió el tions of it in Engllsh bj Bowrlng (p. 61), 
Marqués,** and *^ Estábase el Conde dlr- andby Lockhart (Spanish Ballads, London, 
los.» • 1823, 4to, p. 202), and in Germán by Pan- 

t Campare the story of the angela in din Beaoregard, in a small rolóme, entlUed 

di^^nise, who made the miracolons croas Spanische Bomanien (Bcriin, 1823, 12mo). 

for Alfonso, A. D. 794, as told in the bal- It has been at least four times brought into 

lad **Beynaiido el Bey Alfonso," in fhe a dramatic form;— namely, by hcype de 

Bomancero of 1&60, with the same story as Vega in bis ** Paerza Lastimosa," by Goil- 

told in the ** Crónica General" (1604, len de Castro, by Mira de Mescua, and by 

Parte III. f. 29) ; — and campare the bal- José J. Milanes, a Cuban poet, who*' 

lad "Apretada está Valencia " (Romancero, works were printed in Havana in 1846 (b 

1650) with the «Crónica del Cid," 1593, vols. Svo); — the three last giving their 

c. 183, p. 164. dramas simply the ñame of the bailad, — 

» It begins, " Betrayida está la Infanta " "■ Conde Alarcos." The best of them all is, 

(Bomancero, 1560), and is one of the most I think, that of Mira de Mescoa, which is 

tender and beaatiful ballads in any lao- foond in Vol. V. of the « Comedias Es- 

gnage. It can be traced back to a single cogidas " (1663, 4to) ; bnt that of Mi- 

sheet, published, as Bmnet thinks, abont lañes contaiiis passages of yery pasaionate 

1520, in which, as well as in a sheet men- poetry. 
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a person punished for seduoing the aflfections of a king'B 
daughter ® As specimens, however, of the national tone 
which prevails in most of the collection, it is better to 
read such bailada as that upon the rout of Koderic on the 
eighth day of the battle that surrendered Spain to the 
Moors,^ or that on Garci Pérez de Vargas, t¿en, proba- 
bly, firom the " General Ohronicle/' and founded on a fact 
of so much consequence as to be recorded by Mariana, 
and so popular as to be referred to for its notoriety by 
Cervantes.*^ 

The genuine ballad-book thus published was so suc- 
cessfol, that, in less than ten years, three editions or 
recensions cff it appeared ; that of 1556, commonly called 
the Cancionero of Antwerp, being the last, the amplest, 
and the best known. Other similar coUections followed ; 
particularly one, in nine parts, which, between 1593 and 
159Y, were separately published at Valencia, Burgos, 
Toledo, Alcalá, and Madrid; a variety of sources, to 
which we no doubt owe, not only the preservation of so 
great a number of oíd ballads, but much of the ríchness 
and diversity we find in their subjects and tone ; — all 
the great divisions of the kingdom, except the South- 
west, having sent in their long-accumulated wealth to fill 
this fírst great treasure-house of the national popular 
poetry. Like its hmnbler predecessor, it had great suc- 

»u Mandó el Bey prender YirgUioB*' MoresAe, &c. (Seoonda Edizione, Milano, 
(Romancero, 1560). It is among the very 1855, p. 163). Xndeed, the two volumes, 
oíd bailad!, and is fall of the loyaltgr of Its oomprlaing not only ballads, bat other pop- 
time. Yirgil, it is wellknown, was treated ular Spanish poetry, most naturally be 
in the Middle Ages sometimes as a knight, compared ; and, respectable and carefúl as 
and sometimes as a wisaxd. Monti is, it is not possible to avoid seeing 

* Compare the ballads b^;inning '* Las how fu he is firom the vigor and brilUanoy 

Huestes de Don Rodrigo,** and ^' Después of Lockhart. * 

q[ue él Rey Don Rodrigo,** with the *« Croa- 4i Ortix de Znñiga (Anales de SeTÜla, 

ica del R^ Don Rodrigo y la Destmycion 1677. Appendix, p. 811) glves this baUad, 

de España ** (Alcalá, 1587, fol., Capp. 238, and saya it had been printed two hundred 

264). There is a stbrlng tranalatlon of the years I If this be trae, it is, no doubt, the 

flrst by Lockhart, in his " Ancient Spanish oldest printed bailad in the language. 

Ballads ** (London, 1823, 4to, p. 5), — a But Ortiz is uncritical in such matters, like 

work of genius beyond any of ttie sort nearly áll of his oonntrjrmen. The story 

known to me in any language. This pr&> oí Garci Peres de Yargas is in the ^' Crón- 

eminence of Lockhart may be aeen by a ica General," Parte lY., in the " Crónica de 

oomparison of his transhition of this very Femando xn.,** c. 48, etc., and in Mariana, 

baUad with the translation of it into Italian Historia, Lib. XIU. o. 7. 
by Pietro Monti, in his R<nnanse Stoviche e 
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found in the stories connected with Charlemagne and his 
peers. That great sovereign — who, in the darkest period 
Bailada on ^^ Europe since the days of the Román republic, 
Charlemagne. rouscd up the natíons, not only by the glory of 
his military conquests, but by the magnificence of his civil 
institwtions — crossed the Pyrenees in the latter part of 
the eighth century, at the solicitation of one of his Moor- 
ish allies, and ravaged the Spanish marches as far as the 
Ebro, takdng Pamplona and Saragossa. The impression 
he made there seems to have been the same he made 
everywhere ; and from this time the splendor of his great 
ñame and deeds was connected in the minds of the Span- 
ish people with wild imaginations of their own achieve- 
ments, and gave birth to that series of fictions which is 
embraced in the story of Bernardo del Carpió, and ends 
with the great rout, when, according to the persuasions 
of the national vanity, 

<* Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
Bj Fontarabbia." 

These marvellous adventures, chiefly without counte- 
nance from' history/ in which the French paladins appear 
associated with fabulous Spanish héroes, such as Monte- 
sinos and Durandarte,^ and once with the noble Moor 
Calaynos, are represented with some minuteness in the 
oíd Spanish ballads. The largest number, including the 
longest and the best, are to be found in the ballad-book of 
1560-1556, to which may be added a few from that of 
1693-1 69 Y, making together soméwhat more than fifty, 
of which only twenty occur in the coUection expressly 
devoted to the Twelve Peers, and first published in 1608. 
Some of them are evidently very oíd ; as, for instance, 
that on the Conde d' Irlos, that on the Marquis of Man- 
tua, two on Claros of Montalban, and both the fragments 

1 Sismondi, Hist. des S'ran^ais, Paris, Aschbach, Geschlchte der Ommaljaden in 

1821, 8to, Tom. II. pp. 257-260. There was, Spajoien, Svo, 1829, Tom. L pp. 171-178. 

hovever, aa is usual in such cases, some ^ Montesinos and Dnrandarte figure so 

historical foundation for the fiction. The largely in Don Quixote*8 visit to the cave 

rear guard of Charlemagne's army, when of Montesinos, that all relating to them is 

it was leavlng Spain, was defeated by to be found in the notes of Pellicer and 

the Navarrese in the mountain-ptyjs of Glemencin to Parte IL cap. 23 of the his- 

Boncesyalles, and its baggage plundered. tory of the mad knight. 
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on Burandarte, ihe last of which can be traced back to 
the Cancionero of 1511.* One of the best of them is 
"Lady Alda's Dream," fiíll of the spirít of a i^y ^i¿^^,, 
chivalrons age, and of a simple pathos which is J>«»»- 
of all ages and all countries. It is from the Ballad- 
Book of 1550. 

In París Lady Alda sita, Sir Roland's destined bride, 

With her three hondred maidens, to tend her, at her side ; 

Alike their robes and sandals all, and the braid thaUbinds thelr hair. 

And alike the meal, in their Lady's hall, the whole three hundred share. 

Around her, in her chair of state, they all their places hold : 

A hundred weave the web of silk, and a hundred spin the gold. 

And a hundxed touch their gentle lutes to soothe that lady's pain. 

As she thinks on him that 's &r away with the host of Charlemagne. 

Lulled by the sound, she sleeps, but soon she wakens with a scream, 

And, as her maidens gather round, she thus reoounts her dream : 

** I sat upon a desert shore, and firom the mountain nigh, 

Bight toward me, I seemed to see a gentle &lcon fly ; 

But cióse behind an eagle swooped and struok that &loon down, 

And with talons and beak he rent the bird, as he oowered beneath my 

go¥m." 
The ohief of her maidens smiled, and saXá : '* To me it doth not seem 
fThat the Lady Alda reads aright the boding of her dream. 
Thou fkTt the fii.lcon, and thy knight is the eagle in his pride. 
As he comes in triumph fh>m the war and pounces on his bride." 
The maidens laughed, but Alda sighed, and grayely shook her head. 
** Full rích,'* quoth she, *< shall thy guerdon be, if thou the truth hast 

said." 
>T is mom : her letters, stained with blood, the truth too plainly tell, 
How, in the chase of Bonoeval, Sir Boland íbught and ML,^ 

The ballads of this class are occasionally quite long, 
and approach the character of the oíd French and English 

SThese bailada beg{n,<* Estábase el Conde «It maybefound ín most of the good 

d* Irlos,** whioh is the longestl knov of; reoent coUectíons of Spanish ballads, as, 

" Aasentado esta Gayferos," which is one for InstaDoe, in Grtmm's SUva, 1816, p. 

of the best, and cited more than once by 108, and in WolTs Primavera, 1866, Tom. 

Cerrantes ; ^ Media anoche era por hilo,** n. p. 814. The beauüíül translation in the 

where the ooonting of time by the dripping text I haré received firom the klndness of 

of water is a proof of antiquity in the bailad Sir Edmond Head, Bart.', and it is, I thinlc, 

itself) **A ca^a va él Emperador,*' also muoh better than the one by Lockhart, 

dted repeatedly by Cervantes; and *^0 whioh, thongh spirited, is dillüse andan- 

Belerma, O Belerma,*' translated by M. G. faithfol. In the original it begins: En 

Lewis; to whioh may be added, ** Duran- Paris está Doña Alda, la esposa de Don 

darte, Dorandarte,** found in the Antwerp Roidi^. 
Bomanoero, and in the oíd Cancioneros 
Generales. 

11 
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metrícal romances ; that of the Conde d' Irlos extending 
to about thirteen hundred lines. The longer ballads, too, 
are generally the best ; and those through large portions 
of which the same asonarUef and sometimes, even, the 
same consonante or full rhyme, is continued to the end, 
have a solemn harmony in tbeir protracted cadenees, that 
produces an effect on the feelings like the chanting of a 
rich and well-sustained recitativo. 

Taken as a body, they have a grave tone, combinad 
with the spirit of a picturesque narrativo, and entirely dif- 
ferent from the extravagant and romantic air afterwards 
given to the same class of fictions in Italy, and even from 
that of the few Spanish ballads which, at a láter period, 
were constructed out of the imaginativo and fantastic 
materials found in the poems of Bojardo and Ariosto. But, 
in áll ages and in all forms, they have been favoritos with 
the Spanish people. They were alluded to as such above 
five hundred years ago, in the oldest of the national chron- 
icles ; and when, at the end of the last century. Sarmiento 
notices the ballad-book of the Twelve Peers, he speaks of 
it as one which the peasantry and the cliildren of Spain 
still knew by heart." 

Eistorical Ballads. — The most important and the largest 
división of the Spanish ballads is, however, the historical. 
Ñor is this surprising. The early héroes in Spanish his- 
tory grew so directly out of the popular character, and 
Ballads on *^® carly achiovemonts of the national arms so 
ewriy Span- noarly touchod the personal condition of every 
Ohiistian in the Península, that they naturally 
became the first and chief subjects of a poetry which has 
always, to a remarkable degree, been the breathing of the 
popular feelings and passions. It would be easy, therefore, 
to coUect a series of ballads, — few in number as far as 
respects the Gothic and Eoman periods, but ampie from 
the time of Roderic and the Moorish conquest of Spain 
down to the moment when its restoration was gloriously 
fulfiUed in the fall of Granada, — a series which would con- 
stitute such a poetical illustration of Spanish history as 

ft Memorias para la Poesía Española, Sect. 628. 
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can be brought in aid of the history of no other country. 
But, forour present purpose, it íb enough to select a few 
sketches from these remarkable ballads devoted to the 
greater héroes, — personages half-shadowy, half-historical, 
— who, between the end of the eighth and the beginning 
of the twelfth century, occupy a wide space in all the oíd 
traditions, and serve alike to illustrate the early popular 
character in Spain, and the poetry to which that character 
gave birth. 

The first of these, in the order of time, is Bernardo del 
Carpió, conceming whom we have about fifty ballads, 
which, with the accounts in the Chronicle of Alfonso the 
Wise, have constituted the foundations for many a drama 
and tale, and at least three long heroic poems. According 
to these early narrativos, Bernardo flourished Bernardo 
about the year 800, and was the offspring of a ^®* ^"^^* 
secret marriage between the Gount de Saldaña and the 
sister of Alfonso the Chaste, at which the king was so 
much ofifended, that he kept the Count in perpetual impris- 
onment, and sent the Infanta to a convent ; educating 
Bernardo as his own son, and keeping him ignorant of his 
birth. The achievements of Bernardo, ending with the 
victory of Koncesvalles ; his efforts to procure the reléase 
of his father, when he learns who his father is ; the false- 
hood of the king, who promises repeatedly to give up the 
Count de Saldaña, and as often breaks his word ; with the 
despair of Bernardo, and his final rebellion, after the 
Count's death in prison, — ^ are all as fuUy represented in 
the ballads as they are in the chronicles, and cotífetitute 
Bome of the most romantic and interesting portions of 
each.® 

Of the ballads which contain this story, and which gen- 
erally suppose the whole of it to have passed in one reign, 
though the Chronicle spreads it over three, none, perhaps, 
is finer than the one in which the Count de Saldaña, in his 
solitary prison, complains of his son, who, he supposes, 
must know his descent, and of his wife, the Infanta, who, 
he presumes, must be in league with her royal brother. 

« The Btory <St Bernardo is In ihe << Cr6- SO, in the edition of 1604. But it most be 
nica General,*' Parte m., beginning at t ahnost entirely fabulous. 
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Áfter a deBcription of the castle in which he íb confined, 
the Oount says : 

The tale of my imprísoned liíb 

Within these loathsome walls, 
Each moment, as it lingera by, 

My hoary hair recalls ; 
For when ibis castle first I saw, 

My beard was scarcely grown. 
And now, to parge my youthful sins, 

Its folds hang whitening down. 
Then where art thou, my caréless son? 

And why so dull and oold T 
Doth not my blood within thee ron T 

Speaks it not loud and bold 7 
Alas ! it may be so, but stiU 

Thy mother's blood is thine ; 
And what is kindred to the king 

Will plead no canse of mine : 
And thiis all three against me stand ; -^ 

For, the whole man to qnell, 
'T is not enough to have oor ibes — 

Our heart*8 blood must rebeL 
Meanwhile, the gnards that watch me here 

Of thy prond conqnests boast ; 
But if for me thoa lead'st it not, 

For whom, then, fights thy host T 
And since thoa leav'st me prisoned here, 

In cmel chains to moan, 
O ! í mnst be a goüty sire, 

Or thou a gailty son ! 
Yet pardon me, if I offend 

By uttering words so free ; 
For while oppressed with age I grieve. 

No words come baok from thee.' 



T Lm tiempos de mi priflon 
Tñn. aborrecida y lmr|^ 
For momentoe me lo dixen 
AqueitH mifl Mstei eanec 

Quando entre en eete eaiÜIIo^ 
Apenaa entre con bartea, 
Y afora por mli pecados 
Laa yeo crecidas y blancaa. 

Qae deaenydo ea eate, h^o t 
Como a vozea no te llama 
La aaagre que tienes mía, 
A socorrer donde fitlta ? 

Sin duda que te detiene 
La que de tu madre alcanzas. 
Que por ser de la del Bey 
inxg^nm qual el mi causa. 

Todos tres sois mis contrarios | 
Que a un desdichado no basta 



Que sus contrarios lo sean. 
Sino BUS propias entrañas. 

Todos los que aqni me tienen 
Me cuentan de tus hasafiast 
Si para tu padre no, 
DIme para quien las guardas t 

Aquí estoy en estros hierroa, 

Y pues dellos no me sacas. 
Mal padre deno de aer, 

O mal h^o pues me ditas. 
Perdóname, si te ofendo, 
Que descanso en las palabras, 
Que yo como rl^o lloro, 

Y tu como ausente callas. 

Bomaneero General, 1608, £ 4B, 

Bnt it WBB prlnted ai early ai 1SQ8. 
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The oíd Spanish ballads have often a resemblance to 
each other in their tone and phraseology ; and occasion- 
ally several seem imítated írom Bome common original. 
Thus, in another, on this same subject of the Count de 
Saldaña's imprísonment, we fínd the length of time he 
had suffered, and the idea of bis relationship and blood, 
enforced in the following words, not of the Count him- 
self, but of BemardO; when addressing the king : 

The very walls are wearied there, 

So long in gríef to hold 
A man whom fírst in youth they saw, 

But now see gray and oíd. 
And if, for errors such as these, 

The forfeit must be blood, 
£noagh of his has flowed from me, 

When for your rights I stood.® 

• 

In reading the bailada relating to Bernardo del Carpió, 
it is impossible not to be often struck with their resem- 
blance to the corresponding passages of the " General 
Chronicle." Some of them are undoubtedly copied from 
it ; others possibly may have been, in more ancient forms, 
among the poetical materials out of which we know that 
Chronicle was in part composed.® The best are those which 

8 This is evidently ftmoi^ the older bal- Tanto qne dentro en eZ cuerpo 

lads. TheearUestprintedcopyofitthatl La sangre ae le volvía, 

know is to be found in the « Flor de Ro- M^'/^elKÍU 

manoes,** Novena Parte (Madrid, 169T, Vistióte pe^a de hoot 

18mo, f. 46), and the i»a8sage I have trans- Y delante el Rey se iba. 

lated is very striking in the original : JSl Sey quando asi le vid, 

Desta suerte le deóa : 

Cansadas ya las paredes ** Bernaldo, por aventura 

De guardar en tanto tiempo Oobdicia» la muerte mta t ** 
A un hombre, que vieron mo^o 

Y ya le ven cano y vIqo. The Chronicle reads ihus t '^ E el [Ber- 
81 ya sus culpas merecen, nardo] quandol supo, que su padre era 
^■^r^S-ÜLST"^ pr«.,,«./muchodeoorwi.n.e»,íW.«/, 

Y toda en servido vuestro, ^ sangre en el cuerpo, e faesse para su 

posada, faziendo el mayor duelo del mun- 

It is given a littíe differently by Duran, do } e vútióae paños de duelo, e íüesse 

•The baUad beglnning «Bn Corte del para el Rey Don Alfonso } e eí Bey, «uondo 

casto Alfonso," in the ballad-book of 1666, lo vido, dixol : ^Bernaldo, eobdiciades la 

is taken flrom the "Crónica General" muerte miaf^" It is pUiüi enough, in 

(Parte m. ff. 32, 33, ed. 1604), as the fol- this case, that the Chronicle is the original 

lowing passage, speaklng of Bernardo's of the bailad j but itis very difficult, if not 

first knowledge that his fáther was the impossible, fh>m the nature of the case, to 

Count of Saldaña, will show x show that any particular bailad was used 

guoju/o Bernaldo lo sMpo ^ ^® composltion of the Chronicle, be- 

Pe«()2e a gran demasía, cause we have undoubtedly none of the 

11* 
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are least strictly conformed to the history itself ; but all, 
taken together, form a curious and interesting series, that 
serves strikingly to exhibit the manners and feeKngs of 
the people in the wild times of which they speak, as well 
as in the later periods when many of them must have 
been written. 

The next series is that on Fernán González, a popular 
chieftain, whom we have already mentioned, when notic- 
ing his metrical chronicle ; and one who, in the middle 
Fernán Gon- ^^ ^ho tonth contury, Tocovered Oastile anew from 
Eaiec. ^jjg Moors, and became its first sovereign Oount. 

The number of ballads relating to him is not large; 
probably about twenty. The most poetical are those 
which describe his being twice rescued from prison by his 
courageous wife, and those which relate his contest with 
King Sancho, where he displayed all the turbulence and 
ciinning of a robber barón in the Middle Ages. Nearly all 
their facts may be found in the Third Part of the " Gen- 
eral Chronicle ; " and though only a few of the ballads 
themselves appear to be derived from it as distinctly 
as some of those on Bernardo del Carpió, still two or 
three are evidently indebted to that Chronicle for their 
materials and phraseology, while yet others may, possibly, 
in some ruder shape, have preceded it, and contributed to 
its composition.^® 

The ballads which naturally form the next gronp are 
those on the Seven Lords of Lara, who lived in the time 

bailada in the fonn in vhlch they existed of Charles V. and Philip II. $ but the 

when the Chronicle was compiled in the thoughts and íéelings are evidently much 

middle of the thirteenth century, and older. 

therefore a correspondence of phraseology lo Among the ballads taken flrom the 

like that just cited is not to be expected. <* Crónica General " is, I tídnk, the one in 

Yet it would not be snrprising if some of the ballad-book of 1665, beglnning ^ Preso 

these ballads on Bernardo, found in the esta Fernán Gonzales,*' though the Ghron- 

Sixth Part of the «^Elor de Romances" icle says (Parte ni. f. 62, ed. 1604) that it 

(Toledo, 1694, 18mo), which Pedro Flores was a Norman Count who bribed the cas- 

tells US he coUected far and wide from tellan, and the bailad says it was a Lom- 

tradition, were known in the time of Al- bard. Another, which, like the two last, 

fonso the Wise, and were among the Can- is very spirlted, is found in the ** Flor de 

tares de Gesta to which he alindes. I Romances," Séptima Parte (Alcalá, 1697, 

would instance parücularly the three begin- 18mo, f. 65), beginning *^ £1 Conde Fernán 

ning ^ Contándole estaba un dia," " An- González," and contains an account of one 

tes que barbas tuviesse," and ** Mal mis of his yictories over Almanxor not told 

servicios pagaste." The language of those elsewhere, and therefore the more curious. 
ballads is, no doubt, chiefly that of the age 
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of García Fernandez, the son of Peman González. Some 
of them are beautiful, and the story they contain is one 
of the most romantic in Spanish history. The initotes 
Seven Lords of Lara, in consequence of a family ^eLara. 
quarrel, are betrayed by their únele into the hands of the 
Moors, and put to death ; while their fáther, with the 
basest treason, is confined in a Moorish prison, where, 
by a noble Moorish lady, he has an eighth son, the famous 
Mudarra, who at last avenges all the wrongs of his race. 
On this story there are above thirty ballads ; some very 
oíd, and exhibiting either inventions or traditions not 
elsewhere recorded, while others seem to have come 
directly from the " General Chronicle." The foUowing 
is a part of one of the last, and a good specimen of the 
whole : " 

What kniffht goes there, so &Ise and fair» 

That thus for treason stood 7 
Velasquez hight is that ñilse knight, 

Who sold his brother's blood. 
Where Almenar extends afar, 

He called his nephews forth. 
And on that plain he bade them gain 

A ñame of fame and worth. 
The Moors he shows, the common foes. 

And promises their rout ; 
But while they stood prepared for blood 

A mighty host came out 
Of Moorish men were thousands ten, 

With pennons flowing íair ; 
Whereat each knight, as well he might, 

Inquired what host came there. 
** O, do not fear, my kinsmen dear," 

The base Velasquez críed ; 

II The story of the InfEintes de Lara is in haré parUy translated in the text begin- 
the ^ Crónica General," Parte in., and in ninif : 

the edition of 1604 begins at f. 74. I pos- ^ , , . ,, 

, ^, • , 1. iV^ Qnien «• aqnel caballero 

sess, ateo, a strikmg rolume, oontaining Que tan grín tmyclon hada f 

forty plates, on llieir hUtory, by Otto Vae- Ruy Velaaquez «• de Lara, 

nius, the master of fiubens, and a scholar Que á sos lobrinoa vendía, 
and artlst, who died in 1634. It is entitled 

** Historia Septem Infantium de Lara »» The corresponding passage of the Chron- 

(Antverplae, 1612, fol.) j the same, no doubt, lele is at f. 78, ed. 1604. 

animperfectcopyofwhichSoutheypralsea Important ballads on the Infantes de 

In hto notes to the « Chronicle of the Cid " Lara are to be íbund in Wolf 's tract, Über 

(p. 401). Sepulyeda (1551-84) has a good eine Sammlung Spanischer Komanzen, 

many ballads on the subject ; the one I Wien, 1850. 
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** The Moors yon see can never be 

Of power your shook to bidé ; 
•• I oft have met their crayen set. 

And none dared fiuse my might : 
So think no ftar, my kinsmen dear, 

But boldly seek the fight" 
Thas words deoeÍTe, and men believe, 

And fftlsehood thriTes amain ; 
And those braye knights, Ibr Christian rights,^ 

Have sped aeróse the plain ; 
And men ten soore, but not one more» 

To fbllow ftreely ehoee : 
So Vebisquez base his kin and raoe 

Has bartered to th^ foes. 

But, as might be anticipated, the Cid, even more than 
Bernardo and Fernán González, was seized upon, with 
the first formation of the language, as the Bub- 
ject of popular poetry, anc^ has been the occa- 
sion of more ballads than any other of the great héroes 
of Spanish history or fable." They were first collected in 
a sepárate ballad-book as early as 1612, and have con- 
tinued to be published and republished, at home and 
abroad, down to our own times.^ It would be easy to find 
two hundred : some of them very ancient ; some poet- 
leal ; many prosaic and poor. The chronicles seem to 
have been but little resorted to in their composition." 

i> In the barbarooB rhymed Latín poem, 12mo), and the oollection ia Doran (Cabal- 

printed with great care by Sandoyal (Rejes laresoos, Madrid, 1882, 12mo, Tom. n. pp. 

de Castilla, Pamplona, 1615, t 189, etc.), 48-191), are more complete. The one by 

and apparenUy written, as we haré no- Keller (Stuttgard, 1840, 12mo) is larger yet, 

tioed,by some one whowitnessed the siege and contains one hondred and fifty-four 

of Almería in 1147, we bare the íbUowing ballads j bnt Doran's Romancero General, 

Unes : Tom. I., Madrid, 1849, brii^^ np tino num- 

Ip« Bodericu., Mh ad Kmper Toento.. J*' ^ ^ hnndred and dghty-four. A 

Be «no coHtamrt qaod ab hoiabiu haud raper- *^» no^ever, could be added even to this 

atus, ampie mass j — seren from Wolf 's ** Samm- 

Qtd domuit MorM, eomltes quoqne dornolt lung," 1850. 

nMtro0.ete. Seventy-eight bailada on the Cid are 

These poems mnst, by the phrase Mió translated into asonantea, preserving the 

Cid; hav6 been Ia Spanish ; and, if so, measure of the original, in Der Cid, eln 

could hardly have been anythlng but bal- Romansen-Eranz, von F. M. Duttenhofer 

lads. of which the second edition was prhited at 

u Nic. Antonio (Bib. Nova, Tom. I. p. Stuttgart in 1837. 

684) gives 1612 as the date of theoldest 14 The ballads begÍnnlng**€Kiarte,gaarte, 

Romancero del Cid. The oldest I possess is Bey Don Sancho," and "De Zamora sale 

of Pamplona (1706, 18mo) -, bnt the Madrid Dolfos," are hidebted to the " Crónica del 

edition (1818, 18mo), the Francfort (1827, Cid » (1593, c. 61, 62). Others, espedally 
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The círcumstances of the Gid's history, whether true or 
fictitious, were too well settled in the popular faith, and 
too familiar to áll Christian Spaniards, to render the use 
of such materialsnecessary. No portion of the oíd bai- 
lada, therefore, is more strongly marked with the spirit of 
their age and country ; and none constitutes a seríes so 
complete. They give us apparently the whole of the Cid's 
history, which we find nowhere else entire ; neither in the 
ancient poem, which does not pretend to be a life of him ; 
ñor in the prose chronicle, which does not begin so early 
in his story ; ñor in the Latin document, which is too 
brief and condensed. At the very outset, we have the 
foUowiug minute and living picture of the mortification 
and suflferings of Diego Laynez, the Cid's father, in con- 
sequence of the insult he had received from Count Lozano, 
which his age rendered it impossible for him to avenge : 

Sorrowing oíd Laynez sat, 

Sorrowing on the deep disgrace 
Of his hooee, so rich and knightly, 

Older than Abarcáis race, 
For he saw that youthful strength 

Tfi avenge his wrong was needed ; 
That, by years enfeebled, broken, 

None his arm now feared or heeded. 
But he of Orga^ Count Lozano, 

Walks secare where men resort ; 
Hindered and rebuked by none, 

Proud his ñame, and proud his port 
While he, the injured, neither sleeps. 

Ñor tastos the needfül food. 
Ñor from the ground dares lift his eyes, 

Ñor moTes a step abroad. 
Ñor friends in friendly conTorse meets, 

But hides in shame his fiuse ; 
His yery breath, he thinlu, oflfends, 

Charged with insnlt and disgrace.^ 

fthoflein8eiralYedA>ftOQUection,8howinarki Cuydando Diego Laynw 

of other porto of the aame chrooicle, or of ^ ta menguad* bu cwm, 

the «CrónloaGeneral,- Parte IV. Butthe 2SS!fíe N^Sfio y Ita^ , 

whole amoant of such indebtednesB in the y viendo qne le faUeoen 

hallada of the Cid is oomparatlTely small. Fuerzas para la venganza, 

16 ihe earUest place in which I have seen Vamu* por ana luengos añoa, 

tbis bailad -evidently Tery oíd in Ito mo- IZt'tx S^'^'Í^. 

... . . « -ni. . ■„ M •» * ^1* •* de Orgaa se paaaea 

tiritl — is ♦• Flor de Bomances,»» Novena ^^^^o y Ubre en la placa. 
Parte, 1697, f. 138. 
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In this state of his father's feelings, Roderic, a mere 
stripling, determines to avenge the insult by challenging 
Count Lozano, then the most dangerous knight and the 
first nobleman in the kingdom. The result is the death 
of his proud and injurious enemy ; but the daughter of 
the fallen Count, the fair Ximena, demands vengeance of 
the king, and the whole is adjusted, after the rude fashion 
of those times, by a marriage between the partios, which 
necessarily ends the feud. 

The ballads, thus far, relate only to the early yonth of 
the Cid in the reign of Ferdinand the Great, and consti- 
tute a sepárate series, that gave to Guillen de Castro, and 
after him to Corneille, the best m ateríais for their respect- 
ive tragedles on this part of the Cid's story. But, at the 
death of Ferdinand, his kingdom was divided, according 
to his will, among his four children ; and then we have 
another series of ballads on the part taken by the Cid in 
the wars almost necessarily produced by such a división, 
and in the siege of Zamora, which fell to the share of 
Queen Urraca, and was assailed by her brother, Sancho 
the Brave. In one of these ballads, the Cid, sent by 
Sancho to summon the city, is thus reproáched and taunted 
by Urraca, who is represented to be standing on one of 
its towers, and answering hift as he addressed her from 
below : 

Away ? away ! proud Boderic ! 

Gastilian proud, away ! 
Bethink thee of that olden time, 

That happy, honored day, 
When, at Saint James's holy shríne, 

Thy knighthood first was won ; 
When Ferdinand, my royal sire, 

Confessed thee for a son. 

Sinque nadie ae lo impida, The pon on the ñame of Count Lozano 

Lo?ano en nombre y en gala, (Haughty or Proud) is of couree not trana- 

Non pnede dormir de noclie, iofo<i 

Nin gustar de laayiandat, T^' „, ^ ^ ^ .^ . ., . 

Nin alqar del suelo lo« cgoi, ■"■* '"'»" "^ oDserved that no. mention U 

Nin osa salir de su casa, made here of the blow to the Cid's fother, 

Mln fablar con sus amigos, which constitutes the Insult of Count Lo- 

Antes les niega la febla, aano in GuiUen de Castro and Corneille. 

Temiendo no les ofenda -raj-rii-íiivi» j _*. * 

El aliento de su infiunia. Jnáeeá, 1 think the blow does not occur in 
any oíd bailad or chronicle. 
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He gave thee then thy knightly arms, 

My mother gave thy steed ; 
Thy spurs were buckled by these hands, 

That thou no grace might'st need. 
And had not chance íbrbid the yow, 

I thought with thee to ved ; 
But Connt Lozano's daughter fiúr 

Thy happy bride vas led. 
With her carne wealth, an ampie store, 

But power was mine, and state ; 
Broad lands are good, and have their grace, 

Bat he that reigns is great 
Thy wife is well ; thy match was wise ; 

Yet, Rodeno ! at thy side 
A yassal's daughter sits by thee. 

And not a royal bride ! ^ 

Alfonso the Sixth succeeded on the death of Sancho, 
who perished miserably by treason before the walls of 
Zamora ; but the Cid quarrelled with his new master, and 
was exiled. At this moment begins the oíd poem already 
mentioned ; but even here and afterwards the ballads form 
a more continuous account of his life, carrying us, often 
with great minuteness of detail, through his conquest of 
Valencia, his restoration to the king's favor, his triumph 
over the Cotlnts of Carrion, his oíd age, death, and burial, 
and giving us, when taken together, what Müller the his- 
torian and Herder the philosopher consider, in its main 
circumstances, a trustworthy history, but what can hardly 



M This Í8 a very oíd, as well as a very Yo te ealze loa eapnelas, 

spirited bailad. It occura flrst in print in ro«l"« ft»®"^ «»«« honrado, 

1656 ; but « Durandarte, Durandarte," foond Sñto^ííL'^íri*!^' 

' -_-- , ', , , ,'^, _ No lo quiJO mi pecado i 

as carly as 1611, is an obyious imitation of C««a«te con Xhnena Gómez, 

it, so thatit was probably oíd and famoos Hija del Conde Lozano. 

at that time. In the oldest copy now known Con ella uviate dineroa ; 

. it reads thus, but was afterwards changed. Conmigo uvieraa catado. 

I omit the last Unes, which seem to be an S*"^ caaaate, Rodrigo, 

. , .^. ' Muy mqor ftieraa caaado { 

«*d*"0^- I>exaate hija de Bey, 

A ftaem, a ftiera. Rodrigo, ^<^ *omar la de an vaaallo. 

El aoberbio Castellano I __ , • xi. ^ • ^ i.v- 

Aoq^arte te dcbria ^** ^"^ ®"® °^ ***« ™<** popular of the 

Dea^el tiempo ya paaaado, oíd ballads. It is often alluded to by the 

Quando fuiate caballero writers of the best age of Spanish litera. 

En el altar de Santiago ; f^a^ . for example, by Cervantes, in " Per- 

Mi padre te dio laa armaa, ^'^ ^^«5* ^7 Guillen de Castro in his play 

Mi madre te dio el caballo, on the Cid. 
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be more than a poetical versión of traditions current at 
the difTerent times when its dififerent portions were com- 
posed. 

Indeed, in the earlier part of the period when historical 
ballads were wiítten, their subjects seem rather to have 
been chosen among the traditional héroes of the country, 
than among the known and ascertained events in its 
annals. Mnch fiction, of course, was mingled with what- 
ever related to such personages by the willing credulity 
of patriotism, and portions of the ballads about them are 
incredible to any modem faith ; so that we can hardly fail 
to agree with the good sense of the canon in Don Quixote, 
when he says, " There is no doubt there was such a man 
as the Cid and such a man as Bernardo del Carpió, but 
much doubt whether they achieved what is imputed to 
them;"^' while, at the same time, we must admit there 
is not a little truth in the shrewd intimation of Sancho, 
that, añer aU, the oíd ballads are too oíd to tell lies. 
At least, some of them are so. 

At a later period all sorts of subjects were introduced 
into the ballads ; ancient subjects as well as modern, 
MiBoéUane- 8*^^®^ ^^ ^^^^ *s profane. Even the Greek and 
jw» MBtor- Román fables were laid under contrij^ution, as if 
they were historically true ; but more ballads are 
connected with Spanish history than with any other, and, 
in general, they are better. The most striking pecüliarity 
of the whole mass is, perhaps, to be found in the degree 
in which it expresses the national character. Loyalty is 
constantly prominent. The Lord of Buitrago sacrifices 
his own life to save that of his sovereign.^ The Cid 
sends rich spoils from his conque sts in Valencia to the un- 

w « En lo que hubo Cid, no hay duda, ni CM. There la a bailad In Baoobar'a Ko- 

menos Bernardo del Carpió ; pero de que mancero b^;inning ** Qaantos dloenmal d^ 

hicieron las hazañas que dicen, creo que hay Cid,'' maintaining the genuinenees of the 

muy grande.» (Parte I. c. 49.) Thls, indeed, Gid*s adventures ; —but it is, I think, later 

is the good sense of the matter, — a point than the date of the I>on Quizóte, 

in which Cervantes rarely &ils,— and it i^ See the fine bailad beginning ** Bi el 

forma a strong contrast to the eztravi^^ant cavallo ros han muerto," which first ap- 

fáith of those i^o, on the one side, con- pears in the "Flor de Romances,*' Octara 

sider the baUads good historical documenta. Parte (Alcalá, 1597, 1 129). It Js boldly 

as Hüller and Herder are dlsposed to do, translated by Lockhart. The battle wat 

and the sturdy incredulity of Masdeu, on that of Aljubarotta, 1385. 
the other, who denles that there eyer was a 
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grateful king who had driven him thither as an exile.** 
Bernardo del Carpió bows in submission to the únele who 
basely and brutally outrages bis filial affections ; ^ and 
when, driven to despair, he rebele, the ballads and the 
chronicles absolntely forsake him. In short, this and the 
other strong traits of the national character are constantly 
Tppearíng in the oíd historical bailada, and constitute a 
chief part of the peculiar charm that invests them. 

BaUads on Moorish Subjects, — The Moorish ballads 
form a Imlliant and large class by themselves, but none 
of them are as oíd as the earliest historical ballads. In- 
deed, their very subjects intímate their later origin. Few 
can be found alluding to known events or to per- 
sonages that occur before the period immediately Moorish 
preceding the fall of Granada ; and even in these *^*^®°^' 
few the proofs of a more recent and Ghrístian character 
are abundant. The truth appears to be that, after the 
final overthrow of the Moorish power, when the con- 
querors for the first time carne into fuU possession of 
whatever was most luxurious in the civilizjation of their 
enemies, the temptíng subjects their situation suggested 
were at once seized upon by the spirit of their popular 
poetry. The sweet South, with its gorgeous and effem- 
inate refinement ; the. foreign, yet not absolutely stranger 
manners of its people ; its magnifícent and fantastic archi- 
tecture ; the stories of the warlike achievements and 
disasters at Baza, at Bonda, and at Alhama, with the 
romantic adventures and fierce feuds of the Zegris and 
Abencerrages, the Gómeles, and the Aliatares, — all took 
strong hold of the Spanish imagination, and made of 

1* I refer to the bailad in the ** Boman- «> On one of the occasions when Bernardo 

cero del Cid»» beginning "Llego Alvar had been moat fouUy and falsely treated by 

Tañez a Burgos,»» with the letter following the king, he saya : 

It, — « El vasallo dealeale.** Thia trait in geñor, Bey aols, y haredei 

fhe Gid»s eharacter ia noticed by Diego Avnestroquerery guiMu 

Ximenes Ayllon, in hia poem on that hero, a king yon are, and yon miut do, 

1579, where, having spoken of hia being In your own way, what pleases yon. 

treated by the king with harahnesa,— And on anotheraimilar<fccaBion,inanother 

« Tratado de au B«y con asperesa,»» — the bailad, he aaya to the king, - 

P*^**^*- De^rvirnocdejaré 

Jama, le dio lugar >a virtud alta MientrM que tengo la vid». 

Que en su lealtad viniese alguna fidta. Ñor shall I ftül to serve your Orace 

Canto I. While Ufe within me keeps its place. 

12 
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Granada, its rich plain and snow-capped mountains, that 
fairy land which the eider and stemer bailad poetry of the 
North had failed to créate. Prom this time, therefore, 
we find a new class of subjects, such as the loves of 
Gazul and Abindarraez, with games and tonmaments in 
the Bivarrambla, and tales of Arabian nights in the Gen- 
eralife ; in short, whatever was matter of Moorish tradi- 
tion or manners, or might by the popular imagination be 
deemed such, was wrought into Spanish bailad poetry, 
until the very excess became ridiculous, and the ballads 
themselves laughed at one another for deserting their 
own proper subjects, and becomlng, as it were, renegades 
to nationality and patriotism.^ 

The period when this style of poetry carne into favor 
was the century that elapsed after the fall of Granada ; 
the same in which all classes of the ballads were fírst 
written down and printed. The early collections give full 
proof of this. Those of 1511 and 1650 contain only a few 
Moorish ballads, while that of 1693 contains above two 
hundred. But, though their subjects involve known oc- 
currences, they are hardly ever really historical ; as, for 
instance, the well-known bailad on the tournament in 
Toledo, which is supposed to have happened before the 
year 1086, while its ñames belong to the period immedi- 

si In the homoroas bailad, " Tanta Zayda I do not intend by thia to imply that a 

y Adalifa" (first printed, Flor de Bo- considerable number of the ballads on 

manees, Quinta Parte, Burgos, 1694, 18mo, Moorish subjects, and especiálly those on 

f. 158), we haye the following : the wars of Granada, are not of popular ori- 

Benegaron de su ley «^y ^^ sometimes nearly oontemporary in 

Loe Bomanciatas de España, ^^ áaieB with the erents they rec<nrd. Un- 

Y ofreciéronle a Mahoma doubtedly there are such : so there are oth- 
Las primicias de bub galas. crs relating to what is called the Moorish 

S!^ oi^nrt' ír^"" rebellion in the time of Philip H., and to the 
De su vencedora patria, , , , * ... „ \ . , ..*. 

Y mendigan de la agena ^^^^ expulsión of the Moorish race in the 
Inyenciones y patrañas. time of Philip HI. They will be found Bcat- 

Llke renegades to Christlan íkith. *®"^ ^^^« ^^« ^»« collectíon in Duran'g 

These ballad-mongen vain Romancero, Tom. II. 1861, pp. 103-142, 

Have giyen to Mahound himself and 162-192. Many of them, howeyer, 

The offerings due to Spain ; are by known authora. Those of more 

Tobegabroad, Inheathenlands, ^ Wolf»8 Primayera, 1856, Tom. I. pp. 

For flctions poor and cokl. 234-325. £yen here, howeyer, all are not 

Góngora, too, attacked them in an amus- «^°^- ®'^*' whereyer they may be sought, 

Ing bailad, -«A mis Señores poeta*»- the best of them, with yery few exceptlons, 

and they were defended in another, begin- ^J^^ orlginally from ffita's Guerras de Qra- 

ning " Porque, Señores poetas." 
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ately preceding the fall of Granada ; and the bailad of 
King Belchite, which, like many others, has a subject 
purely imagiñary. Indeed, this romantic character is the 
prevalent one in the ballads of this class, and gives them 
much of their interest ; a fact well illustrated by that 
beginning *' The star of Venus rises now/'* which is one 
of the best and most consistent in the " Romancero Gen- 
eral," and yet, by its allusions to Venus and to Rodamonte, 
and its mistake in supposing a Moor to have been Al- 
cayde of Seville a century after Seville had become a 
Christian city, shows that there was in its composition no 
serious thought oí anything but poetical eflfect.^ 

These, with some of the ballads on the famous Gazul, 
occur in the popular story of the " Wars of Granada," 
where they are treated as if contemporary with ^are of 
the facts they record, and are beautiful specimens <=^'a°ada. 
of the poetry which the Spanish imagination delighted 
to connect with that most glorious event in the national 
history.^ Others can be found, in a similar tone, on the 
stories, partly or wholly fabulous, of Mu5a, Xarifé, Lisaro, 
and Tarfé ; while yet others, in greater number, belong 
to the treasons and rivalries, the plots and adventures, of 
the more famous Zegris and Abencerrages, which, so far 
as they are founded in fact, show how intemal dissensions, 
no less than external disasters, prepared the way for tho 
final overthrow of the Moorish empire. Some of them 
were probably written in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; many more in the time of Charles the Fifth ; the 
most brilliant, but not the bestj somewhat later. 

Ballads on Manners and Prívale Life. — But the bailad 
poetry of Spain was not confined to heroic subjects drawn 
from romance or history, or to subjects depending on 
Moorish traditions and manners ; and therefore, though 
these are the three largest classes into which it is divided, 
there is yet a four^h, which may be called miscellaneous, 
and which is of no little moment; For, in truth, the poet- 

*« « Ocho & ocho, diez á diez," and "Siüe Poetry in the Edinburgh RevieWf Vol. 

la estrella de Yenus," tvro of the ballads XXXIX. p. 419. 

here referred to, are in the Komancero of ss Among the fine ballads on Gazul are : 

1593. Of the last there is a good transía- " Por la plaza de San Juan," and « Están- 

tion in an excellent article on Spanish do toda la corte." 
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ical feelings even of tíie lower portions of tbe Spanish 
people were spread out over jnore subjects than we should 
Bailada <m ^í^tícíp**© 5 ^^^ their genius, which, from the first, 
popular had a charter as ñ*ee as the wiad, has thus left as 
a vaet number of records, that prove at least the 
variety of the popular perceptions, and the quickness and 
tenderness of the popular sensibility. Many of the mis- 
cellaneous ballads thus produced — perhaps most of them 
— are efíiisions of love : but many are pastoral ; many are 
burlesque, satirical, and picaresque ; many are called Letras 
or Letrillas f which are merely poems that are sung ; many 
are lyrical in their tone, if not in theií form ; and many 
are descriptivo of the manners and amusements of the 
people at large. But one characteristic runs through the 
whole of them. They are true representations of Spanish 
life. Some of those first prínted have already been 
referred to ; but there is a considerable class marked by 
an attractive simplicity of thought and expression, united 
to a sort of mischievous shrewdness, that should be par- 
ticularly noticed. No such popular poetry exists in any 
other language. A number of these ballads occur in the 
peculiarly valuable Sixth Part of the Romancero, that 
appeared in 1694, and was gathered by Pedro Flores, as 
he himself tells us, in part at least, from the memories of 
the common people.^ They remind us not unfrequently 
of the lighter poetry of the Archpriest of Hita in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, and may, probably, be traced 
back in their tone and spirit to a yet earlier period. In- 
deed, they are quite a prominent and charming part of all 
the earliest Romanceros, not a few of them being as sim- 
Eiñooon pl©> aiid yet as shrewd and humorous, as the fol- 
juaniíia. jowing, in which an eider sister is represented lec- 
turing a younger one, on first noticing in her the symptoms 
of love : 

Her sister Miguela 

Once ohid little Jane, 
But the words that she spoke 

Gave a great deal of pain. 

s* Fot example," Que es de mi contento,»» morena,»» "Madre, tm caTaliero," "Mal 
«Plega á DioB que 8i yo creo,'» " Aquella ayan mis ojos,»» "Nina, que vivea,»» etc. 
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•• You went yefiterday playiog, 

A ohild Uke the rest ; 
^d Bow yoa oome out, 

More ilian other girla dreísed. 

" Toa take pleasure in sighs, 

In sad mufflo delight ; 
With the dawning you rise, 

Yet sit up half the night 

* * When you take up yout work, 

You look absent and atare. 
And gaze on your sampler, 

But misa the atitch there. 

" You 're in love, people aay, 

Your actiona all ahow it ; — 
New waya we aball have, 

When Mother ahall know it. 

'* She '11 nail up the windowa, 
« And lock up the door ; 
Leave to frolic and danoe 
She will give ua no more. 

** Oíd Aunt will be aent 

To take ua to maaa. 
And atop all our talk 

With the girla aa we paaa. 

•• And when we walk out, 

She will bid the oíd ahrew 
Keep a &ithful aocount 

Of what our eyea do ; 

" And mark who goea by, 

If I peep through the blind. 
And be aore and deteot ua 

In looking behind. 

" Thua for your idle follies 

Muat I auffer too. 
And, though nothing I 've done» 

Be punished like yon." 

** O aister Miguela, 

Your chidiiig pray apare ; — 
That I 've troublea you gueaa, 

But not what they are. 
12» 
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" Young Pedro it is, 

Oíd Juan's fáir youth ; 
But he 's gone to the wars. 

And where is his truth 7 

" I loved him sincerely, 

I loved all he said ; 
But I fear he is fickle, 

I fear he is fled ! 

'* He is gone of íree choice, 

Without summons or cali. 
And 'tis foolish to love him, 

Or like him at all.'* 

•* Nay, rather do thou 

To God pray above, 
Lest Pedro retum, 

And again you should love," 

Said Miguela, in jest, 
As she answered poor Jane ; . 

•• For when love has been bought 
At cost of such pain, 

** What hope is there, sister, 

Unless the soul part, 
That the passion you cherish 
Should yield up your heart? 

" Your years wiU increase, 

But so will your pains. 
And this you may leam 

From the proverb's oíd strains : 

■ • * If, when but a child, 

Love's power you own, 
Pray, what will you do 
When you older are grown ?' "25 

^ The oldest copy of this bailad or letra Bino con Juanilla 
that I haré seen is in the "Flor de Ro- Su hermana Mguela ; 

manees" Sexta Parte abU, t. 27), col- Pftlabraa le dize, 
* i. j V n j -ni ^ , Quemucho le duelan : 

lected by Pedro Plores, from popular " Ayer en mantUlaa 
traditions, and of which a less perfect copy Andauaa pequeña, 

is giren, by an orersight, in the Ninth Oy andas galana 
Part of the same coUection, 1597, f. 116. ^**" <l"e otras donzellas. 

I haré not translated the rerses at the end, '^^^ !" auipíroe, 
. .. ^ . , ^ ' Tu cantar endechaa i 

becauae they seem to be a poor gloss by a jy .i^a madrugas, 
later hand and in a differentmeasure. The Muy tarde te acuesta* i 

bailad itself is as follows : Qoando estas labrando, 

No se en que te piensas. 
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A single specimen like this, however, can give no idea 
of the great variety in the class of bailada to which it 
belongs, ñor of their poetical beauty. To feel their true 
Talue and power, we must read large numbers of them, 
and read them, too, in tlieir native language ; for there is 
a winning freslmess in the origináis, as they lie imbedded 
in the oíd Romanceros, that escapes in translations, how- 
ever free or however strict ; — a remark that shonld be 
extended to the historícal as well as the miscellaneous 
portions of that great mass of popular poetry which is 
fonnd in the early ballad-books, and which, though it is 
all nearly three centuries oíd, and some of it older, has 
been mnch less carefuUy considered than it deserves to be. 

Yet there are certainly few portions of the literature of 
any country that will better reward a spirit of adventurous 
inquiry than these ancient Spanish ballads, in all their 
forms. In many respects they are nnlike the earliest nar- 
rativo poetry of any other part of the world ; in some, 
they are better. The English and Scotch ballads, ^nguah 
witíi which they may most naturally be compared, ^Sootdi 
belong to a ruder state of society, where a per- 
sonal coarseness and violence prevailed, which did not, 

Al dech.do miim.. ^ p,^^ ,, ¿^ j„„^ 
Y kM punto* jeiTM. Q„g se ftie a la guenrn, 

Diíenme que hace* ^^^u le tuue, 
AmoroMt lefiaa t — 



8i madre lo tabe. 
Aura cocas nueuas; 

Qauara rentanas. 
Cerrara las puertas ; 

Fuá que baylemos. 



Y escuche sus quexaai 
Mas Tisto que es vario 

Mediante el ausenda, 
De su fe fingida 

Ya no se me acuerda. 
Fingida la llamo, 



No dará licencia ; p ^^ „ trumtm, 

Itodaraquetla Sin füer^ja y con gusto. 

Nos Ueue a la Yglesia, ^^ „ j^j^^ „, ,, ^j^. 

Porque no nos hablen «« Riégale tu a Dios 
J5*»*™¡«-"'f«'«- QuePtodronobuelua,- 

Qnando fbera salga. Respondió burlando 

Dirale a la dueña, g„ hermana Miguela, 

Que con nuestros ojo. .. q„^ ^ ^^^ comprado 

Tenga mucha cuenta ; c^n tan ricas prendas 

Que mire quien passa, . No saldia del alma 

81 miro a larga. Sin salir con ella. 

Y qual de noiwtra. Creciendo tus afios. 
„B<Í«»« ¡V*»>«««- Crecerán tus penas i 

Por tus kbertades y si no lo sabes, 

Seré yo sugeta » Escucha esta letra t 

Pagaremos justos gj ^^ ^ig, y ^as amor, 

Lo que malos pecan." q„, ^^^^ quando m*yor t " 

•*Ayt Miguela hermana, -» ^ -v 

Que mal que sospechas! ge^ta Parte de Flor de Bomanoes, Toledo» 

"'írSSr'' 15W,18ma,f.27. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

SSCOND CLASS. — CHRONICLES. — ORIGIN. — ROYAL CHRONIGLES. — GEN- 
ERAL CHRONICLB BT ALFONSO THE TENTH. — ITS DITISI0N8 AND 
SUBJECTS. — 1T8 MORE POETICAL PORTIONS. — ITS CHARACTER. — 
CHRONICLE OF TES CID. ITS ORIGIN, SUBJECT, AND CHARACTER. 

Cheonicles. — Bailad poetry constituted, no doubt, 
originally, the amusement and solace of the whole masa 
of the Spanish people ; for, during a long period of their 
early history, there was little división of the nation into 
strongly-marked classes, little distinction in manners, lit- 
tle variety or progress in refinement. The wars going on 
with unappeased violence from century to century, though 
by their character not without an elevating and poetical 
influence upon all, yet oppressed and crushed all by the 
sufferings that foUowed in their train, and kept the tone 
and condition of the body of the Spanish nation more 
nearly at the same level than the national character was 
probably ever kept, for so long a period, in any other 
Christian country. But, as the great Moorish contest was 
transferred to the South, León, Castile, and indeed the 
whole North, became comparatively quiet and settled. 
Wealth began to be accumulated in the monasterios, and 
leisure foUowed. The castles, instead of being constantly 
in a state of anxious preparation against the common 
enemy, were converted into abodes of a cmde, but free 
hospitality ; and those distinctions of society that come 
from different degrees of power, wealth, and cultivation, 
grew more and more apparent. From this time, then, the 
ballads, though not really neglected, began to subside into 
the lower portions of society, where for so long a period 
they remained ; while th* more advanced and educated 
Bought, or created for themselves, forms of literature bet- 

(142) 
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ter suited, in some respecte, to their altered condition, and 
marking at once more leisiire and knowledge, and a more 
settled system of social life. 

The oldest of these forms was that of the Spanish prose 
chronicles, which, besides being called for by the changed 
■ condition of things, were the proper successors of the 
monkish Latín chronicles and legends, long before known 
in the country, and were of a nature to win favor with 
men who themselves were every day engaged in achieve- 
ments such as these very stories celebrated, and who con- 
sequently looked on the whole class of works to which 
they belonged as the pledge and promise of their own 
futuro fame, The chronicles were, therefore, not only 
the natural offspring of the times, but were fostered and 
favored by the men who controlled the times .^ 

I. General Chronicles and Boyal Chronicles, — Under 
such circumstances, we might well anticípate that the 
proper style of the Spanish chronicle would first appear at 
the court, or in the neighborhood of the throne ; because 
at court were to be found the spirit and the materíals most 
likely to give it birth. But it is still to be considered 
remarkable that the first of the chronicles in the order of 
time, and the first in merit, comes directly from a royal 
hand. It is called in the printed copies '' The Chronicle 
of Spain," or " The General Chronicle of Spain,'' and is, 
no doubt, the same work earlier cited in manu- The cróni- 
script as " The History of Spain." ^ In its char- «cfenerai. 
acteristic Prologue, after solemnly giving the reasons why 
such a work ought to be compiled, we are told : "And 

therefore we, Don Alfonso, son of the very noble 

King Don Femando, and of the Queen Doña Beatrice, 
have ordéred to be collected as many books as we could 
have of histories that relate anything of the deeds done 
aforetime in Spain, and have taken the chronicle of the 

1 In the code of the Partidas (circa A. the Chronicle nowto be mentioned, and the 

D. 1260) good knightg are directed t<f listen bailada or gestes on which it was, in part, 

at their meáis to the reading of "las hes- fbunded. 

torias de los grandes fechos de armas que ^ It is the opinión of Mondejar that the 

los otros federan,'' etc. (Parte n. Titulo original title of the "Crónica de España" 

XXL Ley 20.) Eew knights at that time was "Estoria de España.*' Memorias de 

oould understand Latin, and the " Ae«fo- Alfonso el Sabio, p. 464. 
riaa " in Spanish must probably have been 
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Archbishop Don Rodrigo, and of Maeter Lacas, 

Bishop of Tuy, and composed this book ; " words 

which give us the Declaration of Alfonso the Wise, that 
he himself composed this Ohronicle,' and which thus carry 
it back certainly to a period before the year 1284, in which 
he died. Prom intemal evidence, however, it is probable 
that it was written in the early part of his reign, which 
began in 1252 ; and that he was assisted in its composi- 
tion by persons familiar with Arabio literature, and with 
whatever there was of other refínement in the age.* 



s The distinction Alfonso makes between 
ordering the material» to be ooUected by 
othen ("mandamos ayuntar") and com~ 
posing or compiling the Ckroniele him- 
self ('^Gomposimos este libro**) seems to 
show that he was its author or oompOer, — 
certainly that he claimed to be such. Bat 
there are düTerent opinions oa ttiis point* 
FkMrian de Ocampo, the histcnrian, who, ia 
1641, pubUshed in folio, at Zamora, the first 
edition of the Ghr<niicle, says, in notes, at 
the end of the Third and Foorth Parts, 
that some persons believe only the first 
three parts to have been written by Alfonso, 
apd the fonrth to haré been compiled later ; 
an opinión to which it is obvious that he 
himself indines, though he says he will 
neitheraffirm ñor dei^y anything aboat the 
matter. Others have gone forther, and 
supposed the wh(de to have been compiled 
by several different persons. Bat to aU 
this it may be replied, — 1. That the Chrom- 
icle is more or less well ordered, and more 
or less well written, aooording to ttie mate- 
rials used La its oomposition ; and that the 
objectlons made to the looseness and want 
of flnish in the Fourth Part apply also, in 
a good degree, to the Third ; thus proving 
more than Florian de Ocampo intends, since 
he declares it to be certain (*' sabemos por 
cierto ") that the first three parts were the 
work of Alfonso. 2. Alfonso declares, more 
than once, in his Ptóiogo, whose genolne- 
ness has been made sure by Mondejar, firom 
the foor best manuscripts, that his History 
cmnes down to his own times ("&8ta el 
naestro tiempo"), — which we reach only 
at the end of the Fourth Part, — treating 
the whole, throughout the Prólogo, as his 
own work. 3. There is strong intemal evi- 
denoe that he himself wrote the last part 
of the work, relaüng to his father ; as, for 
instance, the beautlfiil account of the rela- 
tions between St. Ferdinand and his mother, 



Berengoela (ed. 1541, t 404) ; the solemn 
accoont of St. Ferdinand's death, at the 
▼ery end of the whole ; and other passages 
between ff. 402 and 426. 4. His nephew 
Don John Manuel, who made an abridg- 
ment of the Crónica de España, speaks of 
íáa ancle Alfonso the Wise as if he were 
its acknowledged author. 

Dogjf in' his leamed and acute **B£- 
cherches sur l*Histoire politlqae et Utté-- 
raire de l'Espagne, pendant le móyen age" 
(L^de, 1840, 8to, Tom. L pp. 388-0), ex- 
presses his füll belief that aU foor of the 
Parts of the Crónica de Bspaña were ttie 
work of Alfonso X., and gives strong 
reasons for it. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that 
Mond^jar says the editicm of Florian de 
Ocampo is very oorrupt and imperfect, 
omitüng whole reigns in one instuioe ; and 
ihe passages he cites Irom the oiá manu- 
scripts of the entire work prove what he 
says. (Memorias, Lib. yn.Capp. 15, 16.) 
The on^ other edition of the Chronicle, 
that of YaUadoUd (foL, 1604), is stiU worse. 
Indeed, it is, firom the number of its gross 
errors, one of the worst printed book^ I 
have eyet osed. 

* The statement reférred to in the Chron- 
icle, that it was written foor hundred years 
after the time of Oharlemagne, is, of oourse, 
a yery loóse one j fw Alfonso was not bom 
Ínl210. ButlthinkhewouldhardlyhaYe 
said, " It is now fiíll foor hundred years" 
(ed. 1641, fol. 228), if it had been fuU four 
hundred and ñfíj. From this it may be 
inferr^ that the Chronicle was composed 
before 1260. Other passages tend to the 
same conclusión. Conde, in his Preface to 
his *^ Árabes en España," notioes the Arabio 
air of the Chronicle, which, however, seemB 
to me to have been rather the air of its age 
throughout Europe. 
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It is divided, perhaps not by its author, into four parta : 
the first opening with the creation of the world, and giv- 
ing a large space to Koman history, but hastening over 
everything else till it comes to the occupation of Spaiu by 
the Visigoths ; the second comprehending the Gothic em- 
pire of the country and its conquest by the Moors ; the 
third comipg down to the reign of Ferdinand the Great, 
early in the eleventh century ; and the fourth closing in 
1262, with* the death of Saint Ferdinand, the conqueror of 
Andalusia and father of Alfonso himself. 

Its earliest portions are the least interesting. They con- 
tain such notions and accounts of antiquity, and especially 
of the Román empire, as were current among iteearuer 
the common writers of the Middle Ages, though portions. 
oecasionally, as in the case of Dido, — whose memory has 
always been defended by the more popular chroniclers and 
poets of Spain against the imputations of Virgil,*^ — we 
have a glimpse of feelings and opinions which may be con- 
sidered more national. Such passages naturally become 
more frequent in the Second Part, which relates to the 
empire of the Visigoths in Spain ; though here, as the 
ecclesiastical writers are almost the only authoríty that 
could be resorted to, their peculiar tone prevails too much. 
But the Third Part is quite free and original in its spirit, 
and truly Spanish ; setting forth the rich oíd traditions of 
the country about the first outbreak of Pelayo from the 
mountains ; * the stories of Bernardo del Carpió,' Fernán 
González,^ and the Seven Lords of Lara;® with spirited 
sketches of Charlemagne,^® and accounts of miracles like 
those of the cross made by angels for Alfonso the Chaste," 

6 The account of Dido i8 worth reading, is taken by Justin, rery briefly, in hii 

especially by thoae who haré occasion to " Universal History," Lib. XVin. c. 4-6. 

see her story referred to in the Spanish « Crónica de España, Parte ni. o. 1, 2. 

poets, as it is by Ercilla and Lope de Vega, » Ibid.,Gapp. 10 and 13. 

in a way quite unintelligible to thóse who ^ n>id., Gapp. 18, etc. 

know only the Román versión of it as given » Ibid., Gap. 20. 

by VirgiL It is found in the Crónica de m Ibid., Cap. 10. 

España (Parte I. c. 51-57), and ends with ^^ Ibid., Cap. 10, with the bailad made 

a very heroical epistle of the queen to ont of it,beginning (<Beynando el Bey 

.Sneasj — the Spanish view taken of the Alfonso.'* 
whole matter being in substance that which 
18 
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and of Santiago fighting against the infidels in the gloríous 
battles of Clavijo and Hazinas.^ 

The last part, though less carefuUy compiled and elabo- 
rated, is in the same general tone. It opens with the well- 
known history of the Cid,^^ to whom, as to the great hero 
of the popular admiration, a disproportionate space is 
assigned. After this, being already within a hundred and 
fifty years of the writer's own time, we, of course, ap- 
proach the confines of more sober history, and finally, in 
the reign of his father, Saint Ferdinand, fairly settle upon 
its sure and solid foundations. 

The striking characteristic of this remarkable Chroniele 
is that, especially in its Third Part, and in a portion of the 
ita later í'oiirth, it is a translation, if we may.so speak, of 
portiona. the old poctical fables and traditions of the coun- 
try into a simple but rich prose, intended to be sober his- 
tory. What were the sources of those purely national 
passages which we should be most curious to trace back 
and authenticate, we can never know. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Bernardo del Carpió and Charlemagne, the bal- 
lads and gestes of the olden time " are distinctly appealed 
to. Sometimes, as in the case of the Infantes de Lara, an 
early Latin chroniele, or perhaps some poetical legend, of 
which all trace is now lost, may have constituted the 
foundations of the narrativo.^* And once at least, if not 

^ Crónica de España, Parte m. Capp. 11 of 1541, ia firom a sepárate and older chron- 

and 10. A drama by Rodrigo de Herré- icle; probablyfrom some old xnonkish Latin 

ra, entiüed "Yoto de Santiago y Batalla legend. But it can be traoed no forther back 

de Clavijo '* (Comedias Escogidas, Tom. than to this passage in the Crónica de Es- 

XXXm., 1670, 4to), is foonded on the flrst paña, on which rests everything relating 

of these passages, but has not used its good to the Lords of Lara in Spanish poetzy and 

material with much skill. romance. 

" The sepárate history of the Cid begins Eauriel (Histoire de la Poésie Proveníale, 

with the beginning of Part Fourth, f. 270, 1846, Tom. ni. p. 465) says that the Proven- 

and ends on t 346, ed. 1541. ^al tale of *^ Karles le mainet," or Charlea 

^* These Cantares and Cantares de Oesta the Small, is used In the Crónica de Es- 
are referred to in Parte III. c. 10 and 13. paña. He refers, I suppose, to. the story 
The Marques Pidal tfiinks (Baena, Canción- of GaJlftna, Parte HI. cap. 5, ed. 1604. ff. 
ero 1851, pp. xiv.-xi^ note 4) that he flnds 21, sqq. } but, perhaps, the reverse of his 
fragments of these old poems occasionally oonjecture is true, and the tale of Karles, 
intheChronicIeof the Cid. which has strong intemal evidence of a 

^ I cannot help feeling, as I read it, that Spanish origin, and relates to Spanish his- 
the beautiful story of the Infiantes de Lara, tory, was taken firom the Crónica de Es- 
as told in this Third Part of the Crónica paña, or from some Spanish soorce open to 
de España, beginning t 261 of the ediüon both. 
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oftener, an entire and sepárate history, that of the Cid, is 
inserted without being well adapted to its place. Through- 
out all these portions, the poetical character predominates 
much oftener than it does in the rest ; for while, in the 
earlier parta, what had been rescued of ancient history is 
given with a grave sort of exactness, that renders it dry 
and uninteresting, we have in the concluding portion a 
simple narrative, where, as in the account of the death 
of Saint Perdinand, we feel persuaded that we read touch- 
ing details sketched by a faithful and affectionate eye- 
witness. 

Among the more poetical passages are two, at the end 
of the Second Part, which are introduced, as contrasts to 
each other, with a degree of art and skill rare in these 
simple-hearted oíd chronicles. They relate to what was 
long called '' the Ruin of Spain," ^* or its conquest by the 
Moors, and consist of two picturesque presentments of 
its condition before and affcer that event, which the 
Spaniards long seemed to regard as dividing the his- 
tory of the world into its two great constituent por- 
tions. In the first of these passages, entitled " Of the 
Good Things of Spain," ^ after a few general re- j^g Bi^^gg 
marks, the fervent oíd chronicler goes on : " For ^ España, 
this Spain, whereof we have spoken, is like the very Para- 
dise of God ; for it is watered by five noble rivers, which 
are the Duero, and the Ebro, and the Tagus, and the Gua- 
dalquivir, and the Guadiana ; and each of these hath, be- 
tween itself and the others, lofty mountains and sierras ; ^® 
and their valleys and plains are great and broad ; and, 
through the richness of the soil and the watering of the 
rivers, they bear many fruits and are full of abundance. 
And Spain, above all other things, is skilled in war, feared 
and very bold in battle ; light of heart, loyal to her lord, 
diligent in leaming, courtly in speech, accomplished in all 

16 (( i;^ Pérdida de España '' is the com- i8 The original, in both the printed edi- 

mon Dame, In the older writers, for the tions, is tierras^ though it should plainly 

Moorish conquest be sierras, from the context j but this is 

1' " Los Bienes que tiene España " (ed. noticed as only one of the thousand gross 

1641, f. 202), — and, on the other side of typographical errors with which these edi* 

the leaf^ the passage that fbllows, called tions are deformed. 
MEl Uanto de España.*' 
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good things. Ñor is there land in the world that may be 
accounted like her in abundance, ñor may any equal her 
in strength, and few there be in the world so great. And 
above all doth Spain abound in magnificence, and more 
than all is she famous for her loyalty. O Spain ! there is 
no man can tell of all thy worthiness ! '' 

But now reverse the medal, and look on the other 
picture, entitled '' The Mourning of Spain," when, as the 
El Llanto Chronicle tells us, after the victory of the Moors, 
de España, it ^^ ^j^g IdíXiñ, remained empty of people, bathed 
in tears, a byword, nourishing strangers, deceived of her 
own people, widowed and deserted of her sons, con- 
founded among barbarians, worn out with weeping and 
wounds; decayed in strength, weakened, uncomforted, 

abandoned of all her own Forgotten are her 

songs, and her very language is become foreign, and her 
words strange." 

The more attractive pas.sages of the Chronicle, how- 
ever, are its long narratives. They are also the most 
poetical ; — so poetical, indeed, that large portions of 
them, with little change in their phraseology, have since 
been converted into popular ballads ; ^ while other por- 
tions, hardly less considerable, are probably derived from 
similar, but older, popular poetry, now either whoUy lost, 
or so much changed by successive oral traditions that it 
has ceased to show its relationship with the chronicling 
Bernardo storics to which it originally gave birth. Among 
del Carpió, thcsc narratívc passages, one of the most happy 
is the history of Bernardo del Carpió, for parts of which 
the Chronicle appeals to ballads more ancient than itself ; 

IB Thi8 remark will apply to many pas- ballads beginning ** A Calatrava la Vi^a/* 

sages in the Third Part of the Chronicle of which was evidently arranged for singing 

Spain, but to none, perhaps, so strikingly at a puppet-show or some such ezhibition, 

as to the stories of Bernardo del Carpió ** Llegados son los Infieuites,** "Quien es 

and the Infantes de Lara, large portions of aquel caballero,** and "■ Buy Velasquez el 

which may be found almost verbatim in de Lara." All these are found in the older 

the ballads. I will now refer only to the collections of ballads j those, I mean, 

following : 1. On Bernardo del Carpió, the printed before 1600 ; and it is worthy of 

ballads beginning " £1 Conde Don Sancho particular notice that this same General 

DiajE,** " En corte del Casto Alfonso,'* " Es- Chronicle makes especial mention of Cisn- 

tando en paz y sosiego,'* ** Andados treinta tarea de Oeata about Bernardo del Carpió 

y seis años," and " En gran pesar y tris- that were known and popular when it was 

teza.** 2. On the Infantes de Laxa, the itself compUed, in the thirteenth oentury. 
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while to the whole, as it stands in the Chronicle, bai- 
lada more modern have, in their tum, been much in- 
debted. It is founded on the idea of a poetical contest 
between Bemardo's loyalty to his king, on the one side, 
and his attachment to his imprisoned father, on the other. 
For he was, as we have already leamed from the oíd 
ballads and traditions, the son of a secret marriage be- 
tween the king's sister and the Count de Sandias de Sal- 
daña, which had so offended the king, that he kept the 
Count in prison from the time he discovered it, and con- 
cealed whatever related to Bemardo's birth ; educating 
hira, meantime, as his own son. When, however, Ber- 
nardo grew up, he became'the great hero of his age, 
rendering important military services to his king and 
country. " But yet," according to the admirably strong 
expression of the oíd Chronicle,* " when he knew all this, 
and that it was his own father that was in prison, it 
grieved him to the heart, and his blood turned in his body, 
and he went to his house, making the greatest moan that 
could be, and put on raiment of mourning, and went to * 
the king, Don Alfonso. And the king, when he saw it, 
said to him, * Bernardo, do yon desire my death ? ' for 
Bernardo until that time had held himself to be the son 
of the king, Don Alfonso. And Berijardo said, ' Sire, I 
do not wish for your death, but I have great grief be- 
cause my father, the Count of Sandias, lieth in prison, 
and I beseech you of your grace that you would com- 
mand him to be g-iven up to me.' And the king, Don Al- 
fonso, when he heard this, said to him, ' Bernardo, begone 
from before me, and never be so bold as to speak to me 
again of this matter ; for I swear to you that, in all the 
days that I shall live, you shall never see your father out 
of his prison.' And Bernardo said to him, ' Sire, you are 
my king, and may do whatsoever you shall hold for good ; 
but I pray God that he will put it into your heart to take 
him thence ; nevertheless. I, Sire, shall in no wise cease 
to serve you in all that I may.' " 

Notwithstanding this refusal, however, when great 
services are wanted from Bernardo in troubled times, 

90 See the Crónica General de España, ed. 1641, f. 227, a. 
18» 
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his father's liberty is promised him as a reward ; but 
these promises are constantly broken, until he renounces 
his allegiance, and makes war upon his false únele, and 
on one of his successors, Alfonso the Great.*^ At last 
Bernardo succeeds in reducing the royal authority so 
low, that the king again, and more solemnly, promises to 
give up his prisoner if Bernardo, on his part, will give 
up the great castle of Carpió, which had rendered him 
really formidable. The faithful son does not hesitate, 
and the king sends for the Count, but finds him dead, 
probably by the royal procurement. The Count' s death, 
however, does not prevent the base monarch from deter- 
mining to keep the castle, which was the stipulated price 
of his prisoner's reléase. He therefore directs the dead 
body to be brought, as if alive, on horseback, and, in 
company with Bernardo, who has no suspicion of the 
cruel mockery, goes out to meet it. 

'' And when they were all about to meet," the oíd 
chronicle goes on, " Bernardo began to shout aloud with 
* great joy, and to eay, ' Cometh indeed the Count Don 
Sandias de Saldaña I ' And the king, Don Alfonso, said 
to him, ' Behold where he cometh 1 Go, therefore, and 
salute him whom you have sought so much to behold.' 
And Bernardo wenj towards him, and kissed his hand : 
but when he found it cold, and saw that all his color 
was black, he knew that he was dead ; and with the 
grief he had from it he began to cry aloud, and to make 
great moan, saying, ' Alas I Count Sandias, in an evil 
hour was I born, for never was man so lost as I am now 
for you ; for, since you are dead, and my castle is gone, I 
know no counsel by which I may do aught.' And some 
say in their ballads {cantares de gesta) that the king then 

SI Crónica Gen., ed. 1541, £ 237, a. dividoalité, qui trop souvent n'est que da 

When I read such passages as Uiose I Franjáis traduit mot á mot, — mais la 

have here cited, I am readj to say with vraie prose Castillane, celle du bon vieux 

Dozy (Recherchefl, etc., 1849, Tom. I. p. tempe ; oette prose qui exprime si fidél&* 

884) : La Crónica aurait droit á tóate ment le caractére Espagnole ; cette prose 

notre estime méme si elle n'avait qa*an vigooreuse, large, riche, grave, noble, et 

seul mérite (qu'elle partage du reste avec nalve tout á la foisj — et cela dans un 

le Code que composa Alfonse, Íes Siete temps od les autres peuples de PEurope, 

Partidas) celui d'avoir creé la prose Gas- sans en excepter les Italiens, étaient bien 

tillane j — non pas cette pále prose d*au- loin encoré d*avoÍr produit un ouvrage en 

jourd'hui, qui manque de caractére, d'in- proee qui se reoommendát par le style. 
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said, ' Bernardo, now is not tlie time for nrnch talking, 
and, therefore, I bid you go straightway forth from my 
land,' " etc. 

This constitutes one of the most interesting parts of 
the oíd General Chronicle ; but the whole is curions, and 
much of it is rich and picturesque. It is written with 
more freedom and less exactness of style than some of 
the other works of its royal author ; and in the last divi- 
sión shows a want of finish, which in the first two parts 
is not perceptible, and in the third only slightly so. But 
everywhere it breathes the spirit of its age, and, when 
taken together, is not only the most interesting of the 
Spanish chronicles, but the most interesting of all that 
in any country mark the transition from its poetical and 
romantic traditions to the grave exactness of historical 
truth. 

The next of the early Chronicles that claims our notice 
is the one called, with primitive simplicity, '' The Chron- 
icle of the Cid : " in some respects as important crónica 
as the one we have just examined ; in others, ^^ ^**- 
less so. The first thing that strikes us, when we open it, 
is, that, although it has much of the appearance and 
arrangement of a sepárate and independent work, it is 
substantially the same with the two hundred and eighty 
pages which constitute the first portion of the Fourth 
Book of the General Chronicle of Spain ; so that one must 
certainly have been taken from the other, or both from 
some common source. The latter is, perhaps, the more 
obvious conclusión, and has sometimos been adopted ; ^ 
but, on a careful examination, it will probably be found 
that the Chronicle of the Cid is rather taken from that of 
Alfonso the Wise than from any materials common to both 
and older than both. For, in the first place, each, in the 
same words, often claims to be a translation from the 
same authors ; yet, as the language of both ia frequently 
identical for pages together, this cannot be true, unless 

^ Thia i8 tbe opinión of Southey, in the that is to be found in the English language, 

Prefoce to hia ** Chronicle of the Cid," is not so wholly a translation from its three 

which, though one of the most amusing Spanish sources as it claims to be. The 

and instructive books, in relation to the opinión of Huber on the same point is like 

manners and feelings of the Middle Ages, that of Southey. 
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one copied from the other. And, secondly, the Chroniclo 
of the Cid, in some instances, corrects the errors of the 
General Chronicle, and, in one instance at least, makes an 
addition to it of a date later than that of the General 
Chronicle itself.® But, passing over the details of this 
obscure but not unimportant point, it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to say that the Chronicle of the Cid is the 
same in substance with the history of the Cid in the Gen- 
eral Chronicle, and was probably taken from it. 

When it was arranged in its present form, or by whom 
this was done, we have no notice." But it was found, as 



^ Both the chronicles cite for their author- 
ittes the Archbishop Rodrigo of Toledo, 
and the Bishop Lucas of Tuj, in €kdicia 
(Cid, Cap. 293 ; Oeneral, 1604, f. 313, b, 
and elsewhere), and represent them as 
dead. Now, the first died in 1247, and the 
laat in 1250 ; and as the Qeneral Chronicle 
of Alfonso X. was neeesaarily written 
between 1252 and 1282, and probably writ- 
ten soon after 1252, it is not to be supposed, 
either that the Chronicle of the Cid, or any 
other chronicle in the Spanisk laiiguage 
which the General Chronicle coulduse, was 
alreadj oompUed. But there are passages 
in the Chronicle of the Cid which prove it 
to be later than the Qeneral Chronicle. For 
instance, in Chapters 294, 295, and 296, of 
the Ghronide of the Cid, there is a correc- 
tion of an error of two years in the General 
Chronicle's chronology. And again, in the 
General Chronicle (ed. 1604, f. 313. b), after 
relating the burial of the Cid, by the bish- 
ops, in a yault, and dressed in his clothes 
(" vestido con sus paños "), it adds, " And 
thus he was laid where he stiU Ues " ("i; 
as8i yaze ay do agora yaze ") ; but in the 
Chronicle of the Cid, the words in Italtcs 
are stricken out, and we have instead, 
" And there he remained a long time, till 
King Alfonso carne to reign *' (** E hy estudo 
muy grand tiempo, fasta que riño el Bey 
Don Alfonso a reynar *') *, after which words 
we have an account of the translation of 
his body to another tomb, by Alfonso the 
Wise, the son of Ferdinand. But, besides 
that this Ib plainly an addition to the 
Chronicle of the Cid, made later than the 
account given in the Gteneral Chronicle, 
there is a little clumsiness about it that 
renders it quite curious ; for, in speaking 
of St Ferdinand with the usual formulary, 



as " he who conquered Andalusia, and the 
city of Jaén, and many other royal towns 
and castles," it adds, " As the history will 
relate to you furtker on (^* Según que 
adelante tos lo contará la historia "). Now , 
the history of the Cid has nothing to do 
with the history of St Ferdinand, who 
lived a hnndred years after him, and is 
neyer again mentioned in this Chronicle } 
and therefore the little passage containing 
the account of the translation of the body 
of the Cid, in the thirteenth century, to 
its next resting-place, was probably cut out 
from some other chronicle, which contained 
the history of St. Ferdinand, as well as that 
of the Cid. (Cap. 291.) 

It is a curious fact, though not one of 
consequence to this inquiry, that the re- 
mains of the Cid, besides their remoral by 
Alfonso the Wise, in 1272, were sucoessively 
transferred to different places, in 1447, in 
1541, again in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and again, by the bad 
taste of the French General Thibaut, in 
1809 or 1810, untU, at last, in 1824, they 
were restored to their original sanctuary in 
San Pedro de Cárdenas. (Semanario Pin- 
toresco, 1838, p. 648:) 

^ If it be asked what were the authori- 
ties on which the portion oí the Crónica 
General relating to the Cid relies for its 
materials, I should answer: — 1. Those 
cited in the Prólogo to the whole work by 
Alfonso himself, some of which are again 
cited when speaking of the Cid. Among 
these, the most important is the Archbishop 
Eodrlgo's "Historia Gothica." (See Nic. 
Ant., Bibl. Vet., Lib. Vin. c. 2, § 28.) 2. 
It is probable there were Arable records 
of the Cid, as a Ufe of him, or part of a 
liíé of him, by a nephew of Al&xati or 
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we now read it, at Cárdenas, in the very monastery where 
the Cid lies buried, and was seen there by the youthful 
Ferdinand, grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, who was 
afterwards Emperor of Germany, and who was induced to 
give the abbot an order to have it printed.^ This was 
done accordingly in 1512, since which time there have 
been but two editions of it, those of 1552 and of 1593, 
until it was reprintéd in 1844, at Marburg, in Germany, 
with an excellent crítical preface in Spanish, by Huber. 
As a part of the General Chronicle of Spain,* we must, 



Alfarazi, the oonyerted Moor, is referred 
to in the Chronicle itseU; Cap. 278, and in 
Crón. Qen., 1541, f. 359. b. Bat there is 
nothing in the Chronicle that aounds Uke 
Arabic, except the accoant of the siege of 
Valencia, or some parta of it, and espe- 
cially the **Lament for the Fall of Valen- 
cia," beginning ** Valencia, Valencia, vinie- 
ron sobre ti muchos quebrantos," which is 
on f. 329. a, and again, poorly amplified, 
on 1 329. b, but out of which has been made 
the fine bailad, ** Apretada esta Valencia," 
which can be traced back to the bailad- 
book printed by Martin Nudo, at Antwerp, 
1550, though, I believe, no further. If, 
Uierefore, there be anything in the Chroni- 
cle of the Cid taken ftom documenta in the 
Arabio language, auch documenta were 
wrltten by Christians, or a Christian char- 
acter was impressed on the focts taken from 
them.* 3. It has been suggested by the 
Spanish translators of Bouterwek (p. 255) 
that the Chronicle of the Cid in Spanish is 
substantially taken from the "Historia 
Boderici Dldaci," pubUshed by Bisco, in 
" La Castilla y el mas Famoso Castellano" 
(1792, App., pp. xvl.-lx.). But the Latin, 
though curious and valuable, is a meagre 
compendium, in which I ñnd nothing of 
the attractive stories and adventurea of the 
Spanish, but occasionally aomething to 
contradict or discredit them. 4. The oíd 
" Poem of the Cid " was, no doubt, used, 
and used fireely, by the chronicler, whoever 
he was, though he never alindes to it. Thia 
has been noticed by Sánchez (Tom. I. pp. 
226-228), and must be noticed again, in 
note 28, where I ahall give an extract 
from the Poem. I add here only that it is 

* Since writíng thia note, I learn that my 
ÍHend I>on Pascual de Oayangos poflaenea an 
Arabic chronicle that throwa much Ught on thia 
Biwniah chronicle and on the lile of the Cid. 



clearly the Poem that was used by the 
Chronicle, and not the Chronicle that waa 
used by the Poem. 

* Prohemio. The good abbot considera 
the Chronicle to have been written in the 
lifetime of the Cid, that is, before A. D. 1100, 
and yet it refera to the Archbishop of Tole- 
do and the Bishop of Tuy, who were of the 
thirteenth oentury. Moreover, he speaks of 
the intelUgent interest the Prince Ferdinand 
took in it ; but Oviedo, in his Dialogue on 
Cardinal Ximenes, says the young prince 
was only eight years and some months oíd 
when he gave the order. (Quinquagenas, 
MS.) 

sBSometimes it is necessary earlier to 
alinde to a portion of the Cid's history, and 
then it Í8 added, " As we shall relate further 
on ; " so that it is quite certain the Cid's 
history was originally regarded as a neces- 
sary portion of the General Chronicle. 
(Crónica General, ed. 1604, Tercera Parte, 
f. 92. b.) When, therefore, we come to the 
Fourth Part, where it really belongs, we 
have, first, a chapter on the accession of 
Ferdinand the Great, and then the history 
of the Cid conneoted with that of the reigns 
of Ferdinand, Sancho II., and Alfonso VI. } 
but the whole is so truly an integral part 
of the General Chronicle, and not a sepá- 
rate chronicle of the Cid, that, when it was 
taken out to serve as a sepárate chronicle, 
it was taken out as the three reigns of the 
three sovereigns above mentioned, begin- 
ning with one chapter that goes back ten 
years before the Cid was b9rn, and ending 
with five chapters that run forward ten 
years after his death ; while at the conclu- 
sión of the whole is a sort of colophon, 
apologizing (Crónica del Cid, Burgos, 1593, 
fol., f. 277) for the fact that it is so much a 
chronicle of these three kings, rather than 
a mere chronicle of the Cid. This, with 
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with a little hesitation, pronounce the Chronicle of the 
Cid less interesting than several of the portions that imme- 
diately precede it. But still, it is the great national ver- 
sión of the achievements of the great national hero who 
freed the fourth part of his native land from the loathed 
intrusión of the Moors, and who stands to this day con- 
nected with the proudest recollections of Spanish glory. 
It begins with the Cid^s first victories undenFerdinand the 
Great, and therefore only alindes to his early youth, and 
to, the extraordinary circumstances on which Corneille, 
following the oíd Spanish play and ballads, has founded 
his tragedy ; but it gives afterwards, with great minute- 
ness, nearly every one of the adventures that in the older 
traditions are ascribed to him, down to his death, which 
happened in 1099, and goes on afterwards down to the 
death of Alfonso the Sixth, ten years later. 

Much of it is as fabulous ^ as the accounts of Bernardo 
del Carpió and the Infantes de Lara, though perhaps not 
more so than might be expected in a work of such a period 
and such pretensions. Its style, too, is suited 
to its romantic character, and is more diffiíse 
and grave than that of the best narrativo portions of the 
General Chronicle. But then, on the other hand, it is 
overflowing with the very spirit of the times when it was 
written, and oflFers us so true a picture of their generous 
virtues, as well as their stem violence, that it may well be 
regarded as one of the best books in the world, if not the 
very best, for studying the real character and manners of 
the ages of chivalry. Occasionally there are passages in 
it like the following description of the Cid^s feelings and 
conduct, when he left hi» good castle of Bivar, unjustly 
and cruelly exiled by the king, which, whether invented 

the peculiar character of the differenoes ^ Masdeu (Historia Critica de España, 

between the two that hsve been ahready Madrid, 1783-1806, 4to, Tom. XX.) would 

notíoed, has satisfled me that the Chronicle haré us believe that the whole is a fable ; 

of the Cid Tras taken from the General but this demands too much creduUty. The 

Chronicle. question is discussed with acuteness and 

Dosy (whose leamed Recherches sur leaming in " Jos. Aschbach de Cidi His- 

PEspagne, etc., 1849, 1 had not seen when toriee Fontibus Dissertatio" (BonnsB, 4to, 

this last opinión was flrst pubUshed) comes, 1843, pp. 6, etc.), but little can be setUed 

I am pleased to observe, to the same con- about individual focts. 8ee also on/e, 

clusion. Tom. I. p. 406, and elsewhere. Chap. n. Note 4. 
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or not, are as true to the spirit of the period they represent 
as if the minutest of their details were ascertained facts. 

" And when he saw his courts deserted and without 
people, and the perches without falcons, and the gate- 
way without its judgment-seats, he turned himself toward 
the East, and knelt down and said, ' Saint Mary, Mother, 
and all other Saints, graciously beséech God that he 
wonld grant me might to overeóme all these pagan s, and 
that I may gain from them wherewith to do good to my 
friends, and to all those that may follow and help me.' 
And then he went on and asked for Alvar Fañez, and said 
to him, ' Cousin, what fault have the poor in the wrong 
that the king has done ns ? Wam all my people, then, 
that they harm none, wheresoever we may go/ And he 
called for his horse to mount. Then spake up an oíd 
woman standing at her door and said, * Go on with good 
luck, for you shall make spoil of whatsoever you may 
find or desire.' And the Cid, when he heard that say- 
ing, rodé on, for he would tarry no longer ; and as he 
went out of Bivar, he said, ' Now do I desire you should 
know, my friends, that it is the will of God that we should 
retum to Castile with great honor and great gain.' ''^ 

Some of the touches of manners in this little passage, 
such as the aUusion to the judgment-seats at his gate, 
where the Cid, in patriarchal simplicity, had administered 
justice to his vassals, and the hint of the poor augury 
gathered from the oíd woman's wish, which seems to be 
of more power with him than the prayer he had just 
uttered, or the bold hopes that were driving him to the 
Moorish frontiers, — such touches give life and truth to 

^ The portion of the Chronicle of the of that poem, we should be able to account 

Cid from which I have taken the extract is for yet more of the additions to the Chron- 

among the portions which least resemble icie in this passage. The Unes I refer to 

0x9 corresponding parta of the General are as foUows : 
Chronicle. It la in Chap. 91 j and from 

Chap. 88 to Chap. 93 there is a good deal De los aos oíos tan fuertes mientre lorando 

not foond in the parallel passages in the Tomaba la cabeza, e estábalos catando. 

General Chronicle (1604, f. 224, etc.),though, VJo puertas abiertas e uzos sin cañados, 

«rt.<»A t\.^^ A^ «2.<.^ki« -ooK «♦».«, XI Alcándaras vacias, sm pielles e sin mantos, 

where they do resemble each other, the e sin ftlcones e sin adtores mudados, 

phraseology is stíU frequently identical. Sosplró mió Cid, ca mucho avie grandes cuida- 
Tho particular passage I have selected was, dos. 

I think, suggested by the first Unes that 

lemain to us of the « Poema del Cid •, " Cther passages are quite as obviously taken 

and perfops, if we had the preceding linea ^^ ^^ Poem» 
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this oíd chronicle, and bring its times and feelings, as it 
were, sensibly before us. Adding its peculiar treasures 
to those contained in the rest of the General Chronicle, 
we shall find, in the whole, nearly all the romantic and 
poetical fables and adventures that belong to the earliest 
portions of Spanish history. At the same time we shall 
obtain a living picture of the? state of manners in that 
dark period, when the elements of modem society were 
just beginning to be separated from the chaos in which 
they had long struggled, and out of which, by the action 
of successive ages, they have been gradually wrought 
into those forms of policy which now give stability to 
govemments, and peace to the intercourse of men. 



CHAPTER IX. 

KFrBCTS OP THE KXAMPLB OP ALFONSO THE TENTH. CHROXICLES OP 

HIS OWN REIGN, AND OP THE RBIGNS OP SANCHO THE BRAYE AND 
FERDINAND THE FOURTH. — CHRONICLE OP ALFONSO THE ELEYENTH, 

BY YILLAIZAN. CHRONICLES OP PETER THE CRUEL, HENRY THE 

SECOND, JOHN THE FIRST, AND HENRY THE THIRD, BY AYALA. — 

CHRONICLE OP JOHN THE SECOND. TWO CHRONICLES OP HENRY THE 

FOURTH, AND TWO OP FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

The idea of Alfonso the Wise, simply and nobly ex- 
pressed in the opening of his Chronicle, that he was 
desirous to leave for posterity a record of what Spain 
had been and had done in all past time/ was not without 
influence upon the nation, even in the state in which it 
then was, and in which, for abo ve a centuiy afterwards, 
it continued. But, as in the case of that great king's 
project for a uniform administration of justice by a set- 
tled code, his example was too much in advance of his 
age to be immediately foUowed ; though, as in that mem- 
orable case, when it was once adopted, its fndts became 
abundant, The two next kings, Sancho the Brave and 
Ferdinand the Fourth, took no measures, so far as we 
know, to keep up and publish the history of their reigns. 
But Alfonso the Eleventh, the same monarch, it Alfonso the 
should be remembered, under whom the '* Par- *'^®^®°"*- 
tidas '' became the efficient law of the land, recurred to 
the example of his wise ance&tor, and ordered the annals 
of the kingdom to be continued, from the time when those 
of the General Chronicle ceased down to his own ; em- 
bracing, of course, the reigns of Alfonso the Wise, San- 

^ It sounds much like the *^ Partidas," avien de venir, como para si meamos o por 

beglnning " Los sabios antiguos que fueron loe otros que eran en su tiempo," etc. But 

en los tiempos primeros, y fallaron los such Introductions are common In other 

saberes y las otras cosas, tovieron que men- early chronicles, and in other oíd Spanish 

guarien en sus fechos y en su lealtad, si books. 
también no lo quisiessen para los otros que 

U (157) 
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cho the Brave, and Ferdinand the Fourth, or the period 
from 1252 to 1312.* This is the first instance of the 
appointment of a royal chronicler, and may, therefore, be 
Boyal accoTinted as the creation of an office of conse- 
chronidera. q^ence in all that regards the history of the 
coTintry, and which, however much it may have been 
neglected in later times, fumished important documents 
down to the reign of Charles the Fifth, and was contin- 
ued in form, at least, till the establishment of the Acad- 
emy of History in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.' 

By whom this office was first fiUed does not appear ; 
but the Chronicle itself seems to have been prepared 
about the year 1320. Formerly it was attributed to 
Fernán Sánchez de Tovar ; but Feman Sánchez was a 
personage of great consideration and power in the state, 
practised in public affairs, and familiar with their history, 
so that we can hardly attribute to him the mistakes with 
which this Chronicle abounds, especially in the part relat- 
ing to Alfonso the Wise.* But, whoever may have been 
its author, the Chronicle, which, it may be noticed, is so 
distinctly divided into the three reigns that it is rather 
three chronicles than one, has little valué as a composi- 
tion. Its narrativo is given with a rude and dry formality, 
and whatever interest it awakens depejids, not upon its 
style and manner, but upon the character of the events 
recorded, which sometimos have an air of adventure about 
them belonging to the eider times, and, like them, are full 
of life and movement. 

The example of regular chronicling, having now been 
fairly set at the court of Castile, was foUowed by Henry 
the Second, who commanded his Chancellor and Chief-Jus- 

« « Ghrónica del muy Esclarecido Prln- » Pomer, Obras, ed. Vlllanueva, Madrid, 

cipe y Bey D. AUbnBo, el qoe fue par de 1843, Svo, Tom. I. pp. 29, 30, 120. 

Emperador, y hiso el Libro de las Siete Par- * All this may be found abundantly dis- 

tidas, y amimismoalflndeste LibroYaen- cussed in the "Memorias de Alfonso el 

corporada la Crónica del Rey D. Sancho el Sabio," by the Marques de Mondejar, pp. 

Bravo," etc., Valladolid, 1664, folio*, to which 669-636. Clemencia, however, still attrib- 

should be added " Crónica del muy Valer- utes the Chronicle to Fernán Sanche* de 

oso Bey D. Femando, Visnieto del Santo Tovar. Mem. de la Acad. de Historia, Tom 

Bey D. Fenundo," etc., ValladoUd, 1654, YI. p. 451. 
foUo. 
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ticiary, Juan Nunez de Villaizan, to prepare, as we are told 
in the Preface, in imitation of the ancients, an account of 
his father's reign. In this way, the series goes Alfonso the 
on unbroken, an(J now gives us the '' Chronicle of Eieventh. 
Alfonso the Eleventh/'* beginning with his birth and 
education, of which the no tices are slight, but relating 
amply the events from the time he carne to the throne, in 
1312, till his death, in 1350. How much of it was act- 
ually written by the chancellor of the kingdom cannot be 
ascertained.* From different passages, it seems that an 
oider chronicle was used freely in its composition ; ' and 
the whole should, therefore, probably be regarded as a 
compilation made under the responsibility of the highest 
personages of the realm. Its opening will show at once 
the grave and measured tone it takes, and the accuracy it 
claims for its dates and statements. 

'' God is the beginning and the means and the end of all 
things ; and without him they cannot subsist. For by his 
power they are made, and by his wisdom ordered, and by 
his goodness maintained. And he is the Lord ; and, in all 
things, almighty, and conqueror in all battles. Wherefore, 
whosoever would begin any good work should first ñame 
the ñame of God, and place him before all things, asking 
and beseeching of his mercy to give him knowledge and 
will and power, whereby he may bring it to a good end. 
Therefore will this pious chronicle henceforward relate 
whatsoever happened to the noble King, Don Alfonso, of 
Castile and León, and the battles and conquests and vic- 
tories that he had and did in his life against Moors and 
against Christians. And it will begín in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of the most noble King, Don Fernando,- his 
father.''» 

The reign of the father, however, occupies only three 
short chapters ; after which, the rest of the Chronicle, 

B There is an edition of this Chronicle « The phrase is, *' Blando i Juan Ñuños 
(Valladolid, 1651, foUo) better ihan the oíd de Yillaizan, AlguacU de la su Casa, que la 
edlttons of such Spanish books commonly flciese trasladar en Pergaminos, e fizóla tras- 
are 't but the best is that of Madrid, 1787, ladar, et escribióla Buy Martines de Medina 
4to, edited b7 Cerda y Rico, and published de Bioseco," etc. See Vretace. 
under the auspices of the Spanish Academy ^ In Cap. 840 and elsewhexe. 
of History. 8 Ed. 17 87, p. 3. 
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containing in all three hundred and forty-two chapters, 
comes down to the death of Alfonso, who perished of the 
plague before Gibraltar, and then it abruptly closes. Its 
general tone is grave and decisive, like that of a person 
speaking with authority upon matters of importance, and 
it is rare that we find in it a sketch of manners like the 
foUowing account of the young king at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. 

'' And as long as he remained in the city of Valladolid, 
there were with him knights and esquires, and his tutor, 
Martin Fernandez de Toledo, that brought him up, and 
that had been with him a long time, even before the 
queen died, and other men, who had long been used to 
palaces, and to the courts of kings ; and all' these gave 
him an ensample of good manners. And, moreover, he 
had been brought up with the children of men of note, 
and with noble knights. But the king, of his own con- 
dition, was well-mannered in eating, and drank little, and 
was ciad as became his estáte ; and in all other his cus- 
toms he was well-conditioned, for his speech was true Cas- 
tilian, and he hesitated not in what he had to say. And 
80 long as he was in Valladolid, he sat three days in the 
week to hear the complaints and suits that came before 
him ; and he was shrewd in understanding the facts thereof, 
and he was faithful in secret matters, and loved them that 
served him, each after his place, and trusted truly and 
entirely those whom he ought to trust. And he began to 
be much given to horsemanship, and pleased himself with 
arms, and lo ved to have in his household strong men, 
that were bold and of good conditions. And he loved 
much all his own people, and was sore grieved at the 
great mischief and great harm there were in the land 
through failure of justice, and he had indignation against 
evil-doers.'' ® 

But though there are few sketches in the Chronicle of 
Alfonso the Eleventh like the preceding, we find in gen- 
eral a well-ordered account of the affairs of that monarch's 
long and active reign, given with a simplicity and appar- 

» Bd. 1787, p. 80. 
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ent sincerity which, in spite of the formal plainness of its 
Btyle, make it almost always interesting, and sometimes 
amusing. 

The next considerable attempt approaches somewhat 
nearer to proper history. It is the series of chronicles 
relating to the troublesome reigns of Peter the Cruel and 
Henry the Second, to the hardly less unsettled times of 
John the First, and to the more quiet and pros- pedroLope» 
perous reign of Henry the Third. They were deAyaia. 
written by Pedro López de Ayala, in some respects the 
first Spaniard of his age ; distinguished, as we have seen, 
among the poets of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and now to be noticed as the best prose-writer of 
the same period. He was born in 1332/° and, though only 
eighteen years oíd when Peter ascended the throne, was 
soon observed and employed by that acute monarch. But 
when troubles aróse in the kingdom, Ayala left his tyran- 
nical master, who had already shown himself capable of 
almost any degree of guilt, and joined his fortunes to those 
of Henry of Trastamara, the king's illegitimate brother, 
who had, of course, no claim to the throne but such as 
was laid in the crimes of its possessor, and the good-will 
of the suffering nobles and people. 

At first, the cause of Henry was successful. But Peter 
addressed himself for help to Edward the Black Prince, 
then in his duchy of Aquitaine, who, as Froissart relates, 
thinking it would be a great prejudice against the estáte 
royal^ to have a usurper succeed, entered Spain, and, 
with a strong hand, replaced the fallen monarch on his 
throne. At the decisive battle of Naxera, by which this 
was achieved, in 136Í, Ayala, who bore his princeps stand- 
ard, was taken prisoner^ and carried to England, where 
he wrote a part at least of his poems on a courtly life. 
Somewhat later, Peter, no longer supported by the Black 
Prince, was dethroned ; and Ayala, who was then released 

^^ For the Life of Ayala, see Nic. Antonio, is gee the passagc In which Mariana gives 
Bib. Tet, Lib. X. c. 1. an account of the batüe. (Historia, Lib. 

11 The whole account in Froissart is worth XVII. c. 10.) 
reading, especially in Lord Bemers* trans- 
latton (London, 1812, 4to, Vol. L c. 231, 
etc.), as an illostration of Ayala. 
14» 
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from his tedious imprisonment, retumed home, and after- 
wards became Grand-Chancellor to Henry the Second, in 
whose service he gained so much consideration and influ- 
ence, that he seems to have descended as a sort of tra- 
ditionary minister of state through the reign of John the 
First, and far into that of Henry the Third. Sometimes, 
indeed, like other grave personages, ecclesiastical as weÚ 
as civil, he appeared as a miHtary leader, and once again, 
in the disastrous battle of Aljubarotta, in 1386, he was 
taken prisoner. But his Portuguese captivity does not 
seem to have been so long or so cruel as his English one ; 
and, at any rate, the last years of his life were passcd 
quietly in Spain. He died at Calahorra in 140Y, seventy- 
five years oíd. 

" He was,'' says his nephew, the noble Fernán Pérez 
de Guzman, in the striking gallery of portraits he has left 
us,^* " He was a man of very gentle qualities and of good 
conversation ; had a great conscience, and feared God 
much. He loved knowledge, also, and gave himself 
much to reading books and histories ; and though he was 
as goodly a knight as any, and of great discretion in the 
practices of the world, yet he was by naturfe bent on leam- 
ing, and spent a great part of his time in reading and 
studying, not books of law, but of philosophy and his- 
tory. Through his means some books are now known in 
Castile that were not known aforetime ; such as Titus 
Livius, who is the most notable of the Román historians ; 
the ' Fall of Princes ; ' the ' Ethics ' of Saint Gregory ; 
Isidorus * De Summo Bono ; ' Boethius ; and the ' History 
of Troy.' He prepared the History of Castile from the 
King Don Pedro to the King Don Henry ; and made a 
good book on Hunting, which he greatly aflFected, and 
another called ' Rimado de Palacio.' " 

We should not, perhaps, at the presént day, claim so 
much reputation as his kinsman does for the Chancellor 
Ayala, in consequence of the interest he took in books 
of such doubtful valué as Guido de Colonna's "Trojan 
War," and Boccaccio ''De Casibus Principum;" but, in 

^> Generaciones y Semblanzas, Gap. 7, Madrid, 1775, 4to, p. 222. 
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translating Livy," he nnquestionably rendered his coun- 
try an important service. He rendered, too, a no lesa im- 
portant service to himself ; since a familiarity with Livy 
tended to fit him for the tíisk of preparing the Chronicle, 
which now constitntes his chief distinction and merit." 
It begins in 1350, where that of Alfonso the Eleventh 
ends, and comes down to the sixth year of Henry the 
Third, or to 1396, embracing that portion of the author's 
own life which was between bis eighteenth year and his 
sixty-foorth, and constituting the first safe materials for 
the history of his nativo country. 

For such an undertaking Ayála was singularly well 
fitted. Spanish prose was already well advanced in his 
time ; for Don John Manuel, the last of the eider .school 
of good writers, did not die till Ayala was fifteen years 
oíd. He was, moreover, as we have seen, a scholar, and, 
for the age in which he lived, a remarkable one ; and, 
what is of more importance than either of these circnm- 
stances, he was personally familiar with the course of 
public affairs during the forty-six years embraced by his 
Chronicle. Of all this traces are to be found in his work. 
His style is not, like that of the oldest chroniclers, ñill of 
a rich vivacity and freedom ; but, without being 
over-carefuUy elaborated, it is simple and busi- ^ 
ness-like ; while, to give a more eamest air, if not an air 
of more truth, to the whole, he has, in imitation of Livy, 
introduced into the course of his narrativo set speeches 
and epistles intended to express the feelings and opinions 
of his principal actors more distinctly than they could be 
expressed by the mere facts and current of the story. 

M It íb probable Ájala translated, or la of Beyille, 1495, folio, bat ifc seems to 

caosed to be translated, all these books. have been printed from a MS. that did not 

Ai least, sach has been the impression ; contain the entire feries. The best edition 

and the mention of Isidore oí Serille among is that published under the auspices of the 

the authors ^* made known " seems to Just- Acadezny of History, by I). Eugenio de 
iiy it, finr, as a Spaniard of great fame, - Llagnno Amirola, its secretary (Madrid, 

St Isidore must alvrays have been knoton 1779, 2 tom. 4to). That Ayala «ras the au- 

In Spain in every other vray, ezcept by a thorised chronicler of Gastile is apparent 

translation into Spanish. See, also, the firom the whole tone of his work, and is 

Preface to the edition of Boccaccio, Caida diréctly asserted in an oíd MS. of a part of 

de Prlncipet}, 1495, in Fr. Mendes, Typo- it, cited by Bayer in his notes to N. An- 

graf ía Española, Madrid, 1796, 4to, p. 202. tonio, Bib. Yet, Lib. X. cap. 1, nom. 10, 

U The flrst edition of Ayala's Chronicles n. L 
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The last of the royal chronicles that it is necessary to 
notice with much particularity is that of John the Sec- 
john the ond, which begins with the death of Henry the 
Second. Third, and comes down to the death of John 
himself, in 1464.^ It was the work of several hands, and 
contains internal evidence of having been written at 
different periods. Alvar Garcia de Santa María, no doubt, 
prepared the account of the first fourteen years, or to 
1420, constituting about one third of the whole work ; * 
after which, in conseqnence perhaps of his attachment to 
the Infante Ferdinand, who was regent during the minor- 
ity of the king, and subseqnently much disliked by him, 
his labors ceased.^ Who wrote the next portion is not 
known ; ® bnt, from about 1429 to 1445, John de Mena, 
the poet, has been claimed to be the royal annalist, and, 



¿ime, a change took place. Philip II. gave 
Pedro the title of Justiciero^ or "the 
severely just" (Cabrera de Historia, 1611, 
f. 69). A Uttle later, Balazar de Mendoea, 
who wrote about 1601, entered Into a reg- 
ular defence of him in his Monarquía de 
España (Lib. 11. Gapp. 19, 20), and at last 
Vera y Figueroa, a diplomaüst of very 
doubtful reputation for truth, wrote a book 
in form entitled El Bey Don Pedro defen- 
dido (Madrid, 1648, 4to). The Theatre, 
firom the age of Philip III., took this favor- 
able view of Pedro's character, as we shall 
see in Lope's "Rey Don Pedro en Madrid,'* 
Calderones " Medico de su Honra," Moreto*s 
" Valiente Justiciero," and so on, from time 
to time, down to " El Zapatero y el Bey" of 
Zorrilla. The ballads, too, sometimes repre- 
sent him in the same light, — particularly 
the brilliant one beginning " A los pies de 
Don Enrique," which can be traced back to 
1694, — but more generally they follow the 
representations of Ayala. 

In 1777, however, a Yalencian lawyer. 
Doctor D. Josef Bemi y Cátala, printed a 
dissertation of a few pages in defence of 
Don Pedro, which, May 26, 1778, was pub- 
lished in the " Gaceta de Madrid." This 
brought up the subject of the character of 
that motiarch afresh. A letter by the 
learned Don T. A. Sánchez, under the pseu- 
donym of Pedro Fernandez, entitled " Carta 
fomiliar " (18mo, Madrid, pp. 101), followed. 
June 21, of the same year, demolishing the 
absurd statements and arguments of Berni. 



But they were partly renewed by Fray 
Francisco de los Arcos, a capuchin, in his 
" Conyersaciones instructiyas," to which, 
with agreeable and pungent satire, Yriaite, 
the fabulist, replied in a tract entitled 
" Carta escrita por Don Juan Vicente al 
B. Padre F. de Arcos" (1786, 18mo, pp. 28), 
which he afterwards published in the sixth 
Tolume of his collected works. Since that 
time the question has been occasionaUy 
agitated, but is, I think, flnally settled 
against Don Pedro in the "Examen his- 
torico-crítíco del Beynado de Don Pedro de 
Castilla, su autor Don Antonio Ferrer del 
Bio" (Madrid, 1861, 8vo), which had al- 
ready gained, by a unanimous vote, 2 
March, 1860, the prize offered by the Boyal 
Academy of History. 

1» The first edition of the " Crónica del 
Señor Bey D. Juan, segundo de este Nom- 
bre," was printed at Logroño (1617, fol.), 
and is the most correct of the oíd editions 
that I haye used. The best of all, however, 
is the beautiftil one printed at Valencia, by 
Monfort, in 1779, folio, to which maybe 
added an Appendix by P. Fr. Liciniano 
Saez; Madrid, 1786, folio. 

90 See his Prólogo, in the edition of 1779, 
p. xix., and Qalindez de Carvajal, Prefa- 
ción, p. 19. 

» He lived as late as 1444 \ for he is 
mentioned more than once in that year in 
the Chronicle. (See Ann. 1444, Capp. 14, 
16.) 

sa Prefación de Carvajal. 
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if we are to trust the letters of one of his friends, seems 
to have been düigent in collecting materials for his task, 
if not earnest in all its duties.** Other parts have been 
attributed to Juan Eodriguez del Padrón, a poet, and 
Diego de Valera,^ a knight and gentleman often men- 
tioned in the Chronicle itself, and afterwards himself 
employed as a chronicler by Queen Isabella. 

But, whoever may have been at first concerned in it, 
the whole work was ultimately committed to Fernán 
Pérez de Guzman, a scholar, a courtier, and an acute as 
well as a witty observer of manners, who survived John 
the Second, and probably arranged and completed the 
Chronicle of his master's reign, as it was published by 
order of the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; ^ some passages 



^ Fernán Oomez de Cibdareal, physiclan 
to John II., Centón Epistolario, Madrid, 
1776, 4to, Bpiflt 23 and 74 •, a work, how 
eyer, whose genninenesa I shall be obliged 
to question hereafter. 

M Prefación de Cam^aL Poetiy of Ro- 
driguez del Padrón is found in the Cancion- 
eros Generales; and of Diego de Yalera 
there is ** La Crónica de España abreviada 
por mandado de la muy poderosa Señora 
Doña Isabel, Seyna de Castilla," made in 
1481, vhen its author was stxty>nine years 
oíd, and printed, 1482, 1493, 1495, etc.,— 
a chronicle of considerable merit for its 
style, and of some valué, notwithstanding 
it is a compendium, for the original mate- 
rials it contains towards the end, such as 
two eloqnent and bold letters by Yalera 
himself to John II., on the troubles of the 
time, and an acoount of what he personaily 
saw of the last days of the Great Constable 
(Parte lY. c. 126),-— the last and the most 
important chapter in the book. (Mondes, p. 
137. Capmany, Eloquencia Española, Mad- 
rid, 1786, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 180.) «But the 
flrst three parts out of the four into which 
it is divided are mere flctions, — and often 
very abaurd flctions, — beginning wlth an 
account of the terrestrial paradise, and com- 
ing down to the time of Pelayo. It should 
be added that the editor of the Chronicle 
of John n. (1779) thinks Yalera was the 
person who finally arranged and settled 
that Chronicle j but the opinión of Carva- 
jal seems the more probable. Certainly, I 
hope Yalera had no hand In the praise 
bestowed on himself in the ezcellent story 



told of him in the Chronicle (Ann. 1437, 
Cap. 3), showing how, in presenoe of the 
King of Bohemia, at Prague, he defended 
the honor of his liege-lord, the King of Cas- 
tile. A treatise of a few pages on Provi- 
dence, by Diego de Yalera, printed in the 
edition of the ".Yision Deleytable," of 
1489, and reprinted, almost entire, in the 
first volume of Capmany's ** Eloquencia 
Española," is worth reading, as a speoimen 
of the grave didactic prese of the ñfteentii 
oentuxy. A Chronicle of Verdinand and 
Isabella, by Yalera, whlch may well have 
been tiie best and most Important of his 
works, has never been printed. (Gerónimo 
.Gudiel, Compendio de algunas Historias 
de España, Alcalá, 1677, foL, f. 101, b.) 
Perhaps, however, this is the Chronicle 
entitled ** Memorial de diversas Hazañas,** 
in two hundred and thirty-five chapters, 
which Gk^yangoB (in his Spanish translatioa 
of Üiis History, Tom. I. p. 617) regards as 
the best work of Yalera, and deaires to seo 
printed. But, fn that case, Gudiel is mis- 
taken on one point, — a thing not very un- 
likely,— for the " Memorial " relates to the 
reign of Henry lY., 1164-1174, and not 
to that of Ferdinand and Isabella. See, 
álso, an article on the Ufe and works of 
Yalera, by Gayangos, in the Revista Es- 
pañola de Ambos Mundos, Tom. III., 
1866, p. 294r-312. Yalera was bom at 
Cuenca, in 1412, and was alive as late as 
1483. 

^ From the phraaeology of Carvajal (p. 
20), we may infer that Fernán Pérez de 
Quzman is chiefly responsible for the style 
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having been added as late as the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who are more than once alluded to in it as reign- 
ing sovereigns.^ It is divided, like the Chronicle of Ayala, 
which may naturally have been its model, into the different 
years of the king's reign, each year being subdivided 
into chapters ; and it contains a great number of import- 
ant original letters, and other curious contemporary doc- 
uments,^ from which, as well as from the care nsed in its 
compilation, it has been considered more absolutely trust- 
worthy than any Castilian chronicle that preceded it.^ 

In its general air there is a good deal to mark the 
manners of the age, such as accounts of the court cere- 
monies, festivals, and tournaments, that were so much 
loved by John ; and its style, though, on the whole, un- 
ornamented and unpretending, is not wanting in variety, 
spirit, and solemnity. Once, on occasion of the fall and 
ignominious death of the Great Constable Alvaro de Luna, 
Alvaro whosc commanding spirit had, for many years, 
de Luna, impressed itself on the affairs of the kingdom, 
the honest chrónicler, though little favorable to that 
haughty minister, seems unable to repress his feelings, 
and, recoUecting the treatise on the " Fall of Princes," 
which Ayala had made known in Spain, breaks out, say- 
ing, " O John Boccaccio, if thou wert now alive, thy pen 
surely would not fail to record the fall of this strenuous 
and bold gentleman among those of the mighty princes 
whose fate thou hast set forth. For what greater ex- 
ample could there be to every estáte ? what greater wam- 
ing ? what greater teaching to show the revplutions and 
movements of deceitful and changing fortune ? O, blind- 
ness of the whole* race of man I O, unexpected fall in 
the affairs of this our world I " And so on through a 

and geaesnX character of the Chronicle. the ^ Crónica de Alvaro de Luna ^ (Slad- 

** Cogió de cada uno lo que le pareció mas rid, 1784, 4to), Prólogo, p. xxv.-zxvüi. 

probable, y abrevió algunas cosas, tomando >7 Yot example, 1406, Cap. 6, etc. ; 1430, 

la sustancia dellas ; porque asi creyó que Gap. 2 ; 1441, Gap. 30 } 1453, Gap. 3. 

convenia." He adds that this Chronicle 88 " £s sin duda la mas puntual i la mas 

was much valued by Isabella, who was the segura de quantas se conservan antiguas." 

daughter of John II. Mondejar, Noticia y Juicio de los mas Prin- 

^ Anno 1451, Gap. 2, and Anno 1453, cipales Historiadores de España, Madrid, 

Gap. 2. See, also, some remarks on the 1746, fol., p. 112. 
author of this Chronicle by the editor of 
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chapter of some length.® But this is the only instance of 
such an outbreak in the Chronicle. On the contrary, its 
general tone shows that historícal composition in Spain 
was about to undergo a permanent change ; for, at its very 
outset, we have regular speeches attributed to the princi- 
pal personages it records,*^ such as had been introduced 
by Ayala ; and through the whole, a well-ordered and 
documentary record of affairs, tinged, no doubt, with some 
of the prejudices and passions of the troublesome times to 
which it relates, but still claiming to have the exactness 
of regular annals, añd striving to reach the grave and dig- 
nifíed style suited to the higher purposes of history.^^ 

Of the disturbed and corrupt reign of Henry the Fourth, 
who, at one period, was nearly driven from his throne by 
hisyounger brother, Alfonso, we have two chroni- Henry the 
oles : the first by Diego Enriquez de Castillo, who ^<>^*^- 
was attached, both as chaplain and iiistoriographer, to the 
person of the legitímate sovereign ; and the other by Alon- 
so de Falencia, chronicler to the unfortunate pretender, 
whose claims were sustained only three years, though the 

» Anno 1453, Cap. 4. The bailad, which is cited as anonymoas 

» Anno 1406, Capp. 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, and 15 ; by Duran, but is found in SepulTeda*s Bo- 

Anno 1407, Capp. 6, 7, 8, etc. manees, etc., 1584 (f. 204), though not in 

SI This Chronicle affords us, in one place the edition of 1551, giyes the same striking 

that I have notíced, — probably not the circumstance, a little amplified, in these 

only one, — a curious instance of the way in words : 
which the whole class of Spanish chronicles 

to which It belongs were sometimes used in ^ vido eatar a Barras», 

the poetry of the oíd baUads we so much Dr«r^^c3eriíí'^*'' 

admire. The instance to which I refer is y vino a ver aquel dia 

to be found in the account of the leading a executar la jnBticia, 

event of the time, the violent death of the Que el maestre recebta : 

Great Constable Alvaro de Luna, which the " 7*''JÍS'' he™"»© Banraaa, 

ílne bailad, begimiing «Un Miércoles de Sn^d^mSír^SI.Íor'"* 

mañana," takes plainly from this Chronicle ^ quien «Irve a au leñoria, 

of John II. The two are worth comparing Qae no el, que el Rey mi Sefior 

throughout, and their coincidences can be Me ha mandado dar eate dia.** 
properly felt only when this is done ; but a 

little specimen may serve to show how curi- So o®*' ^^ ^^^ °^^ Spanish chronicles 

ous is the whole. o^n c<»^e to being poetry, and so near do 

The Chronicle (Anno 1463, Cap. 2) has it ^he oíd Spanish ballads often come to betag 
as follows : "E vidó aBarrasa, Caballerizo history. But the Chronicle of John n. is, 
del Principe, e llamóle é dixóle : * Ven acá, I ^Wn^^t ^^ last to which this remark can 
Barrasa, tu estas aqui mirando la muerte ^ applied. The oíd ballads give, how^ 
que me dan. Yo te ruego, que digas al ®^®'» ni^ch that is curious about Don Al- 
Principe mi Señor, que dé mejor gualardon varo j especially a collection in four Parts, 
a sus criados, quel Rey mi Señor mandó dar «»«*» ^«^ ^1^°» ^^ leaves, that waa pub- 
4 mi.) » lished 1628-1632, for popular use. 

15 
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ChroDÍcle of Falencia, like that of Castillo, exteuds over 
the whole period of the regular sovereign'^ reign, from 
1454 to 1474. They are as unlike each other as the fates 
of the prínces they record. The Chronicle of Castillo is 
written with great plainness of manner, and, except in a 
few moral reflections, chiefly at the beginning and the end, 
seems to aim at nothing but the simplest and even the 
dryest narrativo;^ while Falencia, who had been edu- 
cated in Italy nnder the Greeks recently arrived there from 
the ruins of the Eastem Empire, writes in a false and cum- 
brous style ; a single sentence of his Chronicle frequently 
stretching through a chapter, and the whole work showing 
that he had gained little but afíectation and bad taste under 
the teachings of John Lascaris and George of Trebizond.® 
Both works, however, are too strictly annals to be read for 
anything but the facts they contain.^ 



>■ When the flrst ediüon of CastiUo's 
Chronicle was published, I do not koow. It 
la treated as if still only in manoscript by 
Mondejar in 1746 (Advertencias, p. 112); 
by Bayer, in his notes to Nic. Antonio (Bib. 
Vetus, Vol. II. p. 849), which, though writ- 
ten a little eariier, were published in 1788 ; 
and by Ochoa, in the notes to the inedited 
poems of the Bfarquis of SantUlana (Paris, 
1844, 8vo, p. 397), and in his " Manuscri- 
toa Españoles» (1844, p. 92, etc.). The 
very good edition, however, prepared by 
Josef Miguel de Flores, published in Mad- 
rid, by Sancha (1787, 4to), as a part of the 
Academy's ooUection, ia announced, on íta 
title-page, as the second. Jí these leamed 
men have all been mistaken on such a point, 
it is very strange. 

^ For the use of a manuscript copy of 
Palencia's Chronicle I am indebted to my 
friend, W. H. Prescott, Esq., who noticea it 
among the materials for hia ^^Ferdinand 
and ísabella" (Vol. L p. 186, Amer. ed.), 
with his accustomed acutenesa. A full life 
of Palencia la to be found in Juan Pellicer, 
Bib. de Traductorea (Madrid, 1778, 4to), 
Seoond Part, pp. 7-12. Dr. W. L. HoUand, 
of Tübingen, printed in 18&0 one hundred 
copies of a pamphlet containing proposala 
to publish Palencia's Chronicle, and added 
extracts giving accounts of the dethrone- 
ment of Henry IV. in 1466, hia death in 
1474, etc., all done with great care. It may 
be hoped that tfaia important work is not 



abandoned. A copy of Palencia's transla- 
tlon of Plutarch's lives, remarkable for ita 
<M Castilian style, but adding a few Uves 
not written by Plutarch, ia to be found 
among the rarities of the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. It ia in two vola. — the fírst 
withont date, the aeoond 1491. 

M Connected with theae royal chroniclea 
of the flfteenth oentury, I ought to mention 
one on the hlstory of Navarre — " Crónica 
de los Beyes de Navarra," by the Prince 
Don Carlos de Viana, interesting alike for 
his inteUectual accomplishments and his 
cruel fáte. (See his life in Quintana, Es- 
pañoles celebres, Tom. 1. 1807, 12mo.) He 
seems to have flnished it in 1454, and died 
seven years afterwards, in 1461, when forty 
years oíd. His translation of AristoUe's 
Ethics was printed at Saragosaa in 1509 
(Méndez, Typographia, 1796, p. 193), but 
the Chronicle waa publiahed for the flrst 
time at Pamplona, in 1843, in 4to, by Don 
José Janguas y Miranda. It was care- 
fully prepared for publication firom four 
manuBcripts, and it embraces the history 
of Navarre from the earliest times to the 
accession of Cliarles III. in 1490, noticing, 
however, a few events in the beginning of the 
next century . Besides the life of the author, 
it makes two hundred pages, written in a 
modest, simple, somewhat dry style, which 
does not appear tomuch advantage by the 
side of some of the contemporary Castilian 
chronides. A few of the oíd traditiona 
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Similar remarks must be made about the chronicles of 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, extending from 1414 
to 1504-16. There are several of them, but only perdinand 
two need be noticed. One is by Andrés Bemal- "*^ i^abeiia. 
dez, often called " El Cura de los Palacios/' because he was 
a cúrate in the small town of that ñame, though the mate- 
rials for his Chronicle were, no doubt, gathered chiefly in 
Seville, the neighboring splendid capital of Andalusia, to 
whose princely Archbishop he was chaplain. His Chroni- 
cle, written, it should seem, chiefly to please his own taste, 
extends from 1488 to 1513. It is honest and sincere, 
reflecting faithfuUy the physiognomy of his age, its 
credulity, its bigotry, and its love of show. It is, in 
truth, Buch an account of passing events as would be 
given by one who was rather curious about them than a 
part of them ; but who, from accident, was familiar with 
whatever was going on among the leading spirits of his 
time and country.** No portion of it is more valuable and 
interesting than that which relates to Columbus, to whom 
he devotes thirteen chapters, and for whose history he 
must have had excellent materials, since not only was 
Deza, the Archbishop, to whose service he was attached, 
one of the friends and patrons of Columbus, but Colum- 
bus himself, in 1496, was a guest at the house of Ber- 
naldez, and intrusted to him manuscripts which, he says, 

concerning the little mountaln kingdom credulity and bigotry of its author, as well 

whose early annals it records are, however, as his better qoalities, may be seen in his 

well preserved — some of them being told as acoounts of the Sicilian Yespers (Cap. 193), 

they are found in the General Ghronicle of of the Canary Islands (Cap. 64), oí the 

Bpain, and some with additions and changes. earthquake of 1&04 (Cap. 200), and of the 

The iMrtlons where I have observed most election of Leo X. (Cap. 2&9). Of his 

traces of connecüon between the two are in prejudioe and partiality, his versión of the 

the Ghronicle of the Prince of Yiana, Book bold visit of the great Marqois oí Gadis to 

I. Chapters O to 14, as compared with the Isabella (Gap. 29), when c(Hnpared with 

latter portion of the General Ghronicle, Mr. Prescott's notioe of it (Part I. Chap. 6), 

Part IIL Sometimes the Prince deviates will give an idea } and of his intoleranoe, the 

from all received accounts, as when he calis chapters (110-114) about the Jews afford 

Cava the wife of Count Julián, instead of proof even beyond what might be expected 

his daughttr ¡ but, on the whole, his from his age. There is an imperfect articlo 

chronicle agrees with the oommon tradi- about Bernaldes in N. Antonio, Bib. Nov., 

tions and histories of the period to which but the best materials for his Ufe are in the 

H relates. egotism of his own Chronicle. 

> I owe my knowledge of this manu- Since the preceding note was published, 

script also to my frlend Mr. Prescott, whose an edition of the Ghronicle of Bernaldes 

oopy I have nsed. It consists of one hun- has appeared at Granada, 
dred and forty-^our chapters } and the 
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he has employed in this very account ; thus placing his 
Chronicle among the documenta important alike in the 
history of America and of Spain." 

The other chronicle of the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
liella is that of Femando del Pulgar, their Councillor of 
State, their Secretary, and their authorized Annalist. He 
was a person of much note in his time, but it is not known 
when he was born or when he died.^ That he was a man 
of wit and letters, and an acute observer of life, we know 
from his notices of the Famous Men of Castile, from his 
Commentary on the Coplas of Mingo Revulgo, and from 
a few spirited and pleasant letters to his friends that have 
been spared to us. But as a chronicler his merit is incon- 
siderable.® The early part of his work is not trustworthy, 
and the latter part, beginning in 1482 and ending in 1490, 
is brief in its narrativo, and tedious in the somewhat 
showy speeches with which it is burdened. The best of it 
is its style, which is often dignified ; but it is the style of 
history, rather than that of a chronicle ; and, indeed, the 
formal división of the work, according to its subjects, into 
three parts, as well as the philosophical reflections with 
which it is adorned, show that the ancients had been 
studied by its author, and that he was desirous to imítate 
them.®' Why he did not continué his account beyond 
1490, we cannot tell. It has been conjectured that he died 

w The chapten aboat Columbas are anev, at Saragossa, with its trae aathor's 

118-131. The account of Columbus* yisit ñame. The only other edition of it, and 

to him is in Cap. 131, and that of the man- by £Eur the best of the three, is the beautiful 

uscrípts intrusted to him is in Cap. 123. one. Valencia, 1780, folio. See the Prólogo 

He aays, that, when Columbus carne to to this edition for the mistake by which 

court in 1496, he was dressed as a Francis- Pulgares Chronicle was attributed to Iie- 

can monk, and wore the cord por devoción, brija. 

He cites Sir John Mandeville's Travels, and » fiead, for instanoe, the long speech oí 

seems to have read them (Cap. 123) ; a fact Oomez Manrique to the inhabitants of 

of some significance, when we bear inmind Toledo. (Parte II. c. 70.) It is one of the 

his connection with Columbus. best, and has a good deal of merit as an 

^ A notice of him is prefized to his oratorical composition, though its Román 

** Claros Varones" (Madrid, 1776, 4to) ; tone is misplaoed in such a chronicle. It 

but it is not mueh. We know from him- is a mistake, however, in the publisher of 

■elf that he was an oíd man in 1400. the edition of 1780, to suppose that Pulgar 

tt The first edition of his Chronicle, pub- first introduced these formal speeches into 

Ushed,byanaocident,asif itwerethework the Spanish. They occur, as has been 

of the fiunous Antonio de Lebrija, appeared ahready observed, in the Chronicles of 

in 1565, at Valladolid. But the error was Ayala, eighty or ninety years earlier. 
tooQ diácoyered, and in 1567 it was printed 
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then.**** But this is a mistake, for we have a well-written 
and pains-taking report, made by him to the queen, on the 
whole Moorish history of Granada, including the capture 
of the city in 1492.*^ 

The Ohronicle of Ferdinand and Isabella by Pulgar is 
the last instance of the oíd style of chronicling that should 
now be noticed ; for though, as we have already observed, 
it was long thought for the flignity of the monarchy that 
the stately form of authorized annals should be kept up, 
the free and original spirit that gave them life was no longer 
there. Chroniclers were appointed, like Feman de Ocampo 
and Mexia ; but the true chronicling style was gone by, 
not to return. 

^ ** Indicio harto probable de que falle- *^ This important docoment, which does 

ció antes de la toma de Granada,'* says Pulgar some honor as a statesman, is to be 

Martínez de la Rosa, " Hernán Pérez del found at lengüí in the Seminario Erudito, 

Pulgar, el de las Hazañas.'* Madrid, 1834, Madrid, 1788, Tom. XH. pp. 67-144. 
8to, p. 229. 

Ib* 



CHAPTER X. 

CHRONICLES OF PAETICULAR EVZNTS. — THB PASSO HONROSO. — THB 

SEGURO DE TORDESILLAS. CHRONICLES OF PARTICULAR PERSONS. 

PERO NIÑO. ALYARO DE LUNA. — GONZALVO DE CÓRDOVA. CHRON- 
ICLES OF TRAYELS. CLAVIJO, COLUMBUS, BALBOA, AND OTHERS. 

ROMANTIC CHRONICLES. RODERIC AND THB DESTRUCTION OF SPAIN. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SPANISH CHRONICLES. 

Chronicles of Particular Evenis, — It should be borne in 
mind that we have thus far traced only the Buccession of 
what may be called the general Spanish chronicles, which, 
prepared by royal hands or under royal authority, have 
set forth the history of the whole country, from its earliest 
beginningB and most fabulous traditions, down through its 
fierce wars and divisioñs, to the time when it had, by the 
final overthrow of the Moorish power, been settled into a 
quiet and compact monarchy. From their subject and 
character, they are, of course, the most important," and, 
generally, the most interesting, works of the class to 
which they belong. But, as might be expected from the 
influence they exercised and the popularity they enjoyed, 
they were often imitated. Many chronicles were written 
on a great variety of subjects, and many works in a chron- 
icling style which yet never bore the ñame. Most of 
them are of no valué. But to the few that, from their 
manner or style, deserve notice, we must now turn for a 
moment, beginning with those that refer to particular 
events. 

Two of these special chronicles relate to occurrences in 
the reign of John the Second, and are not only curious in 
The Passo themselves and for their style, but valuable, as 
Honroso, illustratiug thc manners of the time. The first, 
according to the date oY its events, is the " Passo Hon- 
roso,'' or the Passage of Honor, and is a formal account 

(174). 
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of a passage at arins which was held against all comeré in 
1434, at the bridge of Orbigo, near the city of León, dur- 
ing thirty ^ays, at a moment when the road was thronged 
with knights passing for a solemn festival to the neigh- 
boríng shrine of Santiago. The challenger was Suero de 
Quiñones, a gentleman of rank, who claimed to be thus 
emancipated from the service of wearing for a noble lady's 
Bake a chain of iron around his neck every Thursday. 
The aiTangements for this extraordinary toumament were 
all made under the king's authority. Nine champions, 
mantenedores, we are told, stood with Quiñones ; and at the 
end of the thirty days it was found that sixty-eight knights 
had adventured themselves against his claim, that six 
hundred and twenty-seven encounters had taken place, 
and that sixty-six lances had been broken ; — one knight, 
an Aragonese, having been killed, and many wounded, 
among whom were Quiñones and eight out of his nine 
fello w-champions . ^ 

Strange as all this may sound, and seeming to carry us 
back to the fabulous days when the knights of romance 

** Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban," 

and Rodamont maintained the bridge of Montpellier, for 
the sake of the lady of his love, it is yet all plain matter 
of fact, spread out in becoming style, by an eye-witness, 
with a fuU account of the ceremonies, both of chivalry 
and of religión, that accompanied it. The theory of the 
whole is, that Quiñones, in acknowledgment of being 
prisoner to a noble lady, had, for some time, weeklyworn 
her chains ; and that he was now to ransom himself from 

1 Some acoount of the Paseo Honroso is to tions of the original are preserved in it ver- 
be foand among the Memorabilia of the time batim, as in sections 1, 4, 7, 14, 74, 75, etc. 
in the "Crónica de Juan el n«>" (ad Ann. In other parts, it seems to have been dis- 
1433, Cap.. 6), and in Zurita, "Anales de flgured by Pineda. (Pellicer, note toDon 
Aragon"(Lib.XIV.c.22). The book itself, Quixote, Parte I. c. 49.) The poem of " Es- 
" £1 Passo Honroso," was prepared on the vero y Ahnedora," in twelve cantos, by D. 
spot, at Orbigo, by Delena, one of the au- Juan Maria Maury (Paris, 1840, 12mo), is 
thorixed scribes of John II. ; and was founded on the adventures reoorded in this 
abridged by Fr. Juan de Pineda, and pub- Ghronicle, and so is the " Passo Honroso," 
lished at Salamanca, in 1588, and agaln at by Don Ángel de Saaredra, Duque de Rivas, 
Madrid, under the auspices of the Acad- in four cantos, in the second yolume of his 
emy of History, in 1783 (4to). Large por- Works (Madrid, 1820-21, 2 tom. 12rao.). 
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this fanciful imprisonment by the payment of a certain 
numbér of real spears broken by him and his friends in 
fair fight. AU this, to be sure, is fantastic enough. But 
the ideas of love, honor, and religión, displayed in the 
proceedings of the champions,* who hear mass devoutly 
every day, and yet cannot obtain Christian burial for the 
Aragonese knight who is killed, and in the conduct of 
Quiñones himself, who fasts each Thursday, partly, it 
should seem, in honor of the Madonna, and partly in honor 
of his lady, — these and other whimsical incongruities are 
still more fantastic. They seem, indeed, as we read their 
record, to be quite worthy of the admiration expressed for 
them by Don Quixote in his argument with the wise canon,' 
but hardly worthy of any other ; so that we are surprised, 
at first, when we find them carefuUy recorded in the con- 
temporary Chronicle of King John, and filling, long after- 
wards, a sepárate chapter in the graver Annals of Zurita. 
And yet such a grand tournament was an important event 
in the age when it happened, and is highly illustrative of 
the contemporary manners.* History and chronicle, there- 
fore, alike did well to give it a place ; and, indeed, down 
to the present time, the curious and elabórate record of 
the details and ceremonies of the. Passo Honroso is of no 
little valué as one of the best exhibitions that remain to 
US of the genius of chivalry, and as quite the best exhi- 
bition of what has been considered the most characteristic 
of all the knightly institutions. 

The other work of the same period to which we have 
referred gives us, also, a striking view of the spirit of 
the times; one less picturesque, indeed, but not less in- 
structive. It is called "El Seguro de Tordesillas," the 

» See BecUona 23 and 64; and for a « Take the years Immediately about 1434, 

Btmnge vow made by one of the vounded in which the Passo Honroso occorred, and 

knlghts, that he vould never again make we find four or five instances. (Crónica de 

love to nuns as he faad done, see Sect. 26. Juan el Ho, 1433, Cap. 2 •, 1434, Cap. 4 } 

< Don Quixote makes precisely such a 1435, Gap. 3 and 8 *, 1436, Cap. 4.) In- 

use of the Passo Honroso as mlght be ex- deed, the Chronicle is foll of them, and in 

pected flrom the perverso acnteness so often several the Gieat Constable Alvaro de Lu* 

■hown by madmen, — one of the many na figures, 
instances in which we see Cervantes* nioe 
observation of tiie workings of human n»- 
ture. (Parte I. c 49.) 
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Pledge or the Truce of Tordesillas, and relates to a series 
of conferences held in 1439, between John the Second 
and a body of his nobles, headed by his own son, 
who, in a seditious and violent manner, ínter- de Tordesn- 
fered in the affairs of the kingdom, in order to ^* 
break down the influence of the Constable de Luna.* It 
receives its peculiar ñame from the revolting circumstance 
that, even in the days of the Passo Honroso, and with 
some of the knights who figured in that gorgeous show 
for the parties, true honor was yet sunk so low in Spain, 
that none could be found on either side of this great 
quarrel — not even the King or the Prínce — whose 
word would be taken as a pledge for the mere personal 
safety of those who should be engaged in the discussions 
at Tordesillas. It was necessary, therefore, to find some 
one not strictly belonging to either party, who, invested 
with higher powers, and even with supremo military con- 
trol, should become the depositary of the general faith, 
and, exercising an authority limited only by his own 
sense of justice, b*e obeyed alike by the exasperated sov- 
ereign and his rebellious subjects.® 

This proud distinction was given to Pedro Fernandez 
de Velasco, commonly called the Good or Faithful Count 
Haro ; and ther " Seguro de Tordesillas,'' pre- 
pared by him some time afterwards, shows how nandez de 
honorably he executed the extraordinary trust. ®^*®°®' 
Pew historical works can challenge such absoluto authén- 
ticity. The documents of the case, constituting the chief 
part of it, are spread out before the reader ; and what 
does not rest on their foundation rests on that word of the 
Good Count to which the lives of whatever was most dis- 
tinguished in the kingdom had jusVbeen fearlessly trusted. 
As might be expected, its characteristics are simplicity 
and plainness, not elegance or eloquence. It is, in fact, 
a coUection of documents, but it is an interesting and a 

■ The " Seguro de Tordesillas " was flrat phrase used by the principal personages on 

printed at Milán, 1611 ; but the only other this occasion, and, among the rest, by the 

edition, that of Madrid, 1784 (4to), ís much Constable Alraro de Luna, to signity that 

better. they are not, for the time being, bound to 

« " Nos desnaturamos," " We folsity our obey even the king. (Seguro, Cap. 8.) 
satures," is the striking oíd Castilian 
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melancholy record. The compact thatwas made led to 
no permanent good. The Count soon withdrew, iU at 
ease, to his own estates ; and in lesa than two years his 
unhappy and weak master was assaíled anew, and be- 
sieged in Medina del Campo, by his rebellious family and 
their adherents/ After this, we hear little of Count 
Haro, except that he continued to assist the king from 
time to time in his increasing troubles, until, wom out 
with fatigue of body and mind, he retired from the world, 
and passed the last ten years of his life in a monastery, 
which he had himself founded, and where he died at the 
age of threescore and ten.* 

Chronicles of Faríicular Persona . — But while remark- 
able evenis, like the Passage of Arms at Orbigo and the 
Pledge of Tordesillas, were thus appropriately recorded, 
the remarkable men of the time could hardly fail occasion- 
ally to find fit chroniclers. 

Pero Niño, Count de Buelna, who flourished between 

1379 and 1453, is the first of them. He was a distin- 

guished naval and military cómmander in the 

reigns of Henry the Third and John the Second ; 

and his Chronicle is the work of Gutierre Diez de Gamez, 

who was attached to his person from the time Pero Niño 

was twenty-three years oíd, and boasted the distinction 

Ouüerre Di- of beiug his staudard-boaror in many a rash and 

ez de Gamez. bjoody fight. A moro faithful chronicler, or one 

more imbued with knightly qualities, can hardly be found. 

He may be well compared to the ''Loyal Serviteur,'' the 

biographer of the Chevalier Bayard ; and, like him, not 

only enjoyed the confidence of his master, but shared his 

spirit.® His accounts of the education of Pero Niño, 

• • 

7 See Crónica de Juan el ü», 144(Mkl Chronicle ; — a rare drcumstanoe in such 

and 1444, Cap. 3. Well might Manrique, commentaries on Spanish poetry. 
in his beautiñil Coplas on the instability of s Palgar (Claros Varones de Castilla, 

fortune, break forth, — Madrid, 1776, 4to, Titulo 3) gives a beauti- 

Que -e hizo el Rey I>on Juan? '^o 1*1*^^7' **'?' t. « «- „ 

Loa Infante* de Aragón, * The « Crónica de Don Pero Nmo " waa 

Que se hizieron? cited early and often, as containing import- 

Quc ftae de tanto galán, ant materials for the history of the reign 

Que ftie de tanta invención, ^j g^^ry HI., but was not printed untU it 

Comotruxeron? ^^ ^^ ^^ j^^^ Eugenio de Llaguno 

Luis de Aranda's commentary on this pas- Amirola (Madrid, 1782, 4to) j who, how- 

■age is good, and well illustrates the oíd eyer, has omitted a good deal of what he 
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and of the counsels given him by his tutor ; ^^ of Pero's 
mamage to his first wife, the lady Oonstance de Gue- 
bara ; " of his cruises against the corsairs and Bey of 
Tunis ;" of the part he took in the war against England, 
after the death of Kichard the Second, when he com- 
manded an expedition that made a descent on Comwall, 
and, according to his chronicler, burnt the town of Poole, 
and took Jersey and Guemsey ; ^ and, finally, of his 
share in the common war against Granada, which hap- 
pened in the latter part of his life, and under the leading 
of the Constable Alvaro de Luna/* are all interesting and 
curious, and told with simplicity and spirit. But the 
most characterístic and amusing passages of the Chron- 
icle are, perhaps, those that relate, one to Pero Niño's 
gallant visit at Girfontaine, near Eouen, the residence of 
the oíd Admiral of Franco and his gay young wife," 
and another to the course of his true love for Beatrice, 
daughter of the Infante Don John, the lady who, after 
much opposition, and many romantic dangers, became his 
second wife/^ ünfortunately, we know nothing about 
the author of all this entertaining history, except what he 
modestly tells us in the work itself ; but we cannot doubt 
that he was as loyal in his life as he claims to be in his 
true-hearted account of his master's adventures and 
achievements. 

Next after Pero Niño's Chronicle comes that of the 
Constable Don Alvaro de Luna, the leading spirit of the 
reign of John the Second, almost from the mo- Alvaro de 
ment when, yet a child, he appeared as a page at ^^*°** 
court in 1408, down to 1453, when he perished on the 
scafifold, a victim to his own haughty ambition, to the 
jealousy of the nobles •nearest the throne, and to the 

calis ** ÜAbulas caballarescos." Instancea u Parte n. c. 16-40. 

of Buch omiasions occur in Parte I. c. 15, ^* Parte III. o. 11, eto. 

Parte II. c. 18, 40, etc., and I cannot but u. Parte II. c. 31, 36. 

think Don Eugenio would have done better ^^ Parte m. c. 3-6. The love of Pero 

to print the vhole ; especially the whole of Niño for the lady Beatrice comes, also, into 

what he saya he found in the part which he the poetry of the time } for he employed 

calis ^ lok Crónica de los Beyes de Ingla- YiUasandino, a poet of the age of Henry n. 

térra." and IIi;, and John II., to write verses for 

10 See Parte I. c. 4. him, addresaed to her. (See Castro, BibL 

" Parte I. c. 14, 15. Eep., Tom. I. pp. 271 and 274.) 
» Parte n. c. 1-14. 
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guilty weakness of the king. Who was the author of the 
Chronicle is unknown.^^ But, from internal evidence, he 
was probably an ecclesiastic of some learning, and cer- 
tainly a retainer of the Constable, much about his person, 
and sincerely attached to him. It reminds us, at once, of 
the fine oíd Life of Wolsey by his Gentleman Xlsher, 
Cavendish ; for both works were written after the fall 
of the great men whose Uves they record, by persons 
who had served and loved them in their prosperity, and 
who now vindicated their memories with a grat^fiíl and 
trusting affection, which often renders even their style 
of writing beautiñü by its earnestness, and sometimes 
eloquent. The Chronicle of the Constable is, of course, 
the oldest. It was composed between 1463 and 1460, or 
about a century before Cavendish's Wolsey. It is grave 
and stately, sometimes too stately ; but there is a great 
air of reality about it. The account of the siege of Palen- 
zuela,^ the striking description of the Constable's per- 
son and bearing,*^ the scene of the royal visit to the favor- 
ite in his castle at Escalona, with the festivities that 
foUowed,* and, above all, the minute and painful details 
of the Constable's fall from power, his arrest, and death,^ 
show the freedom and spirit of an eye-witness, or, at 
least, of a person entirely familiar with the whole matter 
about which he writes. It is, therefore, among the rich- 

17 The <* Crónica de Don Alvaro de Luna " persons the ñames offavoritea or priva^ 

was flrst printed at Milán, 1546 (folio), by does." Mariana, who never disgaises the 

one of the Constable*s descendants, but, faults or crhnes of the Great Constable, still 

notwithstanding its valué and interest, only counts him among those ** eversos invldii 

one edition has been published since,— popular!.'* (De Bege, 1699, p. 383.) 

that by Flores, the diUgent Secretary of " Tit. 91-96, with the flattering piece of 

the Academy of History (Madrid, 1784, poetry by the court poet, Juan de Mena, 

4to). Wolf, in the notes to the Germán on the wound of the Constable during the 

translation of this History (Band I. p. 684- siege. * 

6) Buggests, on the authority of the Boletín i» Tít. 68. 

Bibliográfico of Madrid, 1849, that Antonio » Tit. 74, etc. 

Castellanos ?ra8 its author. He was not « Tít. 127, 128. Some of the details — 

aware, I suppose, that this suggestion had the Constable's composed countenanoe and 

been disposed of by Flores in his PrefisM», manner, as he rodé on his mulé to the 

pp. vil. sqq. ^^ Privado del Bey " was the place of death, and the awfül silence of the 

oommon style of Alvaro de Luna j — ^^ Tan multitude that preceded his execution, with 

privado," as Manrique calis him j — aword the universal sob that foUowed it — are ad- 

whlch almoet became English, for Lord mlrably set forth, and show, I think, that 

Bacon, in his twenty-seventh Essay, says, the author witnessed what he so weU 

«The modem languages give unto such describes. 
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est and most interesting of the'old Spanish chronicles, 
and quite indispensable to one who would comprehend the 
troubled spirit of the period to which it relates ; the 
period known as that of the bandos, or armed feu^s, when 
the whole country was broken into partios, each in war- 
like array, fighting for its own head, but none fully sub- 
^ mitting to the royal authority. 

The last of the chronicles of individuáis written in the 
spirit of the eider times that it is necessary to notice is that 
of Gonzalvo de Córdova, " the Great Captain," oonzaivo 
who flourished from the period immediately pre- ^^ c^i^ova. 
ceding the war of Granada to that which begins the reign 
of Charles the Fifth ; and who produced an impression on 
the Spanish nation hardly equalled since the earlier days 
of that great Moorish contest, the cyclus of whose héroes 
Gonzalvo seems appropriately to cióse up. It was about 
1626 that the Emperor Charles the Fifth desired one of 
the favorito followers of Gonzalvo, Hernán Pérez 
del Pulgar, to prepare an account of his great m dei Pui- 
leader's life. A better person could not easily ^"* 
have been selected. For he is not, as was long supposed, 
Fernando del Pulgar, the wit and courtier of the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.^ Ñor is the work he produced the 
poor and duU chronicle of the life of Gonzalvo, first printed 
in 1559, and often attributed to him.® But he is that bold 
knight who, with a few followers, penetrated to the very 
centre of Granada, then all in arms, and, affixing an Ave 
Mana, with the sign of the cross, to the doors of the 
principal mosque, consecrated itB massive pile to the ser- 

^ The mistake between the two Pulgars times, see Nic. Antonio (Bit>. Nora, Tom. 

•j — one called Hernán Peres del Pulgar, and I. p. 387), who seems to be sadly confused 

í the other Fernando del Pulgar — seems to about the whole matter. 

haré been madewhiletheywerebothallre. ^This dull oíd anonjnnouB chronicle Is 

At least, 1 80 infer from the foUowiug good- the " Chronica llamada de las dos Conquis- 

humored passage In a letter from the latter tas de Ñapóles," etc., the first edition of 

to híB correspondent, Pedro de Toledo : which is a folio in black letter, printed at 

** E pues queréis saber como me aveis de Zaragoza in 1559, and reprinted at Seville 

llamar, sabed. Señor, que me llaman Fer- in 1580 and 1582, and at Alcalá in 1584. 

nando,e me llamaban e llamaran Fernando, In the first edition, to which my copy be- 

e si me dan el Maestrazgo de Santiago, longs, it is dedicated to Biego Hurtado 

también Femando,** etc. (Letra XII., Mad- de Mendoza, and is attributed, — falsely, of 

lid, 1776, 4to, p. 153.) For the mistakes course, — in the Introduction, to Hernando 

I made conceming them in more modern Peres del Pulgar, Señor del Salar. 

16 
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vice of Christianity, while Ferdinand and Isabella were 
still beleaguering the city without ; an heroic adventure, 
with which his country rang from side to side at the time, 
and whicji has not since been forgotten, either in its bai- 
lada or in its popular drama." 

As might be expected from the character of its author, 
— who, to distinguish him from the courtly and peaceful 
Pulgar, waswell called " He of the Aclvievements," El de 
las Hazañas, — the book he offered to his monarch is not a 
regular life of Gonzalvo, but rather a rude and vigorous 
sketch of him, entitled " A Small Part of the Achieve- 
ments of that Excellent Person called the Great Gaptain,'' 
or, as is elsewhere yet more characteristically said, " of 
the achievements and solemn virtues of the Great Cap- 
tain, both in peace and war." ^ The modesty of the 
author is as remarkable as his adventurous spirit. He is 
hardly seen at all in his narrative, while his love and devo- 
tion to his great leader give a fervor to his style, which, 
notwithstanding a frequent display of very unprofitable 
leaming, renders his work both original and striking, and 
brings out his hero in the sort of bold relief in which he 
appeared to the admiration of his contemporaries. So me 
parts of it, notwithstanding its brevity, are remarkable 
even for the details they afford ; and some of the speeches, 

9* Pulgar was permitted by his admiring probably firom the reign of Philip IV. My 

Borereigns to have his burial-plaoe where copy of it is printed in 1793. Martínez de 

he knelt when he afiSxed the Ave María to la Rosa speaks of seeing it acted, and of the 

the door of the mosque, and his descend- strong impresslon it produoed on his yoath- 

ants still preserve his tomb there with be- ful imagination. 

coming leverence, aiad still occupy ' the ^ The Life of the Great Captain, by Pul- 

most distingoished place in the choir of gar, was printed at SevOIe, by Cromberger, 

the cathedral, which was originally granted in 1527 ; bat only one copy of this edition 

to him and to his heirs male inrlght Une. — the one in the possession of the Boyal 

(Alcántara, Historia de Granada, Granada, Spanish Academy — conld be found by 

1846, 8yo, Tom. DT., p. 102 ; and the curí- Martínez de la Rosa. From this he caused 

ous documenta collected by Martínez de la a reprint to be made at Biadríd in 1884, en- 

Rosa in his "Hernán Pérez del Pulgar,»' tltled "Hernán Pérez del Pulgar, Bosquejo 

pp. 279-283, ftnr which see next note.) The Histórico," adding to It a pleasant láfe of 

oldest play known to me on the gubject of Pulgar and valuable notes ; so that we now 

Hernán Perra del Pulgares achievement is have this very curtous little book in an 

" £1 Cerco de Santa Fe," in the flrst volume agreeable form for leading, -> Uianks to the 

of Lope de Vega*s " Comedias " (Valladolid, zeal and literary curíosity of the distln- 

1604, 4to). But ibñ one commonly repre- guished Spanish statesman who discovered 

sented is by an unknown author, and it. The original work, howeyer, is not 

founded on Lope's. It is called " El Trí- quite as rare as he supposed. I have a 

onfo del Ave María," and is said to be copy of it in black letter folio, 1627, fT. 24, 

" de un Ingenio de esta Corte," dating remarkably well preserved. 
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like that of the Alfaquí to the distracted parties in Gran- 
ada,* and that of Gonzalvo to the population of the Albay- 
cin,^ Bavor of eloquence as well as wisdom. Regarded 
as the outline of a great man's character, few sketches 
have more an air of truth ; though, perhaps, considering 
the adventurous and warlike lives both of the author and 
his subject, nothing in the book is more remarkable than 
the spirit of humanity that pervades it.* 

Chronicles of Travels, — In the same style with the his- 
tories of their kings and great men, a few works should be 
noticed in the nafure of travels, or histories of travellers, 
though not always bearing the ñame of Chronicles. 

The oldest of them, which has any valué, is an account 
of a Spanish embassy to Tamerlane, the great Tartar 
potentate and conqueror. Its origin is singular. Henry 
the Third of Castile, whose aífairs, partly in consequence 
of his marriage with Catherine, daughter of EmbasBy to 
Shakspeare's " time-honored Lancaster," were Tameriane. 
in a more fortúnate and quiet condition than those of his 
immediate predecessors, seems to have been smitten in his 
prosperity with a desire to extend his fame to the rémotest 
countries of the earth ; and for this purpose, we are told, 
sought to establish friendly relations with the Greek Em- 
peror at Constantinople, with the Sultán of Babylon, with 
Tamerlane or Timour Bec the Tartar, and even with the 
fabulous Préster John of that shadowy India which was 
then the subject of so much speculation. 

What was the result of all this widely spread diplomacy, 
so extraordinary at the end of the fourteenth century, we 
do not know, except that the fírst ambassadors sent to 
Tamerlane and Bajazet chanced actually to be present at 
the great and decisivo battle between those two prepon- 
derating powers of the East, and that Tamerlane sent a 

9> Ed. Martines de la Bosa, pp. 165, 166. translatlon of Petrarca's Bialognes, " De 

27 Ibld., pp. 169-162. Remedils utriusque Fortuxue,*' was made, 

* HerDan Pérez del Pulgar, el de las at his especial reqaest, into fine oíd Cas- 

Basañas, was bom in 1461, and died in tillan, by Francisco de Madrid. (N. Ant. 

1531. Bib. Noy. Tom. I. p. 442.) I haré a oopy 

It may be worth while to add here, ín ofit — a most beooming black letter folio — 

oonnection with the Oreat Captain, that a printed at ^arago^a, 1623. 
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splendid embassy in retum, with Bome of thé spoils of his 
victory, among which were two fair captives who figure 
in the Spanish poetry of the time.* King Henry was not 
ungrateful for such a tribute of respect, and, to acknowl- 
edge it, despatched to Tameriane three persona RnyGonzaie» 
of his court, one of whom, Euy González de ^ ciaryo. 
Clavijo, has left us a minute account of the whole embassy, 
its adventures and its results. This account was first pub- 
lished by Argote de Molina, the careful antiquary of the 
time of Philip the Second,** and was then called, probably 
in order to give it a more winning title, " The Life of the 
Great Tameriane," — Vida del Gran Tamurlan, — though it 
is, in fact, a diary of the voyagings and residences of the 
ambassadors of Henry the Third, beginning in May, 1403, 
when they embarked at Puerto Santa María, near Gadiz, 
and ending in March, 1406, when they landed there on 
their retum. 

In the course of it, we have a description of Constanti- 
nople, which is the more curious because it is given at the 
moment when it tottered to its fall ; ^ of Trebizond, with 
its Greek churches and clergy ;^ of Teherán, now the cap- 
ital of Persia ; ® and of Samarcand, where they found the 
great Conqueror himself, and were entertained by him with 
a series of magnificent festivals continuing almost to the 
moment of his death,^ which happened while they were 
at his court, and was followed by troubles embarrassing to 
their homeward joumey.^ The honest Clavijo seems to 
have been well pleased to lay down his commission at the 
feet of his sovereign, whom he found at Alcalá ; and though 
he lingered about the court for a year, and was one of the 
witnesses of the Mng's wiU at Christmas, yet on the death 

^ Discurso hecho por Argote de Molina, the chnrch of San Juan de la Piedra, is very 

sobre el Itinerario de Buy González de quaint, and shovs great simplicity of man- 

Clavijo, Madrid, 1782, 4to, p. 3. ners at the imperial court : *^The Emperor 

^ The edition of Argote de Molina was went to hunt, and left the keys with the 

published in 1582 *, and there is only one Empress his wife, and whenshe gave them 

other, the yerygood one printedat Madrid, she forgot to giv« those where the said 

1782, 4to. relies were,»' etc., p. 62. 

" They were much struck with the works «* Page 84, etc. 

in mosaic in Constantinople, and mention ^ Page 118, etc. 

them repeatedly, pp. 61, 69, and elsewhere. « Pages 149-198. 

The reason why they did not, on the first » Page 207, etc. 
day, see all the relies they wished to see in 
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of Henry he retired to Madrid, his native place, where he 
spent the last foui or five years of his life, and where, in 
1412, he was buried in the convent of Saint Francis, with 
his fathers, whose chapel he had piously rebuilt.^ 

His travels will not, on the whole, suflfer by a compari- 
Bon with those of Marco Polo or Sir John Mandeville ; 
for, though his discoveries are much less in extent than 
those of the Venetian merchant, they are, perhaps, as 
remarkable as those of the English adventurer, while the 
manner in which he has presented them is superior to that 
of either. His Spanish loyalty and his Catholic faith are 
every where apparent. He plainly believes that his modest 
embassy is making an impression of his king^s power and 
importance, on the countless and careless multitudes of 
Asia, which will not be effaced ; while in the luxurious 
capital of the Greek empire he seems to look for little but 
the apocryphal relies of saints and apostles which then 
burdened the shrines of its churches. With all this, how- 
ever, we may be content, because it is national ; but when 
we find him filling the island of Ponza with buildings 
erected by Virgil,^ and afterwards, as he passes Amalfi, 
taking note of it only because it contained the head of 
Saint Andrew,^ we are obliged to recall his frankness, his 
zeal, and all his other good qualities, before we can be 
quite reconciled to his ignorance. Mariana, indeed, inti- 
mates that, after all, his stories are not to be wholly 
believed. But, as in the case of other early travellers, 
whose accounts were often discredited merely because they 
were so strange, more recent and careful inquiries have 
confirmed Clavijo's narrative ; and we may now trust to 
his faithfulness as much as to the vigilant and penetrating 
spirit he shows constantly, except when his religious 

w H\}08 de Madrid, üastres en Santidad, history of the Spanish capital. A Life of 

Dignidades, Armas, Ciencias, y Artes, Dic- Clavijo is to be found in it, Tom. IV. p. 302. 

cionario Histórico, sa Autor D. Joseph Ant. s^ " Hay en eUa grandes edificios de muy 

Alvares y Baena, Natural de la misma grande obra, que fizo Tirgilio," p. 30. 

Villa-, Madrid, 1789-«1, 4 tom. 4t0 5— a » AUhe says of Amalfi is, «Y en esta 

book whose materlals, somewhat crudely ciudad de MaUá dicen que está la cabesa 

put together, are abundant and important, de Sant Andrés." p. 33. 
especially in what relates to the literary 

16* 
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^th, or bis hardly less religioua loyalty, interferes with 
its exercige.* 

But the great voyagings, of the Spaniards were not des- 
tined to be in tbe £ast. Tbe Portugnese, led on oríg- 
SpanUh inally by Prince Henry, one of the most extraor- 
voyagíiigs. (jinary men of bis age, bad, as it were, already 
appropriated to tbemsolves tbat quarter of the world, by 
discovering tbe easy route of tbe Cape of Good Hope ; 
and, botb by the right of discovery and by tbe provisions 
of the well-known Papal bull and the equally well-known 
treaty of 1419, bad cautiously cut off their great rivals, 
tbe Spaniards, from all adventure in that direction ; leav- 
ing open to tbem only tbe wearisome waters that were 
stretched out unmeasured towards tbe West. Happily, 
bowever, tbere was one man to wbose courage even tbe 
terrors of tbis unknown and dreaded ocean were but spurs 
and incentives, and wbose gifted visión, thougb 
sometimes dazzled from tbe beight to which he 
rose, could yet see, beyond the waste of waves, tbat broad 
continent which bis fervent imagination deemed needful to 
balance tbe world. It is trae, Columbus was not born a 
Spaniard. But his spirít was eminently Spanisb. His 
loyalty, his religious faitb and enthusiasm, bis love of 
great and extraordinary adventure, were all Spanisb rather 
than Italian, and were all in barmony with tbe Spanisb 
national cbaracter, when he became a part of its glory. 
His own eyes, he tells us, bad watched tbe silver cross, 
as it slowly rose, for tbe first time, above the towers of 
tbe Albambra, announcing to tbe world tbe final and abso- 
luto overthrow of the infidel power in Spain ; ^ and from 

w Mariana says that the Itinerarj con- Vuestras Altezas en las torres de Alfiun- 
tains " machas otras cosas asaz maravillo- bra," etc. Navarrete, Colección de los Vi- 
sas, si verdaderas.*' (Hlst., Lib. XIX. c. ajes y Descubrimientos que hicieron por 
11.) But Blanco White, in his ** Varié- Mar los Españoles desde Pines del Siglo 
dades '* (Tom. I. pp. 316-318), shows, from XV., Madrid, 1825, 4to. Tom. I. p. 1 *,— a 
an examination of Clavijo's Itlnerary, by work admirably edited, and of great valué, 
Major Rennell, and from other sources, that as containing the auttientic materials for 
its general fidelity may be depended upon. the history of the discovery of America. 

^ In the account of his first voyage, ren- Old Bemaldez, the friend of Columbus, de- 
dered to his sovereigns, he says he was in scribes more exactly what Columbus saw: 
1492 at Granada, " adonde, este presente " E mostraron en la mas alta torre primera- 
año, á dos dias del mes de Enero, por fuerza mente el estandarte de Jesn Cristo, que fue 
de armas, vide poner las banderas reales de la Santa Cruz de plata, que el rey traia 
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that period, — or one even earlier, when some poor monka 
from Jerusalem had been at the camp of the two sove- 
reigns before Granada, praying for help and protection 
against the unbelievers in Palestine, — he had conceived 
the grand project of consecrating the untold wealth ¿^e 
trusted to find in his westward discoveries, by devoting it 
to the rescue of the Holy City, and of the sepulchre of 
Christ ; thus achieving, by his single power and resources, 
what all Christendom and its ages of crusades had failed 
to accoraplish.*^ 

Gradually these and other kindred ideas took firm pos- 
session of his mind, and are found occasionally in his 
later joumals, letters, and speculations, giving to his oth- 
erwise quiet and dignified style a tone elevated and im- 
passioned like that of prophecy. It is true that his 
adventurous spirit, when the mighty mission of his life 
was upon him, rose above all this, and, with a purged 
visión and through a clearer atmosphere, saw, from the 
outset, what he at last so gloriously accomplished ; but 
still, as he presses onward, there not unfrequently break 
from him words which leave no doubt that, in his secret 
heart, the foundations of his great hopes and purposes 
were laid in some of the most magnifícent illusions that 
are ever permitted to fill the human mind. He believed 
himself to be, in some degree at least, inspired ; and to 
be chosen of Heaven to fulfil certain- of the solemn and 
grand prophecies of the Oíd Testament.** He wrote to 

siempre en la santa conquista consigo.'* mlght there acqulre In thls sacred sertioe. 

Hist. de los Beyes GatóUcos, Cap. 102, MS. (Navarrete, Colección, Tom. II. p. 282.) 
The same striklngaccountof the flrstsym- « Navarrete, Colección, Tom. I. pp; 

bol of conquest that was raised to mark x1yí11.-x1íz. But Navarrete is wrong in 

the fiül of Granada— the cruz de plata— referring to the Eighteenth Psalm, as he 

is to be found in Marmoles Bebelion de los does. It is the Nineteenth^ as is exactly 

Moriscos (1(KX), f. 26. a.), where we are told stated in the Giustiniani Polyglott Psalter, 

that it was xaised at the orders of Ferdi- Qenoa, 1616, Fol., where the fourth verse 

nand and Isabella, by the Cardinal Arch- is referred to— "Their Une is gono out 

bishop of Toledo. through all the earth, and their words to 

^ This appears from his letter to the Pope, the end of the world •, " adding, as a com- 

February, 1502, in which he says, he had mentary to it, a notioe of Columbus, his 

oounted upon fumishing, in twelre years, life and his discoveries, in which the editor 

10,000 horse and 100,000 foot soldiers for and oommentator may sometimes have been 

the conquest of the Holy City, and that his inexact, as Ferdinand Columbus, in his life 

undertaking to discover new oountaries was of his fkther (cap. 2), complains that he 

with the view of spending the means he was ; but in which, as a oontemporary of 
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his sovereigne, in 1501, that he had been induced to under- 
take his voyages to the Indies, not by virtue of human 
Scriptorai knowlcdge, but by a Divine impulse, and by the 
predictíonB. forcc of Scriptural prcdiction.^ He declared that 
t\^ world could not continué to exist more than a hundred 
and fifty-five years longer, and that, many a year before 
that period, he counted the recovery of the Holy City to 
be sure.** He expressed his belief that the terrestrial 
paradise, about which he cites the fanciful speculations 
of Saint Ambrose and Saint Augustin, would be found in 
the Southern regions of those newly discovered lands, 
which he describes with so charming an amenity, and that 
the Orinoco was one of the mystical rivers issuing from 
it ; intimating, at the same time, that, perchance, he alone 
of mortal men would, by the Divine will, be enabled to 
reach and enjoy it.^ In a remarkable letter of sixteen 
pages, addressed to his sovereigns from Jamaica in 1503, 



Columbas, and pnblishing bis work in the 
city of which he declares the preat admiral 
— vho had then been dead only ten yeara 
— to haré been a natire, his aooount is 
yerj important. On this particular verse 
ofthe 19th Psalm, he says: "Colombus 
frequenter prsedicabat se a Deo electum 
ut per ipsum adimpletor haec prophetia." 
In Navarrete (Tom. II. pp. 262-273) there 
is other ctirious matter to the same effect, 
from the haod of Columbas himselL I owe 
the correction of Nararrete*8 error to my 
friend, Qeorge Lirermore, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, who has in his precióos library a 
oopy of the Oiustiniani Folyglott, which, 
when he pointed out the mistake to me, I 
did not own. 

^ " Ya dije que para la esecucion de la 
impresa de las Indias no me aproyechó 
razón ni matemática ni mapamundos j — 
llenamente se cumplió lo que di^o Isaías, y 
esto es lo que deseo de escrebir aqui por le 
reducir á Y. A. á memoria, y porque se 
alegren del otro que yo le dije de Jerusalen 
por las mesmas autoridades, de la qual im- 
presa, si fe hay, tengo por muy cierto la 
Vitoria." Letter of Columbus to Ferdinand 
and Isabella (Navarrete, Col., Tom. II. p. 
265). And elsewhere in the same letter he 
says t " Yo dije que diría la razón que ten- 
go de la restitución de la Casa Santa á la 
Santa Iglesia } digo qoe yo dejo todo mi 



navegar desde edad nueva y las pláticas 
que yo haya tenido con tanta gente en tan- 
tas tierras y de tantas setas, y dejo las tan- 
tas artes y escritoras de que yo dije arriba ; 
solamente me tengo á la Santa y Sacra £s- 
critura y á algunas autoridades proféticas 
de algunas personas santas, que por reve- 
lación divina han dicho algo desto.*' (Ibid., 
p. 263.) 

^ " Segnnd esta cuenta, no falta, salvo 
ciento e cincuenta y cinco años, para com- 
plimiento de siete mil, en loe quales digo 
arriba por las autoridades dichas qae habrá 
de fenecer el mondo." (Ibid, p. 264.) 

^ See the very beaotiñü passage aboot 
the Orinoco Biver, mixed with prophetical 
interpretations, in his aocoont of his third 
voyage, to the King and Queen (Navar- 
rete, Col., Tom. I. pp. 266, etc.), a singular 
mixture of practical judgment and wild, 
dreamy speculation. " I believe," he says, 
** that there is the terrestrial paradise, at 
which no man can arrive exoept by the 
Divine will,"— «Creo, que allá es el Pa- 
raíso terrenal, adonde no puede llegar nadie, 
salvo por voluntad divina." The bonest 
Clavijo thought he had found another river 
of Paradlle on just the opposíte slde of the 
earth, as he Joumeyed to Samarcand, nearly 
a century before. (Vida del Gran Tamor* 
lan, p. 137.) 
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and written with a forcé of style hardly to be found in 
anything similar at the same períod, he gives a moving 
account of a miraculous visión, which he believed had 
been vouchsafed to him for his consolation, when at Vera- 
gua, a few months before, a body of his men, sent to obtain 
salt and water, had been cut off by the nativos, thus leav- 
ing him outside the mouth of the river in great peril. 

" My brother and the rest of the people," he says, 
" were in a vessel that remained within, and I was left 
solitary on a coast so dangerous, with a strong yjg,^,^ ^^ 
fever and grievously worn down. Hope of es- Coiumbus. 
cape was dead within me. I climbed aloft with difficulty, 
calling anxiously and not without many tears for help 
upon your Majesties' captains from all the four winds of 
heaven. But none made me answer. Wearied and still 
moaning, I fell asleep, and heard a pitiful voice which 
said : ' O fool, and slow to trust and serve thy God, the 
God of all I What did He more for Moses, or for David 
His servant ? Ever since thou wast born, thou hast been 
His especial charge. When He saw thee at the age 
wherewith He was content. He made thy ñame to sound 
marvellously on the earth. The Indios, which are a part 
of the worid, and so rich, He gave them to thee for thine 
own, and thou hast divided them unto others as seemed 
good to thyself, for He granted thee power to do so. Of 
the barriers of the great ocean, which were bound up with 
such mighty chains, He hath given unto thee the keys. 
Thou hast been obeyed in many lands, and thou hast 
gained an honored ñame among Christian men. What 
did He more for the people of Israel when He led them 
forth from Egypt ? or for David, whom from a shepherd 
He made king in Judea ? Turn thou, then, again unto 
Him, and confess thy sin. His mercy is infinite. Thine 
oíd age shall not hinder thee of any great thing. Many 
inheritances hath He, and very great. Abraham was above 
a hundred years oíd when he begat Isaac ; and Sarah, was 
she young ? Thou callest for uncertain help ; answer, Who 
hath afflicted thee so much and so often? God or the 
world? The privileges and promises that God giveth, 
He breaketh not, ñor, after He hath received service, doth 
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He say that thus wae not His mind, and that His meaning 
was other. Neither punisheth' He, in order to hide a re- 
fusal of justice. What He promiseth, that He fiílfiUeth, 
and yet more. And doth the world thus ? I have told 
thee what thy Maker hath done for thee, and what He 
doth for all. Even now He in part showeth thee the re- 
ward of the sorrows and dangers thou hast gone through 
in serving others.' All this heard I, as one half dead ; 
but answer had I none to words so true, save tears for my 
sins. And whosoever it míght be that thus spake, he 
ended, saying, 'Fear not; be of good cheer; all these 
thy griefs are written in marble, and not without cause.' 
And I aróse as soon as I might, and at the end of nine days 
the weather became calm." ^ 

Three years afterwards, in 1606, Columbus died at 
Valladolid, a disappointed, broken-hearted oíd man ; little 
comprehending what he had done for mankind, and still 
less the glory and horaage that through all fiíture gener- 
ations awaited his name.*'^ 

But the mantle of his devout and heroic spirit fell on 
none of his successors. The discoveries of the new con- 

4B See the letter to Verdinand and Isa- letter to the soverelgns aboat his fourth and 

bella conceming his fouith and last royage, last voyage, which conttdns the aoooont of 

dated Jamaica, 7 July, 1603, in which this his visión at Yeragua. (Navarrete, Col., 

extraordinary passage occors. (Navarrete, Tom. L pp. 296-312.) 4. Fiíteen miscel- 

CoL, Tom. I. p. 303.) laneous letters. (Uiid., Tom. I. pp. 330- 

47 To those who wish to know more of 862.) 6. His speculations about the proph- 

Columbus as a writer than can be properly ecies (Tom. II. pp. 260-273), and his letter 

sought in a classical liíe of him, like that of to the Pope (Tom. H. pp. 280-282). But, 

Irving, I commend as precióos : 1. The whoever would speak worihily of Colum- 

account of his first voyage, addressed to bus, ot know what was most noble and 

his sovereigns, with the letter to Bafael elevated in his character, will be guilty of 

Sánchez on the same subject (Navarrete, ai\ unhappy neglect if he fail to read the 

Col., Tom. I. pp. 1-197) ; the first docu- discussions about him by Alexander von 

ment being extant only in an abstract, Humboldt ; especially those in the " £x- 

which contains, however, large extracta amen Critique de PHistoire de la Oéog- 

firom the original made by Las Casas, and raphie da Nouveau ConÜnent ** (Paris, 

of which a very good translation appeared 1836-38, 8vo, Yol. II. pp. 360, eto.. Yol. 

at Boston, 1827 (8vo). Nothing is more re- m. pp. 227-262), — a book no less remark- 

markable in the tone of these narratives able for the vastness of its views than for 

than the devout spirit that constantly the minute aocuracy of its learning on some 

breaks forth. 2. The account, by Columbus of the most obscure subjects of historical 

himseli^of his Üiird voyage, in a letter to his inquiry. Nobody has comprehended the 

sovereigns, and in a letter to the nurse of character of Columbus as Humboldt has, -• 

Prince John ; the first containing several its generosity, its enthusiasm, its fiar-reach- 

interesting passages, showing that he had a ing visions, which seemed watehing before- 

love for the beautifül in nature. (Navar- hand for the great scientific discoveries of 

rete, Col., Tom. I. pp. 242-276.) 3. The the sixteenth century. 
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tinent, which was soon ascertained to be no part of Asia, 
were indeed prosecuted with spirit and success by Bal- 
boa, by Vespucci, by Hojeda, by Pedrárias Dá- Baiboa^ea- 
vila, by the Portuguese Magellanes, by Loaisa, by J^^'^o^I 
Saavedra, and by many more ; so that in twenty- ««• 
seven years the general outline and form of the New 
World were, through their reports, fairly presented to the 
Oíd. But, though some of these early adventurers, like 
Hojeda, were men apparently of honest principies, who 
suffered much, and died in poverty and sorrow, yet none 
had the lofty spirit of the original discoverer, and none 
spoke or wrote with the tone of dignity and authority 
that carne naturally from a man whose character was so 
elevated, and whose convictions and purposes were 
founded in some of the deepest and most mysterious 
feelings of our religions nature.^ 

Eomantic Ghronicles, — It only remains now to speak 
of one other class of the oíd chronicles ; a class hardly 
represented in this period by more than a single specimen, 
but that a very curions one, and one which, by its date 
and character, bríngs us to the end of our present inquir- 
ios, and marks the transition to those that are to chronicie of 
foUow. The Chronicle referred to is that called J>o»»oderic. 
" The Chronicle of Don Eoderic, with the Destruction of 
Spain," and is an account, chiefly fabulous, of the reign 
of King Roderic, the conquest of the country by the 
Moors, and the first attempts to recover it in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. An edition is cited as early 
as 1511, and six in all may be enumerated, including the 
last, which is of 168Í ; thus showing a good degree of 
popularity, if we consider the number of readers in Spain 
in the sixteenth century.*® Its author is quite unknown. 

^All relating to these adventores and la Destruycion de España, y como los Moros 

▼ojages worth looking at, on the score of la ganaron. Nuevamente corregida. Con- 

language or style, is to be found in Yola, tiene, demás de la mstoria, machas viras 

in., IV., V., of Navarrete, Colección, etc., Basones y Aviaos muy provechosos.»' It 

published by the govemment, Madrid, is in folio, in double columns, closely 

1829-37, but unhappily not continued since, printed, and flUs two hundred and twenty- 

80 as to contain the accounts of the dia- five leaves, or four hundred and fifty pages. 

oovery and conquest of México, Peni, etc. Gayangos, in the Spanlsh translation of this 

« My copy is of the edition of Alcalá de Hiatory, Tom. I. p. 619, suggests that 

Henares, 1687, and has the characteristic Pedro del Corral may be the author of this 

title, " Orúnica del Bey Don Bodrigo, con chronicling Bomance, and refers for his 
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According to the fashion of the times, it professes to have 
been written by Eliastras, one of the personages who 
figures in it ; but he is killed in battle just before we 
reach the end of the book ; and the remainder, which 
looks as if it might really be an addition by another hand, 
is in the same way ascribed to Carestes, a knight of 
Alfonso the Cátholic.*^ 

Most of the ñames throughout the work are as imag- 
inary as those of its pretended aiithors ; and the circum- 
stances related are, generally, as much invented as the 
dialogue between its personages, which is given with a 
heavy minuteness of detail, alike uninteresting in itself, 
and false to the times it represents. In truth, it is hardly 
more than a romance of chivalry, founded on the materials 
for the history of Eoderic and Pelayo, as they still exist 
in the " General Ohronicle of Spain," and in the oíd bal- 
lads ; so that, though we often meet what is familiar 
to US about Count Julián, La Cava, and Orpas, the false 
Archbishop of Seville, we find ourselves still oftener in 
the midst of impossible toumaments ^^ and incredible ad- 
ventures of chivalry.^ Kings travel about like knights- 
errant,** and ladies in distress wander from country to 
country," as they do in " Palmerin of England," while, on 



authority to Fernán Peres de Oozman's 
Preface to his Claros Tarnes, — intending, 
no doubt, the Preíkce to his Generaciones y 
Semblanzas, where mention of Corral may 
be found (£d. 1776, p. 197). But the work 
referred to by Fernán Pérez is called 
^* Crónica Sarracina," and it is not likely 
that the ^^ Crónica del Bey Don Bodrigo ** 
was written in 1450, which is the date of the 
Generaciones. Qayangos adds that ** the 
author of the Chronicle, whoerer he may 
be, took much from the MoorBazis (Ar- 
Bazi), and especially what relates to the 
capture of Cordova." 

^ From Parte II. c. 237 to the end, con- 
taining the account of the fabulous and 
loathsome penance of Don Boderic, with 
his deatíi. Nearly the whole of it is trans- 
lated as a note to the twenty-fifth canto 
of Southey*s *^ Boderic, the Last of the 
Gotha.'» 

61 See the grand Torneo when Boderic 
is crowned, Parte I. c. 27 *, the toumament 
of twenty thousand knights in Cap. 40 ] 



that in Cap. 49, etc. ; — all Just as such 
tfaings are given in the books of chivahy, 
and eminently absurd here, because the 
events of the Chronicle are laid in the 
beginning of the eighth centnry, and 
tournaments were unknown tiU aboye two 
centuries later. (A. P. Budik, ürsprung, 
Ausbildung, Abnahme, and Yer&ll des 
Turnlers, Wien, 1837, 8vo.) He places the 
first toumament in 936. Clemencin thinks 
they were not known in Spain till after 
1131. (Note to Don Quixote, Tom. lY. p. 
815.) 

68 Bee the duels described, Parte II. c. 
80, etc., 84, etc., 93. 

68 The Eing of Poland is one of the 
kings that comes to the conrt of Boderic 
" like a wandering knight so fair " (Parte 
I. c. 39). One might be curious to know 
who was Eing of Poland about A. D. 700. 

6<Thus, the Duchess of Loraine comes 
to Boderic (Parte I. c. 37) with much the 
same sort of a case that the Princess Mi- 
comicona brings to Don Quixote. 
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all sidea, we encounter fantastic personages, who were 
never heard of anywhere but in this apocryphal Chron- 
icle.« 

. The principie of such a work is, of course, nearly the 
same with that of the modem historical romance. What, 
at the time it was written, was deemed history, Hiatoricaí 
was taken as its basis from the oíd chronicles, '»»"a»oe- 
and mingled with what was then the most advanced form 
of romantic fíction, just as it has been since in the seríes 
of works of genius beginning with Defoe's " Memoirs 
of a Cavalier.'^ The difference is in the general rep- 
resentation of manners, and in the execution, both of 
which are now immeasurably advanced. Indeed, though 
Southey has founded much of his beautiful poem of " Rod- 
eno, the Last of the Goths/' on this oíd Chronicle, it is, 
after all, hardly a book that can be read. It is written in 
a heavy, verbose style, and has a suspiciously monkish 
prologue and conclusión, which look as if the whole were 
originally intended to encourage the Romish doctrine of 
penance, or, at least, were finally arranged to subserve 
that devout purpose.* 

M Parte I. e. 234, 235, etc. In tvo parta, in 1692-1000, and seven or 

M To leoxn through what curioua trans- eight times afterwarda } thus giring prooS 

formations the same ideas can be made to that It long enjoyed a degree of favor to 

pasa, it may be worth while to compare, in which it was little entltled. It was written 

the " Crónica General," 1604 (Parte XII. f. by Miguel de Luna, in 1589, as appears by 

6), the original account of the famous bat- a note to the flrst part, and is called " Yer> 

üe of Coradonga, where the Archbishop dadera Historia dei Bey Rodrigo, con la 

Orpas is represented pictoresquely coming Perdida de España, y Yida del Rey Jacob 

upon his mulé to the care in which Felayo Almanzor, traduzida de Lengua Ar&biga," 

and bis peoplelay, with the tame and élab- etc., my copy being printed at Yalencia, 

orate aooount evidenüy taken firom it in 1006, 4to. Southey, in his notes to his 

this Chronicle of Roderic (Parte II. c. "Roderic»' (Canto lY.), is disposed to 

196) } then with the account in Mariana regard this work as an authentíc history of 

(Historia, Lib. YIC. c. 2), where it is pol- the invasión and oonquest of Spain, com 

ished down into a sort of dramatized his- ing down to the year of Christ 761, and 

tory} and, finally¡ with Soathcy»8^*Rod- written in the original Arabio only two 

eric, the Lastof the Goths'* (Canto XXni-X years later. But this is a mistake. It la 

where It is again wrought up to poetry and a bold and scandalous forgery, with even 

romance. It is an admirable scene both less merit in its style than the eider Chron- 

for chronicling narrative and for poetical icle on Üie same subject, and without any 

flction to deal with ; but Alfonso the Wise of the really romantic adventures that 

and Southey have much the best of it, sometimes gire an interest to that singular 

while a comparison of the four will at once work, half monkish, half chivalrous. How 

give the poor " Chronicle of Roderic or the Miguel de Luna, who, though a Chrístian, 

nestruction of Spain " its trae place. was of an oíd Moorish fámily in Granada, 

Another work, something like this Chron- and an interpreter of Philip II., shonld 

lele, but stíll more worthless, was published, have shown a great ignoranoe of the Arabio 
17 
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This is the last, and, in many respecta, the worst, of 
the chroniclee of the fifteenth century, and marks but an 
ungraceful transition to the romantic £ctions of chivalry 
that were already beginning to inúndate Spain. But, as 
we cióse it up, we should not forget that the whole series, 
extending over fiíll two hundred and fifty years, from the 
time of Alfonso the Wise to the accession of Charles the 
character of ^^^^' ^^^ covering the New Worid as well as 
the oíd span- thc Oíd, is unrivalled in ríchness, in variety, and 
* in picturesque and poetical elements. In tnith, 
the chronicles of no other nation can, on these particular 
points, be compared to them ; not even the Portuguese, 
which approach the nearest in original and early materials ; 
ñor the French, which, in Joinville and Froissart, make 
still higher claims in another direction. For these oíd 
Spanish chronicles, whether they have their foundations 
in truth or in fable, always strike further down than those 
of any other nation into the deep soil of the popular feel- 
ing and character. The oíd Spanish loyalty, the oíd Span- 
ish religious faith, as both were formed and nourished in 
the long periods of national trial and suffering, are con- 
stantly coming out ; hardly less in Columbus and his fol- 
lowers, or even amidst the atrocities of the conquests in 
the New World, than in the half-miraculous accounts of 
the battles of Hazinas and Tolosa, or in the grand and 
glorious drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, where 
ever we go under their leading, whether to the court 
of Tamerlane, or to that of Saint Ferdinand, we find the 
heroic elements of the national genius gathered around 
US ; and thus, in this vast, rich mass of chronicles, 
containing such a body of antiquities, traditions, and 
fables, as has been oflfered to no other people; we are con- 
stantly discovering, not only the materials from w^ich 
were drawn a multitude of the oíd Spanish ballads, plays, 

langnage and historj of Spain, or, showlng hammedan Bynastles of Spain'* (Yol. I. pw 

it, should yet haré succeeded in passing off viU.), Icare no doubt, — the latter citing it 

his miserable stories aa authentic, is cer- as a proof of ihe utter oontempt and neg- 

tainly a singular circumstance. That such, lect into whioh the study of Arabio literar* 

however, is the fta«t, Conde, in his "His- ture had folien in Spain in the sizteenth 

toria de la Dominación de los Árabes** and seTenteenth oenturies. 
(Preface, p. x.), and Gayangos, in bis "Mo- 
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and romances, but a mine which has been unceasingly 
wrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes, and 
still remains nnexhausted.^ 



67 Two Spanish translations of chronicles 
should be here remembered : one for its 
frtyle and aathor, and the other for ite sub- 
Ject. 

The flrst is the "Universal Chronicle" 
of Felipe Foresto, a modest monk of Ber- 
gamo, who refosed the higher honors of 
his Church, in order to be able to deyote 
his Ufe to letters, and who died in 1520, at 
the age of eigh^-six. He published, in 
1486, his large Latin Chronicle, entitled 
" Supplementum Chronicarum j " — mean- 
ing rather a chronicle intended to supply 
all needfiíl historical knowledge, than one 
that should be regarded as a supplement 
to other similar works. It was so much 
esteemed at the time, that its author saw it 
pass throogh ten edútions; and it is said 
to be still of some yalue for &ct6 stated 
no where so well as on his personal author- 
ity. At the request of Luis Carroz and 
Pedro Boyl, it was translated into Spanish 
by NarclB Yiñoles, the Yalencian poet, 
known in the oíd Cancioneros for his com- 
positions both in his natiye dialect and in 
Castilian. An earller versión of it into 
Italian, published in 1491, may also haye 
been the work of Vínoles, sinoe he intimates 
that he had made one ; but his Castilian 
versión was printed at Valencia, in 1510, 
with a Uoense from Ferdinand the Catholic, 
acting for his daughter Joan. It is a large 
book, of nearly nine hundred pages, in 
folio, entitled, "Suma de todas las Cróni- 
cas del Mondo }" and though Vínoles hints 



it was a rash thing in him to write in Cas- 
tilian, his style is good, and sometimos gives 
an interest to his otherwise dry annals. 
Ximeno, Bib. Val., Tom. I. p. 61. Fuster, 
Tom. I. p. 54. Diana Enam. de Polo, ed. 
1802, p. 304. Biographie Universelle, art. 
Foresto. 

The other Chronicle referred to is that of 
St Louis, by his faithfül foUower Joinville } 
the most striking of the monuments for 
the French language and literature of the 
thlrteenth century. It was translated into 
Spanish by Jacques Ledel, one of the suite 
of the French Princess Isabel de Bourbon, 
when she went to Spain to become the wife 
of Philip n. Begarded as the work of a 
foreigner, the versión is respectable *, and 
though it was not printed till 1567, yet its 
whole tone prevents it from finding an ap- 
ivopriate place anywhere ezcept in the 
period of the oíd Castilian chronicles. Cró- 
nica de San Luis, etc., traducida por Jacques 
Ledel, Madrid, 1*794, foUo. 

It may be well to add here fhat abridg- 
ments of the oíd Spanish chronicles have 
been printed for popular use from a very 
early period, down to the present times and 
in all forms. I have seen many such ; — 
ex. gr., the Chronicle of the Cid, in a small 
thin quarto, with rude wood cuts, 1498 } 
the chronicle of Fernán González, a 12mo 
of about 40 pages, 1589 j and so on down 
to a broadaide of Bernardo del Carpio's 
adventure8,1849. But I think the abridg- 
ments have rarely any literary valué. 
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THIKD CLASS. BOHAHCES OF CHITALKr. ASTHÜS. CHASIXKAGXS. 

AMáDíB ra GArLA. m date, AüTHOK, TKASSLATION IKTO CA8- 

TILIAH, 8CCCE8S, AND CHAEACTEE. BSPLAKDIAK. FLOUSANDO. 

U8UABTE DB GRECIA. AMADI8 DB GRECIA. FLORISEL DE NIQUSA. 

ANAXARTS8. SILYES DB LA 8ELTA. FRBNCH OONTINUATION. 

mnxnmcE or thb fiction. — falubrih de olita. — PRisALBOir. 

^-FLATIB FAUfERIN DB INGItATERRA. 

BovAKCES OF Chivalby. — The bailada of Spain belonged 
oríginally to the whole nation, bnt especiallj to its lesa 
cnltivated portíons. The • chronicles, on the coDtrary, 
belonged to the proud aod knightly classes, who sought 
in Buch pictnresqiie records, not onlj the gloríons history 
of their forefathers, but an appropríate stimulos to their 
own virtues and those of their children. As, however, 
security was gradually extended throngh the land, and 
the tendency to refínement grew stronger, other wants 
began to be felt. Books were demanded that would fur- 
nish amnaement lesa popular than that afforded by the 
bailada, and excitement * lesa grave than that of the 
chroniclea. What waa aaked for waa obtained, and prob- 
ably without difficnlty ; for the spirít of poetical inven- 
tion, whlch had been already thoronghly awakened in the 
country, needed only to be tumed to the oíd traditions and 
Rmnancet of f^blos of the oarly national chroniclea, in order 
chivairy. to produco fictions allied to both of them, yet 
more attractive than either. There is, in fact, as we can 
easily see, but a single step between large portíons of 
aeveral of the oíd chroniclea, especially that of Don Rod- 
eríc, and proper romances of chivalry.^ 

1 An edltion of the ** Chronlcle of Don and this one tmcertidn. But " Tirant lo 
Boderio ** is cited as early as 1611 *, none Blanch " waf printed In 1490, in the Va- 
of ^ Amadla de Gaula *' earlier than 1610, lencian dlatect^ and the Amadis appeared 

(196) 
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Such fictions, under ruder or more settled forms, had 
already existed in Normandy, and perhaps in the centre 
of France, above two centuríes before they were known 
in the Spanish península. The story of Arthur wid the 
Knights of his Round Table had come thither from Geoifrey of 
Brittany through Geofírey of Monmouth, as early Monmouth. 
as the beginning of the twelfth century." The story of 
Charlemagne and his Peers, as it is found in the Chronicle of 
the fabulous Turpin, had followed from the South .^^^^^^^^^ 
of France soon afterwards.* Both were, at fir^t, in 
Latin, but both were almost immediately transferred to 
the French, then spoken at the courts of Normandy and 
England, and at once gained a wide popularity. Robert 
Wace, born in the island of Jersey, ¿ave in 1158 a metri- 
cal history founded on the work of Geoflfrey, which, 
besides the story of ArthuT; contains a series of traditions 
concerning the Bretón kings, tracing them up to a fabu- 
lous Bnitus, the grandson of ^neas.* A century later, 
or about 12Í0-1280, after less successful attempts by 
others, the same service was rendered to the story of 
Charlemagne by Adenez in his metrical romance of '' Ogier 
le Danois," the chief scenes of which are laid either in 
Spain or in Fairy Land.* These, and similar poetical 
inventions, constructed out of them by the Trouveurs of 
the North, became, in the next age, m&terials for the 
famous romances of chivalry in prose, which, ow French 
duríng three centuríes, constituted no mean part «>™a»»<»8- 
of the vernacular literature of France, and, down to our 
own times, have been the great mine of wild fables for 
Aríosto, Spenser, Wieland, and the other poets of chivalry, 
whose fictions are connected either with the stories of 

perhapB soon aftenraids, In the Oastillan \ catión of Anoient Brltish Poems, London, 

00 that it is not improbable the ^ Chronicle 1803, 8to. 

of Don Boderío" may mark, by the time > Turpin, J., De Vita Garoli Magni et 

of itsappearanoe, as well as byitB contenta IU>landi, ed. S. Oiampi, Florentlss, 1822, 

and spirít, the change, of which it is oer- 870. 

tainly a Tery obvióos monoment. * Preface to the *< Boman de Boa," by 

s Warton's Hist^ of Snglish Poetry, flñt Bobert Wace, ed. P. Pluquet, Paris, 1827, 

Dl8sertation,with the notes of Prioe, Lon- 8yo, Yol. I. 

don, 1824, 4 yols. 8vo. EUis' Spedmens s Letter to M. de Monmerqué, by Paulin 

of Early English Metrical Bomanoe, Lon- Paris, preflzed to "Id Bomans de Berto 

don, 1811, 870, Yol. I. Tumer>B Yindi- aax Grana Pies," Paris, 1836, 8yo. 
17* 
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Arthur and his Eound Table, or with those of Charlemagne 
and his Peers.® 

At the period, however, to which we have alluded, and 
which ends about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
there is no reasonable pretence that any such form of fiction 
existed in Spain. There, the national héroes continued to 
fiU the imaginations of men, and satisfy their 
Bpanish patríotísm. ArthuT was not heard of at all, and 
romances. Charlemagne, when he appears in the oíd Spanish 
chronicles and ballads, comes only as that imaginary 
invader of Spain who sustained an inglorious defeat in the 
gorges of the Pyrenees. But in the next century things 
are entirely changed. The romances of France, it is plain, 
have penetrated into' the Peninsula, and their effects are 
visible. They were not, indeed, at first, translated or vers- 
ified ; but they were imitated, and a new series of fictions 
was invented, which was soon spread through the world, 
and became more famous than either of its predecessors. 

This extraordinary family of romances, whose descend- 
ants, as Cervantes says, were innumerable,^ is the family 
Amadis of wlúch Amadis de Gaula is the poetical head 
de Gaula. g^jj¿ typc. Our first notíco of this remarkable book 
in Spain is from the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
by several poets in the Cancionero of Baena, but especially 
by Pedro Perras, who wrote a poem — perhaps contem- 
porary with the event — on the death of Henry II. in 1379, 
and from the Rimado de Palacio of the Chancellor Ayala, 
parts of which, as we have seen, were written in 1398 and 
1404.^ But the Amadis is not to be accounted a Spanish 
romance originally, although its great reputation is due to 
Spain. Gómez Eannes de Zurara, Keeper of the Archives 

o See, on the whole snbject, tíie Essays men, It wonld only be neoessary to have 

of F. W. Valentine Schmidt ; Jahrbücher living '* alguno de los del ¡numerable linage 

der Literatur, Vienna, 1824-26, Bftnde de Amadis de Ganla,^* — "anyoneofthe 

XXVI. p. 20, XXIX. p. 71, XXXI. p. 99, numberless descendants of Amadis de 

and XXXTTT. p. 16. I shaU have occasion Q&xú.» 

to use the last of these discussions, when 8 Ayala, in his ** Rimado de Palacio,'^ 

speaking of the Spanish romances belong- already cited (antCy Ghap ^.), says : 
ing to the family of Amadis. 

T Don Quixote, in his conyersation with ^^"^^ *»^"^ *^ ""'''" J*^^K.fl« 

At 7 x« _^ «. *v j^^ ^ ^ lilbroB de devaneo* e mentirM probad»», 

the cúrate (Parte H. c. 1), says, that, t» ^madi» e Lanwrote, e burl»» a lacadas, 

defest any army of two hundred thousand En que pexdi mi tiempo á mui mala» Joraadaa 
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of Portugal in 1454, who wrote three striking chronicles 
relating to the affairs of his own country, leaves no sub- 
Btantial doubt that the author of the Amadis of Gaul was 
Vasco de Lobeira, a Portuguese gentleman who was 
attached to the court of John the First of Portugal, was 
armed as a knight by that monarch just before the vasco de 
battle of Aljubarotta, in 1385, and died in 140^.^* ^^*'*- 
The words of the honest and careful annalist are quite dis- 
tinct on this point. He sajs he is unwilling to have his 
true and faithñü book, the " Chronicle of Count Pedro de 
Meneses," confounded with such stories as "the book oí 
Amadis, which was made entirely at the pleasure of one 
man, called Vasco de Lobeira, in the time of the King Don 
Ferdinand ; all the things in the said book being invented 
by its author." ^ 

ViThether Lobeira had any older popular tradition or fan- 
cies about Amadis, or any other written versión of the 
story, to quicken his imagination and marshal him the way 
he should go, we cannot now tell. He certainly had a 
knowledge of some of the oíd French romances, such as 
that of the Saint Graal, or Holy Oup, — the crowning 
fiction of the Knights of the Round Table," — and distinctly 

* Barbosa, Bib. Lusitana, Lisboa, 1762, on the Authorship of the Amadis de 

fol., Tom. m. p. T75, and the many author- Gaula," by Pather Sarmiento, who wrote 

Ities there clted, none of which, perhaps, the vaíuable firagment of a History of Span- 

is of much consequenoe, exoept that of Joáo ish Poetry to which I have often referred. 

de Barros, who, being a careful historian, This leamed (Malician is much confused and 

bomln 1496, and citing an older author vexed by the question; — flrst denying 

than himseU; adds something to the testi- that there is any authorily at all for saying 

mony in fieivor of Lobeira. Lobeira wrote the Amadis ; then asserting 

20 Oomez de Zurara, in the outset of his that, if Lobeira wrote It, he was a Qalician; 

"Chronicle of the Conde Don Pedro de then sucoessively suggesting that it may 

Meneses," says that he wlshes to write an have been written by Vasco Peres de 

aooount only of "the things that hap- Camóes, by the Ohanoellor Ayala, by Mon- 

pened in his own times, or of thoee which talro, or by the Bishop of Cartagena }— 

happened so near to his own times that he all absurd coi^jectures, much connected 

could haye true knowledge of them." This with his preTaiUng passlon to rcfér the ori- 

strengthens what he says concemlng Lo- gin of all Spanish poetry to Galicia. He 

beira, in the passage cited in the text from does not seem to have been aware of the 

the opening of Chap. 63 of the Chronicle. passage in Gómez de Zurara. 

The Ferdinand towhom Zurara there refera ii The Saint Graal, or the Holy Cup 

was the half-brother of John I., and died in which the Saviour used for the wine of the 

1383. The Chronicle of Zurara is pub- Last Supper, and which, in the story of 

lished by the Academy of Lisbon, in their Arthur, is supposed to haye been brought 

" Colec9áo de Libros Inéditos de Historia to England by Joseph of Arimathea, is 

Portuguesa," Lisboa, 1792, fol., Tom. II. I alluded to in Amadis de Gaula (Lib. lY . o. 

have a curious manuscript "Dissertation 48). Arthur himself— "El muy virtuoso. 
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acknowledges himself to have been indebted to the Infante . 
Alfonso, who was bom in 13Í O, for an alteration made in the 
character of Amadis.^ But that he was aided, as has been 
suggested, in any considerable degree, by fictions said to 
have been in Picardy in the sixteenth century, and claimed, 
without proof, to have been there in the twelfth, is an 
assumption made on too slight groands to be seriously 
considered.^ We must therefore conclude, from the few> 
but plain, facts known in the case, that the Amadis was 
originally a Portuguese fiction, produced about 1390, or a 
iittle earlier, and that Vasco de Lobeira was its author. 

But the Portuguese original can no longer be found. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, we are assured, it 
was extant in manuscrípt in the archives of the Dukes of 
Aveiro, at Lisbon ; and the same assertion is renewed, on 
good authority, about the year 1760. From this time, 
however, we lose all trace of it; and the most careñil 
inquines render it probable that this curious manuscrípt, 
about which there has been so much discussion, períshed 
in the terrible earthquake and conflagration of 1155, when 
the palace occupied by the ducal family of Aveiro was 
destroyed, with all its precious contents." 



r^ Artur" — is spoken of in Lib. I. c. 1, 
and in láb. IV. c. 49, where " the Book of 
Pon Tristan and Launoelot** is also men- 
tioned. Other passages might be cited, but 
there can be no doubt the author of Amadis 
knew some of tiie French fictions. Ñor 
ean there be any doubt tiíat the most 
famous of the fictions of chiyalry were 
known in Spatn at the same period, or a Iit- 
tle later. The Cancionero of Baena is foll 
of references to them. 

u See the end of Chap. 40, Book I., in 
which he says, **The Infante Don Alfonso 
of Portugal, haring pityon the foir damsel 
[the Lady Briolania] , ordered it to be other- 
wise set down, and in this was done what 
was his good pleasure." El Señor Infante 
Don Alfonso de Portugal ariendo piedad 
destafermosa donzella de otra guisa loman- 
dasae poner. En esto hizo loque su mer- 
oedftie. 

u Ginguené, Hist. Litt. d*ItaUe, Paris, 
1812, 870, Tom. V. p. 62, note (4), answer- 
ing the Prefieuse of the Oomte de Tressan to 
bis too free abridgment of the Amadis de 



Oaule ((Euvres, Paris, 178Y, Svo, Tom. L p. 
zxii.) ; and the dedication by Nicolás de 
Herberay of his fine oíd French transía- 
tion, first printed in 1640, but of which my 
copy is 1548. 

14 The fáct that it was In the Aveiro col- 
lection is stated in Ferreira, ** Poemas Lu- 
sitanos," where is the sonnet. No. 88, by 
Ferreira in honor of Vasco de Lobeira, 
which Southey, in his Prefkce to his " Am- 
adis of Gaul » (London, 1808, 12mo, Vol. I. 
p. Tii.), erroneously attributes to the In- 
fante Antonio of Portugal, and thus would 
make it of consequence in the present dis* 
cussion. Nic. Antonio, who leayes no doubt 
as to the authorship of the sonnet in ques- 
tion, reférs to the same note in Ferreira to 
proye the deposit of the manuscrípt of the 
Amadis ; so that the two constltute only 
one authority, and not two authoriües, as 
Southey suppoees. (Bib. Vetus, Lib. YIII. 
cap. vii. sect. 291.) Barbosa is more dis- 
ttnct. (Bib. Lusitana, Tom. m. p. 775.) 
He says, ** original se consenrara em casa 
doB Bxóellentissimoa Duaues de Ayeiro." 
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The Spanish versión, therefore, stands for us in place pf 
the Portuguese original. It was made between 1492 and 
1504, by García Ordoñez de Montalvo, govemor . 
of the city of Medina del Campo, and it is possi- doñea de 
ble that it was printed for the first time during *^**°'*^^®* 
the same intervai."* But no copy of such an edition is 
known to exist, ñor any one of an edition sometimos cited 
as having been printed at Salamanca in 1510 ; ^® the eariiest 
now accessible to us dating from 1519. Twelve more fol- 
lowed in the course of half a century, so that the Amadis 
succeeded, at once, in placing the fortunes of its family 
on the sure foundations of popular favor in Spain. It was 
translated into Italian in 1546, and was again successful ; 
six editions of it appearing in that language in less than 
thirty years.*' In Franco, beginning with the first attempt 
in 1540, it became such a favorito, that its reputation there 
has not yet whoUy faded away ; ^ while, elsewhere in 
Europe, a multitude of translations and imitations have 
foUowed, that seem to stretch out the Une of the family, 
as Don Quixote declares, from the age immediately after 
the introduction of Christianity down almost to that in 
which he himself lived.^® 



Bat there ia a caxeftü summing up of the 
matter in Glemencin's notes to Don Qaizote 
(Tom. I. pp. 105, 106), beyond which it is 
not likely we shall advance in our knowl- 
edge conceming the fate of the Portuguese 
original. 

^ In his Prólogo, Montalvo alindes to the 
conquest of Granada in 1492, and to both 
the Cathql|c sovereigns as still aliye, one 
of whom, Isabella, died in 1504. 

>^ I doubt whether the Salamanca edi- 
tion of 1510, mentioned by Barbosa (article 
Vasco de Lobeira)y Is not, áfber all, the 
edition of 1519 mentioned in Brunet as 
printed by Antonio de Salamanca. The 
error in printing, or copying, would be 
small, and nobody but Barbosa seems to 
have heard of the one he noüces. When 
tbe first edition appeared Is quite unoer- 
tain. 

17 Verrario, Storia ed. Analisi degli an- 
tichi Bomanzi di Cavalleria (Milano, 1829, 
8vo, Tom. IV. p. 242), and Brunet's Man- 
uel} to all which should be added the 
" Amadigi " of Bernardo Tasso, 1560, con- 



structed almost entárely firom the Spanish 
romance ; a poem which, though no longer 
popular, had much reputation In its time, 
and is much praised by Oinguené. 

18 i<or the oíd French versión, see Bru- 
net*8 '< Manuel du libraire *, " but Gount 
Tressan's ri/acimehtOf first printed in 
1779, has kept it fiuniliar to Prench read- 
ers down to our own times. In Cierman 
it was known from 1583, and in English 
firom 1619 ; but the abridgment oí it by 
Southey (London, 1803, 4 vols. 12mo) is the 
only form of it in Bngliah that can now be 
read. It was also translated into Dutch ; 
and Castro, somewhere in his " Biblioteca,'* 
speaks of a Hebrew translation of it 

19 *( Casi que en nuettrot dios vimos y 
comunicamos y olmos al invencible y val- 
eroso caballero D. Belianls de Qrecia,** says 
the mad knight, when he gets to be mad- 
dest, and follows out the consequence of 
making Amadis Uve above two hundred 
years, and have desoendants innumerable. 
(Parte I. c. 13.) 
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The translation of Montalvo does not seem to have 
been very literal. It was, as he intimates, mnch better 
than the Portuguese in its style and phraseology ; and the 
last part especially appears to have been more altered than 
either of the others.^ But the structure and tone of the 
whole fiction are original, and much more free than those 
of the French romances that had preceded it. The story 
... „^ of Arthur and the Holy Cup is essentially reli- 
of the Amar gious ; thc story of Charlemagne is essentially 
military ; and both are involved in a series of ad- 
ventures previously ascribed to their respective héroes by 
chronicles and traditions, which, whether true or false, 
were so far recognized as to prescribe limits to the inven- 
tion of all who subsequently adopted them. But the Am- 
adis is of imagination all compact. No period of time is 
assigned to its events, except that they begin to occur 
soon after the very commencement of the Christian era ; 
and its geography is generally as unsettled and nncertain 
as the age when its hero lived. It has no purpose, indeed, 
but to set forth the character of a perfect knight, and to 



V Don Quixote, ed. Clemencin, Tom. I. 
p. 107, note. There is a difficulty about the 
original composition and conatruction of the 
Amadia, of which I waa not aware when 
the firat edition of thia Hiatory waa pub- 
liahed (1849), and which I wíD now (1858) 
explain aa well aa I can, chiefly from the 
notea of Gayangoa to hia TranalaÜon (Tom. 
I. pp. 620-522), and trova hia " Diacorao Pre- 
liminar '* to the fortieth yolome of the Bib- 
lioteca de Autorea Eapañolea, which con- 
taina the Amadia and Eaplandian. 

The difficulty In qneation ariaea, I think, 
in a great degree firom the circumatance 
that the Preface of Montalvo ia given differ- 
ently in the different early editiona of the 
Amadia, and wonld lead to different infer- 
encea. In the one by Cromberger, 1520, 
which I have never aeen, but which ia cited 
by Oayangoa, we are told of Montalvo, " qne 
en aa tiempo aolo ae conocían tres librea del 
Amadia, y que el añadió, traaladó, y enmen- 
dó el quarto.'* The aame fact of ita being 
originaily known in three booka ia aet forth 
in aome of the poema in Baena'a Cancionero, 
publiahed 1851 (aee notea pp. 648 and 677), 



and eapedally in a poem by Pedro Ferrua, 
who, perhaps, wrote as early as 1379, but 
lived a good deal later. From these and 
other circomatancea of leas conaeqoence, 
Gayangoa infera that there was corrent in 
Spain an Amadia in three booka before Lo- 
beira prepared hia veraion of the atory, which 
can, he thinka, hardly have been much 
before 1390, aa the In&nte Alfonao, who 
induced him to modity the atory of Briolania, 
waa not bom till 1370. (See ante^ note 12.) 
But who can have written theae three 
booka, if they eziated ao early, or in what 
language they were written, ia not even to 
be conjectured. Lobeira may have been 
thelr author aa early aa 1350 or 1360, and 
have altered the atory of Briolania after- 
warda aa late aa 1390, to pleaae the prince, 
aa he saya he did, and ao the diatinct and 
clear averment of Eannea de Zorara atand 
ontouched. Atanyrate,Idonot8eehowwe 
can get behind hia teatimony that Lobeira 
waa the author, or behind Montalvo*a tea- 
timony that the Amadia we now posseaa waa 
a tranalation made by him, with alteratlona 
and improvementa. 
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illustráte the virtues of courage and chastity as the only 
proper foundations of such a character. 

.Amadis, in fulfilment of this idea, is the son of a merely 
imaginary king of the imaginary kingdom of Gaula, which 
is intended not for Gaul, but Wales. His birth is gtory ©f the 
iUegitimate, and his mothér, Elisena, a British Amadis. 
princess, ashamed of her child, exposes him on the sea, 
where he is fonnd by a Scottish knight, and carried, first 
to England, and afterwards to Scotland. In Scotland he 
falls in love with Oriana, the true and peerless lady, 
daughter of an imaginary Lisuarte, King of England. 
Meantime, Perion, King of Gaula, — another personage 
entirely unknown to history , — has married the mother of 
Amadis, who has by him a second son, named Galaor. The 
adventures of these two knights, partiy in England, France, 
Germany, and Turkey, and partly in unknown regions 
and amidst enchantments, — sometimes under the favor 
of their ladies, and sometimes, as in the hermitage of the 
Firm Island, under their frowns, — fiU up the book, which, 
after the strange joumeyings of the principal knights, 
and an incredible number of combats between them and 
other knights, magicians, and giants, ends, at last, in the 
marriage of Amadis and Oriana, and the overthrow of all 
the enchantments that had so long opposed their love. 

The Amadis is admitted, by general consent, to be the 
best of all the oíd romances of chivalry. One reason of 
this is, that it is more true to the manners and ^^ charac- 
spirit of the age of knighthood ; but the prin- **'• 
cipal reason is, no doubt, that.it is written with a more 
free invention, and takes a great«r variety in its tones 
than is found in other similar works. It even contains, 
sometimes, — what we should hardly expect in this class 
of wild fictions, — passages of natural tendemess and 
beauty, such as the following description of the young 
loves of Amadis and Oriana. 

" Now, Lisuarte brought with him to Scotland Brisena, 
his wife, and a daughter that he had by her when he 
dwelt in Benmark, named Oriana, about ten years oíd, 
and the fairest creature that ever was seen ; so fair, that 
she was called ' Without Peer,' since in her time there 
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was none equal to her. And because she suffered much 
from the sea, he consented to leave her there, asking the 
King, Languines, and his Queen, that they would have 
care of her. And they were made very glad therewith, 
and the Queen said, ' Trust me that I will have such a 
care of her as her mother would/ And lisuarte, enter- 
ing into his ships, made haste back into Great Britain, and 
found there some who had made disturbances, such as are 
wont to be in such cases. And for this cause, he remem- 
bered him not of his daughter, for some space of time. 
But at last, with much toil that he took, he obtained his 
kingdom, and he was the best king that ever was before 
his time, ñor did any añerwards better maintain knight- 
hood in its rights, till King Arthur reigned, who surpassed 
all the kings before him in goodness, though the number 
that reigned between these two was great. 

" And now the author leaves Lisuarte reigning in peace 
and quietness in Great Britain, and tums to the Child of 
tha Sea [ Amadis] , who was twelve years oíd, but in size 
and limbs seemed to be fifteen. He served before the 
Queen, and was much loved of her, as he was of all ladies 
and damsels. But as soon as Oriana, the daughter of 
King Lisuarte, came there, she gave to her the Child of 
the Sea, that he should serve her, saying, ' This is a child 
who shall serve you.' And she answered that it pleased 
her. And the child kept this word in his heart, in such 
wise that it never afterwards left it ; and, as this history 
truly says, he was never, in all the days of his life, 
wearied with serving her. And this their love lasted 
as long as they lasted ; but the Child of the Sea, who 
knew not at all how she loved him, held himself to be 
very bold, in that he had placed his thoughts on her, con- 
sidering both her greatness and her beauty, and never so 
much as dared to speak any word to her conceming it. 
And she, though she loved him in her heart, took heed 
that she should not speak with him ipore than with 
another ; but her eyes took great solace in showing to 
her heart what thing in the world she most loved. 

" Thus lived they silently together, neither saying 
aught to the other of their estáte. Then came, at last, 
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the time when the Child of the Sea, as I now tell you, 
uiiderstood within himself that he might take arms, if 
any there were that would make him a knight. And 
this he desired because he considered that he should thus 
become such a man, and should do such things as that 
either he should perish in them, or, if he lived, then his 
lady should deal gen^Jy with him. And with this desire 
he went to the King, who was in his garden, and, kneeling 
before him, said, ' Sire, if it please you, it is now time 
that I should be made a knight.' And the king said, 
' How, Child of the Sea, do you already adventure to 
maintain knighthood ? Know that it is a light matter to 
come by it, but a weighty thing to maintain it. And 
whoso seeks to get this ñame of knighthood, and main- 
tain it in its honor, he hath to do so many and such 
grievous things, that often his heart is wearied out ; and 
if he should be such a knight, that, from faint-hearted- 
ness or cowardioe, he should fail to do what is beseeming, 
then it would be better for him to die than to live in his 
shame. Therefore I hold it good that you wait yet a 
little.' But the Child of the Sea said to him, ' Neither 
for all this will I fail to be a knight ; for, if I had not 
already thought to fulfil this that you have said, my heart 
would not so have striven to be a knight.' " ^ 

Other passages of quite a diflferent character are no 
less striking, as, for instance, that in which the fairy 
TJrganda «omes in her fire-galleys,^ and that in which * 
the venerable Nasciano visits Oriana ; ^ but the most 
characteristic are those that illustrate the spirit of chiv- 
alry, and incúlcate the duties of princes and knights. In 
these portions of the work there is sometimes a lofty 
tone that rises to eloquence,^ and sometimes a sad one, 
ftill of eamestness and truth.^ The general story, too, 
is more simple and efifective than the stories of the oíd 

^ Amadis de Gaula, Lib. I. c. 4. as a period of great suffering (Lib. IV. o. 

ss Lib. n. c. 17. 63). This could not have been a just de- 

n Lib. rv^. c. 82. scription of any part of the reign of the 

M See Lib. II. c. 13, Lib. IV. c. 14, and Catholic ílnga in Spain *, and must, there- 

In many other places, exhortations to fore, I suppose, have been in the original 

knlghüy and princely Tirtoes. work of Lobeira, and have rcferred to 

^ See the mouming aboat his own time, troubles in PortugaL 

18 
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French romances of chivaliy. Instead of distracting our 
attention by the adventures of a great number of knights, 
whose claims are nearly equal, it is kept fastened on two, 
whose cbaracters are well preserved ; — Amadis, tbe 
model of all cbivalrous virtues, and bis brotber, Don 
Galaor, bardly less perfect as a knigbt in tbe field, but by 
no means so faithM in bis loves ; -s- and, in tbis way, it 
bas a more epic proportion in its several parts, and keeps 
up our interest to tbe end more successfiílly tban any of 
its foUowers or rivals. 

Tbe great objection to tbe Amadis is one tbat must be 
made to all of its class. We are wearied by its lengtb, 
objections to ^nd by tbe constant recurrence of similar adven- 
the Amadis. tures and dangers, in wbicb, as we foresee, tbe 
bero is certain to come off victorious. But tbis lengtb 
and tbese repetitions seemed no fault wben it first ap- 
peared, or for a long time afterwards. For romantic fic- 
tion, tbe only form of elegant literature wbicb modem 
times bave added to tbe marvellous inventions of Greek 
genius, was tben recent and fresb ; and tbe few wbo read 
for amusement rejoiced even in tbe least graceful of its 
creations, as vastly nearer to tbe bearts and tbougbts of 
men educated in tbe institutions of knigbtbood tban any 
glimpses tbey bad tbus far caugbt of tbe severe glories 
of antiquity. Tbe Amadis, tberefore, — as we may easily 
'leam by tbe notices of it from tbe time wben tbe great 
' Cbancellor of Castile moumed tbat be bad w^sted bis 
leisure over its idle fancies, down to tbe time wben tbe 
wbole sect disappeared before tbe avenging satire of Cer- 
vantes, — was a work of extraordinary popularity in 
Spain ; and one wbicb, during tbe two centuries of its 
greatest favor, was more read tban any otber book in tbe 
language. 

Ñor sbould it be forgotten tbat Cervantes bimself was 
not insensible to its merits. Tbe first book tbat, as be 
Opinión of tells US, was taken from tbe sbelves of Don Quix- 
cervantes. q^q^ wben tbc curatc, tbe barber, and tbe bouse- 
keeper, began tbe expurgation of bis library, was tbe 
Amadis de Gaula. " ' Tbere is sometbing mysterious 
about tbis matter,' said tbe cúrate ; ' for, as I bave beard, 
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this was the first book of knight-errantry that was printed 
in Spain, and all the others have had their origin and 
source here ; so that, as the arch-heretic of so mischievous 
a sect, I think he should, without a hearing, be condemned 
to the fire/ ' No, Sir,' said the barber, ' for I, too, have 
heard that it is the best of all the books of its kind that 
have been written, and, therefore, for its singularity, it 
ought to be forgiven.' ' That is the truth,' answered the 
cúrate, 'and so let us spare it for the present ; ' " — a 
decisión which, on the whole, has been confirmed by pos- 
terity, and precisely for the reason Cervantes has as- 
signed.^ 

But before Montalvo published his translation of the 
Amadis, and perhaps b*efore he had made it, he had writ- 
ten a continuation, which he announced in the Preface to 
the Amadis as its fifth book. It is an original work, about 
one-third paH as long as the Amadis, and contains the 
story of the son of that hero and Oriana, named Esplan- 
dian, whose birth and education had already been given in 
the account of his father's adventures, and constitute one 
of its pleasantest episodes. But, as the cúrate 
says, when he comes to this romance in Don 
Quixote's library, " the merits of the father must not be 
imputed to the son." The story of Esplandian has neither 
freshness, spirit, ñor dignity, in it. It opens at the point 

« Don Quizóte, Parte L c. 6. Cervantes, first, on its style, is by the severe anony- 

however, is mistaken in his bibliography, mous author of the " Diálogo de las Len- 

when he says that the Amadis was the guas," temp. Cliarles V., who, after dis- 

firat book of chivalry printed in Spain. It cussing the general character of the book, 

has often been noted that this distinction adds, " It should be read by those who 

belongs to <* Tirant lo Blanch," 1490 j wish to learn our language." (lAayans y 

though Southey (Omniana, London, 1812, Sisear, Origenes, Madrid, 1*737, 12mo, Tom. 

12mo, Tom. II. p. 219) thinks ** there is a II. p. 163.) The other, on its invention 

total want of the spirit of chivalry " in it ; and story, is by Torquato Tasso, who says 

and it should further be noted now, as curi- of the Amadis, *■*■ In the opinión of many, 

OQS fiicts, that '* Tirant lo Blanch," though and particularly in my own opinión, it is 

it appeared in Valencian in 1490, in Cas- the most beautiful, and perhaps the most 

tillan in 1511, and in Italian in 1538, was profitable, story of its kind that can be 

yet, like the Amadis, originally written in read, because in its sentiment and tone it 

Portuguese, to please a Portuguese prince, leaves all others behind it, and in the 

and that this Portuguese original is now variety of its incidents yields to none 

lost } — all remarkable co'incidences. (See written before or since.'* (Apología della 

note on Chap. XVII. of this Period.) On Gerusalemme, Opere, Pisa, 1824, 8vo. Tom. 

the point of the general merits of the Ama- X. p. 7.) 
dis, two opinions are worth citing. The 
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where he is left in the original fiction, just armed as a 
knight, and is filled with his adventures as he wanders 
about the world, and with the supernumerary achievements 
of his father Amadis, who survives to the end of the 
whole, and sees his son made Emperor of Constantinople ; 
he himself having long before become King of Great 
Britain by the death of Lisuarte.^ 

But, from the beginning, we find two mistakes com- 
mitted, which run through the whole work. Amadis, 
represented as still alive, filis a large part of the canvas ; 
while, at the same time, Esplandian is made to perform 
achievements intended to be more brilliant than his father' s, 
but which, in fact, are only more extravagant. From this 
sort of emulation, the work becomes* a succession of absurd 
and frigid impossibilities. Many of the characters of the 
Amadis are preserved in it, like Lisuarte, who is rescued 
out of a mysterious imprisonment by Esplandian, as his 
first adventure ; Urganda, who, from a gracefiíl fairy, 
becomes a savage enchantress ; and "the great master 
Elisabad," a man of leaming and a priest, whom we first 
knew as the leech of Amadis, and who is now the pre- 
tended biographer of his son, writing, as he says, in Greek. 
But none of them, and none of the characters invented for 
the occasion, are managed with skill. 

The scene of the whole work is laid chiefly in the East, 
amidst battles with Turks and Mohammedans ; thus show- 
ing to what quarter the minds of men were tumed when 
it was written, and what were the dangers apprehended to 
the peace of Europe, even in its westemmost borders, 
during the century after the fall of Constantinople. But 

^ I possessof "Esplandian "the yerynure achievements, Allusions are made to it, 

edition printed at Burgos, in folio, double as to a continuation, in the Amadis, Lib. 

columna, 1587, by Simón de Aguaya. It lY. ; besides which, in Lib. m. cap. 4, we 

filis 136 leaves, and is divided into 184 have the birth and baptism of Esplandian ; 

chapters. As in the other editions I have in Lib. ni. c. 8, his marvellous g^owth and 

seen mentioned, or have noticed in public progress ; and so on, till, in the last chap* 

libnuries, it is called " Loa Sergas del muy ter of the romance, he is armed as a knight. 

Esforzado Cavallero Esplandian," in order So that the Esplandian is^ in the strictest 

to giye it the leamed appearance of having manner, a continuation of the Amadis. 

really been translated, as it pretends to be, Southey (Omniana, Yol. I. p. 145) thinks 

from the Greek of Haster Elisabad ; — there is some error about the authorshtp 

<* Sergas" being eyidently an awkward cor- of the Esplandian. If there is, I think U 

ruption of the Greek ^'Eqya, works or is merely typographical. 
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all reference to real history or real geography was appar- 
ently thought inappropriate, as may be inferred from the 
eircumstances, that a certain Calafría, queen of the island 
of Califomia, is made a formidable enemy of Christendom 
through a large part of the story, and that Constantinople 
is said at one time to have been besieged bj three millions 
of heathen. Ñor is the style better than the story. The 
eloquence which is found in many passages of the Ama- 
dis is not found at all in Esplandian. On the contrary, 
large portions of it are written in a low and meagre style, 
and the rhymed arguments prefíxed to many of the chap- 
ters are anything but poetry, and quite inferior to the few 
passages of verse scattered through the Amadis.^ 

The oldest edition of the Esplandian now known to exist 
was printed in 1621, and five others appeared before the 
end of the century ; so that it seems to have enjoyed its 
fiíll share of popular favor. At any rate, the example it 
set was quickly followed. Its principal personages were 
made to figure again in a seríes of connected romances, 
each having a hero descended from Amadis, who other ro- 
passes through adventures more incredible than STlS^ia 
any of his predecessors, and then gives place, *™^^- 
we know not why, to a son still more extravagant, and, if 
the phrase may be used, still more impossible, than his 
father. Thus, under the date of 1626, we have the sixth 
book of Amadis de Gaula, called "The History of Flo- 
risando,'' his nephew, which is followed by the still more 
wonderful " Ldsuarte of Greece, Son of Esplandian," and 
the most wonderful " Amadis of Greece," making respect- 
ively the seventh and eighth books. To these succeeded 
" Don Florisel de Niquea," and " Anaxartes," his brother, 
whose history, with that of the children of the last, filis 
three books ; and finally we have the twelfth book, or 
f' The Great Deeds in Arms of that Bold Knight, Don 
Silves de la Selva," which was printed in 1649 ; thus 

SB Ihere are two Canciones in Amadis ihe similar Canciones in the ** Floresta*' of 

(Lib. IL c. 8 and c. 11), which, notwith- Bohl de Faber. The last begins,— 
■tanding someUiing of the oonceits of their Leonoreta, fin roieta, 

time, in the Proren^al manner, are quite Blanca Bobre toda flor i 

ehanning, and ought to be placed among ^S^^^ZHaot, 

18» 
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giving proof how extraordinary was the Buccess of the 
whole series, since its date allows hardly half a century 
for the production in Spanish of all these vast romances, 
most of which, during the same period, appeared in sev- 
eral, and some of them in many editions. 

Ñor did the efiects of the passion thus awakened stop 
here. Other romances appeared, nearly akin to the same 
family, such as " Lepolemo, Knight of llie Cross/' in 1543, 
and its continuation, "Leandro the Fair," in 1563, both by 
Pedro de Luxan, and the last sometimes called the thirteenth 
book of the Amadis. Many more, as we shall presently 
see, followed in rapid succession. In France, where they 
were all translated successively, as they appeared in Spain, 
and became instantly famous, the proper series of the 
Amadis romances was stretched out into twenty-four 
books ; after all which, a certain Sieur Duverdier, grieved 
that many of them came to no regular catastrophe, col- 
lected the scattered and broken threads of their multi- 
tudinous stories, and brought them all to an orderly 
sequence of conclusions, in seven large volumes, under 
the comprehensivo and appropriate ñame of the " Eoman 
des Komans." And so ends the histoiy of the Portuguese 
type of Amadis of Gaul, as it was originally presented to 
the world in the Spanish romances of chivalry ; a fiction 
which, considering the passionate admiration it so long 
excited, and the influence it has, with little merit of its 
own, exercised on the poetry and romance of modern 
Europe ever since, is a phenomenon that has no parallel 
in literary history.® 

» The whole subject of these twelve either of them, or of most of the othera, was 

books of Amadis in Spanish and the pñnted, cannot, I pttesume, be determined. 

turenty-four in French belongs rather to One of Esplandian, of 1510, is mentioned 

bibliography than to literary history, and by N. Antonio, but by nobody else in the 

is among the most obscuro points in both. century and a half that have since elapsed ; 

The turelve Spanish books are said by and he is so inaccurate in such mattera, 

Brunet never to have been all seen by any that his authorlty is not sufficient. In the 

one bibliographer. I haye seen, I believe, same way, he is the only authority for an 

seven or eight of them, and own the only edition in 1526 of the seyenth book,-* 

two for which any real yalue has ever been ^ Lisuarte of Oreece.** But, as the twelfth 

claimed,— the Amadis de Gaula, in the book was certainly printed in 1540, the only 

rare and well-printed edition of Yenice, ftu;tof muchimportanoeissettled ; namely 

1533, folio, and the Esplandian, in the more that the whole twelye were published Ío 

rare, but yery coarse, edition already Spain in the course of about half a ce&tury. 

referred to. When the earliest edition of Vor all the curious learning on the sutject, 
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The state of manners and opinión in Spain, however, 
which produced this extraordinary series of romances, 
could hardly fail to be fertile in other fictitious héroes, 
less brilliant, perhaps, in their fame than was Amadis, 
but with the same general qualities and attributes. And 
such, indeed, was the case. Many romances of chivalry 
• appeared in Spain soon after the success of this their 
great leader; and others followed a little later. The 
first of all of them in conseqnence, if not in date, Pajmerin 
is " Palmerin de Oliva ; " a personage the more ^^^uva. 
important, because he had a train of descendants that 
place him, beyond all doubt, next in dignity to Amadis. 

The Palmerin has generally been regarded as Portu- 
guese in its origin ; but this is not true. It was the work 
— strange to say — of a carpenter's daughter in Burgos, 
and was first printed at Salamanca, in 1511. It was suc- 
cessfiíl at once. Several editions were printed, and trans- 
lations followed in Italian and French. A continuation, 
too, by the same fair author, appeared, called, in form, 
"The Second Book of Palmerin," which treats of the 
achievements of his sons, Primaleon and Polendos, and 
of which we have an edition dated in 1516. The other ro- 
extemal appearances of the Palmerin, therefore, Se°PatoL 
announce at once an imitation of the Amadis. ^^ famuy. 
The intemal are no less decisivo. Its hero, we are told, 
was grandson to a Greek emperor in Constantinople, but, 
being illegitimate, was exposed by his mother, immedi- 
ately after his birth, on a mountain, where he was found 
in an osier eradle among olive and palm trees, by a rich 
cultivator of bees, who carried him home and named him 
Palmerin de Oliva, or Olivia, from the place where he was 
discovered. He soon gives token of his high birth ; and, 
making himself famous by numberless exploits, in Ger- 

liowever,Beeanarticleb7 Salva, in the Be- whether '^ Leandro el Bel" were to be 

pertório Americano, Londres, Agosto de deemed the thlrteenth book of the Amadis, 

182*7, pp. 29-39 *, F. A. Ebert, Lexicón, Oayangos, in his translation of this His- 

Leipzig, 1821, 4to, Nos. 479-489 $ Bronet, tory, has shown(Tom. I. Madrid, 1851, pp. 

article Amadis ; and especially the remark- 622, 623) that it is not a continuation of that 

able discussion, already referred to, by 7. famous romance at all, but of the Lepolemo 

W. V. Sohmidt, in the Wiener Jahrbücher, mentioned, po«/, Chapter XII. It waa 

Band XXXm. 1826. printed at Toledo in 1663. 
Since I ezpressed the doubt in the text 
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many, Eughmá, and the East, against heathen and en- 
chanters, he at last reaches Constantínople, where he is 
recognized by his mother, mames the daaghter of the 
Kmperor of Germany, who is the heroine of the story, 
and ínheritB the crown of Byzantium. The adventures 
of Prímaleon and Polendos are in the same vein, and weie 
succeeded by those of Flatir, grandson of Pahnerin, 
which were prínted as early as 1533. All, taken together, 
therefore, leave no doubt that the Amadis was their 
model, however mnch they may have fallen short of its 
merits * 

The next in the series, " Palmerin of England," son of 
Don Daarde, or Edward, King of England, and Flerida, a 
Palmerin of daughtcr of Palmerin de Oliva, is a more formi- 
*°«**°^ dable rival to the Amadis than either of its prede- 
cessors. For a long time it was supposed to have been 
first wrítten in Portuguese, and was generally attribated 
to Francisco Moraes, who certainly published it in that 
language at Evora, in 1567, and whose allegation iliat he 
had translated it from the French, though now known to 
be true, was supposed to be only a modest concealment 
of his own merits. But a copy of the Spanish original, 
printed at Toledo, in two parts, in 154t and 1548, has 
been discovered, and at the end of its dedication are a 
few verses addressed by the author to the réader, an- 
nonncing it, in an acrostic, to be the work of Luis Hur- 
tado, known to have been, at that time, a poet in To- 
ledo.*^ 

*> Like whaterer relates to the leriet of the oMert forma in which it was then known 

the Amadis, the account of tho Pabnerins to exist were : 1, The French by Jacqoeg 

is vwy obecure. Materials for it are to be Ticent, 1658, and the Italian by Mambrino 

foand in N. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, Eoseo, 1555, both of which claimed to be 

Tom. II. p. 898 } in Salva, Bepertorio translations from the Spanish ; and 2, the 

Americano, Tom. IT. pp. 89, etc. } Brunet, Portuguese by Moraes, 1667, which claimed 

artiole Palmerin ; Ferrarlo, Bomanzi di to be translated firom the French. In gen- 

Cavalleria, Tom. lY. pp. 256, etc. ; and eral, it was supposed to be the work of 

Clemencin, notes to Don .Quixote, Tom. I. Moraes, who, having long lived in Franco, 

pp. 124, 125. Wolf, however, in the Wiener was thought to have furnished his mano- 

Jahrbücher (1882, Yol. LIX. pp. 48-50), script to the French translator (Barbosa, 

gives an exact account of the first romance, Bib. Lus., Tom. II. p. 209), and, under this 

and of its author and its continuatlon. persuasión, it was published as bis, in Por- 

*i The fate of Palmerin of England has tugúese, at Lisbon, in three handsome vol- 

been a very strange one. Until a few years umes, small 4to, 1786, and in English by 

-«Inoe, the only question was, whether it Bouth^, London, 1807, 4 vola. limo. 

re originally French or Portuguese } for Even Clemencin (ed. Don (guisote, Tom. I. 
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Eegarded as a work of art, Palmerin of England is 
second only to the Amadis.of Gaul, among the romances 
of chivalry. Like that great prototype of the whole class, 
it has among its actors two brothers, — Palmerin, the 
faithñil knight, and Florian, the free gallant, — and, like 
that, it has its great mag\cian, Deliante, and its perílous 
isle, where occnr not a few of the most agreeable adven- 
tures of its héroes. In some respects it may be favorably 
distinguished from its model. There is more sensibility 
to the beauties of natural scenery in it, and ofben an 
easier dialogue, with quite as good a drawing of individ- 
ual characters. But it has greater faults ; for its move- 
ment is less natural and spirited, and it is crowded with 
an unreasonable number of knights, and an interminable 
series of duels, battles, and exploits, all of which claim 
to be founded on authentic English chronicles, and to be 
true history, thus affording new proof of the connection 
between the oíd chronicles and the oldest romances. 
Cervantes ádmired it excessively. '*Let this opinión of 
Palm of England," says his cúrate, " be cared Cervantes, 
for and preserved, as a thing singular in its kind, and let 
a casket be made for it, like that which Alexander fqjj^nd 
among the spoils of Barius, and destined to feeep in it the 
works of the poet Homer ; " praise, no doubt, much 
stronger than can now seem reasonable, but marking, at 
least, the sort of estimation in which the romance itself 
must have been generally held, when the Don Quixote 
appeared. 

But the family of Palmerin had no further success in 
Spain. A third and fourth part, indeed, containing " The 
Adventures of Duardos the Second," appeared in Portu- 
guese, written by Diogo Fernandez, in 168Í ; and a fifth 
and sixth are said to have been written by Alvares de 

pp. 12&-126), if he did not think It to be the General (see ante, Chapter V.), which was 

work of Moraes, had no doubt that it was begun by Michael de Carvajal, atid fíuished 

originally Portuguese. At last, however, by Lui8 Hurtado, was printed in 1557, with 

Salv¿ found a copy of the lost Spanish origi- the title of " Cortes del Casto Amor y de 

nal, which settles the question, and places la Muerte.'* Hurtado, also, translated the 

the date of the work in 1547-48, Toledo, Metamorphoses of Ovid. See the Spanish 

2 Tom. folio. (Bepertorio Americano, Tom. translation of this History (Tom. II. pp. 

IV. pp. 42-40. Antonio, Bib. Nov., Tom. 627-536), where he is jiotíced as a writei 

IL p. 44.) A work partiy like the Danza of rude dramas about 1552. 
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Oriente, a contemporary poet of no mean reputation. 
But the last two do not seem to have been printed, and 
none of them were much known beyond the limita of their 
native country.®* The Palmeríns, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the merits of one of them, failed to obtain a fame or 
a succession that could enter iijto competition witfi those 
of Amadis and his descendants. 



M Barbosa, Bib. Lusit., Tom. I. p. 652, 
Tom. n. p. 17. 

The " BibUotheca Hispana '* has ahready 
been referred to more ihan once in this 
chapter, and must so often be relied on as 
an authoríty hereafter, that some noüce of 
its claims should be giyen before we pn>- 
ceed fdrther. Its author, Nicolás Antonio, 
was born at Seville, in 1617. He was edu- 
cated, first by the care of Francisco Jimé- 
nez, a blind teacher of singular merit, at- 
tached to the GoUege of St. Thomas in that 
city ; and afterwards at Salamanca, vhere 
he doToted himself with success to the 
stody of histoiy and canon law. When he 
had completed an honorable career at the 
UniTersity, he retomed home, and lived 
chiefly in the Gonvent of the Benedictines, 
where he had been bted, and where an 
abun^^t and curious library fümished 
him with means for stady, which he nsed 
with eagemess and assidoity. 

He was not, howeyer, in baste to be 
known. He published nothing till 1650, 
when, at the age of forty-two, he printed a 
Latín treaüse on the Ponishment of Exile, 
a work of merit ; and, the same year, was 
api>ointed to the honorable and imx>ortant 
post of General Agent of Philip lY. at 
Borne. But from Uiis time to the end of 
his Ufé he was in the public service, and 
fllled places of no little responsibility. In 
B>ome he lived twenty years, collectíng 
about him a library said to have been sec- 
ond in importance only to that of the Yat- 
ican, and devoting all his leisure to the 
studies he loved. At the end of that 
period, he retumed to Madrid, and con- 
Ünued there in honorable employments tul 
his death,-which occnrred in 1684. He 
left behind him several works in mann- 
script, of whlch his " Censura de Historias 
Fabulosas'' — an examination and expos- 
ure of several forged chronicles which had 
appeared in the preoeding century — was 
flrst published by 4Iayans y Sisear, and 
must be notioed hereafber. 



But his great labor — the labor of his 
lifeand of his fondest preference — was his 
literary history of his own country. He 
began it in his youth, while he was still 
living with the Benedictines, —an order in 
the Bomish Churoh honorably distinguished 
by its Eeal in the history of letters, — and 
he continued it, employing on his task all 
the resonroes which his own large library 
and the librarles of the capitals of Spain 
and of the Ghristian world could furnish 
him, down to the moment of his death. He 
divided it into two parts. The first, begin- 
ning with the age of Augustus, and coming 
down to the year 1500, was found, after 
his death, digested into the form of a reg- 
ular history } but, as his pecuniary means 
during his Úfetime had been entírely de- 
Toted to the purchase of books, it was 
published by his Mend, Gardinal Aguirre, 
at Borne, in 1696. The second part, which 
had been already printed there in 1672, is 
thrown into the form of a dictionary, whoee 
sepárate articles are arranged, like those 
in most other Spanish works of the same 
sort, under the baptismal ñames of their 
subjects, — an honor shown to the saints, 
which renders the use of such dictionaries 
somewhat inconvenient, evenwhen, as in 
the case of Antonio's, fidl indexes are 
added, which fiícilitate a referenoe to the 
respective articles by the more common 
arrangement, according to' the sumames. 

Of both parts an excellent edition was 
published, by order of Gharles III., in the 
orighial Latín, at Madrid, in 1787 and 1788, 
in four volumes, folio, oommonly known as 
the " BibUotheca Yetus et Nova *' of Nicolás 
Antonio*, the first being enriched witii 
notes by Pérez Bayer, a leamed Yalencian, 
long the head of the Boyal Ubrary at Mad- 
rid ; and the last reoeiving additions íirom 
Antonio*B own manuscripts that bring down 
his notíces of Spanish writers to the time 
of his death, in 1684. In the earlier por- 
tion, embracing the ñames of about thir- 
teen hundred authors, little remains to be 
desired, so &r as the Boman or the eoclesi- 
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Mtical literary history of Spaln la con- 
oerned } but for the Arable we must go to 
Casiri and Oayangos, and for the Jewish to 
Castro and Amador de los Rios ; while, for 
the proper Bpanish Uteíature that existed 
before the reign of Charles Y., manuscrlpts 
discoyered slnoe the careftal labors of Bayer 
ftimlsh Important additions. In the latter 
portlon, whlch oontains notlces of nearly 
eight thovisand writers of the best perlod 
of Spanlsh literatore, we havc — notwith* 
Btanding the oocasional Inaccuracles and 
overslightB inevitable In a work so yast and 



80 Tarions — a monnment of indostry, falr- 
ness, and fidelity, for whlch those who 
moBt use it wiU always be most gratefal. 
The two, taken together, constltute thelr 
author, beyond all reasonable quesüon, the 
fitther and foonder of the literary history 
of his ooontry. 

See the Uves of Antonio preflxed by 
Hayans to the "Historias Fabulosas** 
(Valencia, 1742, fol.), and by Bayer to the 
" BibUotheca Vetua," m 1787 ; also L'Es- 
pagne Uttéraire [by Nicolás Bricabe], 1774, 
Tom. XV. p. 27. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OTHER ROMANCES OP CHITALRT. — LEPOLEMO. — TRANSLATIONS PROM THl 

FRENGH. RELIOIOUS ROMANCES CAVALLBRÍA CELESTIAL. PERIOD 

DUPING WHICH ROMANCES OP CHIVALRY PREVAILED. THEIR NUMBER. 

THEIR FOUNDATION IN THE STATE OP SOCIETY THE FASSION POR 

THEM. — THEIR PjiTE* 

Althoügh the Palmerins failed ^8 rivals of the great 
family of Amadis, they were not wíthout their influence 
and consideration. Like the other works of their class, 
and more than most of them, they helped to increase the 
passion for fictions of chivalry in general, which, over- 
bearing every other in the Península, was now busily at 
Misoeiia- ^^^^ producing romances, both original and trans- 
neous ro- lated, that astonish us alike by their number, 
their length, and their absurdities. Of those 
originally Spanish, it would not be difficult, after setting 
aside the two series belonging to the families of Amadis 
and Palmerin, to coUect the titles of above fifty, all pro- 
duced in the course of the sixteenth century. Some of 
them are still more or less familiar to us, by their ñames 
at least, such as " Belianis of Greece '' and " Olivante de 
Laura," which are found in Don Quixote's library, and 
" Felixmarte of Hircania," which was once, we are told, 
the summer reading of Dr. Johnson.^ But, in general, like 
" The Renowned Knight Cifar " and " The Valorous Don 
Florando of England," their very titles sound strangely to 

1 Bishop Percy says that Dr. Johnson neverbeenable todo for itwhatDr. Johnson 

read " Felbanarte of Hlrcania " quite did for " Felixmarte de Hircania." It has, 

through, when at his parsonage-house, hovreyer, evidenüynot wanted readers^for, 

one summer. It may be doubted whether though it bears no mark of rough treat> 

the book has been read through since by ment, it is almost completely used up. Ita 

any Englishman. (Boswell's Life, ed. Gro- author was Jerónimo Fernandez, and the 

ker, London, 1831, 8yo, Yol. I. p. 24.) Of book is one of the most extravagant and 

the " Belianis de Grecia" I have a copy in absurd of ita class, as well as one of the 

folio, printed at Burgos in 1587 ; but I haré rarest. 

(216) 
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our ears, and excite no interest when we hear them re- 
peated. Most of them, it may be added, — perhaps all, — 
deserve the oblivion into which they have fallen ; though 
Bome have merits which, in the days of their popularity, 
placed them near the best of those already noticed. 

Among the latter is " The Invincible Knight Lepolemo, 
called the Knight of the Croas and Son of the Emperor 
of Germany," a romance which was published Romance of 
as early as 1543, and, besides drawing a continu- i^poiemo. 
ation after it, was reprinted thrice in the course of the 
century, and translated into French and Italian.^ It is a 
striking book among those of its class, not only firom the 
variety of fortunes through which the hero passes, but, in 
Bome degree, from its general tone and purpose. In his 
infancy Lepolemo is stolen from the shelter of the throne 
to which he is heir, and completely lost for a long period. 
During this time he lives among the heathen ; at fírst in 
slavery, and afterwards as an honorable knight-adventnrer 
at the court of the Soldán. By his courage and merit he 
rises to great distinction, and, while on a joumey through 
France, is recognized by his own family, who happen to 
be there. Of course he is restored, amidst a general jubi- 
leo, to his imperial estáte. 

In all this, and especially in the wearisome seríes of its 
knightly adventures, the Lepolemo has a sufficient resem- 
blance to the other romances of chivalry. But in two 
points it differs from them. In the first place, it pretends 
to be translated by Pedro de Luxan, its real author, from 
the Arabio of a wise magician attached to the person of 
the Sultán ; and yet it represente its hero throughout as a 
most Christian knight, and his father and mother, the Em- 
peror and Empress, as giving the forcé of their example 
to encourage pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre ; making 
the whole story subserve the projects of the Church, in 
the same way, if not to the same degree, that Turpin's 

2 Ebert cites the first edition knoVn as the colophon ia gone, and there Ib no date 

of 1525 } Bowle, in the list of his authori- on the title-page ; but its type and paper 

tleS) gives one of 1534 *, Glemencin says seem to indicate an edition from Antwerp, 

there is one of 1543 in the Boyal Library while all the preceding were printed in 

at Madrid } and Pellicer used one of 1562. Spain. 
Which of these I have I do not know, as 
19 
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Chronicle had done. And in the next place, it attracts 
our attention, from time to time, by a picturesque air and 
tonches of the national manners, as, for instance, in the 
love passages between the Knight of the Cross and the 
Infanta of Franco, in one of which he talks to her at her 
grated balcony in the night, as if he were a cavalier of 
one of Calderones comedies.* Except in these points, 
however, the Lepolemo is much like its predecessors and 
foUowers, and quite as tedious. 

Spain, however, not only gave romances of chivalry to 
the rest of Europe in large numbers, but received also from 
abroad in some good proportion to what she gave. From 
the first, the early French fictions were known in Spain, 
as we have seen by the allusions to them in the " Amadis 
de Ganla ; " a circumstance that may have been owing 
either to the oíd connection with Franco throngh the 
Burgundian family, a branch of which fiUed the throne of 
Portugal, or to some strange accident, like the one that 
carried " Palmerin de Inglaterra" to Portugal from Franco 
Eomances rathor than from Spain, its nativo country. At 
frJS*^^ any rate, somewhat later, when the passion for 
French. guch fictions was more developed, the French 
stories were translated or imitated in Spanish, and became 
a part, and a favored part, of the literature of the country. 
" The Romance of Merlin " was printed very early, — as 
early as 1498, — and " The Romance of Tristan de Leon- 
nais," and that of the Holy Cup, " La Demanda del Sancto 
Grial," followed it as a sort of natural sequence.* 

The rival story of Charlemagne, however, — perhaps 
from the greatness of his ñame, — seems to have been, at 
last, more successftil. It is a translation directly from 
the French, and therefore gives nono of those accounts of 
his defeat at Roncesvalles by Bernardo del Carpió, which, 
in the oíd Spanish chronicles and ballads, so gratified the 

> See Parte I. c. 112, 144. rio, wiio, in hia fourth yolome, has a good 

* " Merlin,»' 1498, " Artos," 1499, " Tris- deal of curious matter on these oíd romancea 

tan," 1601, ^ Sancto Grial," 1555, and « Se- generally. I do not thlnk it needfol to no- 

gunda Tabla Redonda," 1567, would seem tice others, such as " Fierres y Magalona," 

to be the series of them given by the bibli- 1519, " Tallante de Bicamonte," and the 

ographers. But the last cannot, perhaps, "Conde Tomlllas," — the last referred to 

now be found, though mentioned by Quad in Don Qulxote, but othenrise onknown. 
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national vanity ; and contains only the accustomed stories 
of Oliver and Fierabrás the Giant ; of Orlando and the 
False Ganelon ; relying, of course, on the fabu- p^njancea 
lous Chronicle of Turpin as its chief authority. connected 
But, such as it was, it found great favor at the of Charie- 
time it appeared ; and such, in fact, as Nicolás °^*®°®* 
de Piamonte gave it to the world, in 1628, under the title of 
" The History of ♦he Emperor Charlemagne," it has been 
constantly reprinted down to our own times, and has done 
more than any other tale of chivalry to keep alive in Spain 
a taste for such reading.* During a considerable period, 
however, a few other romances shared its popularity. 
" Reynaldos de Montalban,'' for instance, always a favor- 
ito hero in Spain, was one of them ;^ and a little later we 
find another, the story of " Cleomadez," an invention of a 
French queen in the tbirteenlj^ century, which first gave 
to Froissart the love for adventure that made him a chron- 
icler/ 

In most of the imitations and translations just noticed, 
the influence of the Church is more visible than it is in 
the class of the original Spanish romances. This is the 
case, from its very subject, with the story of the Saint 
Graal, and with that of Charlemagne, which, so farasitis 
taken from the pretended Archbishop Turpin's Chronicle, 
goes mainly to encourage founding religious houses and 
making pious pilgrimages. Bút the Church was not satis 
fied with this indirect and accidental influence. Romantic 
fiction, though overlooked in its earliest beginnings, or 
perhapfl oven punished by ecclesiastical authority in the 

B Biscttssionson the originofthesc stories ^There are sereral editions of the First 

may be found in the PreSace to the excel- Part of it mentioned in Clemencin^s notes to 

lent edition of Einliard or Eginhard by Ide- Don Quijote (Parte I. c. 6) ; besides which, 

1er (Hamborg, 1839, 8vo, Band I. pp. 40- it had suocession, in Parts II. and in., be 

46). The very ñame Roncesvalles does forel658. 

not seem to have occurred out of Spain till 7 xhe *^ Cleomadez," one of the mostpop- 

much later. (Ibid., p. 169.) There is an ular stories in Europe for three centuries, 

edition of the " Cario Magno " printed at was composed by Adenea, at the dictation 

Madrid, in 1806, 12mo, evidently for popu- of Marie, queen of Philip III. of France, 

lar use. It contains the same Prologo that who married her in 1272. (Fauchet, Re- 

Gayangos gives from the edition of 1570, cueil, París, 1681, folio, Liv. II. c. 116.) 

and which, no doubt, comes down from the Froissart gives a simple account of his read 

earliest edition of all. It is, I think, still Ing and admiring it in his youth. (Poésies, 

reprinted, as the work itself is. Paris, 1829, 8vo, pp. 206, etc.) 
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person of the Greek Bishop to whom we oWe the first 
proper romance,® was now become important, and might 
be made directly usefiíl. Religious romances, 
therefore, were written. In general, they were 
cast into the form of allegories, like " The Celes- 
tial Chivalry," *' The Christian Chivalry," " The Knight 
of the Bright Star," and " The Christian History and War- 
fare of the Stranger Knight, the Conqiferor of Heaven ; " 
— all printed after the middle of the sixteenth ceñtury, 
and during the period when the passion for romances of 
chivalry was at its height.* 

One of the oldest of them is probably the most curious 
and remarkable of the whole number. It is appropriately 
TheCabaUeria called " The Celestial Chivalry," and was writ- 
Ceiestiai. ^^^ ]^j Hierónimo de San Pedro, at Valencia, and 
printed in 1554, in two thin^olio volumes.^" In his Proface, 
the author declares it to be his object to drive out of the 
world the profane books of chivalry ; the mischief of which 



8 The "Ethiopica," or the "Lovea of 
Theagenes and Chariclea," written in Greek 
hj Heliodorua, who lived in the time of the 
Emperors Theodosios, ArcadiOB, and Hon- 
orina. It was well known in Spain at the 
period now spoken of, for, though it was 
Dot printed in the original before 1534, a 
Spanish translation of it appeared as early 
as 1554, anonymoosly, and another, hj 
Ferdinand de Mena, in 1587, which was 
republished at least twice in the course of 
thirty years. (Nic. Antonio, Bib. Nov., 
Tom. I. p. 880, and Conde's Catalogue, 
London, 1824, 8to, Nos. 263, 264.) It has 
been said that the Bishop preferred to give 
up his rank and place rather than consent 
to haye this romance, the work of his youth, 
burned by public authority. Erotici Orseci, 
ed. Mitscherlich, Biponti, 1792, 8vo, Tom. 
II. p. viü. 

» The "Caballeria Ghristiana'* was 
printed in 1570, the " Caballero de la Clara 
Estrella" in 1580, and the "CabaUero 
Peregrino " in 1601. Besldes these, " Rober- 
to el Diablo " — a story which was famous 
throughout Eorope in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, and has 
been revived in our own times — was knowu 
in Spain from 1530, and perhaps earlier. 
(Nic. Antonio, Bib. Nov., Tom. n. p. 251.) 
In France, it was printed in 1496 (Eberl^ 



No. 19175), and in England by Wynkyn de 
Worde. See Thoms, Romances, London, 
1828, 12mo, Vol. I. p. T. 

10 Who this Hierónimo de San Pedro waa 
is a curions question. The Privilegio de- 
clares he was a Yalencian, alive in 1554 } 
and in the Bibliothecas of Ximeno and Eus- 
ter, under the year 1560, we have Geróni- 
mo Sempere givenas the ñame of the well- 
known author of the '* Carolea," a long poem 
printed in that year. But to him is not 
there attributed the "CabaUeria Celestial*," 
ñor does any other Hierónimo de San Pedro 
occur in these collections <tf Uves, or in 
Nicolás Antonio, or elsewhere that I have 
noted. They are, nevertheless, I think, one 
and the same person, the ñame of the poet 
being sometimes written Sentpere, Senct 
Pere, etc. The first Part, or the " Pié de la 
Rosa fragante," was also published at Ant- 
werp in 1554, by Martin Nució. In the Pre- 
&ce, the author iutimates that he had some 
difficulty in writing the CastUiao, because 
it was not his nativo language. This and 
other clrcumstances leave little doubt that 
the " Carolea" and the *< Caballería Celes- 
tial " were written by one and the same per» 
son. Gayangos notes a Jheronim Sentpere, 
a merchant of Valencia, who presided at a 
poeUcal festival there in 1533. 
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he illustrates by a reference to Dante's account of Francesca 
da Rimini. In pursuance of this purpose, the First Part 
is entitied "The Root of the Fragrant Rose;" which, 
instead of chapters, is divided into " Wonders/' Maravilr 
las, and contains an allegorical versión of the most striking 
stories in the Oíd Testament, down to the time of the good 
King Kezekiah, told as the adventures of a succession of 
knights-errant. The Second Part is divided, according to 
a similar conceit, into " The Leaves of the Rose ; " and, 
begínning where the preceding one ends, comes down, 
with the same kind of knightly adventures, to the Saviour's 
death and ascensión. The Third, which is promised under 
the ñame of " The Flower of the Rose," never appeared, 
ñor is it now easy to understand where consistent mate- 
rials could have been found for its composition ; the Bible 
having been nearly exhausted in the two former parts. 
But we have enough withoüt it. 

Its most remarkable allegory, from the nature of its sub- 
ject, relates to the Saviour, and filis seventy-four out of 
the one hundred and one " Leaves," or chapters, that con- 
stitute the Second Part. Christ is represented in it as the 
Knight of the Lion ; his twelve Apostles, as the twelve 
Knights of his Round Table ; John the Baptist, as the 
Knight of the Desert ; and Lucifer, as the Knight of the 
Serpent ; — the main history being a warfare between the 
Knight of the Lion and the Knight of the Serpent. It 
begins at the manger of Bethlehem, and ends on Mount 
Oalvary, involving in its progress almost every detall of 
the Gospel history, and often using the very words of 
Scripture. Everything, however, is forced into the forms 
of a strange and revolting allegory. Thus, for the tempta- 
tion, the Saviour wears the shield of the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah, and rides on the steed of Penitence, given to 
him by Adam. He then takes leave of his mother, the 
daughter of the Celestial Emperor, like a youthful knight 
going out to his first passage at arms, and proceeds to the 
waste and desert country, where he is sure to find adven- 
tures. On his approach, the Knight of the Desert prepares 
himself to do battle ; but, perceiving who it is, humbles 
himself before his coming prince and master. The baptism 
19» 
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of course foUows ; that is, the Knight of the Lion is 
received into the order of the Knighthood of Baptism, in 
the presence of an oíd man, who turna out to be the Ana- 
gogic Master, or the Interpreter of all MysterieB, and two 
women, one young and the other oíd. All three of them 
enter directly into a spirited discussion concerning the 
nature of the rite they have just witnessed. The oíd man 
speaks at large, and explains it as a heavenly allegory. 
The oíd woman, who proves to be Sinagoga, or the repre- 
sentation of Judaism, prefers the ancient ordinance pro- 
vided by Abraham, and authorized, as she says, by " that 
celebrated Doctor, Moses,'' rather than this new rite of 
baptism. The younger woman replies, and defends the 
new institution. She is the Church Militant; and, the 
Knight of the Desert, deciding the point in her favor, Sin- 
agoga goes off fuU of anger, ending thus the first part of 
the action. 

The great Anagogic Master, according to an under- 
standing previously had with the Church Militant, now 
foUows the Knight of the Lion to the desert, and there 
explains to him the true mystery and efficacy of Chrístian 
baptism. After this preparation, the Knight enters on his 
first adventure and battle with the Knight of the Serpent, 
which in all its details is represented as a duel, — one of 
the parties coming into the lists accompanied by Abel, 
Moses, and David, and the other by Cain, Goliath, and 
Haman. Each of the speeches recorded in the Evangelísts 
is here made an arrow-shot or a sword-thrust ; the scene 
on the pinnacle of the temple, and the promises made 
there, are brought in as far as their incongruous nature 
will permit ; and then the whole of this part of the long 
romance is abruptly ended by the precipítate and disgrace- 
ful flight of the Knight of the Serpent. 

This scene of the temptation, strange as it now seems 
to US, is, nevertheless, not an unfavorable specimen of the 
entire fiction. The allegory is almost everywhere quite as 
awkward and unmanageable as it is here, and often leads 
to equally painful and disgusting absurdities. On the other 
hand, we have occasionally proofs of an imagination that 
is not ungraceful ; just as the formal and extravagant style 
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in which it is written now and then gives token that its 
author was no^ insensible to the resources of a language 
he, in general, so much abuses. ^^ 

There is, no doubt, a wide space between such a fiction 
as this of the Celestial Chivalry and the comparatively 
simple and direct story of the Amadis de Gaula ; and 
when we recoUect that only half a century elapsed be- 
tween the dates of these romances in Spaiñ,^^ we shall 
be struck with the fact that this space was 
very quickly passed over,. and that all the vari- of the romances 
eties of the romances of chivalry are crowded ®^ ^^^"^^y- 
into a comparatively short períod of time. But we must 
not forget that the success of these fictions, thus suddenly 
obtained, is spread afterwards over a much longer períod. 
The earliest of them were familiarly known in Spain dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, the sixteenth is thronged with 
them, and, far into the seventeenth, they were stiU much 
read ; so that their influence over the Spanish character 
extends through quite two hundred years. Their number, 
too, during the latter part of the time when they pre- 
vailed, was large. It exceeded seventy, nearly all of them 
in folio ; each often in more than one volume, and still 
oftener repeated in successive editions ; — circumstances 
which, at a períod when books were comparatively rare 
and not frequently reprínted, show that their popularíty 
must have been widely spread, as well as long con- 
tinued.^ 

This might, perhaps, have been, in some degree, ex- 
pected in a country where the institutions and feelings of 
chivalry had struck such firm root as they had in Spain. 
For Spain, when the romances of chivalry first appeared, 

11 It i8 prohibited in the Index Expurga^ " There ia an important discussion on 

torios, Madrid, 1B67, folio, p. 863. Other the books of chivalry, by Don Pascual de 

religious fictions of the same sort followed Gayangos, in the Biblioteca de Autores 

— such as the Caballería Christiana, 1670, Españoles, Tom. XL. 1861, Discurso pre- 

the Caballero de la Clara Estrella, etc. liminar, with an ampie bibliographical 

12 1 take, as in foimess I ought, the date catalogue of the Libros de Caballerías, 

of the appearance of Montalyo's Spanish pp. Lxin.-Lxxxyn. Both are füU of in* 

yersion as the period of the first success formation and instruction. 
of the Amadis in Spain, and not the date 
of the Portuguese original j the difference 
being about a century. 
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had long been peculiarly the land of knighthood. The 
Moorish wars, which had made every g^ntleman a sol- 
o, , , , dier, necessarily tended to this result ; and bo 

State of Boci- ,. , , „ . . « , . . , , 

ety that gavc did the frec spint of the communities, led on, as 
romances of thcj were, durfng the next period, by barons, 
chivairy. ^^^ loTLg contínued almost as independent in 
their castles as the king was on his throne. Such a state 
of things, in fact, is to be recognized as far back as the 
thirteenth century, when the Partidas, by the most minute 
and painstaking legislation, provided for a condition of 
society not easily to be distinguished from that set forth 
in the Amadis or the Palmerin." The poem and history 
of the Cid bear witness yet earlier, indirectly indeed, but 
very strongly, to a similar state of the country ; and so 
do many of the oíd ballads and other records of the 
national feelings and traditions that had come from the 
fourteenth century. 

But in the fifteenth the chronicles are fiíll of it, and 
exhibit it in forms the most grave and imposing. Danger- 
ous tournaments, in some of which the chief men of the 
time, and even the kings themselves, took part, occur 
constantly, and are recorded among the important events 
of the age."' At the passage of arms near Orbigo, in the 
reign of John the Second, eighty knights, as we have 
seén, were found ready to risk their lives for as fantastic 
a fiction of gallan try as is recorded in any of the romances 
of chivalry ; a foUy, of which this was by no means the 
only instance.^* Ñor did they confine their extrava- 
gances to their own country. In the same reign, two 
Spanish knights went as far as Burgundy, professedly in 

M See the very curious laws that consti- two of which Inrolred loss of Ufe, and all 

tute the twenty-firat TiUe of the second ct of which were held onder the royal aua- 

the Partidas, containing the most minute pioes. 

regulations ; such as how a knight should 10 See the aocount of the Passo Honroso 

be washed and dressed, etc. already given, to which add the accounta 

IB I should think there are accounts of in the Chronicle of John II. of one which 

twenty or thirty such tournaments in the was attempted in Yalladolid, by Rui Dias 

Chronicle of John II. There are many, de Mendoza, on occasion of the marriage 

also, in that of Alvaro de Luna *, and so of Prince Henry, in 1440, but which was 

there are in all the contemporary histories stopped by the royal order, in conseqnence 

of Spain during the fifteenth centuxy. In of the serious nature of its results. (Chrón- 

the year 1428, alone, four are recorded ; ica de Juan el 11°., Ann. 1440, c. 16.) 
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Bearch of adventures, which they strangely mingled with 
a pílgrimage to Jerusalem ; seeming to regará both as 
religious exercises.^ And as late as the time of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Femando del Pulgar, their wise secre- 
tary, gives us the ñames of several distinguished noble- 
men personallj known to himself, who had gone into 
foreign countries, " in order/' as he says, " to try the 
fortune of arms with any cavalier that might be pleased 
to adventure it with them, and so gaín honor for them- 
selves, and the fame of valiant and bold knights for the 
gentlemen of Castile."^ 

A state of societj like this was the natural result of 
the extraordinary development which the institutions of 
chivalry had then received in Spain. Some of Kiüght<r- 
it was suited to the age, and salutary ; the rest '*"^- 
was knighterrantry, and knight-errantry in its wildest 
extravagance. When, however, the imaginations of men 
were so excited as to tolérate and maintain, in their daily 
life, such manners and institutions as these, they would 
not fail to enjoy the boldest and most free representations 
of a corresponding state of society in works of romantic 
fíction. But they went further. Extravagant and even 
impossible as are many of the adventures recorded in the 
books of chivalry, they still seemed so little to exceed 
the absurdities frequently witnessed or told of n^^„,jg, 
known and living men, that many persons took or cbivairy 
the romances themselves to be tme histories, betraehto- 
and believed them. Thas, Mexia, the trust- ***'"**^ 
worthy historíographer of Charles the Fifth, says, in 
1545, when speaking of " the Amadises, Lisuartcs, and 
Clarions, "that " their authors do waste their time and 
weary their faculties in wríting such books, which are 
read by all, and believed by many. For,'' he goes on, 
" there be men who think all these things really happened, 
just as they read or hear them, though the greater part 
of the things themselves are sinful, profane, and unbe- 

1' Ibid^ Ann. Ii35, c 8. adyentnres iban there were foreign knlght* 

- u Clara Tarraes de Castilla, Titulo who carne to CastOe and Lwo ; a fací per« 

XVIL He hoaata, at the lame tiine, that tineot to thli poiot. 
more Bpaniah knl^ta wenfc abroad to feek 
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coming."^ And Castillo, another chronicler, tells us ' 

gravely, in 158t, that Philip the Second, when he married 

Mary of England, only thirty-three years earlier, prom- 

ised that if King Arthur should retum to claim the throne, 

he would peaceably yield to that prince all his rights ; 

thus implying, at least in Castillo himself, and probably 

in many of his readers, a full faith in the stories of Arthur 

and his Round Table.* 

Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, even 
if we suppose it was confined to a modérate number of 
intelligent persons ; and hardly less so when, as in the 
admirable sketch of an easy faith in the stories of chiv- 
alry by the innkeeper and Maritornes in Don Quixote, we 
are shown that it extended to the mass of the people.^ 
Cause of ^^* boforo wo rcfuso our assent to the statements 
thiacredu- of such faithful chroniclers as Mexia, on the 

lity. 

ground that what they relate i^ impossible, we 
should recollect that, in the age when theylived, menwere 
in the habit of believing and asserting, every day, things 
no less incredible than those recited in the oíd romances. 
The Spanish Church then countenanced a trust in miracles, 
as of constant recurrence, which required of those who 
believed them more credulity than the fictions of chivalry ; 
and yet how few were found wanting in faith I And how 
few doubted the tales that had come down to them of the 
impossible achievements of their fathers during the seven 
centuries of their warfare against the Moors, or the 
glorious traditions of all sorts, that still constitute the 
charm of their brave oíd chronicles, though we now see, | 

at a glance, that many of them are as fabulous as any- , 

thing told of Palmerin or Launcelot I ' 

But, whatever we may think of this belief in the ro- 
mances of chivalry, there is no question that in Spain, 
Passionfor ^^™& ^^^ sixtceuth coutury, there prevailed a 
romances of passion for them such as was never known else- 
where. The proof of it comes to us from all 
sides. The poetry of the country is full of it, from the 
romantic ballads that still live in the memory of the peo- 

M mstoria Imperial, Anrers, 1661, folio, » Pellicer, note to Don Quixote, Parte I. 
ff. 123, 124. The firat edition was of c. 13. 
1545. « Parte I. c. 82. I 
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pie, up to the oíd plays that have ceased to be acted, and 
the oíd epics that have ceased to be read. The national 
manners and the national dress, more peculiar and pictur- 
esque than in other countriest long bore its sure impresa. 
The oíd laws, too, speak no less plainly. Indeed, the 
passion for such fictions was so strong, and seemed so 
dangerous, that, in 1663, they were prohibited from being 
printed, sold, or read, in the American colonies ; and, in 
1666, the Cortes earnestly asked that the same prohibi- 
tion might be extended to Spain itself, and that all the 
extant copies of romances of chivalry might be publicly 
bumed.^ And, finally, half a century later, the happiest 
work of the greatest genius Spain ha8 produced bears 
witness on every page to the prevalence of an absoluto 
fanaticism for books of chivalry, and becomes at once the 
seal of their vast popularity, and the monument of their 
fate. 



^The abdicaüon of the emperor hap- 
pened the same year, and prevented this 
aad other petitiona of the Cortes from be^ig 
acted upon. For the laws here referred to, 
and other proofs of the preyalenoe and 
Inflaenoe of the romances of chivahy down 
to the time of the appearance of Don 
Quixote, see Clemencin's Prefoce to hls 
edition of that work. But one of the 
proofe to which he refers is so much to my 
present parpóse, that it is worth ampler 
oonsideratlon than he gires to it ; — I mean 
the magnificent pageant ofléred to Charles 
y. by hls sister, the Queen of Hungary, at 
Bins, in Flanders, in 1649. It is minutely 
described by Calvete de Estrella, in his 
" Viage del Principe Don Felipe,»» ec, An- 
yers, folio, 1&62, ff. 188-205, and was un- 
doubtedly a most eztraordinary and bril- 
liant embodiment of the spirit of knight- 
errantry by the principal personages then 
at her court. The chief show occupied 
two days, and set forth an enchanted castle, 



in which fair dames and brare knights 
were imprisoned by a feílse magician, but 
flrom which they were flreed by other and 
more fortúnate knights ; — Philip, after- 
wards Philip II., being their leader, and 
flghting out the adventore, as it shoold 
appear, not without danger to his sacred 
I>erson. A sufféring queen, a damsel in 
distress, a dwarf, enchantments, duels, 
toumaments, and encounters of all sorts, 
were not wanting, and were so managed as 
to make a sort of epio whole of the imgeant, 
ending with the disappearance of the magic 
castle as its grand catastrophe. In short, . 
it was a tale of chivalry acted out before 
the first potentate of Europe, for hls 
amusement } and such a tale, too, that if 
Don Quixote had been there to witness tbé 
gorgeous exhibition, he would have held it 
— not without show of reason — to be a 
living jttstification of all his mad fancles 
about knight-errantiy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FOURTH CLASS. — DRAMA. — EXTDíCTION OF THK GREEK AND ROMÁN 

THEATRES. RKLIGIOUS ORIGIN OF THE MODERN DRAMA. EARLIEST 

NOTICE OF IT m SPAIN. HINTS OF IT Di THE FIFTEENTH CENTÜRT. 

MARQUI8 OF YILLENA. CONSTABLE DB LUNA. MINGO REPULGO. 

RODRIGO COTA. THE CELESTINA. FIRST ACT. THE RE- 

MAINDER. — ITS STORY. — CHARACTER, AND EFFECTS ON SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 

The Drama. — The ancient theatre of the Greeks and 
Komans was continued under some of its grosser and 
more popular fonns at Constantinople, in Italy, and in 
many other parts of the falling and fallen empire, far 
into the Middle Ages. But, under whatever disguise it 
appeared, it was essentially heathenish ; for, from first to 
last, it was mythological, both in tone and in substance. 
The church As such, of courso, it was rebukod and opposed 
Snt dS^ by the Christian Church, which, favored by the 
™a- confusión and ignorance of the times, succeeded 

in overthrowing it, though not without a long contest, 
and not until its degradation and impurity had rendered 
it worthy of its fate, and of the anathemas pronounced 
against it by TertuUian and Saint Augustin.^ 

A leve for theatrical exhibitions, however, survived 
the extinction of these poor remains of the classical 
drama ; and the priesthood, careful neither to make itself 
needlessly odious, ñor to neglect any suitable method of 
increasing its own influence, seems early to have been 
willing to próvido a substituto for the popular amusement 
it had destroyed. At any rate, a substituto soon appeared ; 
and, coming as it did out of the ceremonies and commem- 

1 A Spanish Bishop of Barcelona, in the mythology to be acted in hia dlooese. (Ma- 
seventh century, was deposed for merely riana, Hist, Lib. TI. c. 3.) 
permitting playa with allusions to heathen 

(228) 
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orations of the religión of the times, its appearance was 
natural and easy. The greater festivals of the Church 
had for centuries been celebrated with whatever ~ jj .^ 
of pomp the rude luxury of ages so troubled dramas, or 
could afford, and they now everywhere, from * ^ ^ ®^* 
London to Borne, added a dramatic element to their 
former attractions. Thus, the manger at Bethlehem, 
with the worship of the shepherds and Magi, was, at a 
very early period, solemnly exhibited every year by a 
visible show before the altars of the churches at Chríst- 
mas, as were the tragical events of the last days of the 
Sa^iour's life during Lent, and at the approach of Easter.^ 
Gross abuses, dishonoring aLike the priesthood and 
religión, were, no doubt, afterwards mingled with these 
representations, both while they were given in dumb 
show, and when, by the addition of dialogue, they be- 
came what were called Mysteries ; but, in many parts of 
Europe, the representations themselves, down to a com- 
paratively late period, were found so well suited to the 
spirít of the times, that different Popes granted especial 
indulgences to the persons who irequented them, and 
they were in fact used openly and successfully, not only 
as means of amusement, but for the religious edification 
bf an ignorant multitude. In England such shows pre- 
vailed for above four hundred years, — a longer period 
than can be assigned to the English national drama, as 
w^ now recognize it ; while in Italy and other countries 
still under the influence of the See of Rome, they have, in 
some of their fonos, been continued, for the edification and 
. amusement of the populace, quite down to our own times.* 

a The proofs of this are to be geen in ihe etc.. Caen, 1834, Svo, Yol. L p. 159. 

leamed and well-considered ^* Origines du Spence'g Aneodotes, ed. Singer, London, 

Théatre modeme, par M. Édélatand du 1820, 8yo, p. 897. The exhibition still 

Héril " (París, 1849, 8yo). Mr. Wright, annnally made, in the chnrch of Ara Goeli, 

however, had already giren eyidenoe of the on the Capitel at Rome, of the manger and 

* same thing, in his "Sarly Mysteries and the scene of the Nativity, is, like many 

other Latin poems of the tvrelfth and thir- similar exhibitions elsewhere, of the same 

teenthoentories'* (London, 1838, 8yo),rely- class. M. Da Méril, in his "Origines** 

. ing in parten documents used subsequenUy (pp. 390-409), publishes a Pastoral on the 

by M. Du Méril. ^ birth of Ghrist, printed in 1805, which he 

s Onésime le Roy, Études sur les Mys- says he had seen represented in his youth, 

teres, Paris, 1837, 8yo, Chap. I. De la and of which at least two other editions 

Bue, Essai sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, are extant. It is in yarioos measures and 

20 
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That all trace» of the ancient Eoman theatre, except the 
architectural remains which still bear witness to its splen- 
dor,* disappeared from Spain in consequence of the occu- 
pation of the country by the Araba, whose national spirit 
rejected the drama altogether, cannot be reasonably | 

BarüeBtspan- doubtod. But tho time when the more modem i 

iah drama, represciitations were begun on religious subjects, f 

and under ecclesiastical patronage, can no longer be deter- 
mined. It must, however, have been very early ; for, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, such performances 
were not only known, but had been so long practised, that 
they had already taken various forms, and become dis- 
graced by various abuses. This is apparent from the code 
of Alfonso the Tenth, which was prepared about 1260 ; 
and in which, after forbidding the clergy certain gross 
indulgences, the law goes on to say : " Neither ought they 
to be makers of buflfoon plays,* that people may come to 
see them ; and if other men make them, clergymen should 
not come to see them, for such men do many things low 
and unsuitable. Ñor, moreover, should such things be 
done in the churches ; but rather we say that they should 
be cast out in dishonor, without punishment to those 
engaged in them. For the church of God was made for 
prayer, and not for buflfoonery ; as our Lord Jesús Christ 
declared in the Gospel, that his house was called the House 
of Prayer, and ought not to be made a den of thieves. 
But exhibitions there be, that clergymen may make, such 
Clergy In as that of the birth of our Lord Jesús Christ, which 
dramas, g^ows how the ángel came to the shepherds and 
how he told them Jesús Christ was bom, and, moreover, 
of his appearance when the Three Kings came to worship 
him, and of his resurrection, which shows how he was cru- 

rhymed, and it needed aboye twenty per- it to mean shortsatirioalcompositions^firom 

formers besides the ^ Troupes de Bergers et which aróse, perhaps, aíterwards, £n- 

Bergéres *, " — but it has do poetical valué, tremeses and Saynetea. (Isabel de SoÜs, 

< Bemains of Boman theatres are found Madrid, 1837, 12mo, Tom. I. p. 226, note 

at Seville (Triana), Tarragona, Muryiedro 13.) £«carni(io, in Don Quizóte (Parte II. 

(Saguntum), Merida, etc. c. xxi.), is used in the sense of "trifled 

& Juegos por Escarnio Is the phrase in with." Escarnio and escarnido oocur In 

the original. It is obscure ; but I have fol- the Poema de Alezandro (St. 1748, 1749), 

lowed the intimation of Martínez de la Bosa, In the sense of " contemptuoos treatment." 
who is a good authority, and who oonsiders 
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cified and rose the third day. Such things as these, which 
move men to do well, may the clergy make, as well as to 
the end that men may have in remembrance that such 
things did truly happen. But this must they do decently, 
and in devotion, and in the great cities where there is an 
archbishop or bishop, and under their authority, or that of 
others by them deputed, and not in villages, ñor in small 
places, ñor to gain money thereby." * 

But though these earliest religious representations in 
Spain, whether pantomimic or in dialogue, were thus given, 
not only by churchmen, but by others, certainly before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and probably much 
sooner, and though they were continued for several cen- 
turíes afterwards, still no fragment of them and no Bariy mys- 
distinct account of them now remain to us. Ñor ^^^ ^®*^- 
is anything -properly dramatic found even amongst the 
secular poetry of Spain, till the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, though it may have existed somewhat earlier, as 
we may infer from a passage in the Marquis of Santillana's 
letter to the Constable of Portugal ; ' from the notice of a 
moral play by Don Enrique de Villena, now lost, which is 
said to have been represented in 1414, before Ferdinand 
of Aragón ; ® and from the hint left by the careful oíd 
chronicler of the Constable de Luna conceming the 
Entremeses ® or Interludes, which were sometimos arranged 

• Partida LCit VI. Ley 84, ed. de la ten by Villena, and how much there was 

Academia. dramatic in its character. 

1 He saya that hia grandfkther, Pedro » " He had a great dea! of inventive 

Oonzales de Mendoza, who lived in the time faciüty, and was much given to making in- 

of Peter the Grael, wrote scenic poema in yentions and entremesea for festivals,'* 

the manner of Plautus and-Terence, in etc. (Crónica del Condestable Don Alvaro 

couplets like Serranas, Sánchez, PoesiaB de Luna, ed. Floreg, Madrid, 1784, 4to, 

Anteriores, Tom. I. p. lix. Titulo 68.) It is not to be supposed that 

8 Velazquez, Orígenes de la Poesía Cas- these were like the gay «arces that have 

tellana, Málaga, 1754, 4to, p. 95. I think since passed under the same ñame, but 

it not unlikely that Zurita refersto this play there can be little doubt that they were 

of Villena, when he says (Anales, Libro poetical and were exhibited. The Consta- 

Xn., Año 1414) that at the coronation of ble was executed in 1453. Earlier they 

Perdinand there were " grandes Juegos y were religious in their character j that is, 

entremeses.'''' Otherwise we must suppose religious exhibitions, in the thürteenth and 

there were several different dramatic enter- fourteenth centuries, had entremeses in 

tainments, which is poasible, but not proba- them, and indeed had them in the great 

ble. But Wolf (Blatter für literarische days of the Spanish drama, as we shaU see 

Unterhaltnng, 1848, No. 322) has made it when we come to the days of Lope de Vega 

doubtful whether this entremés was writ- and Calderón. 
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by that proud favorite a little later in the Bame centuiy. 
These indications, however, are very slight and uncertain.^° 
A nearer approach to the spirit of the drama, and par- 
ticularly to the form which the secular drama first took in 
Spain, is to be found in the poetical dialogue called " The 
Couplets of Mingo Revulgo ; " a satire thrown into the 
shape of an eclogue, and given in the free and spirited 
Mingo Re- lauguage of the lower classes of the people, on 
^s**- the deplorable state of public affairs, as they 
existed in the latter part of the weak reign of Henry the 
Fourth. It seems to have been written about the year 
14T2." The interlocutors are two shppherds; one of 
whom, called Mingo Revulgo, — a ñame corrupted from 
Domingo Vulgus, — represents the common people; and 
the other, called Gil Arribato, or Gil the Elevated, repre- 
sents the higher classes, and speaks with the authority of 
a prophet, who, while complaining of the ruinous condition 
of the state, yet lays no small portion of the blame on the 

10 I ana not onavare that attempts have la Rosa (Obras Literarias, Paria, 1827, l&no, 

been xnade to giye the Spanish theatre a Tom. II. pp. 618, etc.), who assigns it to 

different origiu from the one I have assigned about 1436. But it is, in tnith, merely an 

to it. 1. The marriage of Dona Endrina allegorical poem throini into the form of a 

and non Melón has been cited for this por- dialogue, and written in copla» de arte 

pose in the French taranslation of " Celes- mayor. I shall notice it hereafber. And 

tina" by De Lavigne (Paris, 12mo, 1841, flnally, 4. Bla,8 de Nasarre, in his Prólogo 

pp. V., vi.). But their adventures, taken to the plays of Cervantes (Madrid, 1749, 

from Pamphylus Maurianus, alreadyno- 4to, Yol. I.), says there was a comedia 

ticed (Ch. y.), constitute, in fact, a mere acted before Ferdinand and Isabella in 

story arranged about 1335, by the Arch- 1469, at the house of the Count de Ureña, 

priest of Hita, out of an oíd Latin dialogue in honor of their wedding. «But we have 

(Sánchez, Tom. lY. stans. 550-^65), but only Blas de Nasarre^s ¿ic^um for this, and 

differing in nothing important from' the he is not a good authority : besides which, 

other tales of the Archpriest, and quite he adds that Úie author of the comedia in 

insusceptible of dramatic representation. ^question was John de la Ensina, who, we 

(See Preface of Sanche^ to the same volume, know, was net bom earller than the year 

pp. xxiii., etc.) 2. The " Dan^a General befóse the event referred to. The fnoment 

de la Muerte," already noticed as written of the somewhat secret marriage of these 

about 1350 (Castro, Biblioteca Española, illustrious porsons was, moreover, so full 

Tom. I. pp. 200, etc.), has been cited by L. of anxiety, that it is not at all likely any 

F. Moratin (Obras, ed. de la Academia, show or mumming aocompanied it. See 

Madrid, 1830, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 112) as the Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella, Part L 

earliest specimen of Spanish dramatic lit- c. 3. 

erature. But it is unquestionably not a ^^ " Coplas de Mingo Bevulgo," often 

drama, but a didactic poem, which it would printed, in the fi/teenth and sixteenth cen- 

have been quite absurd to attempt to ex- turies, with the beautiful Coplas of Man- 

hibit. 3. The " Comedieta de Ponza," on rlque. The editions I use are those of 

the great naval battle fought near the island 1588, 1632, and the one at the end of the 

of Ponza, in 1435, and written by the Mar- " Crónica de Enrique IV." (Madrid, 1787, 

quis of Santillana, who died in 1454, has 4to, ed. de la Academia), with the comment- 

been referred to as a drama by Martínez de ary of Pulgar. 
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common people, for having, as he says, by their weakness 
and guilt, brought upon themselves so dissolute and care- 
less a shepherd. It opens with the shouts of Arribato, 
who sees Revulgo at a distance, on a Sunday morning, ill 
dressed, and with a dispirited air : 

Holló, Revulgo ! Mingo, ho ! 

Mingo Revulgo ! Ho, holló ! 

Why, where 's your cloak of blue so brigkt? 

Is it not Sunday 's proper wear? 

And where 's your jacket red and tight ? 

And such a brow why do you bear, 

And come abroad, this dawning mild, 

With all your hair in elf-locks wild ? 

Pray, are you broken down with care ? 12 

Revulgo replies that the state of the flock, govemed by 
so unfit a shepherd, is the cause of his squalid condition ; 
and then, under this allegory, they urge a coarse, but 
efficient, satire against the measures of the government; 
against the base, cowardly character of the king, and 
his scandalous passion for his Po^tuguese mistress ; and 
against the ruinous carelessness and indifference of the 
people, ending with praises of the contentment found in a 
middle condition of Ufe. The whole dialogue consists of 
only thirty-two stanzas, of nine lines each ; but it pro- 
duced^a great effect at the time, was often. printed in the 
next century, and was twice elucidated by a grave com- 
mentary.^ 

Its author wisely concealed his ñame, and has never 
been absolutely ascertained." The earlier editions gen- 
is A Mingo Bevulgo, Mlngot considered as directed against that unhappy 
AMlngoBeruIgo, haol monarch. Copla the Sixth seems plainly 

Nru,"lL'".X.l'^' »» ^^^ " •"• !»»'<"' '« »»«» '^«^ 

Que ei de tu jubón bermejo? ^« Castro. 

Por que traca tal lobrectgo? "The Coplas of Mingo Revulgo were 

Andaj esU madrugada very early attributed to John de Mena, the 

La cabeía desgrefiada i ^aost Camous poet of the time (N. Antonio, 

No t^llotra. de buen r^?^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ j p 3^^^ . ^^^^ ^^^ppy^ 

for this coi^Jecture, Mena was of the oppo- 

MVelazqnea (Origenes, p. 62) treats site party in politics. Mariana, who found 

Mingo Revulgo as a satire against King Re vulgo of consequence enough to be men- 

John and his court. But it applies much tioned when discussing the troubles of 

more naturally and tmly to the time 9f Henry IV., declares (Historia, Lib. XXIH 

Henry XV., and has, indeed, generally been c. 17, Tom. ü. p. 476) the Coplas to have 
20» 
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erally suppose him to have been Rodrigo Cota the eider, 
of Toledo, to whom also is attributed " A Dialogue be- 
Bodrigo tween Lo ve and an Oíd Man," which dates from 
^^^' the same period, and is no less spirited, and 
even more dramatic. It opens with a representation of 
an oíd man retired into a poor hut, which stands in the 
midst of a neglected and decayed garden. Suddenly Love 
appears before him, and he exclaims, " My door is shut ; 
what do you want ? Where did you enter ? Tell me how, 
robber-like, you leaped the walls of my garden. Age and 
reason had freed me from you ; leave, therefore, my heart, 
retired into its poor comer, to think only of the past.'' 
He goes on giving a sad account of his own condition, 
and a still more sad description of Love ; to which Love 
replies, with great coolness, *' Your discourse shows that 
you have not been well acquainted with me." A discus- 
sion foUows, in which Love, of course, gains the advan- 
tage. The oíd man is promised that his garden shall be 
restored, and his youth renewed ; but, when he has sur- 
rendered at discretion,Jie is only treated with the gayest 
ridicule by his conqueror, for thinking that at his age he 
can again make himself attractive in the ways of love. 
The whole is in a light tone, and managed with a good 
deal of ingenuity ; but, though susceptible, like other 
poetical eclogues, of being represented, it is not certain 
that it ever was. It is, however, as well as the Couplets 
of Revulgo, so much like the pastorals which we know 
were publicly exhibited as dramas a few years later, that 

been written by Hernando del Pulgar, the wrote a letter about it to a friend in 1756, 

chronicler ; but no reason is given for thia which was published, or reprinted, with the 

opinión, except the fact that Pulgar wrote a title " Meco-Moro-Agudo," ec. (Madrid, 

commentary on them, making their allegory 1796, 18mo, pp. 20) j the object of it being 

more intelligibie than it would haye been to show that Meco-Moro Agudo, in Mingo 

likely to be made by anybody not quite Bevulgo,means the Spanish Mahometana of 

familiar with the thoughts and purposes of the time of Henry IV. ; — Tartamudo, the 

the author. See the dedication of this Spanish Jews ; and Ckriatobal Mexia, the 

commentary to Count Haro, with the Pro- Spanish Christians. 

logo, and Sarmiento, Poesia Española, A spirited imitation of Mingo Revnlgo, 

Madrid, 1776, 4to, § 872. But, whoever satirizing abuses in the reign of Perdinand 

wrote Mingo Be vulgo, there is no doubt it and Isabella, is mentioned by Pidal, in the 

was an important and a popular poem in notes to his essay preñxed to Baena, and 

its day. an extract from it is given *, but the whole 

Sarmiento, besides what he says of Min- poem has not been publíshed. (Cancionero 

go Bevulgo, in his "Poesía Española," de Baena, 1851, pp. lxadv.-v.) 
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we may reasonably suppose it had soma influence in pre- 
paríng the way for them."^ 

The next contribution to the foundations of the Spanish 
theatre is the " Celestina," a dramatic story, contempo- 
rary with the poems just noticed, and probably, The ceies- 
in part, the work of the same hands. It is a **°*- 
prose composition, in twenty-one acts, or parts, originally 
called " The Tragicomedy of Calisto and MelibcEa ; " and 
though, from its length, and, indeed, from its very struc- 
ture, it can never have been represented, its dramatic 
spirit and movement have leffc traces that are not to be 
mistaken ^ of their influence on the national drama ever 
since. 

The first act, which is much the longest, was probably 
written by Rodrigo Cota, of Toledo, and in that Begun by 
case we may safely assume that it was pro- ^°^ 
duced about 1480.^ It opens in the environs of a city. 



15 The ** Diálogo entre él Amor j un 
Yi^Jo '* was first printed, I believe, in the 
"Cancionero General** of 1511, but it \» 
foond with the Coplas de Manrique, 1588 
aad 1632. See, abo, N. Antonio, Bib. Noy., 
Tom. IL pp. 263, 264, for notioes of Cota. 
The fikct of thia oíd Dialogue having an 
elfect on the ooming drama may be inferred, 
not only firam the obrious resemblanoe be- 
tween the tiro, Irat from a paseage ]n Juan 
de la Bnrina's Eclogue, beginning "Ya- 
mcmos, Gil, al aldea," which plainly alindes 
to the opening of Cota's Dialogue, and, in- 
deedj to the whole of it The pawage in 
Enzina is the oonduding Villancico^ which 
begitts,— 

Kingnoo dene las pnertu % 
R Amor ríniese a llamar, 
Qnenoiek 



Jjtt no man fhot hii doon : 
V Lore tfaould come to cali, 
TwOl do no good at alL 

I haré a copy of the " Dialogo** printed in 
17S5, with MS. notes by Tb^xnas de Yriarte, 
the poet, oonectiiig the text, which much 
needs IL 

>* They are called aeto9 in the original ; 
but neither act ñor tcene ú a proper uame 
for the parta of which the Celeetiua is oom- 
posed ; einoe it occasionally uiiri^«>£ up, in 
the mostcon f osed ma imer , and íu the «ame 



act, oonyertations that neoessarlly bap- 
pened at the »ame moment in diffkrent 
places. Thns, in the fourteenth act, we 
have oonreisations held partlj between 
Calisto and Heliboea inside her father*% 
garden, and partly between Calisto*8 ser? 
vants, who are ontside of it ; all giren as a 
consecutive dialogue, withont any notice of 
the chaoge of place. 

17 Rojas, the author of all but the first 
act of the Celestina, says, in a preíat'/ry 
letter to a friend, that the first act was 
supposed by some to have been the woric 
of Juan de Mena, and by others to have 
been the woric of Bodrigo Cota. The ab- 
surdity of the first cot^ecture was noticed 
long ago by Nicolás Antonio, and has been 
admitted ever síuce, while, on the other 
hand, what we have of Cota Calis in quite 
well with the conjecture that ke wrote it -, 
besides which, Alonso de Yillegas, in the 
verses preñxed to his "Belvagía," IS-Oi, 
tobe noticed hereaOer, says exprein*Iy, 
" Though he was poor and of lum estáte 
(potare y de baxo lugar\ we kuow ümi 
Cota'B skill {ciencia) enabled him to }><fKÍn 
the great Cel^gtinit, aud that Rojas finished 
it with an ambroelal air that can never t>e 
enou^h valued ; »» — a tet^tímony heretofore 
overhx/ked, but <mk which, nnder the cir- 
cumiitauoee of the case, seems suffieient to 
decide the qut;i»tioo. Rodrigo Cota is con- 
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which is not named,^ with a scene between Caliste, a 
young man of rank, and Meliboea, a maiden of birth and 
qualities still more noble than his own. He finds her 
in her father's garden, where he had accidentally fol- 
lowed his bird in hawking, and she receives him as a Span- 
ish lady of condition in that age would be likely to receive 
a stranger who begins his acquaintance by making love to 
her. The result is that the presumptuous young man 
goes home full of mortification and despair, and shuts 
himself up in his darkened chamber. Sempronio, a con- 
fidential servant, understanding the cause of his master's 
trouble, advises him to apply to an oíd woman, with 
whom the unpríncipled valet is secretly in league, and 
who is half a pretender to witchcraft, and half a dealer 
in love-philters. This personage is Celestina. Her char- 
acter, the first hint of which may have been taken from 
the Archpriest of Hita's sketch of one with not dissimilar 
pretensions, is at once revealed in all its power. She 
boldly promises Caliste that he shall obtain possession of 
Meliboea, and from that moment secures to herself a com- 
plete control o ver him, and over all who are about him.^® 
f Thus far Cota had proceeded in his outline, when, from 
some unknown reason, he stopped short. The fragment 
he had written was, however, circulated and admired, and 
Fernando de Rojas of Montalvan, a bachelor of laws liv- 
ing at Salamanca, took it up, at the request of some of 

jectured to have been a conrerted Jev, But Blanco THiite'B Inferenoe seems to be 

and to have encoors^d the persecation of the trae one, and would place both parts 

the foith he had abjured. (Pidal, in Can- of it before 1400. If to this we add the 

cionero de Baena, 1851, p. xxzvil.) 'allusions (Acta 4 and 7) to the autos de fi 

As to the time when the Celestina was and their arrangemeuts, we must place it 

written, we must bring it into the reign of after 1480, when the Inquisition was flrsfc 

Ferdinand and Isabella, before which we established. But this is doubtful. 

cannot find sufficient ground for believing is Blanco White giyes ingenious reasons 

such Spanish prose to have been possible. for suppoeing that Seville is the city re» 

It is corioas, however, that, from one and ferred to. He himself waa bom there, and 

the same passage in the third act of the could judge well. 

Celestina, Blanco White (Variedades, Lon- » The Trota-Conventos of Joan Ruis, the 

don, 1824, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 226) sapposes Archpriest of Hita, has ahready been no- 

Bojas to have written his part of it before ticed -, and certainly is.not withouta resem- 

the fall of Granada, and Oermond de La- blance to 'the Celestina. Besides, in the 

vigne (Celestine, p. 63) sapposes him to Second Act of " Caliste j Meliboea," Celes- 

have written it either afterwards, or at the tina herself is once expressly called Trota- 

very time when the last siege was going on. 'Conventos. 
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his friends, and, as he himself tells us, -wrote the remainder 
in a fortnight of his vacations ; the twenty acts or scenes 
which he added for this purpose constituting yj^j^j^^^ j, 
about seven-eighths of the whole composition.* Fernandode 
That the conclusión he thus arranged was such "* 
as the original inventor of the story intended, is not 
to be imagined. Kojas was even uncertain who this first 
author was, and evidently knew nothing about his plans 
or purposes ; besides which, he says the ^ortion that 
carne into his hands was a comedy, while the remainder 
is so violent and bloody in its course that he calis the 
completed work a tragicomedy ; a ñame which it has 
generally bome since, and which he perhaps invented to 
suit this particular case. One circumstance, however, 
connected with it, should not be overlooked. It is that 
the different portions attributed to the two authors are so 
similar in style and finish, as to have led to the conjecture 
that, after all, the whole might have been the work of 
Kojas, who, for reasons, perhaps, arising out of his eccle- 
siastical position in society, was unwilling to take the 
resppnsibility of being the solé author of it.^^ 

But this is not the account given by Rojas himself. He 
says that he found the first act already written ; and he 
begins the second with the impatience of Caliste in urging 
Celestina to obtain access to the high-born and high-bred 
Meliboea. The low and vulgar woman succeeds, by pre- 
senting herself at the house of Meliboea's father with lady- 

>o Kojas States these &ct8 in his pre&toiy Evil Eye.'* (Acabo describir, etc., año de 
anonymous letter, already mentioned, and mcccolyi. años.) But I think there is no 
entitled " El Autor á un su Amigo } " and connection between the two. 
he declares his own ñame and authorship ^ Blanco White, in a criticism on the 
in an acrostic, called " El Autor excusando Celestina (Variedades, Tom. I. pp. 224, 
su Obra," which immediately follows the 296), expresses this opinión, which is also 
epistle, and the initiallettersof which bring found in the Preface to M. Germond de 
out the foUowing words : "El Bachiller Lavigne^s Flrench translation of the Celes- 
Fernando de Bqjas acabó la comedia de tina. L. F. Moratin, too (Obras, Tom. I. 
Galysto y Meliboea, y fue nascido en la Parte I. p. 88),thinks there is no difference 
puebla de Montalvan." Of course, if we be- in style between the two parts, though he 
lleve Bojas himself, there can be no doubt treats them as the work of different writers. 
on this point. A person nuned Femando But the acute author of the " Diálogo de las 
de BoJas is noticed by Gayangos, in the Lenguas " (Mayans y Sisear, Orígenes, 
notes to the Spanish translation of this Madrid, 1737, 12mo, Tom. n. p. 165) is of 
work(Tom.Lp. 646), as the author orcopy- a different opinión; and so is Lampillas, 
ist of a treatise on " Fascination, or the Ensayo, Madrid, 1789, 4to, Tom. VI. p. 64. 
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like trifles to sell ; and, having once obtained an entrance, 
easily finds the means of establishing her right to return. 
Intrigues of the grossest kind amongst the servants and sub- 
ordinates follow ; and the machinations and contrivances 
of the mover of the whole mischief advance through the 
midst of them with great rapidity, — all managed by her- 
self, and all contríbnting to her power and purposes. 
Nothing, indeed, seems to be beyond the reach of her 
unprincipleí activity and talent. She talks like a saint or 
a philosopher, as it suits her purpose. She flatters ; she 
threatens ; she overawes. Her xinscrupulous ingennity is 
never at fault ; her main object is never forgotten or over- 
looked. 

Meantime, the unhappy Meliboea, nrged by whatever 
insinuation and seduction can suggest, is made to confess 
her love for Caliste . From this moment her fate is sealed. 
Caliste visits her secretly in the night, after the fashion of 
the oíd Spanish gallants ; and then the conspiracy hurries 
onward to its consummation. At the same time, however, 
the retribution begins. The persons who had assisted Ca- 
liste to bring abont his first interview with her quarrel 
for the reward he had given them ; and Celestina, at the 
moment of her triumph, is murdered by her own base 
agents and associates, two of whom, attempting to escape, 
are in their tum summarily put to death by the officers of 
justice. Great confusión ensues. Caliste is regarded as 
the indirect cause of Celestina' s death, since she períshed 
in his service ; and some of those who had been depend- 
ent upon her are roused to such indignation, that they 
track him to his place of assignation, seeking for revengo. 
There they fall iüto a quarrel with the servants he had 
posted in the streets for his protection. He hastens to 
the rescue, is precipitated from a ladder, and is killed on 
the spot. Meliboea confesses her guilt and shame, and 
throws herself headlong from a high tower ; immediately 
upon which the whole melancholy and atrocious story 
ends with the lament of the broken-hearted father over 
her dead body. 

As has been intimated, the Celestina is rather a dram- 
atized romance than a proper drama, or even a well- 
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considered attempt to produce a strictly dramatic effect. 
Such as it is, however, Europe can show nothing on its 
theatres, at the same period, of equal literary Adramaüzed 
merit. It is full of life and moveraent through- 'amanee. 
out. Its characters, from C^estina down to her insolent 
and lying valets, and her brutal female associates, are 
developed with a skill and truth rarely found in the best 
períods of the Spanish drama. Its style is easy and 
puré, sometimes brilliant, and always full of the idiomatic 
resources of the oíd and true Castilian ; such a style, un- 
questionably, as had not yet been approached in Spanish 
prose, and was not often reached afterwards. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, we are offended by an idle and cold display 
of learning ; but, like the gross manners of the piece, this 
poor vanity is a fault that belonged to the age. 

The great oflfence of the Celestina, however, is, that 
large portions of it are foul with a shameless libertinism 
of thought and language. Why the authority of ^^ 4^^^. 
church and state did not at once interfere to pre- ^^^y- 
vent its circulation, seems now hardly intelligible. Prob- 
ably it was, in part, because the Celestina claimed to be 
written for the purpose of waming the young against the 
seductions and crimes it so loosely unveils ; or, in other 
words, because it claimed to be a book whose tendency 
was good. Certainly, strange as the fact may now seem 
to US, many so received it. It was dedicated to reverend 
ecclesiastics, and to ladies of rank and modesty in Spain 
and out of it, and seems to have been read generally, and 
perhaps by the wise, the gentle, and the good, without a 
blush. When, therefore, those who had the power were 
called to exercise it, they shrank from the task; only 
slight changes were required ; and the Celestina was then 
left to run its course of popular favor unchecked.^ In 

o For a nottoe of the firat known edition, of Alcalá, 1586, and Madrid, 1595, are slíght, 

— that of 1499, — which is entitled " Goin- and in the P lantlniana editiou, 1595, 1 think 

edia," and is divided inte sixteen acta, see there are none. It is curious to observe hov 

an article on the Celestina byP. Wolf, In few are orderedin the Index of 1667 (p. 948), 

BlatterfürLiterarischeünterhaltung, 1845, and that the whole book was not forbid- 

Noa. 213 to 217, which leaves little to de- den tiU 1793, having been expressly per- 

Bive on the subject it so thoroughly dis- mitted, with exporgations, in the Index of 

Ottsses. The exporgations in the editions 1790, and appearing first, as prohibited, in 
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the century that foUowed its first appearance from the 
press in 1499, a century in which the number of readers 
Its great suo- was comparatively very small, it is easy to enu- 
mw¿iS^fnSS- nierate above thirty editions of the original. 
lations. Probably there we^p more. At that time, too, or 
soon afterwards, it was made known in English, in Germán, 
and in Dutch ; and, that none of the leamed at least might 
be beyond its reach, it appeared in the imiversal Latin. 
Thrice it was translated into Italian, and thrice into 
French. The cautious and severo author of the " Dialogue 
on Languages," the Protestant Valdés, gave it the highest 
praise.^ So did Cervantes.^ The very ñame of Celes- 
tina became a proverb, like the thousand bywords and 
adages she herself pours out, with such wit and fluency ; ^ 
and it Í8 not too much to add, that, down to the days of 
the Don Quixote, no Spanish book was so much known 
and read at home and abroad. 

Such success insured for it a long series of imitations ; 
most of them yet more offensive to moráis and public 
decency than the Celestina itself, and all of them, as 
might be anticipated, of inferior literary merit to theii* 

the Index printed 1805. No other book, that The best editions are thoBe of Amarlta (1822) 

I know of, shows so disünctly how supple and Aribau (1846). 

and compliant the Inquisition was, where, ss Mayans y Sisear, Origenes, Tom. II. p. 

as in this case, it was deemed impossible to 167. " No book in Castilian has been writ- 

control the public taste. " If these men," ten in a language more natural, appro- 

— says Loáis de León, speaking of persons priate, and elegant." Salas Barbadillo, in 

who did not entirely approve the works of the dedication of his *^ Sagaz Estacio,'' 1620, 

Santa Teresa, — " if these men were moved says ct the Celestina : " £s de tanto valor, 

by the Spirit of God, they would, first, and que, entre todos los hombres doctos y 

before all things, condemn the Celestina graves, aunque sean los de mas recatada 

and Books of Chivalry, and the other thou- virtud, se ha hecho lugar, adquiriendo cada 

sand tales and works full of vanity and dia venerable estimación ; porque entre 

indecencies, with which the souls of men aquellas burlas, al paraoer livianas, enseña 

are continually poisoned.'' (Obras, Mad- una doctrina moral y Católica, amenazando 

rid, Tom. Y. 1806, p. 362.) Yet an Italian con el mal ñn de los interlocutores a los 

translation of the Celestina, printed at que les imitan en los vicios." This was, no 

Yenice in 1525, which is well made, and is doubt, till a late period, and is, in part, even 

dedicated to a lady, is not expurgated at now, the opinión in Spain respecting the 

all. There are lists of the editions of the Celestina. 

original in L. P. Moratin (Obras, Tom. I. 24 yerses by "El Donoso," pieflxed to 

Parte I. p. 89), and B. C. Aribau's " Bibli- the flrst part of Don Quixote. 

oteca de Autores Españoles "(Madrid, 1846, » Sebastian de Govarrubias, Tesoro de 

Svo, Tom. m. p. xii.), to which, however, la Lengua Castellana, liadrid, 1674, foL, 

additions can be made by turning to Bru- ad verb. 
net, Ebert, and the other bibllographers. 
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model. One, called " The Second Comedia of Celestina/' 
in which she is raised from the dead, was published in 
1530, by Feliciano de Silva, the author of the , . . . 
oíd romance of '' Flonsel de Niquea," and went 
through four editions. A second, by Gaspar Gómez de 
Toledo, appeared in 153Í ; a third in 154Í, by Sebastian Fer- 
nandez, called '* The Tragedy of Policiana," in twenty-nine 
acta ; a fourth in 1654, by Joan Eodrigues Florian, in forty- 
three scenes, called " The Comedia of Florinea ; '' and a 
fifth, "The Selvagia,"in five acts, also in 1554, by Alonso de 
Villegas. In 1513, Pedro de TJrrea, of the same family 
with the translator of Ariosto, rendered the first act of the 
original Celestina into good Castilian verse, dedicating it 
to his mother ; and in 1540, Juan Sedeño performed a 
similar service for the whole of it. Tales and romances 
foUowed, somewhat later, in large numbers ; some, like 
"The Ingenious Helen,'' and "The Cunning Flora,'' not 
without merit; while others, like "The Eufrosina," praised 
more than it deserves by Quevedo, were little regarded 
from the first.* 



» Pun>u8qae, Hist Gomparée dee Littér- 
atores Éspagnole et Frsncaise, Parie, 1843, 
8vo, Tom. I. p. 478 ; ~the Essay preflxed 
to the French translation of Lavigne, Paris^ 
1841, 12mo)— Montiano y Layando, Dis- 
curso sobre las Tragedias Españolas, Mad- 
rid, 1750, 12mo, p. 9, and post^ o. 21. 
The "Ingeniosa Helena" (1613) and the 
"Flora MalsabidOU" (1623) are by Salas 
BarbadiUo, and will be noticed hereafter, 
among the prose fictions of the seventeenth 
century. The " Eufirosina *» is by Ferreira 
de Vasconcellos, a Portaguese, and why, in 
1631, it was translated into Spanish by 
Ballesteros Saavedra as if it had been an- 
onymous, I know not. It is often raen- 
tioned as the work of Lobo, another Porta- 
guese (Barbosa, Blb. Lusit, Tom. II. p. 
242, and Tom. IV. p. 143), and Quevedo, 
in his Pieface to the Spanish versión, 
seems to have been of that opinión *, bat 
this, too, is not trae. Lobo only prepared, 
in 1613, an edition of the Portaguese orig- 
inal. 

Of the imitations of the Celestina men- 
tioned in the text, three, perhaps, deserve 
íürther notice. 

The first is "La Segunda Celestina," of 
21 



which my oopy is a very small 82mo., 
printed at Antwerp, without year or pag- 
ing, but announced as sold at the " Polla 
grassa" in that city, and at the " Samari- 
tana " in París. It is founded on the idea 
that Celestina herself, instead of having 
been put to death by her own brutal asso- 
ciates, had only feigned to be dead, and 
then availed herself of her magical arts to 
keep up the delusion afterwards. During 
this períod, she is concealed in the house 
of a high ecclesiastic, and when she comes 
out to the world, after her eclipse, she is 
received as one raised from the dead, and 
sets up for holiness and for the power of 
working miracles, but all the while goes on 
with her career of secret crímes and abom- 
inations. The story of Felides and Poli- 
andria — the loverswhom she serves — is 
much like that of Caliste and Meliboea, 
bat does not end with such horrors and 
guilt. Some of the scenes with the inferior 
I)er8onages are very coarse, and others are 
ingenious and amusing ; but throughout it 
lacks the spirited, eflTective style of its bril- 
liant prototype. Like that, the Segunda 
Celestina is very long, and is divided into 
forty Cenas i-^saa ancient mode of speU- 
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At last, it carne upon the stage, for which its original 
character had so nearly ñtted it. Cepeda, in 1582, formed 
It ifl brought o^* o^ í* one-half of bis " Comedia Selvage/' 
OH the stage. '^hich is only the four first acts of the Celestina 
thrown into easy verse ; ^ and Alfonso Velasquez de Ve- 
lasco, as early as 1602, published a drama in prose, called 



ing Escenas. The ziame of the author Is 
indicated in Bome prefatory verses by Pe- 
dro .Mercado ; but not elsewhere. The 
Antwerp edition, as I have noted, is with- 
out date. But, in the Biblioteca Comunale, 
at Bologna, I found a copy of one printed 
at Yenice, 1636, said to be corrected by I>o- 
mingo de Gaztelu, Secretary to Don Lope 
de Soria, then Ambassador to the Yenetian 
republic. 

The second is the one entitled '^Flori- 
nea," which was printed at Medina del 
Campo, in 1554, and which, though cer- 
taioly wiüiout the power and Ufe of the 
work it imitates, is yet written in a pare 
and good style. The principal personage 
is Marcelia, — parcel witch, wholly shame- 
kss, — going regularly to matins and ves- 
pers, and talking religión and philosophy, 
while her house and life are foll of what- 
ever is most infamous. Some of tbe soenes 
are as indecent as any in the Celestina ; 
but the story is less disagreeable, as it 
euds with an honorable love-match be- 
tween Florlano and Belisea, the hero and 
heroine of the drama, and promises to giye 
their wedding in a continuation, which, 
however, never appeared. It is longer 
than its prototype, filling 312 pages of 
black letter, closely printed, in small quar- 
to ; abounds in proverbs ; and contains 
occasional snatches of poetry, which are 
not in so good taste as the prose. Florian, 
the author, says, that, though his work 
is called comedia, he is to be regarded 
as " historiador cómico," a dramatic nar- 
rator. 

The other is the " Selvagia," by Alonso 
de Yillegas, published at Toledo, in 1554, 
4to, the same year with the Florinea, to 
which it alindes with great admiration. 
Its story is ingenious. Flesinardo, a rich 
gentleman from México, falls in love with 
Bosiana, whom he has only scen at a win- 
dow of her father's house. His friend Sel- 
vago, who is advised of this circumstance, 
watches the same window, and falls in love 
with a lady whom he supposes to be the 
same that had been seen by Flesinardo. 



Much trpuble naturally foUows. But it is 
happily discovered that the lady is not the 
same ; after which — except in the episodes 
of the servants, the bully, and the inferior 
lovers— everytíiing goes on successfully, 
under the management of an unprincipled 
counterpart of the proflígate Celestina, and 
ends with the marriage of the four lovers. 
It is not so long as the Celestina or the 
Florinea, flUing only seventy-three leaves 
in quarto, but it is an avowed imitation of 
both. Of the genius that glves such life 
and movement to its principal prototype 
there is little trace, ñor has it an equal 
purity of style. But some of its declama- 
tions, perhaps, — though as misplaced as 
its pedantry, — are not without power, and 
some of its dialogue is free and natural. 
It claims everywhere to be very religious 
and moral, but it is anything rather than 
either. Of its author there can be no 
doubt. As in everything else he imitates 
the Celestina, so he imitates it in some 
prefatory acrostic verses, from which I 
have spelt out the foUowing sentence : 
** Alonso de Yillegas Selvago compuso la 
Comedia Selvagia en servicio de su Sen- 
nora Isabel de Barrionuevo, siendo de edad 
de veynte annos, en Toledo, su patria ; " — 
a singular ofifering, certainly, to the lady of 
his love. It is divided into soenes, as well 
as acts. 

Gi^angos, in a note to the Spanish trans- 
lation of this Histoiy (Madrid, 1851, Tom. 
I. pp. 525-28), gives an account of the 
" Policiana," which, from an acrostic pre- 
fixed to it, was the work of £1 Bachiller 
Sebastian Fernandez, and, from an abstract 
of Its contents, is as coarse and shameless 
as the Celestina, of which it seems to be at 
once a cióse and a poor imitation. Policl- 
ana, who is the heroine and scandal of the 
piece, perishes at the end by having a lion 
let loóse on her ) but not until she has 
made a will leaving the secrets of her art 
to Celestina. 

37 L. F. Moratin, Obras, Tom. I. Parte 
I. p. 280, and post, Period IL c. 28. 
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''The Jealous Man/' founded entirely on the Celestina, 
whose character, under the ñame of Lena, is given with 
nearly all its original spirit and effect.® How far either 
the play of Velasco or that of Cepeda succeeded, we are 
not told ; but the coarseness and indecency of both are 
80 great, that they can hardly have been long tolerated 
by the public, if they were by the Church. The essential 
type of Celestina, however, the character as oríginally 
conceived by Cota and Rojas, was continued on the stage 
in such plays as the ''Celestina" of Mendoza, "The 
Second Celestina '' of Agustin de Salazar, and " The 
School of Celestina '' by Salas Barbadillo, all produced 
soon after the year 1600, as well as in others that have 
been produced since. Even in our own days, a drama 
containing so much of her story as a modem audience 
wiU listen to has been received with favor; while, at 
the same time, the original tragicomedy itself has been 
thought worthy of being reprinted at Madrid, with va- 
rious readings to settle its text, and of being rendered 
anew by fresh and vigorous translations into the French 
and Germán.^ 



^ The ñame of this author seems to have French tranalation is the one ahread j men- 

been, for a time, somewhat uncertain, and tioned, by Oermond de Larigne (Paris, 

has been giyen in two or three different 1841, 12mo) *, and the Qerman translation, 

ways, — Alfonso Vaz, Vázquez, Velasquez, which is yery aocorate and spirited, is by 

and Uz. de Velasco. I have a copy of an £dw. Bülow (Leipzig, 1843, 12mo). Traces 

edition of 1002, printed at Milán, where I of it on the English stage are found as 

think it was written, for its dedication is early as about 1530 (Oollier's History of 

dated there, Sept. 15, 1602, and it is ad- Dram. Poetry, etc., London, 1831, Svo, 

dressed to another Velasco, President of the Tom. IL p. 408) *, and I have a translation 

Coanca of Italy. It is signad D. Alfonso of it by James Mabbe (London, 1631, folio), 

Uz. de Velasco, which means Velasqnez de which, for its idiomatíc English style, de- 

Velasco, as the ñame is given in fdll in serves to be called beautifüL Three trans- 

another edition of the same year. There lations of it, in the sizteenUí century, into 

is also, I believe, an edition of Barcelona, French (the one pnblished at Bonen, 1633, 

1613, and it is in Ochoa's Orígenes del* with the original,isinexcellent oíd French), 

Teatro Español (París, 1838). Someofthe and three into Italian, which were fre- 

characters are well drawn ; for instance, ttiat quently reprinted, besides one into Latín, 

of Inocencio, which reminds me occasionally already alloded to, and one into Germán, 

of the inimitable Dominie Sampson. There may be foond noted in Bninet, Ebert, etc. 

are also by him ** Odas a Imitación de los The oíd Latin translation, however, is 

siete Salmos penetenciales de David,** 1692. the most enrióos of alL It was made by 

^ Costine, L'Espagne soos Ferdinand Caspar Barth, a scholar of no mean note 

Vn., troisiéme édit., París, 1838, 8vo, (Niceron, Hommes IDastres, Tom. VII. 

Tom. L p. 279. The ediüon of Celestina 1729, p. 29, etc.), and it was printed at 

with the varióos readings is that of Mad. Frankfort in 1624 (12mo. pp. 462) with the 

lid, 1622, 18mo, by León Amarita. The tUle of ** Pomoboscodidascalas Latüms,** 
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The influence, therefore, of the Celestina seems not jet 
its present »* ^^^ ^1^, Uttle as it deserves regará, except 
reputatíon. f^^ j^g life-like exhibitíon of the most unworthy 

forms of human character, and its singularly puré, rich, 

and idiomatic Castilian style. 

with notes by the learoed translator, tbat seems to me to be zendered with ipirit 
Btill bave their valué. I have compaxed and efléct. 
the fourth act with the original, and it 



• CHAPTBR XIV. 

DRAMA CONTINUBD. — JIJAN DB LA ENZINA. — HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

HIS REPRESENTACIONES, AND THEIR CHARACTER. FIRST SECULAR 

DRAMAS ACTED IN SPAIN. SOMB RELIGIOUS IN THEIR TONE, AND 

SOME NOT. — GIL TÍCENTE, A PORTUGUESB. — HIS SPANISH DRAMAS. 
— AUTO OF CASSANDRA. — COMEDIA OF THE WIDOWBR. — HIS INFLU- 
ENCE ON THE SPANISH DRAMA. 

The " Celestina," as has been intimated, produced little 
or no immediate effect on the rude beginnings of the 
Spanish drama ; perhaps not so much as the dialogues of 
"Mingo Revulgo/' and " Love and the Oíd Man." But 
the three taken together unquestionably lead us to the 
trae founder of the secular theatre in Spain, Juan de la 
Enzina,^ who was probably born in the village j^an de la 
whose ñame he bears, in 1468 or 1469, and was ^»«*^- 
educated at the neighboring üniversity of Salamanca, 
where he had the good fortune to enjoy the patronage of 
its chancellor, then one of the rising family of Alva. 
Soon afterwards he was at court; and, at the age of 
twenty-five, we find him in the household of 'Fadrique de 
Toledo, first Duke of Alva, to whom and to his duchess 
Enzina addressed much of his poetry. In 1496 he pub- 
lished the earliest edition of his works, divided into four 
parts, which are successively dedicated to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to the Duke and Duchess of Alva, to Prince 
John, and to Don García de Toledo, son of his patrón. 

Somewhat later, Enzina went to Rome, where he be- 
came a priest, and, from his skill in music, rose to be 
head of Leo the Tenth's chapel ; the highest honor the 
world then ofifered to his art. In the course of 1518- 
1520 he made a pilgrímage from Rome to Jerusalem with 

1 He spells his ñame differently In diflérent ediüons of his workB } Encina in 1496^ 
in 1509 and elsewhere. 

21» (246) 
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Fadrique Afán de Ribera, Marquis of Tarifa ; and, on his 
return, published, in 1521, a poor poetical account of his 
devout adventures, accompanied with great praises of the 
Marquis, and ending with an expression of his happiness 
at living in Rome.^ At a more advanced age, however, 
having received a priory in León as a reward for his ser- 
vices, he returned to his native country, and died, in 
1534, at Salamanca, in whose cathedral» his monoment 
was long to be seen.* 

Of his collected works six editions at least were pub- 
lished between 1496 and 1516 ; showing that, for the 
períod in which he lived, he enjoyed a remark- 
able degree of popularity. They contain a good 
deal of pleasant lyrical poetry, songs, and villancicos, in 
the oíd popular Spanish style ; and two or three descrip- 
tive poems, particularly " A Vision of the Temple of Fame 
and th'e gloríes of Castile," in which Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella receive great eulogy, and are treated as if they 
were his patrons. But most of his shorter poems were 
slight contributions of his talent oflfered on particular 
occasions ; and by far the most important works he has 
left US are the dramatic compositions which fiU the fourth 
división of his Cancionero. 

These compositions are called by Enzina himself " Rep- 
resentaciones ; " and in the edition of 1496 there are nine 
of them, while in the last two editions there are eleven, 

s There is an edition of it (Madrid, 1786, Egypt, and at Jerusalem beoame a knight- 

12m6) fílling a hundred page8, to which is templar ; but his account of what he saw 

added a summary of the whole in a bailad and did, though I doubt not it is curióos 

of eighteen pages, which maj have been for the history of geography, is as free 

intended for popular recitation. The last from the spirit of poetry as can well be 

is not, perhaps, the work of Enzina. Gay- imagined. Nearly the whole of it, if not 

angos says Enzina's poetical account was broken into verses, might be read as puré 

printed with a prose account of their com- and digniñed Castilian prose, and parts of 

mon travels, by the Marquis, in 1&80, 1606, it would have considerable merit as such. 
1608, and 1733. It was looked upon as a 8 The best lifé of Enzina is one in the 

book of deyotion, and is, in fact, little else. ** Allgemeine Encyclopedie der Wissens- 

A similar pilgrimage, partly devout, parUy chaften und Künste " (Erste Section, Leip- 

poetical, was made a century later byPe- zig, 4to,.Tom. XXXIV. pp. 187-189). It 

dro de Escobar Cabeza de la Vaca, who is by Ferdinand Wolf, of Vienna. An early 

published an account of it in 1687 (12mo), and satisfactory notice of Enzina is to be 

at Valladolid, in twenty-fíve cantos of found in González de Avila, ** Historia de 

blank verse, entitled " Lucero de la Tierra Salamanca " (Salamanca, 1606, 4to, Lib. 

Santa," — A Lighthouse for the Holy Land. III. c. xxü.), where Enzina is called " hijo 

He went and returned by the waj of desta patria," that is, Salíunanca. 
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one of which contains the date of 1498. They are in the 
nature of eclogues, though one of them, it is difficult to 
tell why, Í8 called an " Auto ; ''* and they were Hisdramat- 
représented before the Duke and Duchess of Alva, *® ^'*'^- 
the Prince Don John, the Duke of Infantado, and other 
distingufshed personages enumerated in the notices pre- 
fixed to them. AU are in some form of the oíd Spanish 
verse ; in all there is singing ; and in one there is a dancé. 
They have, therefore, several of the elements of the 
proper secular Spanish drama, whose origin we can trace 
no ñirther back by any authentic monument now existiilg. 
Two things, however, should be noted, when consider- 
ing these dramatic efíbrts of Juan de la Enzina as the 
foundation of the Spanish drama. The first is their in- 
temal structure and essential character. They are ec- 
logues only in form and ñame, not in substance ^ 

^ •' ' They are ec- 

and spirit. Enzina, whose poetical account of logueam 
his travels in Palestino proves him to have had ^"^ 
scholarlike knowledge, began by translating, or rather 
paraphrasing, the ten Eclogues of Virgil, accommodating 
some of them to events in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, or to passages in the fortunes of the house of 
Alva.* From these he easily passed to the preparation of 
eclogues to be represented before his patrons and their 
courtly friends. But, in doing this, he was naturally 
reminded of the religious exhibitions, which had been 
popular in Spain from the time of Alfonso the Tenth, and 
had always been given at the great festivals of the Church. 

* ** Auto del Bepelon," or Auto of the las Lengoas *, " but it was put into the 

Brawl, being a quarrel in the market-place Index Expurgatorius, 1559, and oocura 

of Salamanca, between some students of again in that of 1667, p. Y33. I know of 

the Univereity and sondry shepherds. The only one copy of it ; that in the precious 

word auto comes from the Latín actus^ and library of Don Vicente SalYá, at Valencia, 

was applied to any partionlarly solemn Some others of his works were separately 

acts, however difiérent in their nature and printed, — such as his ** Disparates tro> 

character, like the autos sacraméntale» bados," in 149^, —and some of his Farsas ; 

of the Corpus Christi days, and the autos one at first without a date, and afterwards, 

de fi of the Inqulsition. (See Covarrubias, in 1553, in 4to. 

Tesoro, ad verb. ; and the account of Lope ^ They may have been represented, but I 

de Vega*s drama, in the next period.) In know of no proof that they were, except 

1514 Enzina published at Bome a drama this accommodation of them to personages 

entitled " Placida y Victoriano," which he some of whom are known to have been of 

oalled una égloga, and which is much his audience on similar occaslons. 
praised by the author of the ** Diálogo de 
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Six, therefore, of his eclogues, to meet the demands of 
ancient custom, are, in fact, dialogues of the simplest 
kind, represented at Christmas and Easter, or during Car- 
nival and Lent ; in one of which the manger at Betlilehem 
Í8 introduced, and in another a sepulchral monument, set- 
ting forth the burial of the Saviour, while all of them 
seem to have been enacted in the chapel of the Duke of 
Alva, though two certainly are not very religious in their 
tone and character. 

The remaining five are altogether secular : three of 
them having a sort of romantic story, the fourth intro- 
ducing a shepherd so desperate with love that he kills him- 
self, and the fifth exhibiting a market-day farce and riot 
between sundry country people and students, the mate- 
rials for which Enzina may well enough have gathered 
during his own life at Salamanca. These five eclogues, 
therefore, connect themselves with the coming secular 
drama of Spain in a manner not to be mistaken, just as 
the first six look back towards the oíd religious exhibitions 
of the country. 

The other circumstance that should be noted in relation 
to them, as proof that they constitute the commencement 
of the Spanish secular drama, is, that they were really 
They werere- acted. Nearly all of them speak in their titles 
aiiy acted. ^f ^^jg fg^^,^^ mcutioning somotimes the person- 
ages who were present, and in more than one instance 
alluding to Enzina himself, as if he had performed some 
of the parts in person. Rojas, a great authority in whalr 
ever relates to the theatre, declares the same thing 
expressly, coupling the fall of Granada and the achieve- 
ments of Columbus with the establishment of the theatre 
in Spain by Enzina ; events which, in the true spirit of 
his profession as an actor, he seems to consider of nearly 
equal importance.* The precise year when this happened 
is given by a leariied antiquary of the time of Philip the 

8 Agustín de Bojas, Viage Entretenido, the first." Bojas was not bom till 1677, 

Madrid, 1614, 12mo, ff. 46, 47. Speaking but he was de^oted to the theatre his whole 

of the bucolic dramas of Enzina, repre- life, and seems to have been more familiar 

sented before the Dukes. of Alva, Infán- with its history than anybody else of his 

tado, eto., he says expressly, " These were time. 
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Fourth, who says, " la 1492, companies began to repre- 
sent publicly in Castile plays by Juan de la Enzina." ' 
From this year, then, the great year of the discovery 
of America, we may safely date the foundation of the 
Spanish secular theatre. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the " Represent- 
ations,'' as he calis them, of Juan de la Enzina, have much 
dramatic merit. On the contrary, they are rude Their char- 
and slight. Some have only two or three inter- *^*®'' 
locutors, and no pretensión to a plot ; and none has more 
than six personages, ñor anything that can be considered 
a proper dramatic structure. In one of those prepared 
for the Nativity, the four shepherds are, in fact, the four 
Evangelists, — Saint John, at the same time, shadowing 
forth the person of the poet. He enters first, and dis- 
courses, in rather a vainglorious way, of himself as a 
poet ; not forgetting, however, to compliment the Duke 
of Alva, his patrón, as a person feared in France and in 
Portugal, with which countries the political relations of 
Spain were then unsettled. Matthew, who foUows, re- 
bukes John for this vanity, telling him that *' all his works 
are not worth .two straws ; '' to which John replies, that, 
in pastorals and graver poetry, he defies competí tion, and 
intimates that, in the course of the next May, he shall 
publish what will prove him to be something even more 
than bucolic. They both agree that the Duke and Duch- 
ess are excellent masters, and Matthew wishes that he, 
too, were in their service. At this point of the dialogue, 
Luke and Mark come in, and, with slight proface, an- 
nounce the birth of the Saviour as the last news. All 
four then talk upon that event at large, alluding to John's 
Gospel as if already known, and end with a determination 
to go to Bethlehem, after singing a villancico or rustic 
song, which is much too light in its tone to be religious.® 

T Rodrigo Mendes de Silva, Catálogo in praise of the leaming of this very Catá- 

Real Genealógico de España, at the end logo Real. The word " publicly," however, 

of his " Población de España " (Madrid, seems only to refer to the representations 

1675, folio, f. 250. b). Méndez de Silva in the houses of Enzina's patrons, etc., as 

was a learned and volmninoos author. See we shall see hereafter. 
his Life, Barbosa, Blb. Lusitana, Tom. III. ^ The villancicos long retained a pas- 

p. 648, where is a soimet of Lope de Vega toral tone, and something of a dramatio 
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LPeriod i. 



The Anfcru^o. 



The whole eclogue is short, and comprísed in leas than 
forty rhyraed stanzas of nine linea each, including a wild 
lyric at the end, which haa a chorua to every atanza, and 
ia not without the apirit of poetry.* 

Thia belonga to the claaa of Enzina'a religioua dramaa. 
One, on the other hand^ which waa repreaented at the con- 
cluaion of the Carnival, during the period then called pop- 
ularly at Salamanca Antruejo ^ aeema rather to aavor of 
heatheniam, aa the featival itaelf did.^° It ia 
merely a rude dialogue between four ahepherda. 
It begina with a deacription of one of thoae mumminga 
common at the period when Enzina lived, which, in thia 
caae, conaiated of a mock battle in the village between 
Carnival and Lent, ending with the diacomfiture of Car- 
nival ; but the general matter of the acene preaented ia a 
Bomewhat free frolic of eating and drinking among the 
four ahepherda, ending, like the reat of the ecloguea, with 
a villancico, in which Antruejo, it ia not eaay to tell why, 
ia treated aa a aaint." 

Quite oppoaite to both of the piecea already noticed ia 
the Repreaentation for Good Friday, between two hermita, 



character. At the marriage of Philip II., 
in Segovia, 1570, »*the youth of the choir, 
gayly dreased as shepherds, danoed and 
Bang a villancico ^^"^ saya Cohnenares (Hist. 
de Segovia, Segovia, 1627, fol., p. &58), and 
in 1600 villancicos were again perfonned 
by the choir, when Philip III. visited the 
City. (Ibid., p. 694.) Some of the churches 
continued them to a very late period. I 
have a series published for the service of 
our Lady of the Pillar at Zaragoza, every 
year from 1679 to 1715, exoept 1707, when 
the troubles of the War of the Succession 
mtemipted them. They are generally very 
rude. 

» This is the eclogue beginntng " Dios 
salva acá buena gente," etc., and is on fol. 
103 of the " Cancionero de Todas las Obras 
de Juan de la £ncina ; impreso en Sala- 
manca, a veinte días del Mes de Junio de 
M.CCCO. E XCVI. anos" (116 leaves, 
folio). It was represented before the Duke 
and Buchess of Alva, while they were in 
the chapel for matins on Christmas morn- 
ing j and the next eclogue, beginning 
" Dios mantenga, Dios mantenga," was 



represented in the same place, at vespers, 
the same day. 

w «This word," says Covarruvias, in his 
Tesoro, "is used in Salamanca, and means 
CarnivaL In the villages, they cali it An- 

truydo ; it is oertaindays before Lent 

They savor a little of heathenism." Later, 
Antru^o became, from a provincialism, 
an admitted word. Villalobos, about 1520, 
in his amusing " Dialogue between the 
Duke and the Doctor," says, " Y el dia de 
Antruejo," etc. (Obras, ^axago^a, 1644, 
folio, f. 36) } and the Academy's dictionary 
has it, and defines it to be " the three laat 
days of Carnival." 

11 The " Antruejo " ecologue begins " Car- 
nal fuera ! Carnal fuera • " — " Away, Car- 
nival ! away, Carnival ! " — and recalls the 
oíd bailad, " Afuera, afuera, Rodrigo ! " It 
is found at f. 85 of the edition of 1509, and 
is preceded by another "Antruejo" ec- 
logue, represented the same day before the 
Duke and Duchess, beginning "0 triste 
de mi cuytado" (f. 83), and ending with a 
villancico full of hopcs of a peace with 
France. 
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Saint Verónica, and an ángel. It opens with the meeting 
and salutation of the two hermits, the eider of whom, as 
they walk along, tells the younger, with great grief, that 
the Saviour has been crucified that very day, and agrees 
with him to visit the sepulchre. In the midst of their 
talk, Saint Verónica joins them, and gives an account of 
the crucifixión, not without touches of a simple pathos ; 
showing, at the same time, the napkin on which the por- 
trait of the Saviour had been miraculously impressed, as 
she wiped from his face the sweat of his agony. Arrived 
at the sepulchre, — which was some kind of a monument 
for the Corpus Christi in the Duke of Alva^s chapel, where 
the representation took place, — they kneel ; an ángel 
whom they find there explains to them the mystery of the 
Saviour's death ; and then, in a villancico in which all 
join, they praise God, and take comfort with the promise 
of the resurrection.^^ 

But the nearest approach to a dramatic composition 
made by Juan de la Enzina is to be found in two eclogues 
between "The Esquire that turns Shepherd'' and ''The 
Shepherds that turn Courtiers ; " both of which should 
be taken together and examined as one whole, 
though, in his simplicity, the poet makes them proach to 
sepárate and independent of each other." In 
the first, a shepherdess, who is a coquette, shows herself 
well disposed to receive Mingo, one of the shepherds, for 
her lover, till a certain gay esquire presents himself, whom, 
after a fair discussion, she prefers to accept, on conditíon 
he will turn shepherd ; — an unceremonious transforma- 
tion, with which, and the customary villancico, the piece 
concludes. The second eclogue, however, at its opening, 
shows the esquire already tired of his pastoral life, and 
busy in persuading all the shepherds, somewhat in the 
tone of Touchstone in " As You Like It,'' to go to court, 
and become courtly. In the dialogue that follows, an 

» It begins ** Deo gracias, padre on- litüe doubt, represented in succession, with 

rado ! " and te at f. 80 of the edition of a pause between, like that between the 

1609. acta of a modem play, in which Encina pre- 

i'Theae are two eclogues, ** Pascuala, sented a copy of his Works to the Duke and 

Dios te mantenga !"(f. 86), and ^^ Ha, Mingo, Duchess, and promised to write no more 

quedaste atrás '' (t, 88). They were, I have poetiy unless they ordered him to do it. 
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is a monologue in Spanish, a little more thán a hundred 
Unes long, spoken befoae the king, the king's. mother, 
and the Duchess of Braganza, probably by Vi- 
first^dri- centc Mmself, in the person of a herdsman, who 
maticeflfort g^^g^g ^j^g royal chambcrs, and, after addressing 
the queen mother, is foUowed by a number of shepherds, 
bringing presenta to the new-bom prince. The poetry is 
simple, fresh, and spirited, and expresses the feelings of 
wonder and admiration that would naturally rise in the 
mind of such a rustic, on first entering a royal residence. 
Kegarded as a courtly compliment, the attempt suc- 
ceeded. In a modest notice, attached to it by the son 
of Vicente, we are told that, being the first of his father's 
compositions, and the first dramatic representation ever 
made in Portugal, it pleased the queen mother so much 
as to lead her to ask its author to repeat it at Chrístmas, 
adapting it to the birth of the Saviour. 

Vicente, however, understood that the queen desired 
to have such an entertainment as she had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy at the court of Castile, when John de la 
Enzina brought his contributions to the Chrístmas fes- 
tivities. He therefore prepared for Chrístmas moming 
His Auto what he called an "Auto Pastoríl," or Pastoral 
Pastoril. ^^^ . — ^ dialogue in which four shepherds with 
Luke and Matthew are the interiocutors, and in which not 
only the eclogue forms of Enzina are used, and the man- 
ger of Bethlehem is introduced, just as that poet had 
introduced it, but in which Enzina's verses are freely imi- 
tated. This effort, too, pleased the queen, and again, on 
the authoríty of his son, we are told she asked Vicente for 
another composition, to be represented on Twolfth Night, 

WorkB of Vicente become, that Moratin, to copy. In this edition (Vol. L p. 1) oocnn 

whom it was very important to see a copy the monologue spoken of in the text, placed 

of them, and' who knew whatever was to first, as the son says, " por ser á primeira 

be found at Madrid and Paris, in both coisa, que o autor tez, e que em Portugal 

which places he lived long, never saw one, repreaentouJ* He says, the representa^ 

as isplain ñrom No. 49 of his "Catálogo de tion took place on the second night after 

Piezas Dramáticas." We therefore owe the birth of the prince, and, this being so 

much to two Portuguese genüemen, J. V. exactly stated, we know that the first sec- 

Banreto Feio and J. G. Monteiro, who pub- ular dramatic ezhibition in Portugal took 

lished an excellent edition of Yicente*s place June 8, 1502, John m. haying been 

Works at Hamburg, 1834, in three yol- bom on the 6th. (Crónica de D. Blanoel, 

tunes, Svo, using chiefly the Gdttingen Parte I. c. 62.) • 
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1503. Her request was not one to be slighted ; and, m 
the same way, four other pastorals foUowed for similar 
devout occasions, making, when taken together, six ; all 
of wbich being in Spanish, and all religious pastorals, 
represented witb singing and dancing before King Manuel, 
bis queen, and otber distinguisbed personages, tbey are 
to be regarded tbroughout as imitations of Juan de la 
Enzina's eclogues.** 

Of these six pieces, tbree of wbich we know were 
written in 1602 and 1503, and tbe rest, probably, soon 
afterwards, the most curious and cbaracteristic 
is tbe one called '' Tbe Auto of tbe Sibyl Cassan- thesywi 
dra," wbich was represented in tbe rich oíd "^*° ™* 
monastery of Enxobregas, on a Cbristmas morning, be- 
fore tbe queen m otber. It is an eclogue in Spanish, 
above eight hundred lines long, and is written in the 
stanzas most used by Enzina. Cassandra, tbe beroine, 
devoted to a pastoral life, yet supposed to be a sort of 
lay propbetess wbo has bad intimations of tbe approacb- 
ing birtb of tbe Saviour, enters at once on tbe scene, 
wbere she remains to tbe end, tbe central point, round 
whicb tbe otber seven personages are not inartificially 
grouped. She has hardly avowed her resolution not to 
be married, when Solomon appears, making love to her, 
and telling her, witb great simplicity, tbat be has arranged 
everytbing witb her aunts to marry her in tbree days. 
Cassandra, notbing daunted at tbe annunciation, persists 
in tbe purpose of celibacy ; and be, in consequence, goes 
out to summon these aunts to bis assistance. During bis 
absence she sings tbe foUowing song : 

They say, " 'T is time, go, marry ! go ! " 
But I '11 no husband ! not I ! no ! 

^The imitaüon of Enzina^s poetry by Destilo mny eloqnente, 

Vicente is notioed by the Hamburg editorB. ^ "»"y °o^" inven^Oea, 

(Yol. I. E^alcp. xxxvm.) Indeed, H i. I.S'Sí.'^^fS.r^- 

quite too obvious to be overlooked, and is isto c« e o u«ou 

distinctly acknowledged by one of his con- Có mais grapa e mais dotrína ; 

temporaries, García de Besende*, the col- Posto que Joam del Enzina 

lector of the Portugnese Gancioneiro of O pastoril comenQou. 

1616, who says, in some rambUng verses ^í^j?""*^**; 7"ÍÍ!?'?* ^! Historias, at tta 

«« *».i »u 1 v ^ 1. j • w. ^ ®°d °f Besende's Crónica de Joao IL, 1622, 

on things thafc had liappened in his time : f^uo f^ i^^^^ 

E Timos slngnlarmente * 

Fazer representaQóes 
22» 
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Forl would liye all oarelesBly, 
Amidst these bilis, a maiden free» 
And never ask, ñor anxious be, 

Of wedded weal or woe. 
Yet still they say, " Go, marry ! go ! '* 
But I '11 no busband ! not I ! no ! 

So, motber, tbink not I sball wed. 
And tbrougb a tiresome Ufe be led, 
Or use, in folly's ways instead, 

Wbat grace the beavens bestow. 
Yet still they say, " Go, marry ! go ! " 
But I '11 no busband ! not I ! no ! 

Tbe man bas not been born, I ween, 
Wbo as my busband sball be seen ; 
And since wbat frequent tricks baye been 

Undoubtingly I know, 
In vain tbey say, " Go, marry ! go ! " 
For I '11 no busband ! not I ! no ! a 

The aunts, named Cimería, Peresica, and Brutea, who 
are, in fact, the CumaBan, Persian, and Erythrsean Sybils, 
now come in with King Solomon, and endeavor to per- 
suade Cassandra to consent to his love ; setting forth 
bis merits and pretensions, his good looks, his good teñir 
per, and 4iis good estáte. But, as they do not succeed, 
Solomon, in despair, goes for her three úneles, Moses, 
Abraham, and Isaiah, with whom he instantly retums, all 
four dancing a sort of mad dance as they enter, and 
singing, — 

Sbe is wild ! Sbe is wild ! 
Wbo sball speak to tbe cbild ? 

On tbe bilis pass ber bours. 
As a sbepberdess free ; 

Sbe is íkir as tbe flowers, 
Sbe is wild as tbe sea ! 

9 Dicen qne me ea»e yo ; I^a gneia que Dioe me diA. 

No quiero marido, no I Dicen que me cue yo $ 

Mu quiero vivir aegura No quiero marido, no I 
Nesta fierra á mi soltura. 

Que no estar en ventura ^o wrí ni ea nacido 

6i casare bien 6 no. Tal para ser mi marido ; 

Dicen que me case yo i ^ P»*» QO® tengo sabido 

No quiero marido, no I Que la floí yo me la so. 

Dicen que me case yo ; 

Madre, no seré casada. No quiero marido, no I 

Por no ver vida cansada, • (Oil Vicente, Obras, Hambuzgo, 1834, 8vo, 

O quizá mal empleada Tom. I. p. 42.) 
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She is wild ! She w wild ! 
Who shaU speak to the ohUd 7 22 

•The three uncles first endeavor to bribe their niece 
into a more teachable temper ; but, failing in that, Moses 
undertakes to show her, from his own history of the 
creation, that marriage is an honorable sacrament, and 
that she ought to enter into it. Oassandra replies, and, 
in the course of a rather jesting discussion with Abraham 
about good-tempered husbands, intimates that she is 
aware the Saviour is soon to be bom of a virgin ; an 
augury which the three Sibyls, her aunts, prophetically 
confirm, and to which Cassandra then adds that she her- 
self has hopes to be this Saviour's mother. The uncles, 
shocked at the intimation, treat her as a crazed woman, 
and a theological and mystical discussion follows, which 
is carried on by all present, till a curtain is suddenly 
withdrawn, and the manger of Bethlehem and the child 
are discovered, with four angels, who sing a hymn in 
honor of his birth. The rest of the drama is taken up 
with devotions suited to the occasion, and it ends with the 
following graceful canción to the Madonna, sung and 
danced by the author,>s well as the other performers : 

The maid is graoious all and &ir ; 
How beautifdl beyond compare ! 

Say, sailor, bóld and free, 
That dwelPst upon the sea, 
If ships or sail or star 
So winning are. 

And say, thou gallant knight, 
That donn^st thine armor bright, 
If steed, or arms, or war. 
So winning are. 

^Tras Salomas, Eaaias, e Moyses, e HermoM como las flore*, 

Abraha5 cantando todos quatro de folla á Sañosa como la mar, 

eantíga seguinte : Sañosa como la mar 

Eatti la nifia : 
Que safiom estfi la nifia ! ^ díqb, quien le hablada f 

Ay Dioa, qulea le hablaria ? Vicente, Obraa, Tom. L p. *t 

En la riem anda la niña 
8a ganado á repastar i 
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And say, thou shepherd hind, 
That bravest storm and wind, 
If flooks» or Tales, or hills afar. 
So winning are.^ 

And so ende this incongruous drama ;^ a strange 
unión of the spirit of an ancient mystery and of a modern 
vaudeuiüe, but not without poetry, and not more incon- 
gruous or more indecorous than the similar dramas which, 
at the same period, and in other countries, found a place 
in the princely halls of the most cultivated, and were lis- 
tened to with edification in monasteries and cathedrals by 
the most religious. 

Vicente, however, did not stop here. He took counsel 
of his success, and wrote dramas which, without skill in 
the construction of their plots, and without any idea of 
conforming to rules of propriety or taste, are yet quite in 
advance of what was known on the Spanish or Portu- 
guese theatre at the time. Such is the " Comedia/' as it 
is called, of " The Widower/' — O Viudo, — which was 



S3 Mn^ graciosa es la doncella : 
Como ea bella y hermosa 1 

Digas tfi el marinero. 
Que en las naves vivías, 
81 la nave 6 la vela 6 la estrella 
Es tan bella. 

Digas tü, el caballero. 
Que las armas vestías, 
81 el caballo 6 las armas 6 la guerra 
Es tan beUa. 

Digas tfi, el pastorcico, 
Que el ganadico guardas, 
81 el ganado 6 las valles 6 la sierra 
Es tan bella. 

Vicente, Obras, Tom. I. p. 6L 

*4 It is in the Hamborg edition CTom. I. 
pp. 36-62) ', but, thongh it properly ends, 
as has been said, with the song to the Ma- 
donna, there is afterwards, by way of envoi, 
the following vilancete Q^por despedida ó 
vilancete seguinte **), which is curióos as 
showing how the theatre was, from the 
first, made to serve for immediate excite- 
ment and political purposes ; since the vi- 
lancete is evidently intended to stir up the 
noble company present to some warlike 
enterprise in which their services were 
wanted, probably against the Moors of 
AMca, as King lianoel had no other wars. 



Totheíieldl Tothefleldl 

Cavaliers of emprise I 
,Angels puré from the skies 
Come to help us and shleld. 
Tothefleldl Tothefleldl 
Withaftnorallbright, 

They speed down their road, 

On man cali, on Qod, 
To succor the right. 

Tothefleldl Tothefleldl 

Cavaliers of emprise I 

Angels puré from the skies 

Come to help ns and shiekL 

Tothefleldl Tothefleldl 

A la guerra. 
Caballeros esfbrzados ; 
Pues los angeles sagrado* 
A socorro son en tiem. 

A la guerra 1 
Con armas resplandecientes 
Vienen del cielo votando, 
Dios y hombre apelidando 
En socorro de las gentes. 

A la guerra. 
Caballeros esmerados ; 
Pues los angeles sagrados 
A socorro son en tierra. 

A la guerra 1 
Vicente, Obras, Tom. L p. 68. 

A similar tone is more fnlly heard in the 
spirited Uttle drama entiUed " The Exhorta- 
tion to War," performed 1513. 
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acted before the court in 1514.^ It opens with the grief 
of the widower, a merchant of Burgos, on the 
losa of an affectionate and faithful wife, for 
which he is consoled, first by a friar, who uses religious 
considerations, and afterwards by a gossiping neighbor, 
who, being married to a shrew, assures his íriend that, 
after all) it is not probable his loss is very great. The 
two daughters of the disconsolate widower, hówever, 
join earnestly with their. father in his mourning ; but their 
sorrows are mitigated by the appearance of a noble lover 
who conceals himself in the disguise of a herdsman, in 
order to be able to approach them. His lo ve is very sin- 
cere and loyal ; but, unhappily, he loves them both, and 
hardly addresses either separately. His trouble is much 
increased and brought to a crisis by the father, who 
comes in and announces that one of his daughters is to be 
married immediately, and the other probably in the course 
of a week. In his despair, the noble lover calis on death, 
but insists that as long as he líves he will continué to 
serve them both faithfuUy and truly. At this juncture, 
and without any waming, as it is impossible that he 
should marry both, he proposes to the two ladies to draw 
lots for him ; a proposition which they modify by begging 
the Prince John, then a child twelve years oíd, and among 
the audience, to make a decisión on their behalf. The 
prince decides in favor of the eider, which seems to 
threaten new anxieties and troubles, till a brother of the 
disguised lover appears and consents to marry the remain- 
ing lady. Their father, at first disconcerted, soon gladly 
accedes to the double arrangement, and the drama ends 
with the two weddings, and the exhortations of the priest 
who performs the ceremony. 

This, indeed, is not a plot, but it is an approach to one. 
The " Rubena," acted in 1621, comes still nearer,* and 
so do " Don Duardos,'' founded on the romance of " Pal- 



^ Obras, Hambiurgo, 1834, 8vo, Tom. II. parily in Spanish, partly in Portuguese. 

pp. 68, etc. It is among those prohibited in the Index 

» The *' Rubena.'* is the first of the plays Expurgatorios of 1667 (p. 464), — a pro- 

called, — it is diíBcult to tell why,— by hibition renewed down to 1790. 
Vicente or his editor, Comedú» ; and is 
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meiin/' and " Amadis of Gaul," ^ founded on* the ro- 
mance of the same ñame, both of which bring a large 
number of pereonages on the stage, and, if they 
mas of Vi- ha ve not a proper dramatic action, yet give, in 
*^° * much of their structure, intimations of the Span- 
ish heroic drama, as it vras arranged half a century later. 
On the.other hand, the "Templo d' Apollo,"® acted in 
1626, in honor of the marriage of the Portuguese princess 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, belongs to the same 
class V7Íth the allegorical plays subsequently produced in 
Spain : the three AiUos on the three ships that carried 
souls to Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, evidently gave 
Lope de Vega the idea and some of the materials for one 
of his early moral plays ; ® and the Auto in which Faith 
explains to the shepherds the origin and mysteries of 
Christianity ^ might, with slight alterations, have served 
for one of the processions of the Corpus Christi at Mad- 
rid, in the time of Calderón. All of them, it is trae, are 



S7 These tvo long playa, whoUy in Span- 
ish, are the fint two of thoee annoimced aa 
"Tragicomedias" in Book IIL of the 
Works of Vicente. No reaaon that I knov 
of can be given for this precise anrange- 
ment and ñame. 

*8 This, too, is one of the "Tragicome- 
dias,*' and is chiefly, but not wholly, in 
gpanish. 

^The first of these three Autos, the 
" Barca do Inferno," was represented, in 
1517, before the queen. Maña of Castfle, in 
her sick chamber, «rhen she was sufiering 
under the dreadfol disease of which she 
soon afterwards died. Like the " Barca do 
Purgatorio " (1518), it is in Portuguese ; but 
the remaining Auto,, the " Barca da Glo- 
ria " (1519), is in SpaniBh. The last two 
were represented in the royal chapel. The 
moral play of Lope de Vega which was 
suggested by them is the one called " The 
Voyage of the Soul," and is found in the 
First Book of his " Peregrino en su Patria." 
The opening of Vicente's play resembles 
remarkably the setting forth of the De- 
monio on his voyage in Lope, besides that 
the general idea of the two ñctions is al- 
most the same. On the other side of the 
acoount, Vicente shows himself írequenUy 
familiar with the oíd Spanish literature. 
For instance, in one of his Portuguese 



FargaSj called " Dos Fteicos ** (lom. m. 
p. 323), we have— 

En el mes eia de Mayo, 
Ve8i>ora de Navidad, 
Cuando canta la cigarra, ete.; 

plainfy a parody of Übe weU known and 
beautiful oíd Spanish bailad beginning — 

Por el mea era de Mayo, 
Quando hace la calor, 
Quando canta la catandria, etc, 

a bailad which, so fkr as I know, can be 
traced no furtherback than the ballad-book 
of 1555, or, at any rate, thatof 1550, while 
here we have a distinet aUusion to it before 
153fl, giving a curious proof how widely this 
oíd popular poetry was carried about by the 
memocies of the people before it was wrít> 
ten down and printed, and how much it 
was used for dramatic purposes from the 
earliest i>eriod of theatrical compositions. 

» This " Auto da Fé," as it is strangely 
called, is in Spanish (Obras, Tom. 1. pp. 
64, etc.); but there is one in Portuguese, 
represented before John III. (1527), which 
is still more strangely csüiled " Breve Sum- 
mario da Historia de Déos," the action be- 
ginning with Adam and Eve, and ending 
with the Saviour. (Ibid., I. pp. 306, etc.) 
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extremely rude ; but nearly all contain elements of the 
coming drama, and some of them, like '' Don Duardos/' 
which is longer than a fuU-length play ordinarily is, are 
quite long enough to show what was their dra- híb chief 
matic tendency. But the real power of Gil Vi- "^e'^*»- 
cente does not lie in the structure or the interest of his 
stories. It lies in his poetry, of which, especially in the 
lyrícal portions of his dramas, there is much.^ 

^ Joam de Barros, tbe liistoriaQ, in bis tiioaghts and Btyle, and contrasta him 

dialogue on the Portuguese Langoage proudly with the Celestina j ** a book,'* he 

(Varias Obras, Lisboa, 1785, 12mo, p. 222), adds, ^^ to which the Portuguese language 

praises Vicente for the purity of bis has no parallel.'* 



CHAPTER XV. 



DRAMA CONTINÜED. — ESCRITA. — VILLALOBOS. — QVXSTION DB AMOR. 

TORRES NAHARRO, IN ITALY. HIS EIOHT PLATS. HI8 DRA- 

MATIC THEORT. — DIVISIÓN OF HIS PLATS, AND THBIR PLOTS. — THE 

TROPEA. THE HTMENEA. INTRIQUING DRAMA. BUFFOON. 

CHARACTER AND PROBABLE EFFECTS OF NAHARRO^S PLATS. STATE 

OF THE THEATRE AT THE END OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. 

WfflLE Vicente, in Portugal, was thus giving an impulse 
to Spanish dramatic literature, which, considering the inti- 
mate connection of the two countries and their courts, can 
hardly have been unfelt in Spain at the time, and was cer- 
tainly recognized there afterwards, scarcely anything was 
done in Spain itself. During the five-and-twenty years 
that foUowed the first appearance of Juan de la Enzina, 
hardly any other dramatic poet seems to have been en- 
couraged or demanded. He was sufficient to satisfy the 
Drama noten- ^^^^ wants of his Toyal and princely patrons ; 
couraged. ^ud, as we havc seen, in both countries, the 
drama continued to be a courtly amusement, confined to 
a few persons of the highest rank. The commander Es- 
criva, who lived at this time, and is the author of á few 
beautiful verses found in the oldest Cancioneros,^ wrote, 

1 Hi8 touching venes, ** Ven, muerte, 12mo, Tom. ü. p. 836). Other poems, 

tan escondida," so often cited, and at least written in dialogue, by Cartagena, and by 

once in Don Quixote (Parte II. c. 38), are Puerto Carrero, occur in the Cancioneros 

found as &r back as the Cancionero of Generales, but they can hardly be regarded 

1611 *, but I am not aware that Escriva's as dramatic ; and Clemencin twice notices 

" Quexa de su Amiga" can be found earlier Pedro de Lerma as one of the early contrib- 

than in the Cancionero, Sevilla, 1536, where utors to the Spanish drama ; but he is not 

it occurs, f. 176. b, etc. He himseli; no mentioned by Moratin, Antonio, Pellicer, or 

doubt, flourished about the year 1500-1510. any of the other authors who would natu- 

But I should not, probably, have alluded to rally be conmlted in relation to such a point. 

him here, if he had not been noticed in Don Quixote, ed. Clemencin, Tom. IV. p. 

connection with the early Spanish theatre, rüi., and Memorias de la Academia de His- 

by Martines de la Bosa (Obras, Paris, 1827, toria, Tom. VL p. 406. 

(264) 
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indeed, a dialogue, partiy in prose and partly in verse, in 
which he introduces several interlocutors, and brings a 
complaint to the god of Love against his lady. But the 
whole is an allegory, occasionally graceful and winning 
from its style, but obvio usly not susceptible of represent- 
ation ; so that there is no reason to suppose it had any 
influence on a class of compositions already somewhat 
advanced. A similar remark may be added about a trans- 
lation of the " Amphitryon '' of Plautus, made into terse 
Spanish prose by Francisco de Villalobos, physician to 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles the Fifth, which was 
first printed in 1616, but which it is not at all probable was 
ever acted.* These, however, are the only attempts made 
in Spain or Portugal before 1617, except those of Enzina 
and Vicente, which need to be referred to at all. 

But in 1617, or a little earlier, a new movement was 
felt in the difficult beginnings of the Spanish drama ; and 
it is somewhat singular that, as the last came from Por- 
tugal, the present* one came from Italy. It came, how- 
ever, from two Spaniards. The first of them is the anony- 
mous author of the " Question of Love," a fie- Anonymous 
tion to be noticed hereafter, which was finished ^^«^^ 
at Ferrara in 1512, and which contains an eclogue of 
respectable poetical merit, that seems undoubtedly to have 
been represented before the court of Naples.^ 

The other, a person of more consequence in the history 
of the Spanish drama, is Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, 
bom at Torres, near Badajoz, on the borders of 3,^^^^,^^ ¿^ 
Portugal, who, after he had been for some time Torres ua- 
a captive in Algiers, was redeemed, and visited "~' 
Kome, hoping to find favor at the court of Leo the Tenth. 
This must have been after 1613, and was, of course, at the 

* Three editions of it are cited by L. F. Gayangoe saya that in 1554 an anonymous 

Moratin (Catálogo, No. 20), the earliest of translation of it in prose appeared at Toledo, 

which is in 1515. My copy, however, is of in which the author says he availed him- 

neither of them. It is dated ^ara.goq&^ self of the assistance of both his predeces- 

1544 (folio), and is at the end of the sors. 

" Problemas " and of the other works of « It filis about twenty six pages and six 

VUIaloboB, which also precede it in the hundred Unes, chiefly in octaye Btanzas, in 

editions of 1543 and 1574. The same play, the edition of Antwerp, 1576, and contain» 

<^ The Amphitryon," was translated, before a detailed account of the circumstanoes at- 

1530, by Fem. Peres de Oliva (who wUl tending its representation. 
be noticed In chapters vn. and vin.), and 
23 
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time wnen Juan de la Enzina resided tbere. But Naharro, 
by a satire against the vices of the court, made himself 
obnoxious at Kome, and fled to Naples, where he lived for 
8ome tíme under the protection of the noble-minded 
Fabricio Colonna, and where, at last, we lose sight of 
him. He died in poverty.* 

His works, first published by himself at Naples, in 1617, 
and dedicated to a noble Spaniard, Don Femando Davales, 
a lover of letters,'* who had mamed Vittoria Colonna, the 
poetesB, are entitled " Propaladia," or " The Firstlings of 
his Genius.'' ^ They consist of sátiros, epistles, ballads, a 
His Propalar Lamentation for King Ferdinand, who died in 
^"^ 1516, and some other miscellaneous poetry ; but 

chiefly of eight plays, which he calis " Comedias," and 
which fill almost the whole volume/ He was well sit- 
uated for making an attempt to advance the drama, and 
partly succeeded in it. There was, at the time he wrote, 
a great literary movement in Italy, especially at the court 
of Kome. The representations of plays, he tells us, were 
much resorted to,® and, though he may not have known it, 
Trissino had, in 1515, written the first regular tragedy in 
the Italian language, and thus given an impulse to dra- 
matic literature, which it never afterwards entirely lost.' 

* Thi8 notíce of Naharro is taken from prínted at Naplea (Ebert, etc.), and som»- 

the slight accounts of him contained in the times (Moratin, etc.) at Borne ; but, as it 

letter of Juan Baverio Mesinerio prefixed was dedicated to one of its author's Nea- 

to the ^* Propaladla *' (Sevilla, 157S, 18mo), politan patrons, and as Meaftierio, who 

as a Ufe of its author, and from the artlcle seems to have been a personal acquaint- 

in Antonio, Bib. Nov., Tom. I. p. 202. A anee of its author, implies that it was, at 

poor ^'Lamentación" on him is tobe found some time, printed at Naples, I have 

in the Floresta of Diego Bamires Pagan, assigned ila^rst edition to that city. £di- 

1562, and is copled by Oayangos in a note tlons appeared at SevUle in 1520,1626, 1533, 

(I. 530) j but it adds nothing to our real and 1545 \ one at Toledo, 1535 ; one at 

knowledge of Naharro. Madrid, 1573 *, and one without date, at 

6 Antonio (Preface to Biblioteca Nova, Antwerp. I have nsed the editions of 
Sec. 29) says he bred young men to become Seville, 1633, small quarto, and Madrid, 
soldiers by teaching them to read romances 1673, small 18mo *, the latter belng ezpur- 
of chivalry. gated, and having " Lazarillo de Tormes " 

« '^ Intitúlelas" (he sajrs, ** Al Letor") atthe end. There were but slx plays in 

*' Propaladla a Prothon, quod est prlmum, the early editions ; the ^ Calamita" and 

et Pallade, id est, prim» res Palladis, a ^^Aquilana" being added afterwards. 
differencia de las que segundariamente y " " Tiendo assi mismo todo el mundo en 

con mas maduro estudio podrían succeder." fiestas de Comedias y destas cosas," is part 

They were, therefore,probably written when of his apology to Don Vemando Davalog 

be was a young man. , for asking leave to dedícate them to him. 

7 1 have never seen the first edition, ^Trissino^s "Sofonisba" was written as 
1517, which is sometimes said to have been early as 1515, though not printed till later. 
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The eight playa of Naharro, however, do not afíbrd 
much proof of a familiarity with antiquity, or of a desire 
to foUow aucient rules or examples ; but their ^^ ^^^^ 
author gives us a little theory of his own upon ofthe drama. 
the subject of the drama, which is not without good 
sense. Horace, hé says, requires five acts to a play, and 
he thinks this reasonable ; though he looks upon the 
pauses they make rather as convenient resting-places than 
anything else, and calis them, not acts, but " Jomadas,'' 
or days.^^ As to the number of persona, he would have 
not less than six, ñor more than twelve ; and as *o that 
sense of propriety which refiíses to introduce materials 
into the subject that do not belong to it, or to permit the 
characters to talk and act inconsistently, he holds it to be 
as indispensable as the rudder to a ship. This is all very 
well. 

Besides this, his plays are all in verse, and all open 
with a sort of prologue, which he calis " Introyto,'' gen- 
erally written in a rusticfand amusing style, ask- 
ing the favor and attention of the audience, and 
giving hints concerning the subject of the piece that is to 
follow. 

But when we come to the dramas themselves, though 
we find a decided advance, in some respects, beyond any- 
'thing that had preceded them, in others we find ^ . ^ 

° j 1 . , , . , Their sub- 

great rudene^s and extravagance, and little re- jectsand 
. gard paid to his own theories. Their subjects 
are very various. One of them, the " Soldadesca,'' is on 
the Papal recruiting service at Kome. Another, the 
" Tinelaria," or Servants' Dining-Hall, is on such riots as 
were likely to happen in the disorderly service of a car- 
dinal's household ; full of revelry and low life. Another, 
" La Jacinta," gives us the story of a lady who lives at 
her castle on the road to Kome, where she violently 
detains sundry passengers, and choOBes a husband among 
them. And of two others, one is on the adventures of a 

W" Jornadas," days'-work, days'-jour- in the time given by the Church to such 

ney, etc. The oíd French mysteries were entertainments on a single day. One of the 

divided into joumeiSy or portions each of myaterieg in this way reqnired fbrty daya 

which could conveniently be represented for its exhibition. 
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disguised prince, who comes to the court of a fabidous 
King of León, and wins bis daughter after the fashion of 
the oíd romances of chivalry ; ^ and the other is on the 
adventures of a child stolen in infancy, which involve 
disguises in more humble life.^* 

How various were the modes in which these subjects 
were thrown into action and verse, and, indeed, how dif- 
ferent was the character of bis different dramas, may be 
best understood by a somewhat ampler notice of the two 
not yet mentioned, 

The'first of these, the " Trofea," is in honor of King 
Manuel of Portugal, and the discoveries and conquests 
„. ^ that were made in India and África under bis 
auspices ; but it is very meagre and poor. After 
the Prologue, which filis above three hundred verses, 
Fame enters in the first act and announces that the great 
king has in bis most holy wars gained more lands than are 
described by Ptolemy ; whereupon Ptolemy appears in- 
stantly, by especial permission of Pluto, from the regions 
of torment, and denles the fact ; but, after a discussion, 
is compelled to admit it, though with a saving clause for 
bis own honor. In the second act two shepherds come 
upon the stage to sweep it for the king's appearance. 
They make themselves very merry at first with the 
splendor about them, and one of them sits on the throne, 
and imitates grotesquely the cúrate of bis village ; but 
they soon quarrel and continué in bad humor, till a royal 
page interferes, and compels them to go on and arrange 
the apartment. The whole of the third act is taken up 
with the single speech of an interpreter, bringing in 
twenty Eastern and Afirican kings who are unable to 
speak for themselves, but avow, through bis very tedious 
harangue, their allegiance to the crown of Portugal ; to 
all which the king makes no word of reply. The next 
act is absurdly filiad With a royal reception of four shep- 
herds, who bring him presents of a fox, a lamb, an eagle, 
and a cock, which they explain with some humor and 
abundance of allegory ; but to all which he makes as lit' 
tle reply as he did to the proffered fealty of the twenty 

u La Aquilana. ^ La Calamita. 
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heathen kings. In the fífth and laet act, Apollo gíves 
verses, in praise of the king, queen, and prince, to Fame, 
who distributes copies to the audience ; but, refusing 
them to one of the shepherds, has a riotous dispute with 
him. The shepherd tauntingly offers Fame to spread the 
praises of King Manuel through the world as well as she 
does, if she will but lend him her wings. The goddess 
consents. He puts them on and attempts to fly, but 
falls headlong on the stage, with which poor practica! 
jest and a viUancico the piece ends. 

The other drama, called " Hymenea," is better, and 
gives intimations of what became later the foundations of 
the national theatre. Its '* Introyto," or pro- HisHyme- 
logue, is coarse, but not without wit, especially ^^ 
in those parts which, according to the peculiar toleration 
of the times, were allowed to make free with religión, if 
they but showed sufficient reverence for the Church. The 
story is entirely invented, and may be supposed to have 
passed in any city of Spain. The scene opens in front of 
the house of Febea, the heroine, before daylight, where 
Hymeneo, the hero, after making known his love for the 
lady, arranges with his two servants to give her a serenado 
the next night. When he is gone the servants discuss 
their own position, and Bóreas, one of them, avows his 
desperate love for Doresta, the heroine' s maid ; a passion 
which, through the rest of the piece, becomes the running 
caricature of his master's. But at this moment the Mar- 
quis, a brother of Febea, comes with his servants into the 
Street, and, by the escape of the others, who fly immedi- 
ately, has little doubt that there has been love-making 
about the house, and goes away determined to watch more 
carefuUy. Thus ends the first act, which might ñirnish 
materials for many a Spanish comedy of the seventeenth 
century. 

In the second act Hymeneo enters with his servants 
and musicians, and they sing a canción which reminds us 
of the sonnet in Moliereis " Misántropo,'' and a villancico 
which is but little better. Febea then appears in the bal- 
cony, and after a conversation which, for its substance, 
and often for its graceful manner, might have been in Cal- 
28* 
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deron's ''Dar la Vida por- su Dama/' she promises to 
receive her lover the next night. When she is gone the 
servants and the master confer a little together, the mas* 
ter showing himself very generous in his happiness ; but 
they all escape at the approach of the Marquis, whose 
suspicions are thus fully confirmed, and who is with diffi- 
culty restrained by his page from attacking the offenders 
at once. 

The next act is devoted entirely to the loves of the 
servants. It is amusing, from its caricature of the trou- 
bles and triáis of their masters, but does not advance the 
action at all. The fourth, however, brings the hero and 
lover into the lady's house, leaving his attendants in the 
Street, who confess their cowardice to one another, and 
agree to run away if the Marquis appears. This happens 
immediátely. They escape, but leave a cloak, which 
betrays who they are, and the Marquis remains undisputed 
master of the ground at the end of the act. 

The last act opens without delay. The Marquis, of- 
fended in the nicest point of Castilian honor, — tíie very 
point.on which the plots of so many later Spanish dramas 
tum, — resolves at once to put both of the guilty partios 
to death, though their oflfence is no greater than that of 
having been secretly in the same house together. The 
lady does not deny her brother's right, but enters into a 
long discussion with him about it, part of which is touch- 
ing and effective, but most of it very tedious ; in the 
midst of all which Hymeneo presents himself, and after 
explaining who he is and what are his intentions, and 
especially after admitting that, under the circumstances 
of the case, the Marquis might justly have killed his 
sister, the whole is arranged for a double wedding of 
masters and servants, and closes with a spirited villancico 
in honor of Love and his victories. 

The two pieces are very different, and mark the 
extremes of the various experiments Naharro tried in 
order to produce a dramatic effect. "As to the kinds 
of dramas," he says, " it seems to me that two are suf- 
ficient for our Castilian language; dramas founded on 
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knowledge, and dramas founded on fancy." ^ The " Tro- 
fea," no doubt, was intended by him to belong to the first 
class. Its tone is that of compliment to Manuel, «^ ^ ^ 
the really great king then reigning in Por- 
tugal ; and from a passage in the third act it is not 
unlikely that it was represented in Kome before the Por- 
tuguese ambassador, the venerable Tristan d' Acuña. But 
the rude and buflfoon shepherds, whose dialogue filis so 
much of the slight and poor action, show plainly that he 
was neither unacquainted with Enzina and Vicente, ñor 
unwilling to intimate them ; while the rest of the drama 
— the part that is supposed to contain historical facts — 
is, as we have seen, still worse. The " Hymenea," on 
the other hand, has a story of considerable interest, 
announcing the intriguing plot which became a prin- 
cipal characteristic of the Spanish theatre afterwards. It 
has even the " Gracioso,'' or DroU Servant, who makes 
love to the heroine's maid ; a character which is also 
found in Naharro's " Serafina,'' but which Lope de Vega 
above a century afterwards claimed as if invented by 
himself." 

What is more singular, the Hymenea approaches to a 
ñilfilment of the requisitions of the unities, for it has but 
one proper action, which is the marriage of Febea ; it 
does not extend beyond the period of twenty-four hours ; 
and the whole passes in the street before the house of the 
lady, unless, indeed, the fifth act passes within the house, 
which is doubtful." The whole, too, is founded on the 
national manners, and preserves the national costume and 
character. The best parts, in general, are the humorous ; 
but there are graceful passages between the lovers, and 
touching passages between the brother and sister. The 

JM '* Comedia á noticia,*' he calis them, in another hardly reaching twelye huñdred. 

eAddregg to the Reader, and "comedia All, however, are divided into fiye jor- 

á fantasía ; *' and explains the first to be nadas. 

** de cosa nota y vista en realidad," illas- "í* In the Dedication of ** La Francesilla " 

trating the remark by his plays on recruit- in his Comedias, Tom. XTTT. Madrid, 1620, 

ing and on the riotoos Ufe of a cardinaPs 4to. 

servants. His comedias are extremely ^ The ** Aquilana," absurd as its story is, 

difiérent in length } one of them extending approaches, perhaps, even nearer to abso* 

to about twenty-six hundred Unes, which lute regularity in its form. 
woold be very long, if represented, and 
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parody of the servants, Bóreas and Doresta, on the pas- 
sion of the hero and heroine, is spiríted ', and in the fírst 
scene between them we have the foUowing dialogue, 
which might be transferred with effect to not a few playa 
of Calderón : 

Bóreas. O, would to heaTen, my lady dear, 
That, at the instant I first looked on thee, 
Thy love had equalled mine ! 

Doresta, WeU ! that 's not bad ! 
But Btill you 're not a bone íbr me to pick.^^ 

Bóreas. Make trial of me. Bid me do my beat, 
In humble seryice of my Ioto to thee ; 
So shalt thou put me to the proof, and know 
If what I say accord with what I Ibel. 

Doresta. Were my desire to bid thee serve quite clear, 
Perchance thy offors would not be 80 prompt. 

Bóreas. O lady, look'ee, that 's downright abuse ! 

Doresta. Abuse ? How 's that? Can words and ways so kind. 
And foll of courtesy, be called abuse 7 

Bóreas. I 've done. 
I daré not speak. Your answers are so sharp, 
They pierce my very bowels through and through. 

Doresta. Well, by my faith, it grieves my heart to see 
That thou so mortal art Dost think to die 
Of this disease 7 

Bóreas. 'T would not be wonderftil. 

Doresta. But still, my gallant Sir, perhaps you 'U find 
That they who give the sofferíng take it too. 

Bóreas. In sooth, I ask no better than to do 
As do my fellows, — give and take ; but now 
I take, &ir dame, a thousand hurts. 
And still give none. 

Doresta. How know'st thou thatT 

And so she continúes, till she comes to a plenary con- 
fession of being no less hurt, or in love, herself, than 
he is.^ 

MThis is an oíd proverb, "A otro can V Bóreas. Plngie», Sefiora, • Dio», 

con esse huesso.»' It occure more than En aquel punto que ob ▼!, 

, _. ^ . , . ,,^.- - Que quuierH tanto a mi, 

once in Don Quixote. A little lower we Como luego qaiw a vot. 

have another, " Ta las toman do las dan," JDoretta. Bueno es eaao s 

— " Where they giye, they tiüce." Naharre A otro can con ease hneMo I 

i8 accuatomed to render his homorous día- Borecu. Ensayad voa de mandarme 

logue savory by Introducing snch oíd prov- ^^ dei^^' 

erba fireqnenUy. gi (inieni poiqu' en pronarme, 
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All the plays of Naharro have a versiñcation and dic- 
tion remarkably fluent and harmonious for the period in 
which he wrote/® and nearly all of them have passages of 
easy and natural dialogue, and of spirited lyrical poetry. 
But several are very gross ; two are absurdly dj^^^^^, 
composed in different languages, — one of them Naharro»8 
in four, and the other in six ; ^^ and all contain ^' 
abundant proof, in their structure and tone, of the rude- 
nesB of the age that produced them. In consequence of 
their little respect for the Church, they were soon forbid- 
den by the Inquisition in Spain.* 

That they were represented in Italy before they were 
printed,^ and that they were so far circulated before their 



Conozcaya si mi querer 

Concierta con mi dezir. 
Doreata. Si mis ganas ftaessen dettas 

De quereros yo mandar, 

Qui^a de niestro hablar 

Saldiian menos ofiertas. 
BortOB. 81 mirays, 

Sefiora, mal me tratáis. 
Doresta. Como puedo maltrataros 

Con palabras tan honestas 

Y por tan cortesas mafias ? 
BoftáB, Como ? ya no osso hablaros, 

Que teneys ciertas respuestas 
Que lastiman las entrañas. 

Doraia. For mi fb tengo manziila 
De veros assl mortal t 
Morireys de aquesse mal ? 

SoreoÉ. No seria maravilla. 

J)oresta. Pues, galán, 

Ya las toman do las dan. 

Borta». For mi fe, que holgaría, 

8i, como otros mis yguales, 
Pudiesse dar y tomar : 
Mas veo, Sefiora mía. 
Que recibo dos mil males 

Y ninguno puedo dar. 
FropaladU, Madrid, U78, 18mo, f. 222. 

í8 There is a good deal of art in Nahar- 
ro's verse. The " Hymenea,** for instance, 
i8 written in twelve-llne stanzas -, the 
elerenth being a pie quebrado^ or broken 
Une. The "Jacinta" is in t^elve-line 
Btanxas, without the pie quebrado. The 
*( Calamita" is In quintillas^ connected by 
\Ait pie quebrado. The "Aquilana" is In 
quartetas, connected in the same way ; 
and so on. But the number of feet in each 
of his Unes is not always exact, ñor are the 
rhymes alvrays good, though, on the whole, 
8 harmonious result is generally produced. 

i'He partly apologises for tiiis in his 
Pre&ce to the Reader, by saying that 



Italian words are introduoed Into the com- 
ediaa because of the audiences in Italy. 
This will do, as far as the Italian is con- 
cemed ; but what is to be said for the 
other languages that are used ? In the 
Introyto to the "Serafina," he makes a 
Jeat of the whole, telling the audience, — 

But you must all keep wide awake, 
Or ebe in vain you '11 undertake 
To comprehend the diflfering speeeh, 
Which here is quite distinct for each { — 
Four languages, as you will hear, 
Castillan with Yalencian clear. 
And Latin and Italian too ; — 
8o take care lest they teouble you. 

No doubt his comedias were exhibited 
before only a few persons, who were able 
to understand the various languages they 
contained, and found them only the more 
amusing for this variety. 

20It is singular, howeyer, that a very 
severe passage on the Pope and the clergy 
at Borne, in the " Jacinta," was not struck 
out, ed. 1573, f. 256. b ; — a proof^ among 
many others, how capriciously and care- 
lessly the Inquisition acted in such mat- 
ters. In the Index of 1667 (p. 114) only 
the " Aquilana " is prohibited. 

^ As the question, whether Naharro*8 
plays were acted in Italy or not, has been 
angrily discussed between Lampillas (En* 
sayo, Madrid, 1789, 4to, Tom. VI. pp. 160- 
167) and gignorelU (Storia dei Teatri, Na- 
poU, 1813, 8vo, Tom. VI. pp. 171, etc.), in 
consequence of a rash passage in Nasarre's 
Prólogo to the Plays of Cervantes (Madrid, 
1749, 4to), I will copy the original phrase 
of Naharro himself, which had escaped all 
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author gave them to the press,^ as to be already in some 
degree beyond his own control, we know on his own 
authority. He intimates, too, that a good many of the 
How they clorgy wcFO prcBcnt at the representation of at 
were acted. jeast ono of them.® But it is not likely that any 
of his playa were acted, except in the same way with 
Vicente's and Enzina's ; that is, before a modérate number 
of p.ersons in some great man's house,^ at Naples, and * 
perhaps at Rome. They, therefore, did not probably pro- 
duce much effect at first on the condition of the drama, so 
far as it was then developed in Spain. Their influence 
came in later, and through the press, when four editions, 
beginning with that of 1620, appeared in Seville alone in 
twenty-fiVe years, curtailed, indeed, and expurgated, in 
the last, but still giving specimens of dramatic composi- 
tion much in advance of anything then produced in the 
country. 

But though men like Juan de la Enzina, Gil Vicente, 
and Naharro, had tumed their thoughts towards dramatic 
composition, they seem to have had no idea of 
drama yet founding a popular national drama. For this we 
founded. must look to thc ucxt poriod ; since, as late as 
the end of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and even 
in the first years of that of Charles the Fifth, there is no 
trace of such a theatre in Spain. 

the combatants, and in which he saya he Silva, on the first acting of playa, in 1492, 
used Italian words in his plays, " ayiendo we have the words, "^ Año de 1492 comen- 
respeto al lugar y y á las personas, á quien zaron en Castilla las compañias á repre- 
se recitaron.*^ Neither of these learned sentar puMtcomenfe comedias de Juan de 
persons knew even that the first editlon of la Enzina ; " but what the word publica^ 
the " Propaladla " was probably printed in mente was intended to mean is shown by 
Italy, and that one early editlon was cer- the words that follow : **" festejando con 
tainly printed there. ellas á D. Fadrigue de Toledo j Enriquez 

^ " Las mas destas obrillas andavan ya Almirante de Castilla, y á Don Iñigo 

fuera de mi obediencia y voluntad." López de Mendoza segundo Duque del 

» In the opening of the Introyto to the Infantado.''* So that the representations 

"Trofea." in the halls and chapéis of these great 

M I am quite aware that, in the import- houses were accounted public representa- 

ant passage already cited from Méndez tions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PROVEN^AL LITERATURB Di SPAIN. PROVENCB. — ITS BARBARÍAN CON- 

QÜERORS. ORIGIN OF THE PROTEN^AL LANGUAOE AND LITERATURB. 

BARCELONA. DLéLLECT OP CATALONIA. ARAGÓN. TROUBADOUR 

POtlTS Di CATALONIA AND ARAGÓN. WAR OF THE ALBIGENSES. 

PETER THE SECOND. JAMES THE CONQUEROR AND HIS CHRONICLB. 

RAMÓN MÜNTANER AND HIS CHRONICLB. — DECAY OF POETRT Di 

PROVENCB, And DECAY OF PROVEN^AL POETRY IN SPAIN. — CÁTALO- 
NLéLN DIALECT. 

Proven(;jal literature appeared in Spain as early %.b any 
portion of the Castilian, with which we have thus far béen 
exclusively occupied. Its introduction was natural, and, 
being intimately connected with the history of political 
power in both Provence and Spain, can be at once ex- 
plained, at least so far as to account for its prevalence in 
the quarter of the Peninsula where, during three centuries, 
it predominated, and for its large influence throughout the 
rest of the country, both at that time and afterwards. 

Provence — or, in other words, that part of the South 
of Franco which extends from Italy to Spain, and which 
originally obtained its ñame in consequence of the 
consideration it enjoyed as an early and most im- 
portant province of Kome — was singularly fortúnate, dur- 
ing the latter period of the Middle Ages, in its exemption 
from many of the troubles of those troubled times.^ While 
the great movement of the Northern nations lasted. Pro- 
vence was disturbed chiefly by the Alani, Vandali, and 
Suevi, fierce tribes who soon passed onward to Spain, 
leaving few traces of their character behind them ; and by 
the Visigoths, the mildest of all the Teutonic invaders, 

1 F. Diez, Troubadonra, Zvrickaa, 1826, presBing his great admiratlon for its race 
8yo, p. 5. " Breviterqae Italia yeriás quam of men, its cuitare, and its wealth. (Hist. 
Provincia," — raíAcr another Italy than a Nat., Lib. HI. c. 6, Ed. Pranzü, 1778, Tom. 
Province, — saya Piloy the eider when ex- III. p. 548.) 

(276) 
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who did not reach the Bouth of France till they had been 
long resident in Italy, and, when they carne, established 
themselves at once as the permanent masters of that 
tétnpting country.* 

Greatly favored in this comparative quiet, which, though 
sometimes broken by internal dissension, or by the ineflfect- 
Conditíon of ^^^ incuTsions of their new Arab neighbors, wa» 
Provence. nevertholess Buch as was hardly known elsewhere, 
and favored no less by a soil and climate almost without 
rivals in the world, the civilization and refinement of Pro- 
vence advanced faster than those of any other portion of 
Europe. From the year 879, a large part of it was fortu- 
nately constituted into an independent govemment ; and, 
what was very remarkable, it continued under the same 
family till 1092, two hundred and thirteen years.* Daring 
this sef ond period, its territories were again much spared 
from the confusión that almost constantly pressed their 
borders and threatened their tranquillity ; for the tronbles 
that then shook the North of Italy did not cross the Alps 
and the Var ; the Moorish power, so far from making new 
aggressions, maintained itself with difiBculty in Catalonia ; 
and the wars and convulsions in the north of France, 
from the time of the first successors of Gharlemagne to 
that of Philip Augustus, flowed rather in the opposite 
direction, and fumished, at a safe distance, occupation for 
tempers too fierce to endure idleness. 

In the course of these two centuries, a language sprang 
up in the South and along the Mediterranean, compounded, 
according to the proportions of their power and refine- 
ment, from that spoken by the Northern tribes and from 
the degraded Latín of the country, and slowly and quietly 
took the place of both. With this new language appeared, 
as noiselessly, about the middle of the tenth centuiy, a 
new literature, suited to the climate, the age, and the 
manners that produced it, and one which, for nearly three 
hundred years, seemed to be advancing towards a grace 

s Pedro Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquía ' Sismondi, Histoire des Franjáis, Pari% 
de España, Libro I. Titulo Ili. cap. 1 and 2. 1821, Syo, Tom. m. pp. 239, etc. 
Bd. 1770. Fol., Tom. I. pp. 63, 55. 
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and refínement such as had not been known since the fall 
of the Eomau Empire. 

Thus things continued iinder twelve princes of barba- 
rían blood, who make little show in the wars of their 
times, but who seem to have governed their states with a 
moderation and gentleness not to have been expected 
amidst the general disturbance of the world. This family 
became extinci, in the male branch, in 1092 ; and oonnection 
in 1113 the crown of Provence was transferred, Í^S^Baree! 
by the marríage of its heir, to Raymond Berenger, ^<*°*- 
the third Count of Barcelona.^ The Proven9al poets, many 
of whom were noble by birth, and all of whom, as a class, 
were attached to the court and its arístocracy, naturally 
followed their liege lady, in considerable numbers, ffom 
Arles to Barcelona, and willingly established themselves 
in her new capital, under a prince fuU of knightly accom- 
plishments, and yet not disinclined to the arts of peace. 

Ñor was the chango for them a great one. The Pyr- 
enees made their, as they make now, no very serious differ- 
ence between the languages spoken on their opposite 
declivities ; similarity of pursuits had long before induced 
a similarity of manners in the population of Barcelona 
and Marseilles ; and if the Proven9al8 had somewhat more 
of gentleneiss and culture, the Catalonians, from the share 
they had taken in the Moorish wars, possessed a more 
strongly-marked character, and one developed in more 
manly proportions.* At the very commencement of the 
twelfth century, therefore, we may fairly consider a Pro- 
vengal refínement to have been introduced into the north- 
eastern comer of Spain ; and it is worth notice that this 
is just about the period when, as we have already seen, 
the ultimately national school of poetry began to show 
itself in quite the opposite comer of the Peninsula, amidst 
the mountains of Biscay and Asturias .* 

* B. A. Schmidt, Geschichte Aragoniens power and gloiy may be found in Capmany 

im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1828, 8yo, p. 92, (Memorias de la Antígoa Ciudad de Bar- 

^ Barcelona was a priae often fought' for celona, Madrid, 1779-1792, 4 tom. 4to), and 

snccesBfully by Moors and Christians, but especially in the curious documenta and 

it wM ftnally rescued from the misbelierers notes in Tom. II. and IV. 

in 986 or 986. (Zurita, Anales de Aragón, * The members of the French Academy, 

Lib. I. c. 9.) Whatever relates to its early in their continuation of the Benedictino 
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bis father, gave to Saragossa and Barcelona something of 
the poetical grace that had been so attractive at Arles 
and Marseillés. But both tbese princes were obliged to 
Pereecution of P^otect tbemselves from the suspicion of shar- 
the Trouba- ing the heiesy with which so many of the 
Troubadours they sheltered were infected ; and 
James, in 1233, among other severe ordinances, forbade 
to the laity the Limousin Bible, which had been recently 
prepared for them, and the use of which would have 
tended so much to confirm their language and form their 
literature.** His successors, however, continued to favor 
the spirit of the minstrels of Provence. Peter the Third 
was numbered amongst them ; ^ and if Alfonso the Third 
and James the Second were not themselves poets, a poet- 
ical spirit was found about their persons and in their 
Boyal Trouba- court;*^ and when Alfonso the Fourth, the next 
dours. íjj succession, was crowned at Saragossa in 

1328, we are told that several poems of Peter, the king's 
brotñer, were recited in honor of the occasion, one of 
which consisted of se ven hundred verses.** 

But these are among the later notices of Proven9al 
literature in the north-eastem part of Spain, where it 
began now to be displaced by one taking its hue rather 
from the more popular and peculiar dialect of the country . 
What this dialect was, has already been intimated. It 
was commonly called the Catalán or Catalonian, from the 
ProTen9ai ñame of the country, but probably, at the time of 
g^j^®- the conquest of Barcelona from the Moors in 986, 
Spain. it differed very little from the Provengal spoken 
at Perpignan, on the other side of the Pyrenees.''* As, 
however, the Proven9al became more cultivated and 

^ Castro, Biblioteca Española, Tom. I. p. were, when he wrote, beginning to fáil at 

411, and Schmidt, Qesch. Aragoniens im the court of Aragón. 

Mittelalter, p. 465. ^ Muntaner, Crónica, ed. 1562, fol., ff. 

« Latassa, Bib. AnUgoa de los Escritores 247, 248. 

Aragoneses, Tom. I. p. 242. Hist. Litt. de ** Du Oange, Qlossarium Medise et 

la Franoe, Tom. XX. p. 529. Infim» LaÜnitatis, Parisüs, 1738, fol., 

^ Antonio, Bib. Yetus, ed. Bayer, Tom. Tom. I., Prsefatio, sect. 34-36. Baynouard 
U. Lib. VIII. c. vi., vü., and Amat, p. 207. (Troub., Tom. I. pp. xii. and xiU.) would 
But Serveri of Girona, about 1277, moums carry back both the Catalonian and Valea- 
the good oíd days of James I. (Hist. Litt. cian dialects to A. D. 728 ; but the an- 
de la France, Tom. XX. p. 552), as if poeta thority of Loitprand, on which he relies, 
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gentle, the neglected Catalán grew stronger and ruder ; 
and when the Christian power was extended, in 1118, to 
Saragossa, and in 1239 to Valencia, the modifications which 
the indigenous vocabularies underwent, in order to suit 
the character and condition of the people, tended rather 
to confirm the local dialects than to accommodate them to 
the more advanced language of the Troubadours. 

Perhaps, if the Troubadours had maintained their as- 
cendency in Provence, their influence would not easily 
have been overeóme in Spain. At least, there are indica- 
tions that it would not have disappeared so soon. Alfonso 
the Tenth of Castile, who had some of the more distin- 
guished of them about him, imitated the Proven^al poetry, 
if he did not write it ; and even earlier, in the time of 
Alfonso the Ninth, who died in 1214, there are traces of 
its progress in the heart of the country, that are not to 
be mistaken.^ But, failing in its strength at home, it 
failed abroad. The engrafted fruit perished with the stock 
from which it was originally taken. After the opening of 
the fourteenth century we find no genuinely Proven9al 
poetry in Castile, and after the middle of that century it 
begins to recode from Catalonia and Aragón, or rather to 
be corrupted by the harsher, but hardier, dialect ,¡^q Proven- 
spoken there by the mass of the people. Peter gy^^l^^^^ 
the Fourth, who reigned in Aragón from 1336 to lan. 
138Í, shows the conflict and admixture of the two influ- 
ences in such portions of his poetry as have been pub- 
lished, as well as in a letter he addressed to his son ;^ — 

i8 not sofficient, especially as Lnitprand many documents both oorioos and Import- 

showa that he beliered these dialects to ant for the illustration of the Catalán lan- 

have ezisted also in the time of Strabo. guage. It was publiahed at the expense of 

Themost thatshonld be inferred from the the "Junta de Comercio" of the city it 

passage Raynouard cites is, that they ex- honors. 

isted about 950, when Luitprand wrote, ^ Millot, Hist. des Troubadours, Tom. 11. 

which it is hardly probable they did, even pp. 186-201. Hist Litt de la Franoe, 

in their rudest elements, among the Chris- Tom. XVIII. pp. 688, 684, 635. Dies, 

tians in that part of Spain. Some good Troubadours, pp. 75, 227, and 331-350; but 

rcmarks on the oonnection of the south of it may be doubted whether Siquier did not 

France with Catalonia, and their common write the answer of Alfonso, as well as the 

idiom, may be found in Capmany, Me- petitíon to him given by Diea. 

morías Históricas de Barcelona (Madrid, ^ Bouterwek, Hist. de la Lit. Españ 

1779-©2, 4to), Parte I., Introd., and the ola, traducida por Cortina, Tom. I. p. 

notes on it. The second and fburth volumes 162. Latassa, Bib. Antigua, Tom. II. pp. 
of this yaluable historical work fümish 
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a confusión, or transition, which we should probably be 
able to trace with some distinctness, if we had before us 
the dictionary of rhymes, still extant in its original manu- 
script, which was made at this king's command, in 1371, 
by Jacme March, a member of the poetical family that 
was afterwards so much distinguished.^ In any event, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that, soon after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, if not earlier, the proper 
Catalán dialect began to be perceptible in the poetry and 
prose of its nativo country.*^ 



^ Boutenrek, trad. Cortina, p. 177. 
This manuscript, which on^ht to be pub- 
lished, was once owned by Verdinand Co- 
lumbas, son of the great discoverer, and is 
still to be found amidst the mins of his 
library in Seville, with a memorándum by 
himself, declaríng that he " bought it at 
Barcelona, in June, 1536, for 12 dineros, the 
ducat then being worth 588 dineros.*' See, 
also, the notes of Cerda y Bioo to the 
** Diana Enamorada " of Montemayor, 1802, 
pp. 487-490 and 29a-295. 



« Bruce Whyte (Histoire des Langues 
Romanes et de leur Littérature, Paris, 
1841, 8vo, Tom. n. pp. 406-414) gives a 
striking extract from a manuscript in the 
Boyal Library, París, which shows this 
mixture of the Proyen^al and Catalán rery 
plainly. He implies that it is from the 
middle of the fourteenth century ; but he 
dees not proye it 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ENDKAVORS TO REVIVE THB PROVEN9AL SPIRIT. — FLORAL OAMES AT 

TOÜLOÜSB. CONSISTORY OF TÉe GAYA SCIENCIA AT BARCELONA. 

CATALÁN AND VALENCIAN POETRY. AUSIAS MARCH. JAUMB 

ROIG. DECLINE OF THIS POETRY. INFLUENCE OF CASTILE. — 

POETICAL CONTEST AT VALENCIA. VALENCIAN POBTS WHO WROTB 

m CASTILDLN. — PREVALENCE OF THE CASTILIAN. 

The failure of the Proven^al language, and especially 
the failure of the Proven9al culture, were not looked upon 
with» indiflference in the countries on either side of the 
Pyrenees, where they had so long prevailed. On the 
contrary, efforts were made to restore both, first in France, 
and afterwards in Spain. At Toulouse, on the y,orai gameB 
Garonne, not far from the foot of the mountains, ^^ Touiouae. 
the magistrates of the city determined, in 1323, to forin a 
company or guild for this purpose ; and, after some delib- 
eration, constituted it under the ñame of the " Sobregaya 
Companhia deis Sept Trobadors de Tolosa," or the Very 
Gay CompaDy of the Seven Troubadours of Toulouse. 
This company immediately sent forth a letter, partly in 
prose and partly in verse, summoning all poets to come to 
Toulouse on the first day of May, in 1324, and there 
"with joy of heart contend for the prize of a golden 
violet," which should be adjudged to him who should 
offer the best poem suited to the occasion. The con- 
course was great, and the first prize was given to a poem 
in honor of the Madonna, by Ramoa Vidal de Besalú, a 
Catalán gentleman, who seems to have been the author 
of the regulations for the festival, and to have been de- 
flared a doctor of the Gay Saber on the occasion, In 
1366,. this company formed for itself a more ampie body 
of laws, partly in prose and partly in verse, under the 
26* (293) 
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title of " Ordenanzas deis Sept Senhors Mantenedora del 
Gay Saber/' or Ordinances of the Seven Lords Conserv- 
ators of the Gay Saber, which, with the needful modifica- 
tions, have been observed down to our own times, and 
still regúlate the festival annually celebrated at Toulouse, 
on the first day of May, under the ñame of the Floral 
Games.^ 

Toulouse was separated from Aragón only by the pic- 
turesque range of the Pyrenees ; and similarity of lan- 
guage and oíd political coiyiections prevented even the 
mountains from being a serious obstacle to intercourse. 
What was done at Toulouse, therefore, was soon known 
at Barcelona, where the court of Aragón generally resided, 
and where circumstances soon favored a formal introduc- 
tion of the poetical institutions of the Troubadours. 

, ^ .w John the First, who, in 138 Y, succeeded Peter the 

John the ^^ , • i» ^ 

Firatof Fourth, was a prmce of more gentle manners 
^^^^^ than were common in his time, and more given 
to festivity and shows than was, perhaps, consistent 
with the good of his kingdom, — certainly more than was 
suited to the fierce and turbulent spirit of his nobility.* 
Among his other attributes was a love of poetry ; and, 
in 13.88, he despatched a solemn embassy, as if for an 
affair of state, to Charles the Sixth of Franco, praying 
liim to cause certain poets of the company at Toulouse 
to visit Barcelona, in order that they might found there 
an institution like their own, for the Gay Saber. In con- 
sequence of this mission, two of the seven conservators 
of the Floral Games came to Barcelona in 1390, and 
established what was called a " Consistory of the Gaya 
Sciencia," with laws and usages not unlike those of the 
institution they represented. Martin, who followed John 

1 Sarmiento, Memorias, Sect 759-768. Bastero (Cnuca Provenzale, Roma, t744, 
Torres Amat, Memorias, p. ^1, arttcle Folio, pp. 88 and 94-101), who is another 
Vidal de Besalú. Santillana, Proverbios, important witness, being a nativo of Bar- 
Madrid, 1799, 18mo, Introducción, p. xxiil. celona, and curióos abont the history of an 
Sánchez, Poesías Anteriores, Tom. I. pp. institution that had afterwards so much 
6-9. Sismondi, Litt. dn Midi, París, 1813, reputation there. Andrés, too, it should l^ 
8yo, Tom. I. pp. 227-230. Andrés, Storia remembered, had a kindred interest in the 
d' Ogni Letteratura, Boma, 1808, 4to, Tom. Proven^al, being a Talencian. 
11. Lib. I. c. 1, sect. 23, where the remarks s Mariana, Hist. de España, Lib. XVIH. 
are important at pp. 49, 50. See also Ant. c. 14. 
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on the throne, increased the privileges of the new Con- 
sistory, and added to its resources ; but, at his death, in 
1409, it was removed to Tortosa, and- its meetings were 
suspended by troubles that prevailed through the country, 
in consequence of a disputed succession. 

At length, when Ferdinand the Just was declared king, 
their meetings were resumed. Enrique de Villena — 
whom we must speedily notice as a nobleman of the first 
rank in the state, nearly allied to the blood royal both of 
Castile and Aragón — carne with the new king to Barce- 
lona, in 1412, and, being a lo ver of poetry, busied himself 
while there in reéstablishing and reforming the consistxjry 
Consistory, of which he became, for some time, gcienciaS** 
the principal head and manager. This was, no Barcelona, 
doubt, the period of its greatest glory. The king him- 
self frequently attended its meetings. Many poems were 
read by their authors before the judges appointed to 
examine them, and prizes and other distinctions were 
awarded to the successful competitors.^ From this time, 
therefore, poetry in the nativo dialects^of the country 
was held in honor in the capitals of Catalonia and Aragón. 
Public poetical contests were, from time to time, cele- 
brated, and many poets called forth under their influence 
during the reign of Alfonso the Fifth and that of John the 
Second, which, ending in 1479, was followed by the con- 
solidaron of the.whole Spanish monarchy, and the pre- 
dominance of the Castilian power and language.* 

During the period, however, of which we have been 
speaking, and which embraces the century before the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catalán modification 
of Provengal poetry had its chief success, and produced 

3 " El Arte de Trobar," or the " Gaya riana. The treatise of Villena has never 

Bolencia," — a treatise on the art of Poetry, been printed entiLre ; but a poor abstract 

which, in 1433, Don Enrique de Villena, of its contents, with váluable extracta, is 

sent to his kinsman, the famous Iñigo to be found in Mayans y Sisear, Origenes 

Lopes de Mendoza, Marquis of Santillana, de la Lengua Española, Madrid, 1737, 

in order to facilítate the introduction of 12mo, Tom. n. The MS. used by Mayans 

Buch poetical institutions into Castile as is in the Brltish Museum. 

then existed in Barcelona, — contains the * See Zurita, passim, and Eichhom, Allg. 

best account of the establislunent of the Geschichte der Cultur, Qottingen, 1796, 

Consistory of Barcelona, which was a mat- 8vo, Tom. I. pp. 127-131, with the author- 

ter of such consequence as to be mentioned ities he cites in his notes, 
by Mariana, Zurita, and o^er grave histo- 
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all the authors that deserve notice. At its opening, 
Zurita, the faithful annalist of Aragón, speaking of the 
Catalán po- reign of John the First, saya, that '' in place 
^etar. Qf arms and warlike exercises, which had for- 

merly been the pastime of princes, now succeeded tróbas 
and poetry ín the mother tongue, with its art, called 
the ' Gaya Sciencia,' whereof schools began to be insti- 
tuted ; '' — schools which, as he intimates, were so 
thronged that the dignity of the art they taught was im- 
paired by the very numbers devoted to it.* Who these 
poets were the grave historian does not stop to inform 
US ; but we learn something of them from another and 
better source ; for, according to the fashion of the time, 
^ . a Cancionero or coUection of poetry was made 

Cancionero * *^ 

of Catalán a littlc aftor the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
^^ * tury, which includes the whole period, and cou- 

tains the ñames, and more or less of the works, of those 
who were then best known and most considered. It be- 
gins with a grant of assistance to the Consistory of Bar- 
celona, by Ferdinand the Just, in 1413 ; and then, going 
back as far as to the time of Jacme March, who, as we 
have seen, flourished in 13Í1, presents a series of more 
than three hundred poems, by about thirty authors, down 
to the time of Ausias March, who certainly lived in 1460, 
and whose works are, as they well deserve to be, prom- 
inent in the coUection. 

Among the poets here brought together are Luis.de 

Vilarasa, who lived in 1416 ; * Berenguer de Masdovelles, 

Catalán ^^^ sccms to have flourished soon after 1463 ; ' 

poets. Jordi, about whom there has been much discus- 

sion, but whom reasonable critics must place as late as 

1450-1460 ; ® and Antonio Vallmanya, some of whose 

6 Anales de la Corona de Aragón, lib. X. wrote, as an eye-witness, an acconnt of the 
c. 43, ed. 1610, folio, Tom. II. f. 393. Btorm from which the royal fleet suffered at 

fi Torres Amat, Memorias, p. 666. sea, near Majorca, in September, 1269 (Xi- 

7 Ibid., p. 408. meno, Escritores de Valencia, Tom. I. p. 1 •, 

8 The discussion makes out two points and Fuster, Biblioteca Valenciana, Tom. I. 
yery clearly, namely : Ist, There was a p. 1) *, and 2d, There was a person named 
person named Jordi (the Valencian for Jordi, a poet in the fifteenth century ) 
George), who lived in the thirteenth cen- because the Marqnis of Santillana, in bis 
tury, and in the time of Jayme the Con- well-known letter written between 1464 and 
queror, was much with that monarch, and 1468, speaks of such a person as having 
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poems are dated in 1457 and 1458.^ Besides these, Juan 
Kocaberti, Foga9ot, and Guerau, with others apparently 
of the same period, are contributors to the collection, so 
that its whole air is that of the Catalán and Yalencian 
imitations of the Provengal Troubadours in the fifteenth 
centuiy.^ If, therefore, to this curious Cancionero we add 
the translation of the "Divina Commedia'^ made into 
Catalán by Andrés Febrer in 1428,^ and the romance of 
" Tirante the White," translated into Valencian by its 
author, Johannot Martorell, — which Cervantes calis '* a 



lived in his time. (See the letter in San- 
diez, Tom. I. pp. Iri. and Ivii., and the notes 
on it, pp. 81-85.) Novr, the question is, to 
which of these two persons belong the poems 
bearing the ñame of Jordi in the various 
Cancioneros j for example, in the " Can- 
cionero General," 1573, f. 301, and in the 
MS. Cancionero in the King's Library at 
París, which Is of the fifteenth century. 
(Torres Amat, pp. 328-333.) This question 
is of some consequence, because a passage 
attributed to Jordi is so very like one in 
the lOSd sonnet of Petrarch (Parte I.), that 
one of them must be taken quite uncere- 
moniously from the other. The Spaniards, 
and especially the Catalana, have gencrally 
claúned the lines referred to as the work of 
the eider Jordi, and so would make Pe- 
trarch the copyist -, — a claim in which fbr- 
eigners have sometimes concurred. (Be- 
trospective Review, Vol. IV. pp. 46, 47, and 
Foscolo's Essay on Petrarch, London, 1823, 
8ro, p. 65.) But it seems to me difficult 
for an impartial person to read the verses 
printed by Torres Amat with the ñame of 
Jordi firom the Paris MS. Cancionero, and 
not belieye that they belong to the same 
century with the other poems in the same 
manuscript, and that thus the Jordi in 
question lived after 1400, and is the copyist 
of Petrarch. ludeed, the yery position of 
these verses in such a numuscript seems to 
prove it, as well as their tone and char- 
acter. 

« Torres Amat, pp. 636-643. 

10 Of this remarkable manuscript, which 
Is in the Boyal Library at Paris, M. Tastu, 
in 1834, gave an aooount to Torres Amat, 
who was then preparing his *^ Memorias 
para un Diccionario de Autores Catalanes " 
(Barcelona, 1836, 8vo). It Is numbered 



7699, and consists of 260 leaves. See the 
Memorias, pp. xviii. and xli., and the many 
poetical passages from it scattered through 
other parts of that work. It is much to 
be desired that the whole should be pub- 
lished ) but, in the mean Üme, the ampie 
extracte from it given by Torres Amat 
leave no doubt of its general character. An- 
other and in some résped» even more am- 
pie account of it, with extracts, is to be 
fouttd in Ochoa's ** Catálogo de Manu- 
scritos" (4to, Paris, 1844, pp. 286-374). 
From this last description of the manuscript 
we leam that it contains works of thirty-one 
poets. 

Another Cancionero — containing works 
of Ansias March and thirty-two poets, Cata- 
lonian and Valencian, who wrote almost 
entirely in their nativo dialects — is in the 
Library of the University at Zaragoza, and 
an account of it may be found in the Span- 
ish translation of this History (Tom. I. 
1851, pp. 533-635). One of the poems is 
dated 1458, and the coUecüon seems to have 
been made as early as 1500. How far this 
Cancionero contains the same poems with 
the one in Paris last noticed, it would be 
curious to determine. 

" Torres Amat, p. 237. Febrer says ex- 
pressly, that it is translated " en rims vul- 
gars Cathalans." The first verses are as 
foUows, WOTd for word, from the Italian : 

En lo mlg del cami de noetm vida 
Me retrobe per una selva oecura, etc., 

and the last is, 

L' amor qui mou lo sol e leí estellei. 
It was done at Barcelona, and finished Au- 
gust 1, 1428, aocording to the MS. copy in 
üieEscuriaL 
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treasure of cbntentment and a mine of pleasure/' " — we 
shall have all that is needful of the peculiar literatiire of 
the north-eastern part of Spain during the greater part.of 
the century in which it flourished. Two authors, how- 



12 Don Qubcote, Parte I. c. 6, where 
Tirante is sared in the <ntto de ffi of the 
mad knight's libraiy, and receires this 
abundanteulogy from Cervantes. Soufchey, 
however (Omniana, 1812, Yol. U. pp. 219- 
232), says he " nerer met with any work 
which implied so beastly a state of feeling 
in the author." Both the praise and the 
censure are extravagant. The Tirante is, 
no doubt, a more reasonable book than the 
flctions of chiyahry commonly are, and, as 
Sottthey admits, contains *'many corious 
passages *, " but it is by no means what 
Cervantes calis it — "a treasore of content 
and a mine of amusement." Neither, on 
the other hand, is it a book so indeoent as 
Southey describes it. He read an Italian 
traaslation of 4 most scandalous n/oet- 
m.tnto of it made by Connt Caylus in 
French, with the imprint of London [1740] 
and with a Pref&ce by Freret, who knew 
something aboutSpanish literatnre. But, 
as Barbier says (Anonymes et Pseudo- 
nymes, 1823, No. 8110), " Tout est presque 
de l'imagination du comte de Caylus dans 
sa prétendue traduction de Tiran le Blanc \ ** 
and, in fact, the French translator is re- 
sponsible for nearly the whole of what so 
much and so jusUy offended Southey. It 
is not easy to make out the history of 
Tirant lo blanch in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Only two or three copies of it in the 
Yalencian dialect are known to exist, and 
for one of them £300 was paid in 1825. 
(B«pertorio Americano, Londres, 1827, Tom. 
IV. pp. 57-«0.) One of the others I ex- 
amined at Kome in the winter of 1856-7. 
It is In the Biblioteca Alessandrina, more 
commonly called the Sapiensa. It is marked 
lY. h. 3., and is in large quarto, wiüiout 
pagination, extremely well printed on good 
paper in black letter, and in double col- 
umns. It is divided into four hundiied 
and eighty-seven short chapters, and the 
colophon announces that it was flnished at 
Yalencia on the 20th of November, 1400. 
One leaf, containing parts of chapters 152 
and 153, is missing, and I suppose it to 
have been so from the time this copy was 
bound, which seems to have been in the 
sixteenth century, for a blaiik leaf is inserted 



in its place. But except this, an¿l a slight 
ii^jury to another leaf (chapters 155, 156), 
the copy is in fine preservation. 

In a prefatory letter addressed to Prinoe 
Ferdinand of Portugal, — son, I think, of 
the flrst Duke of Braganza, — John Mar- 
torell says that the work was begun on the 
llth of January, 1460*, but this must 
have been the work of translation, and 
not that of printing it. As to the book 
itself, he says that it was originally writ- 
ten in English, and that after translating it 
into Portuguese, at the eamest request of 
Prince Ferdinand, he now translates it into 
Yalencian, in order to give his conntry- 
men the pleasure of reading it. His words 
are : " £ com la dita historia e actes d*l 
dit Tirant sian en lengua Anglesa: c al 
vostra ilustre Senyoria n' a stat grat voler 
me pregar la girar en lengua Portuguesa : 
opinant per yo esser stat algún temps en la 
yslji. de Anglaterra degues millor saber 
aquella lengua que altri. Le quals prega- 
rles son stades a mo molt acceptablcs ma« 
naments." And further on he adds : " Me 
atreviré expondré no solament d' lengua An- 
glesa en Portuguesa, mas enoora de Portu- 
guesa en vulgar Valenciana. Per9oque la 
nació don yo so natural sen puxa alegrar." 
But he did not Uve to finish it. The colophon 
sets forth again that it was translated from 
English into Portuguese, and afterwards en 
vtdgar lengua Yalenciana i>er lo magnifíc o 
virtuos cavaller mosse Johannot Martorell. 
Lo qual per mort sua non pogue acabar de 
taraduir sino loe tres parts. La quarta part 
que es la fi del libre e stata traducida a pre- 
garles de la noble scnyora Dd& Isabel de 
LorÍ9 : per lo magnifích Cavaller Marti 
Johann d' Galba, etc. As tJiere is no rea- 
son to suppose that the Tirante was written 
originally in English, we must, I presumo, 
oonclude that, following the foshion of the 
time, Martorell only claimed this as a some- 
what transparent mode of admitting that he 
wrote it flrst in Portuguese, and afterwards 
from 1460 began to transíate it into the 
Yalencian. What is certain is that the 
Yalencian was published in 1490, and that 
many of its adventures, though mingled 
with moral discussions, as in chapters 194r* 
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ever, who most illustrated it, deserve a more particular 
notice. 

The first of them is Ausias or Augustín March. His 
family, originally Catalán, went to Valencia at the time 
of the conquest, in 1238, and was distinguished, ^^^^^ 
in successive generations, for the love of letters. March. 
He himself was of noble rank, possessed the seigniory of 
the town of Beniarjó and its neighboring villages, and 
served in the Cortes of Valencia in 1446. But, beyond 
these few facts, we know little of his life, except that he 
was ma. intímate petsonal friend of the accomplished and 
unhappy Prince Carlos of Viana, and that he died, prob- 
ably in 1460, — certainly before 1462, — well deserving 
the record made by his contemporary, the Marquis of San- 
tillana, that " he was a great Troubadour and a man of 
a very lofty spirit." ^ 

So much of his poetry as has been preserved is dedi- 



200, and once wiih a seimon (chap. 276), 
are uot unlike fchoae of other books of chiv- 
alry. Its pretended history shows only 
what subjects, like the Turkish conquest 
of Constantinople, fllled the minds of men 
at the time, jost as we see what was their 
reading by the allosions to King Arthur 
and Amadis de Oaula. Another edition of 
this Yalencian rersionf noticed by Mendes 
CTypographia, 1796, pp. 72, etc. and 115), 
atnd by Salva (Repertorio Americano, 1827, 
Tom. IV. 58), is beliered to have been printed 
at Barcelona in 1497. But probably this 
edition has whoUy disappeared. 

•A similar remark is trae of the Spanish 
translation of it, printed by Diego de Qu- 
diel at YalladoUd in 1511, folio. Few per- 
sona have ever seen it. I have, however, 
seen a translation of it intó Italian by Lelio 
Manfredi, printed at Venloe in three vol- 
umcs, in 1621, and of which, I believe, the 
first edition appeared in 1538. On com- 
paring it with the Yalencian of 1490, I 
found it waa such a translation as was com- 
monly made of such works at the time when 
it appeared. Sometimes, as in the case of 
chapter 469, containlng the will of the dying 
Tirante, it is cióse in its versión ; but the 
first chapter is entirely lelt out, others are 
moch abridged, and the divisions of the 
whole are changed. 

Nothlng of the Tirante has any real valué, 



I thlnk, except the Yalencian translation, 
which is a curious contribution to our 
knowledge of the dialect in which it is 
written. Beuter (Crusca Provenzale, 1725, 
p. 56) calis Martorell " uno dei piú chiari 
lumi della nostra lengua." Notices of him, 
or rather of his Tirante, may be found in 
the books already referred to, and in Dios- 
dado Caballero, de prima typographies 
HispanicsQ aetate 1794, p. 32 ;— in Xime- 
no, Tom. I. p. 12 ; — in Fnster, Tom. I. p. 
10 ; — and in Clemencin's notes to D. Quix- 
ote, Tom. I. pp. 132-134. 

Diosdado Cavallero, it may be added, was 
one of the exiled Spanish Jesuits, and died 
at Bome in extreme oíd age, about 1820-21, 
as I was told in the Collegio Romano, where 
he found his final reftige. 

is The Life of Ansias March is found in 
Ximeno, "Escritores de Yalencia" (Tom. 
I. p. 41), and Fusteras conünuation of it 
(Tom. I. pp. 12, 15, 24), and in the ampie 
notes of Cerda y Rico to the «Diana " of 
QU Polo a802, pp. 290, 293, 486). Vor his 
connection with the Prince of Yiana, — 
**Mozo," as Mariana beautifully says of 
him, "dignísimo de mejor fortuna, y de 
padre mas manso," — see Zurita, Anales 
(Lib. XYIL c. 24), and the graoeful Life 
of the unfortunate prince by Quintana, in 
the first volume of his "Españoles Céle- 
bres" (Madrid, Tom. 1. 1807, 12mo). 
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cated to the honor of a lady, whom he loved and served 
in life and in death, and whom, if we are literally to 
believe his account, he first saw on a Good Friday 

Poems of í^ church, exactly as Petrarch first saw Laura. 

March. g^t this is probablj only an imitation of the 
great Italian master, whose fame then overshadowed 
whatever there was of literature in the world. At any 
rate, the poems of March leave no doubt that he was a 
foUower of Petrarch. They are in form what he calis 
cants; each of which generally consists of from five to 
ten stanzas. The whole collection, 'amounting t^ one 
hundred and sixteen of these short poems, is divided into 
four parts, and comprises ninety-three canís or canzones of 
Love, in which he complains much of the falsehood of his 
mistress, fonrteen moral and didactic canzones, a single 
spiritual one, and eight on Death. But though March in 
the framework of his poetry is an imitator of Petrarch, 
his manner is his own. It is grave, simple, and direct, 
with few conceits, and much real feeling ; besides which, 
he has a truth and freshness in his expressions, resulting 
partly from the dialect he uses, and partly from the ten- 
derness of his own nature, which are very attractive. No 
doubt, he is the most successful of all the Valencian and 
Catalán poets whose works have come down to us ; but 
what distinguishes him from all of them, and indeed from 
the Proven9al school generally, is the sensibility and moral 
feeling that pervade so much of what he wrote. By these 
qualities his reputation and honors have been preserved 
in his own country down to the present time. His works 
passed through four editions in the sixteenth century, and 
enjoyed the honor of being read to Philip the Secón d, 
when a youth, by his tutor ; they were translated into 
Latin and Italian, and in the proud Castilian were versi- 
fied by a poet of no less consequence than Montemayor." 

1* There are editions of his Works of lished, by Araño y Oñate. Tícente Ma- 

1543, 1545, 1555, and 1560, in the original ñner translated March into Latin, and 

dialect, of which the last is the best ; and wrote his life. (Opera, Turnoni, 1633, Svo, 

translations of parts of them into Castilian pp« 497-856.) Who was his Italian trana- 

by Bomani, 1539, and Montemayor, 1562, lator I do not find. See Resides Ximeno 

which are united in the edition of 1579, and others, cited in the last note*) Bodri- 

besides one quite complete, but nnpub- guez, Bib. Val., p. 68, etc. The edition of 
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The other poet who ehould be mentioned in the same 
relations was a coutemporary of March, and, like him, a 
nati ve of Valencia. His ñame is Jaume or James 
Eoig, and he was physician to Mary, queen of 
Alfonso the Fií'th of Aragón. If his own authority is not to 
be accounted rather poetical than historícal, he was a man 
of much distinction in his time, and respected in other 
coun tries as well as at home. But if that be set aside, we 
know little of him, except that he was one of the perdón s 
who contended for a poetical prize at Valencia in 1414, 
and that he died there of apoplexy on the 4th of April, 
1418.^ His works are not much better known than his 
life. Hardly anything, indeed, remains to us of them, 
except the principal one, a poem of three hundred pages, 
Bometimes called the " Book of Advice,'' and some times 
the "Book of the Ladies.''^^ It is chiefly a satire on 
women, but the conclusión is devoted to the praise and 
glory of the Madonna, and the whole is interspersed with 
sketches of himself and his times, and advice to his 
nephew, Balthazar Bou, for whose especial benefit the 
poem seems to have been written. 

It is divided into four books, which are subdivided into 
parts, little connected with each other, and often little in 
harmony with the general subject of the whole. coiMeUs of 
Some of it is full of leaming and learned ñames, ^^«' 
and some of it would seem to be devout ; but its prevailing 
air is certainly not at all religious. It is written in short 
rhymed verses, consisting of from two to five syllables, — 
an irregular measure, which has been called cudolada, and 
one which, as here used, has been much praised for its 
sweetness by those who are familiar enough with the prin- 

Harch'8 Works, IMO, Barcelona, 12ino, u Ximeno, Escritores de Valencia, Tom. 

is a neat yolome, and has at the end a I. p. 60, with Fusteras continuation, Tom. 

yery short and imperfect list of obscuro I. p. 30. Rodríguez, p. 196 ; and Cerdá's 

terms, with the corresponding Spanish, notes to Polo's Diana, pp. 300, 302, etc. 
supposed to haré been made by the tutor ^'^ " Libre de Consells fet per lo Magni- 

of Philip II., the Blshop of Osma, when, as flch Mestre Jaume Roig " is the title in the 

we are told, he used to delight that young edition of 1531, as given by Ximeno, and 

prinoe and his courtiers by reading the in that of 1561 (Valencia, 12mo, 149 

works of March aloud to them. I haré leares), which I use. In that of Valencia, 

Been none of the translations, except those 1735 (4to), which is also before me, it is 

of Montemayor and Bfariner, — both good, called, according to its subject, " Lo Libre 

but the last not entire. de les I>ones e de Concells," etc. 
26 
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ciples of its Btructare to maké the necessary elisions and 
abbreviations ; though to others it can hardly appear bet- 
ter than whimsical and spirited.^' The foUowing sketch 
of himself may be taken as a specimen of it, and shows 
that he had as little of the spirit of a poet as Skelton, 
with whom, in many respects, he may be compared. Roig 
represents himself to have been ill of a fever, when a boy, 
and to have hastened from his sick bed into the service of 
a Catalán freebooting gentleman, like Roque Guinart or 
Rocha Guinarda, an historical personage of the same 
Catalonia, and of nearly the same period, who figures in 
the Second Part of Don Quixote. 

Bed I abjured, 
Though hardly cured. 
And then went straight 
To seek my &te. 
A Catalán, 
A nobleman, 
A highway knight, 
Of ancient right, 
Gave me, in grace, 
A page's place. 
With him I lived. 
And with him thrived, 
Tin I carne out 
Man grown and stout ; 
For he was wise, 
Taught me to prize 
My time, and learn 
My bread to eam, 
By service hard 
At watch and ward, 
To hunt the game, 
Wild hawks to tame, 
On horse to prance, 
In haU to dance, 
To carve, to play. 
And make my way.^^ 

17 Origenes de la Lengua Española de S«gaint fortano. 

Mayans y Sisear, Tom. I. p. 67. ^^ Catalunya, 

18 Sortideimt, UnCayriler. 

E mig íriiarit, ^'^ vandoler, 

Apeuani Me prée per patge. 
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The poem, its author tells us, was written in 1460, and 
we know that it continued popular long enough to pasa 
through five editions before 1662. But portions of it 
were so offensive to the church, that, when, in 1135, it 
waB thought worth while to print it anew, its editor, in 
order to account for the large omissions he was obliged to 
make, resorted to the amusing expedient of pretendmg he 
could find no copy of the oíd editions which was not 
deficient in the passages he leffc out of his own.^^ Of 
course, Roig is not much read now. His indecency and 
the obscurity of his idiom alike cut him off from the pol- 
ished portions of Spanish society ; though out of his free 
and spirited satire much may be gleaned to illustrate the 
tone of manners and the modes of living and thinking in 
his time. 

The death of Eoig brings us to the period when the 
literature of the eastern part of Spain, along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, began to decline.** Its decay was 



Ab ell ▼Ixqul, 
Fina quem ixqul, 
Ja home fét. 
Ab Ihom dbcret 
Temps no hi perdi, 
Dell aprengul, 
De b«ii «eryir, 
Armes aeguir, 
Tny caiQador, 
Cavalcaidor, 
De Cetrería, 
Menescalia, 
Sonar, bailar, 
Fina ft tallar 
£11 men mostri. 

Iiibre de leí Dones, Primera Fart del Primer 
Libre, ed. lAU, 4to. f. xv. b. 

The " Cavaller, gran randoler, dantitch 
llinatge,'' whom I have called, in the trans- 
lation, "a highway kmght, of ancient 
light," was ene of the successorB of the 
marauding knights of the Middle Ages, 
who were not «Iways without generosity or 
a sense or jnstice, and whose character is 
well set forth in the accounts of Roque 
Guinart or Rocha Ooinarda, the personage 
referred to in the text, and found in the 
Second Part of Don Qoixote (Capp. 60 and 
61). He and his followers are all called by 
Cervantes Bandoleros^ and are the " ban- 
ished men" of "Robin Hood" and "The 
Nut Brown Maid." They took thehr ñame 
of Bandoleros from the shoulder-belts they 



wore. CaIderon*8 " Luis Pérez, el Gal- 
lego" Ib foonded on the history of a Ban- 
dolero sttppoeed to haye lived in the time 
of the Armada, 1588. 

i<> The editor of the last edition that has 
appeared Is Carlos Ros, a curious collection 
of Valencian proverbs by whom (in 12mo, 
Valencia, 1733) I have seen, and who pub- 
lished several other works, some in Valen- 
cian and some in Castilian j some legal and 
oonnected with his profession as an apos- 
tolical notary, some literary and connected 
with his native dialect. He died in 111S. 
(Ximeno, Tom. II. p. 291. Fuster, Tom. n. 
p. 69.) 

A poctical satire on woman, recalling to 
US that of Roig, was composed, apparently 
about the same period, by Francesch de 
Lavia, and is entitled "libre de Fra 
Bemat." It is without date or place of 
publication, and makes a small rolume of 
forty-one leaves, even more indecent, it 
should seem, than that of Roig. See Oay- 
angos in Hist. de la Lit. Española, 1851, 
Tom. I. pp. 539, 540. 

» Pere Miguel Carbonell, who was bom 
about 1437 and died in 1517, wrote between 
1495 and 1513, in Catalán, the " Chroniqnes 
de Espanya," which were published in 
1546, and are often c4ted for the history of 
Catalonia and Aragón. But his poetry, 
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the natural, but melancholy, result of the character of 
the literature itself, and of the circumstances in which it 
was accidentally placed. It was oríginally Proven9al in 
its spirit and elementa, and had therefore been of quick 
rather than of firm growth ; — a gay vegetation, which 
sprang forth spontaneously with the first warmth of the 
spríng, and which could hardly thrive in any other season 
than the gentle one that gave it birth. As it gradually 
Contest of advanced, carried, by the removal of the seat of 
et?$í^wSh**" political power, from Aix to Barcelona, and from 
castiiian. Barcclona to Saragossa, it was constantly ap- 
proaching the literature that had first appeared in the 
mountains of the North-west, whose more Tigorous and 
grave character it was ill fitted to resist. When, there- 
fore, the two came in contact, there was but a short 
struggle for the supremacy. The victory was almost im- 
mediately decided in favor of that which, springing from 
the elements of a strong and proud character, destined to 
vindícate ifor itself the political sway of the whole country, 
was armed with a power to which its more gay and gra- 
cious rival could offer no effective opposition. 

The period when these two literatures, advancing 
from opposite corners of the Península, finally met, can- 
not, from its nature, be determined with much precisión. 
But, like the progress of each, it was the result of polit- 
ical causes and tendencies which are obvious and easily 
traced. The family that ruled in Aragón had, from the 
time of James the Conqueror, been connected with that 
established in Castile and the North ; and Ferdinand the 
Just, who was crowned in Saragossa in 1412, was a Cas- 
tilian prince ; so that, from this period, both thrones were 
absolutely fiUed by members of the same royal house ; 
and Valencia and Burgos, as far as their courts touched 
Progresa of ^^^ coutrolled the literature of either, were, to 
theCastíiian. ^ great dogrec, under the same influences. And 
this control was neither slight ñor inefficient. Poetry in 
that age everywhere sought shelter under courtly favor, 

which, with other miscellaneouB works whole may be foand lu the Spanish trans- 
by him of lesa valué, is atill in MS., is lation of this Hltitory, Tom. I. 1861, pp. 
partly in Castilian. An account of the 586-637. 
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and iñ Spain easily found it. John the Second was a 
professed and successful patrón of letters ; and, when 
Ferdinand carne to assume the crown of Aragón, he was 
accompanied by Don Enrique de Villena, a nobleman whose 
great fiefs lay on the borders of Valencia, but who, not* 
withstanding his interest in the Southern literature, and 
in the Oonsistory of Barcelona, yet spoke the Oastilian as 
his native language, and wrote in no other. We may, 
therefore, well believe that, in the reigns of Ferdinand 
the Just and Alfonso the Fifth, betwéen 1412 and 1458, 
the influence of the North began to make inroads on the 
poetry of the South, though it does not appear that either 
March or Roig, or any one of their immediate school, 
preved habitually unfaithfül to his native dialect. 

At length, forty years after the death of Villena, we 
find a decided proof that the Oastilian was beginning to 
be known and cultivated on the shores of the „ ^, , 

Poetlcal con- 

Meditemnean. In 1474 a poetical contest was test at va- 
publicljflleld at Valencia, in honor of the Ma- 
donna ; — a sort of literary jousting, like those so common 
afterwards in the time of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. 
Forty poets contended for the prize. The Viceroy was 
present. It was a solemn and showy occasion ; and all 
the poems offered were printed the same year by Bernardo 
Fenollar, Secretary of the meeting, in a volume which is 
valued as the second book known to have been printed in 
Spain, and the first of any note.^ Four of these poems are 

SI foster, Tom. L p. 62, and Méndez, of prinüng into Spain \ for it has been 

Typographia Española, p. 66. Roig is one ascertained that a small, poor grammar, or 

of the competitors. The best acoount of grammatical treatisc, was printed earlier 

this corious and important book — of in Barcelona. This treatise consists of fifty 

which only one copy is known to ezist, leaves, without numeraüon, and the only 

and which, like most other ineunabula, copy of it known to exist, which is in the 

has no title>page — is to be found in the Trinitarios Descalzos of Vich, is luckily 

" Disertación sobre el origen del nobilisimo quite perfect. It professes to be taken from 

arte tipográfico y su introducción y uso en a work of Bartolomeus Mates by Johannes 

la Ciudad de Valencia, ec.. Escribióla D. Matoses ; — both of them personages quite 

José Yillaroya '' (Valencia, 1796, 8vo, pp unknown to me. A tract, setting forth the 

5&-66) ', — a well-considered treatise, so fieur discoyery o£ this unique monument of 

as the early priuting in Valencia is con- early printing, appeared at Vich in 1833, 

cernea* with the initials J. B. V., — understood to 

That city, however, can no longer claim be Jaime Ripoll, Tich. As the work in 

the honor which Tülaroya and others till qúestion is distinctly declared in its colo- 

1833 gave it of having introduced the art phon to be " mira arte impressum per Jo« 
26» 
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in Castilian. This leaves no doubt that Castilian verse was 
now deemed a suitable entertainment for a popular audience 
at Valencia. Fenollar, too, who wrote, besides what appears 
in this contest, a small volume of poetry on the Passion 
of our Saviour, has left us at least one canción in Castilian, 
though his works were otherwise in his native dialect, 
and were composed apparently for the amusement of his 
friends in Valencia, where he was a person of considera- 
tion, and in whose University, founded in 1499, he was a 
professor.^ 

Pfobably Castilian poetry was rarely written in Valencia 
during the fifteenth century, while, on the other hand, Va- 
vaiencian ^^^^^^^ ^*s writtcn constantly. " The Suit of 
poetry 8tiu tho Olivcs,'' for instancc, wholly in that dialect, 
was composed by Jaume Gazull, Fenollar, and 
Juan Moreno, who seem to have been personal friends, 
and who united their poetical resources to produce this 
satire, in which, under the allegory of olive-tre^ and in 
language not always so modest as good tast^requires, 
they discuss together the dangers to which the young and 
the oíd are respectively exposed from the solicitations of 
worldly pleasure.^ Another dialogue, by the same three 
poets, in the same dialect, soon followed, dated in 1497, 
which is supposed to have occurred in the bed-chamber 

hannem Gherling, Alamannum j " adding, honor, fávored the introductioD of print- 

fiirther on, " flnitur Barcynone nonis Oc- ing and of foreign books into Spain. (Mem. 

tobris, anni a Nativitate Ohristi, mccco- de la Acad. de Historia, Tom. VI. 1821, pp. 

Lxyiii.," there can be no doabt about the 244 and 430, note.) 

matter, and none I believe has been raised. ss Ximeno, Tom. I. p. G9 ; Foster, Tom. 

£arlier, however, Capmany, in his " Me- I. p. 61 } and the Diana of Polo, ed. Cerda 

moñas " (1779, 4to, Tom. I. p. 266), had, y Eico, p. 317. His poems arein the "Can- 

without giving any grounds for it, peremp- cionero General," 1673 (leayes 240, 261, 

torily claimed for Barcelona the honor of 307), in the "Obres de Ansias Marcb" 

introducing printing into Spáin ; but Men- (1600, f. 134), and in the " Process de les 

dez, in his " Typografla " (1796, pp. üi., Olives," mentioned in the neart note. The 

66, and 69), had on such good grounds " Historia de la Passio de Nostre Senyor " 

aSBigned it to Valencia, that, as Capmany, was printed at Valencia, in 1493 and 1664. 

who was not averse ft-om contnoversy, had « " Lo Process de les Olives é Disputa 

never replied, it was generally admitted del Jovens hi del Veis " was flrst printed 

that he had fallen into an error, until this in Barcelona, 1632. But the oopy I use is 

tract of BipoU appeared, and settled the of Valencia, printed by Joan de Arcos, 

foct that the oldest book now known to 1661 (18mo, forty leaves). One or two 

have been printed in Spain was finished at other poets took part in the discussion; and 

Barcelona, on the 6th of October, 1468. I the whole seems to have grown under their 

have a manuscript copy of Ripoll's tract. hands, by snccessive additions, to its pres* 

Isabella, it should be remembered to her ent state and size. 
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of a lady just recovering from the birth of a child, in 
which is examined the question whether young men or 
oíd make the best husbands ; an inquiry decided by Venus 
in favor of the young, and ended, most inappropriately, 
by a religious hymn.^ Other poets were equally faithful 
to their vernacular ; among whom were Juan Escriva, 
ambassador of the Catholic sovereigns to the Pope, in 
1497, who was perhaps the last person of high rank that 
wrote in it ; ^ and Vincente Ferrandis, concerned in a 
poetical contest in honor of Saint Catherine of Siena, at 
Valencia, in 1511, whose poems seem, on other occasions, 
to have carried oflf public honors, and to have been, from 
their sweetness and power, worthy of the distinction they 
won.^ 

Meantime, Valencian poets are not wanting who wrote 
more or less in Castilian. Francisco Oastelví, a friend 
of Fenollar, is one of them.^ Another is Narcis cj^g^uan p^. 
Vineles, who flourished in 1500, who wrote in etryinVar 
Tuscan as well as in Castilian and Valencian, and 
who evidently thought his nativo dialect somewhat bar- 
barous.^ A third is Juan Tallante, whose religious poems 



S4 There is an edition of 1497 (Méndez, 
p. 88) } but I use one with this title : " Co- 
menta lo Somni de Joan loan ordenat per 
lo Magnlflch Mossen Jaume Oa9ull, Ca> 
Taller, Natural de Valencia, en Valencia, 
1561 " (18mo). At the end ia ahumoroua 
poem by Oa^nll, in reply to «Fenollar, who 
had spoken slightingly of many worda 
used in Valencian, vhich 6a9ull defends. 
It is called " La Brama deis Uauradors del 
Orto de Valencia.*' Ga9ull also occurs in 
the ** Procesa de lea Olives," and in the 
poetical contest of 1474. See his life in 
Ximeno, Tom. I. p. 69, and Fuster, Tom. I. 
p. 37. 

^ Ximeno, Tom. I. p. 64. 

í»ThB poema of Ferrandis are in the 
Cancionero General of Seyille, 1536, ff. 17, 
18, and in the Cancionero of Antwerp, 
1573, ff. 31-34. The notice of the eeríamen 
of 1511 is in Fuster, Tom. I. pp. 66-58 -, 
but he has committed mistakes in his ac- 
count of it, as explained by Don F. de Oay- 
angos. 

Some other poets in the ancient Valencian 
have been mentioned, as Juan Roiz de Co- 
relia (Ximeno, Tom. I. p. 62), a ftíend of 



the unhappy Prince Carlos de Viana } two 
or three, by no meana without merit, who 
remain anonymous (Fuster, Tom. I. pp. 
284-293) *, and seyeral who joined in a 
certamen at Valencia, in 1498, in honor of 
St. Christopher (Rid., pp. 296, 297). But 
the attempt to press into the service and 
to place in the thirteenth century the man- 
uscript in the Escurial containing the 
poema of Sta. Maria ügjrpciaca and Eing 
Apollonius, already referred to {ante, p. 
24) among the earliest Castilian poems, is 
necessarily a fáilure. (Ibid., p. 284.) 

87 Cancionero General, 1573, f. 251, and 
elsewhere. 

« Ximeno, Tom. I. p. 61. Fuster, Tom. 
I. p. 64. Cancionero General, 1573, ff. 
241, 251, 316, 318. Cerda »8 notes to Polo's 
Diana, 1802, p. 304. Vineles, in the Pró- 
logo to the translation of the Latin Chron- 
icle, noticed on p. 196, says, " He has yen- 
tured to stretch out his rash hand and put 
it into the puré, elegant, and gracious Cas- 
tilian, which, without falsehood or flattery, 
may, dfeong the many barbarous and 
savage dialects of our own Spain, be called 
Latin-sounding and moet elegant." (Simia 
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are found at the opening of the oíd General Cancionero.*. 
A fourth is Luis Orespi, member of the ancient family of 
Valdaura, and in 1506 head of the University of Valencia.** 
And among the latest, if not the very last, was Fernandez 
de Heredia, who died in 1549, of whom we have hardiy 
anything in Valencian, but much in Castilian.** Indeed, 
that the Castilian, in the early part of the century, had 
Castiiian obtained a real supremacy in whatever there 
prevaiis. ^^^ ^^ poctry and elegant literature along the 
Mediterranean, cannot be doubted ; for, before the death 
of Heredia, Boscan had abeady deserted his native Oata- 
lonian, and begun to form a school in Spanish literature 
that has never since disappeared ; and, shortly aíterwards, 
Timoneda and his foUowers showed, by their successful 
representation of Castilian farces in the public squares of 
Valencia, that the ancient dialect had ceased to be insisted 
upon in its own capital. The language of the court of 
Castile had, for such purposes, become the prevailing lan- 
guage of all the South. 

This, in fact, was the circumstance that determined the 
fate of all that remained in Spain on the foundations of 
the Proven9al refinement. The crowns of Aragón and 
Poiiticaí ower ^^*^® ^^^ bccu unitcd by the marriage of 
of the Cas- Ferdinand and Isabella ; the court had been 
removed from Saragossa, though that city still 
claimed the dignity of being regarded as an independcnt 
capital ; and with the tide of empire'that of cultivation 
gradually flowed down from the West and the North. 
Some of the poets of the South have, it is true, in later 
times, ventured to write in their native dialects. The 
most remarkable of them is Vicent Garcia, who was a 
fríend of Lope de Vega, and died in 1623.® But his 

de Todas lag Crónicas, Valencia, 1610, I. p. 87. Diana de Polo, ed. Cerda, 326. 

foUo, f. 2.) Cancionero General, 1673, ff. 186, 222, 226, 

» The religiooa poema of Tallante begin, 228, 230, 805-307. 
I believe, all the Cancioneros Generales, ■* His Works were flrst printed with the 

from 1611 to 1573. foUowing title : *^ La Armonía del Parnas 

^ Cancionero General, 1573, ff. 238, 248, mes numerosa en las Poesias yarias del 

800, 301. Fuster, Tom. I. p. 65*, and Cer- Atlant del Cel Poétic, lo D^- Vicent Garcia*' 

dá's notes to Gil Polo's Diana, p. áí«. (Barcelona, 1700, 4to, 201 pp.). There háa 

SI Ximeno, Tom. I. p. 102. Fuster, Tom. been some question about the proper date 
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poetry, in all its various phases, íb a mixture of several 
dialects, and shows, notwithstanding its provincial air, 
the influente of the court of Philip the Fourth, where its 
author for a time lived ; while the poetry printed later, or 
heard in our own days on the popular theatres of Bar- 
celona and Valencia, is in a dialect so grossly corrupted, 
that it is no longer easy to acknowledge it as that of the 
descendants of Muntaner and March.^ 



of thi8 editioD, and therefore I gire It as it is 
in my copy. (See Torres Amat, Memorias, 
pp. 271-274.) It consists chiefly of lyrical 
poetry, sonnets, décima», redondilüUy bai- 
lada, etc. } bat at the eod b a drama called 
"Santa Barbara,'' in three short Jornadas^ 
with forty or fifty personajes, some alie- 
gorical and some sapematural, and the 
whole as fantastic as anything of the age 
that produoed it. Another edition of Oar- 
cia's Works was printed at Barcelona in 
1840, and a notice of him oocors in the 
Semanario Pintoresco, 1843, p. 84. 

^ The Yalencian has always remained a 
sweet dialect Cervantes praisea it for its 
"■ honeyed grace *' more than once. See 
the seoond act of the " Oran Sultana,'* and 
the opening of the twelíth chapter in the 
third book of "PersUes and Sigiamunda." 
Siayans y Sisear loses no occasion of hon- 
oring it ; bat he was a nativo of Valencia, 
and fuU of Valenclan pr^udioes. 

The literary history of the kingdom of 
Valencia — both that of the period when 
its native dialect prevailed, and that of the 
more reoent period during which the Cas- 
tilian has enjoyed the supremacy -^ has 
been illustrated with remarkable dillgence 
and suooess. The flrst person who devoted 
himself to it was Josef Bodrigaez, a leamed 
ecclesiastic, who was bom in its capital in 
1630, and died there in 1703, jnst at the 
moment when his " Biblioteca Valentina " 
was abont to be isaued from the press, and 
when, in fSut, all but a tew pages of it had 
been printed. Bat thoagh It was so near 
to publicatitD, a long time elapaed before 
it flnally appeared ; for hls fñend, Ignacio 
Savalls, to whom the duty of completing it 
was intrusted, and who at once bnaied him- 
self with his task, died, at laat, in 1740, 
without having quite acoompliahed it 

Meanwhile, however, copies of the im- 
perfeot work had got abroad, and one of 
them carne Into the handa ci Vicente Xi- 



meno, a Valencian as well as Bodriguei, 
and, like him, Intereated in the literary 
history of his native kingdom. At flrst, 
Ximeno conoeived the prct)ect of complet- 
ing the work of his predeceaaor ; but soon 
determined rather to use its materiala in 
preparing on the same subject another and 
a larger one of his own, whoae notices 
should come down to his own time. This 
he soon completed, and published it at 
Valencia, in 1747-49, in two volumes, folio, 
with the tiüe of " Escritores de Valencia," — 
not, however, so quiokly that the Biblioteca 
of Rodrigues had not been fidrly launched 
into the world, in the same city, in 1747, a 
few months befóte the flrst volume of Xi- 
meno's appeared, and not alwaya with the 
care and exactness shown by his leamed 
predeoessor, whose work he used somewhat 
too fteely. 

The dictionary of Ximeno, who died in 
1764, brings down the literary history of 
Valencia to 1748, firom which date to 1829, 
it is continued by the " Biblioteca Valen- 
ciana" of Justo Pastor Fuster (Valencia, 
1827-30, 2 tom., folio), a valuable work, 
containing a great number of new articles 
fbr the earlier period embraced by the 
labora ofBodriguea and Ximeno, and mak- 
ing additions to many which they had left 
imperfect 

In the flve volumes, foUo, of which the 
whole series consiats, there are 2841 arti- 
cles. How many of those in Ximeno relate 
to authors noticed by Rodrigues, and how 
many of those in fuater relate to authors 
noticed by either or both of his predecea- 
Bors, I have not ezamined ; but the num- 
ber is, I think, smaller than might be 
anticipated ; while, on the other hand, tiie 
new articles and the addiüona to the oíd 
onea are more conaiderable and important 
Perhapa, taklng the whole together, no 
portíon of Europe equally lai^ has had its 
intellectoal history more earefiüly InvesU- 
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The degradation of the two more refined dialects in 
the Southern and eastem parts of Spain, which was begun 
in the time of the Catholic sovereigns, may b^considered 
as completed when the seat of the national government 
was settled, first in Oíd and afterwards in New Castile ; 
since, by this circumstance, the prevalent authority of the 
Castilian was finally recognized and insured. The change 
was certainly neither imreasonable ñor ill-timed. The 
language of the North was already more ampie, more 
vigorous, and more rich in idiomatic constructions ; in- 
deed, in almost every respect, better fitted to become 
national than that of the South. And yet we can hardly 
Final decayof follow and witness the results of such a revolu- 
tod^rdT^ tion but with feelings of a natural regret ; for 
lecta. the slow decay and final disappearance of any 

language bring with them melancholy thoughts, which 
are, in some sort, peculiar to the occasion. We feel as if 
a portion of the world's intelligence were extinguished ; 
as if we were ourselves cut off from a part of the intel- 
lectual inheritance to which we had in many respects an 
equal right with those who destroyed it, and which they 
were bound to pass down to us unimpaired as they them- 
selves had received it. The same feeling pursues us even 
when, as in the case of the Greek or Latín, the people 
that spoke it had risen to the full height of their refine- 
ment, and left behind them monuments by which all future 
times can measure and share their glory. But our regret 
is deeper when the language of a people is cut off in its 
youth, before its character is ftilly developed; when its 
poetical attributes are just beginning to appear, and when 
all is bright with promise and hope.®* 

gated than the kingdom of Valencia *, — a time to time, intruBted to hi8 mechanical 

circumstance the more remarkable, if we skill. 

bear in mind that Bodriguez, the first per- 9i The Catalana have alwgys felt this 

son who undertook the work, was, as he regret, and have neyer reconciled them- 

says, the first who attempted such a labor selves heartily to the use of the Castilian ; 

in any modem language, and that Fuster, holding their own dialect to have been, in 

the last of them, though evidently a man the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, more 

of curious leaming, was by occupation a abundant and harmónicas than the prouder 

book-binder, and was led to his investi- one that has so far displaced it. (YiUa- 

gations, in a considerable degree, by his nueva, Yiage á las Iglesias, Yalencia, 1821, 

interest in the rare books that were, from 8to, Tom. YII. p. 202.V' 
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This was Bingularly the misfortune and the fate of the 
iProvengal and of the two principal dialects into which it 
was modified and moulded. For the Provengal started forth 
in the darkest períod Europe had seen since Grecian civil- 
ization had first dawned on the world. It kindled, at once, 
all the South of France with its brightness, and spread its 
influence, not only into the neighboríng countries, but 
even to the courts of the cold and unínendly North. 
It flouríshed long, with a tropical rapidity and luxuriance, 
and gave token, from the first, of a light-hearted spirít, 
that promised, in the fulness of its strength, to produce a 
poetry, diflFerent, no doubt, from that of antiquity, with 
which it had no real connection, but yet a poetry as fresh 
as the Boil from which it sprang, and as genial as the cli- 
mate by which it was quickened. But the cruel and 
shameful war of the Albigenses drove the Troubadours 
over the Pyrenees, and the revolutions of political power 
and the prevalence of the spirít of the North crushed' 
them on the Spanish shores of the Mediterranean. We 
foUow, therefore, with a natural and inevitable regret, 
their long and wearisome retreat, marked as it is every- 
where with the wrecks and fragments of their peculiar 
poetry and cultivation, from Aix to Barcelona, and from 
Barcelona to Saragossa and Valencia, where, oppressed 
by the prouder and more powerfiíl Castilian, what re- 
mained of the language that gave the first impulse to 
poetical feeling in modem times sinks into a neglected 
dialect, and, without having attained the refinement that 
would preserve its ñame and its glory to futuro times, 
becomes as much a dead language as* the Greek or the 
Latin.8* 

^ One of the most valoable monoments zx., to the end of the Book of Beyelations 

of the oíd dialects of Spain is a translation and the colophon — is now known to exist. 

of the Bible into Yalenclan made hy Boni- (Ocios de Españoles emigrados, 8to, Lon- 

&cio Perrer, who died ín 1477, and was the dres, 1824, Tom. I. pp. 8ft-40. Xlmeno, 

brother of 8t Vlncent Ferrer. It was Bib. Tom. I. p. 20. Fuster, Bib. Tom. 

printed at Valencia, in 1478 (folio), but I. p. 16.) It seems probable that MS 

the Inqoisition came so soon to suppress it copies of this yersion were made which 

that it never exercised much influence on escaped the Inqulsition, and that one <^ 

the literature or language of the country -, them is now in the National Library at 

every copy of it having been destroyed so Paris } a fáct which could easily be settled 

effectaally that only one leaf — the very by acomparison of the remaining printed 

last one, oontainlng trom verse 9, of chap. leaf^ which may be found in Castro, Bib. 
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Española CTom. I. pp. 444-448% Yillaroya, 
Arte Upog. en Valencia, ec. (pp. 89, sqq.), 
and McCríe's ** Refonnation in Spain '* 
(Edinbargh, 1829, 8to, pp. 191 and 414). 
Sismondi, at the end of his examination of 
the Provenfal Uterature, in his ** láttéra- 
ture da Midi de l*£arope," has aome re- 
marks <m its decay, which in their tone 
are not entirely onlike those in the laat 
pages of thi8 cbapter, and to which I 
woold refér both to illostrate and to jastií>^ 
my own. 

Some inrestigations on ihe snbject of the 
Proven^al dialects may be fonnd in the 
Gnuca Prorenzale of Antonio Bastero 
(Roma 1724. VoL pp. 20, sqq.), which 
have the more valoe becaose Bastero was 
a Catalán and a passionate lorer of his 
native dialect. ^ La lingna Provenzale,** 
he says, p. 6, ** e la stessa apptu^ che la 
mia materna Catalana ; " and his object 
in this work was to make a dictionary 



which shoidd do for it what the dietáonary 
of the Della Croacans had done for the 
Tascan. He, howe^er, pablished only ooe 
▼oíame, which consists entirely of introdne- 
tory matter ; and as he lived long in Italy, 
— nearly twenty years, I beliere, — it waa 
written in Italian and pablished at Borne. 
It is a very remarkable book to have been 
compoeed by a Spaniard in the reign of 
PhiUp y., fall of leaming and of original 
research firom MS. soarces, bat not always 
jodicioas or reliable. He died at Baroelraia 
in 1737, sizly-two years oíd, and there is a 
noüce of him in the Diario de loe Literatos, 
1738, Tom. lY. p. 379. 

A pleasant and philoaophical discnssion 
on the early Catalán literatare, and its con 
nection with the Proren^al, may be fonnd 
in the introdactoiy portion of a smaU wmrk 
by Adolf Helfferich, pablished at Berlín, in 
1858, and entitted " Baymond LnD and die 
Anfftnge der Gatalonischen Llterafcor.** 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB PROVEN^AL AND COURTLY SCHOOL Di CASTILIAN LITERATURB. — 

PARTLY INFLÜENCED BY THB LITKRATURE OF ITALY. CONNBCTION 

OF SPAIN WITH ITALY, RKLIGIOUS, INTBLLECTÜAL, AND POLITICAL. 

SIMILARITY OF LANGUAGB IN THE TWO COFNTRIES. TRANSLA- 

TIONS FROM THE ITALIAN. REIGN OF JOHN THB SECOND. TROü- 

BADOÜRS AND MINNBSINGERS THROÜGHOUT EUROFE. COURT OF CAS- 
TILE. THB KING. DON ENRIQUE DE TILLENA. HI8 ABT OF 

CARYING. — HIS ART OF FOETRY. HIS LABORS OF HERCULES. 

The Provengal literature, which appeared bo early in 
Spain, and which, during the greater part of the períod 
when it prevailed there, was in advance of the poetical 
culture of nearly all the rest of Europe, could not fail to 
exercise an influence on the Castilian, springing up and 
flourishing at its side. But, as we proceed, we itaiian influ- 
must notice the influence of another literature ^JJ¿J^" 
over the Spanish, less visible and important at*'^- 
firsjb than that of the Proven9al, but destined subsequently 
to become much wider and more lasting ; — I mean, of 
course, the Italian. 

The origin of this influence is to be traced far back in 
the history of the Spanish character and civilization. 
Long, indeed, before a poetical spirit had been re- 
awakened anywhere in the South of Europe, the 
Spanish Christians, through the wearisome centuries of 
their contest with the Moors, had been accustomed to look 
towards Italy as to the seat of a power whose foundations 
were laid in faith and hopes extending far beyond the 
mortal struggle in which thSj were engaged ; not because 
the Papal See, in its political capacity, had then obtained 
any wide authority in Spain, but because, from the pecu- 
liar exigences and triáis of their condition, the religión 
of the Romish Church had nowhere found such implicit 
27 (818) 
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and faithful foUowers as the body of the Spanish Chris- 
tians.^ 

In truth, from the time of the great Arab invasión down 
to the fall of Granada, this devoted people had rarely 
come into political relations with the rest of Europe. En- 
grossed and exhausted by their wars at borne, they had, 
on the one hand, hardly been at all the subjects of foreign 
cupidity or ambition ; and, on the other, they had been 
little able, even when they most desired it, to connect 
themselves with the stirring interests of the world beyond 
their mountains, or to attract the sympathy of those more 
favored countries which, with Italy at their head, were 
ooming up to constitute the civilized power of Christen- 
dom. But the Spaniards always felt their warfare to be 
peculiarly that of soldiers of the Croas ; they always felt 
themselves, beyond everything else and above everything 
its connec- ®^®®' *^ ^® Christian men contending against mis- 
tión with the belief. Their reliffious sympathies were, there- 
Church of íoro, constantly apparent, and often predominated 
^°*®' over all others ; so that, whüe they were little 

connected with the Church of Rome by those political ties 
that were bringing half Europe into bondage, they were 
more connected with its religious spirit than any other peo- 
ple of modern times ; more even than the armies of the 
Crusaders whom that same church had summoned out o£all 
Christendom, and to whom . it had given whatever of its 
own resources and character it was able to impart. 

To these religious influences of Italy upon Spain were 
early added those of a higher intellectual culture. Before 
the year 1300, Italy possessed at least five universities ; 
some of them famous throughout Europe, and attracting 

1 A learned pamphlet, designed to show array of focts the eztraordinary threat of 

the entire independenoe of tiie Spanish Ferdinand the Gatholic, in 1608, to deny all 

church on the See of Borne till after the obedience to the Pope, if the Pope should 

capture of Toledo in 1085, and the contin- persist in oertain measures infringing the 

ued independenoe of the Spanish govem- «ights of the Spanish crown. The strong 

ment since, — even in the time of Philip II., language of Ferdinand to his ambassador 

who never permitted any papal interference at Borne was, ^* Bstamos muy determino- 

with his royal prerogatives, — was pub> dos si su Santidad no revoca luego el 

Ushed at Darmstadt in 1843, by J. Ellen- Breve y los Autos por virtud del fechos de 

dorf,entitled, "DieStellungderSpanischen le quitar la obediencia de todos loa 

Kirc^e 8um BSmischen Stuhle.'' Dr. Ellen- reyno» de loe corona» de Castilla y Ara" 

dorf might bave have added to his goodly yon." Quevedo, Obras, 1794. Tom. XI. p. 4. 
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students from its most distant countries. Spain, at the 
same period, possessed not one, except that of Salamanca, 
which was in a very unsettled state.^ Even during the 
next century, those established at Huesca and Valladolid 
produced comparatively little effect. The whole Península 
was still in too disturbed a state for any proper The oonnec- 
encouragement of letters ; and those persons, íSiaJ^íiii. 
therefore, who wished to be taught, resorted, ^"i'^^s. 
some of them, to París, but more to Italy. At Bologna, 
which was probably the oldest, and for a long time the 
most distinguished of the Italian universities, we know 
Spaniards were received and honored, during the thir- 
teenth century, both as students and as professors.* At 
Padua, the next in rank, a Spaniard, in 1260, was made 
the rector, or presiding oflScer.* And, no doubt, in all the 
great Italian places of education, which were easily acces- 
sible, especially in those of Rome and Naples, Spaniards 
early sought the culture that was either not then to be 
obtained in their own country, or to be had only with diffi- 
culty or by accident. 

In the next century, the instruction of Spaniards in 
Italy was put upon a more permanent foundation by Car- 
dinal Carillo de Albornoz ; a prelate, a statesman, and a 
soldier, who, as Archbishop of Toledo, was head of the 
Spanish Church in the reign of Alfonso the Elevcnth, and 
who afterwards, as regent for the Pope, conquered and 
govemed a large part of the Román States, which, in the 
time of Rienzi, had fallen oflf jfrom their allegi- cardinal Al- 
ance. This distinguished personage, during his J^^n",,*"** 
residence in Italy, felt the necessity of better of st. ciem- 
means for the education of his countrymen, and 
founded, for their espbcial benefit, at Bologna, in 1364, 
the College of St. Clement, — a munificent institution, 



s The University of Salamanca owes its Erudito, Madrid, 1789, 4to. Tom. XTIII. 

firstendowmentto Alfonso X., 1254 *, butin pp. 13, 21, ete. 

1310 it had already fallen into great decay, ^ Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Ital- 

and did not become an efflcient and fre- lana, Roma, 1782, 4to,Tom.IV. Lib. I. c.3j 

quented university till some time after- and Fuster, Biblioteca Valenciana, Tom. I. 

wards. Hist. de la Universidad de Sola- pp. 2, 9.) 

manca, por Pedro Chacoi^ Semanario < Tiraboschi, ut sup. 
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which has subsisfed down to our own age.* From the 
middle of the fourteenth century, therefore, it cannot be 
doubted that the most direct means existed for the trans- 
mission of culture from Italy to Spain ; one of the most 
striking proofs of which is to be found in the case of An- 
tonio de Lebrixa, commonly called Nebrissensis, who was 
educated at this coUege in the century foUowing its first 
foundation, and who, on his return home, did more • to 
advance the cause of letters in Spain than any other 
scholar of his time.* ^ 

Commercial and political relations still further prometed 
a free communication of the manners and literature of 
Commercial ^^^^^ ^ Spaiu. Barcclona, long the seat of a cul- 
influenoe of tivatcd court, — a city whose liberal institutions 

^' gave birth to the first bank of exchange, and 

demanded the first commercial code of modem times, — 
had, from the days of James the Conqueror, exercised a 
sensible influence round the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and come into successíul competition with the enterprise 
of Pisa and Genoa, even iji the ports of Italy. The 
knowledge and refinement brought back by its ships, 
joined to the spirit of commercial adventure that sent 
them forth, rendered Barcelona, therefore, in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, one of the most mag- 
nificent cities in Europe, and carried its influence not only 
quite through the kingdoms of Aragón and Valencia, of 
which it was, in many respects, the capital, but into the 
neighboring kingdom of Oastile, with which that of 
Aragón was, during much of this period, intimately con- 
nected.' 

B Tiraboschi, Tom. lY. Lib. I. c. 8, sect. was nearlj extinguished in the Üme of the 

8* Antonio, Bib. Vetas, ed. Bayer, Tom. first Napoleón; but, though itwas revived 

II. pp. 169, 170. Oibbon (chap. lxx.) in 1819, under the auspioes of Spain, it 

calis him " a consummate statesman," and seemed to be in a sleepy state when I went 

adds, in a note, " he restored by his arms through its large halls and pleasant gar- 

and counsels the temporal dominión of the dens. 

Popes." His college was certainly a mon- o Antonio, Bib. Nora, Tom. L pp. 132- 

ument of his wisdom, and long did good 138. 

sérvice to the cause of leaming. I visited 7 Frescotes Hist. of Ferdinand and Isa- 

it in 1856, and obtained there a slight pam- bella, Introd., Section 2 •, to which add the 

phlet on its fortunes, entitled ^ Cenni sto- aocount of the residence in Barcelona of 

rici dell' almo collegio maggiore di San Ole- Garlos de Tiana, in Quintana^s Life of that 

mente della nazione 8)>agnola in Bologna,** unhappy prince (Vidas de Españoles Céle- 

1866, pp. 16. The venerable Collegio bres, Tom. I.), and the very curious notica* 
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The political relations between Spain and Sicily were, 
however, earlier and more cióse than those between Spaia 
and Italy, and tended to the same resulte. Gio- ^ _^, 
vanni da Procida, after long prepanng his beau- of spam and 
tiful island to shake oflf the hated yoke of the ^° ^' 
French, hastened, in 1282, as soon as the horrors of th© 
Sicilian Vespers were fiílfilled, to lay the allegiance of 
Sicily at the feet of Peter the Third of Aragón, who, in 
right of his wife, claimed Sicily to be a part of his inher- 
itance, as heir of Conradin, the last male descendant of 
the imperial family of the Hohenstaufíen.® The revolution 
thus begun by a fiery patriotism was successful ; but from 
that time Sicily was either a fief of the Aragonese crown, 
or was possessed, as a sepárate kingdom, by a branch of 
the Aragonese family, down to tfie period whén, with the 
other possessions of Ferdinand the Catholic, it became a 
part of the Consolidated monarchy of Spain. 

The connection with Naples, which was of the same 
sort, folio wed later, but was no less intímate. Alfonso 
the Fifth of Aragón, a prince of rare wisdom, and gp^in and 
much literary cultivation, acquired Naples by Napies. 
conquest in 1441, after a long struggle ; ® but the crown he 
had thus won was passed down separately in an indirect 
line through four of his descendants, till 1503, when, by 

of Barcelona in Leo Yon Rdzmital'g Bitter- tempestatis " (Bart. Facius de Bebus Gesüs 

Hof-und-Pilger-Belse, 1465-«7, Stuttgard, ab Alphonso, etc., Lugduni, 1560, Fol., p. 

1844, 8vo, p. 111. The first book with a 181). The conquest of Naples is described 

date known to haye been printed in Spain by Faúo in the same work } and Bayle 

appeared at Barcelona, 1468. (See ante^ (£d. 1740, Tom. III. p. 461) has an Ínter- 

Chap. XYII. note 21.) But a press does not esting Ufe of Alfonso, who was really a 

seem to haré been regularly established great man, and a man of cultiyatton beyond 

there till later. his age. Mariana (lib. XXII. c. 18, Ed. 

^ Zorita, Anales de Aragón, Zaragoza, 1780, Tom. II. p. 419) is profuse in his ad- 

1604, folio, Lib. lY. c. 13, etc. ; Mariana, miration of him, but is mistaken in suppos- 

Historia, Lib. XIY. c. 6 ; — both important, ing his death to have been accelerated by 

but especially the first, as giving the Span- grief for that of Fasio, because Fazio sur- 

ish Tiew of a case which we are more in yired Alfonso aeveral years. Alfonso Y, 

the habitofconsidering either initsltalian was the seventh in descent firom Alfonso 

or its French relations. el Sabio, and had all his great ancestor's 

* Schmidt, Geschichte Aragonlens im Ioto of letters. One odd pnxrfof it is men- 

Mittelalter, pp. 337-364. Heeren, Oes- tioned by Cabrera, who says that when the 

chichte des Studiums der Classischen lit- Paduans claimed to have found the remains 

teratur, €K>ttingen, 1797, 8vo, Tom. LE. pp. of Livy, Alfonso sent for one of the bones, 

109-111. One who knew Alfonso well, and and obtained it at a great prioe. (De His- 

was a oompetent Judge, declared him to be toria para entenderla y para escrivirla, 

** unicus doctorum hominum cultor su» 1611, f. 8.) 

.27» 
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a shameful treaty with France, and, by the genius and 
arms of Gonzalvo of Córdova, it was again conquered and 
made a direct dependence of the Spanish throne.^ In this 
condition, as fiefs of the crown of Spain, both Sicily and 
Naples continued subject kingdoms until after the Bour- 
bon accession ; both affording, from the very nature of 
their relations to the thrones of Castile and Aragón, con- 
Btant means and opportunities for the transmission of 
Italian cultivation and Italian literature to Spain itself. 

But the language of Italy, from its affinity to the Span- 
ish, constituted a médium of communication perhaps more 
Italian and ™portai^t 3,nd effectual than any or all of the 
Bpaniah lan- othors. Tho Latin was the mother of both ; and 
guagea. ^^^ resemblanco between them was snch that 
neither could claim to Thiave features entirely its own : 
Fades non una, neo diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse 
sororum. It cost little labor to a Spaniard to raake him- 
self master of the Italian. Translations, therefore, were 
less common, from the few Italian authors that then ex- 
isted worth translating, than they would otherwise have 
been ; but enough are found, and early enough, to show 
that Italian authors and Italian literature were not neg- 
lected in Spain. Ayala, the chronicler, who died in 1407, 
was, as we have already observed, acquainted with the 
works of Boccaccio.^ A little later we are struck by 
the fact that the " Divina Commedia " of Dante was twice 
translated in the same year, 1428 ; once by Febrer into 
the Catalán dialect, and once by Don Enrique de Villena 
into the Castilian. Twenty years afterwards, the Marquis 
of Santillana is complimented as a person capable of cor- 
recting or surpassing that great poet, and speaks himself 
of Dante, of Petrarch, and of Boccaccio, as if he were 
familiar with them all.^ But the ñame of this great noble- 
man brings us at once to the times of John the Second, 

v> Prescott's Hist of Ferdinand and Isa- 1573, f. 76, b. •, — words which, however we 

bella, Yol. III. may interpret them, imply a fomiliar 

11 See ante^ p. 162. knowledge of Dante, which the Marquis 

13 M QoQ Yos que emendays laa Obras del himself yet more directly announoes in his 

Dante," says Gómez Manrique, in a pocm well-known letter to the Constable of Por- 

addressed to his únele, the great Marquis, tugaL (Sanches, Poesías Anteriores, Tom. 

and found in the " Cancionero General," I. p. liv.) 
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when the influences of Italian literature and the attempt 
to fonn an Italian school in Spain are not to be mistaken. 
To this period, therefore, we now turn. 

The long reign of John the Second, extending from 
léOt to 1454, nnhappy as it was for himself and for bis 
country, was not unfavorable to the progress of johntheSec- 
some of the forms of elegant literature. During SvirSde 
nearly the whole of it, the weak king himself was ^'*"*' 
Bubjected to the commanding genius of the Constable Al- 
varo de Luna, whose control, thoügh he sometimes felt it 
to be oppressive, he always regretted, when any accident 
in the troubles of the times threw it oflf, and left him to 
bear alone the burden which belonged to bis position in 
the state. It seems, indeed, to have been a part'of the 
Constable's policy to give up the king to his natural 
indftlence, and encourage his eflfeminacy by filling his 
time with amusements that would make business more 
unwelcome to him than the hard tyranny of the minister 
who relieved him from it.^ 

Among these amusements, none better suited the humor 
of the idle king than letters. He was by no means with- 
out talent. He sometimes wrote verses. He kept the 
poets of the time much about his person, and more in his 
confidfence and favor than was wise. He had, perhaps, 
even a partial perception of the advantage of intellectual 
refinement to his country, or at least to his court. One 
of his secretarles or scríbes, to please his master and those 
nearest to the royal influence, made, about the year 1449, 
an ampie collection of the Spanish poetry then most in 
favor, comprising the works of abo ve fifty authors." Juan 
de Mena, the most distinguished poet of the time, was 
his official chronicler, and the king sent him documents 
and directions, with great minuteness and an amusing 
personal vanity, respecting the manner in which the his- 
tory of his reign should be written ; while Juan de Mena, 

1" Mariana, Historia, Madrid, 1780, fol., • i* Cancionero de Baena, con notas y 
Tom. II. pp. 236-407. See alsotbevery Comentarios. Madrid, 1851, 8vo. Seepostf 
remarkable details giren by Fernán Peres Chap. XXTII. 
de Guzman, in his ** Generaciones y Sem- 
blanzas," o. 33. 
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on his part, like a true courtier, sent his verses to the 
king to be corrected," His physician, too, who seems to 
have been always in attendance on his persoii; was the 
gay and good-humored Ferdinand Gómez, who has left us, 
if we are to believe them genuine, a pleasing and charac- 
teristic coUection of letters ; and who, after having served 
and foUowed his royal master above forty years, sleep- 
ing, as he tells us, at his feet, and eating at his table, 
mourned his death as that of one whose kindness to him 
had been constant and generous.^® 

Surrounded by persons such as these, in continual in- 
tercourse with others like them, and often given up to 
letters to avoid the solicitation of state afíairs, and to 
gratifjrhis constitutional indolence, John the Second made 
his reign, though discreditable to himself as a prince, and 
disastrous to Castile as an independent state, still inteuiíst- 
ing by a sort of poetical court which he gathered about 
him, and important, as it gave an impulse to refinement 
perceptible afterwards through several generations. 

There has been a period like this in the history of 
nearly all the modern European nations, — one in which a 
taste for poetical composition was common at court, and 
^ ^ ^ amonff those hiffher classes of society within 

TroabadouTB ,.. .„ t i» • 

andMinne- whosc limits intellcctual cultivation was then 
gers. m^ch confined. In Germany such a period is 
found as early as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; the 
unhappy young Conradin, who perished in 1268, and is 
commemorated by Dante, being one of the last of the 
princely company that illustrates it. For Italy, it begins 
at about the same time, in the Sicilian court ; and, though 
discountenanced both by the spirit of the Church and by 
the spirit of such commercial republics as Pisa, Genoa, 
and Florence, — no one of which had then the chivalrous 
tone that animated, and, indeed, gave birth to this eariy 
refinement throughout Europe, — it can still be traced 
down as far as the age of Petrarch. 



IB See the amusing letters in the "Centón ever, whoae authority wiU hereafter be 
Epistolario " of Fem. Gomes de Cibdareal, called in quesüon. 
Nos. 47, 49, 60, and 76 ; — a work, hov- » Ibid., Epístola 106. 
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Of the appearance of such a taste in the South of 
France, in Catalonia, and in Aragón, and of its spread 
to Casñle under the patronage of Alfonso the Wise, notice 
has already been taken. But now we find it in the heart 
and in the North of the country, extending, too, into An- 
dalusia and Portugal, full of love and knighthood ; and 
though not without the conceits that distinguished it 
wherever it appeared, yet sometimes showing touches of 
nature, and still oftener a graceful ingenuity of art, that 
have not lost their interest down to our own times. Under 
its influence was formed that school of poetry which, 
markéd by its most prominent attribute, has been some- 
times called the school of the MinnesingerSf or the poets 
of love and gallantry ; ^^ a school which either owed its 
existence everywhere to the Troubadours of Provímce, or ^ 
took, as it advanced, much of their character. In the 
latter part of the thirteenth century its spirit is already 
perceptible in the Castilian ; and, from that time, we have 
occasionally caught glimpses of it, down to the point at 
which we are now arrived, — the first years of the reign 
of John the Second, — when we find it beginning to be 
colored by an infusión of the Italian, and spreading out 
into such importance as to require a sepárate examina- 
tior. 

And the first person in the group to whom our notice is 
attracted, as its proper central figure, is King John him- 
self. Of him his chronicler said, with much charactcr of 
truth, though not quite without flattery, that '' he J«^° ^^• 
drew all men to him', was very free and gracious, very 
devout and very bold, and gave himself much to the read- 
ing of philoBophy and poetry. He was skilled in matters 
of the Church, tolerably learned in Latin, and a great 
respecter of such men as had knowledge. He had many 

17 Minne is the word for love in the of Wachter, Ménage, Adelung, etc. } but 

" Nlbelungenlied," and in the oldeat 'Oer- it is enough for our parpóse to know that 

man poetry generally, and is applied occa- the word itself is peculiarly appropriate to 

sionaUy to spiritual and religious affec- the fancifal and more or less conoeited 

tions, but ahnost always to the loTe con- school of poetry that everywhere appeared 

nectei^ with gallantry. There has been under the influences of chivalry. It is the 

a great deal of discussion about its etymol- word that gave birth to the French mignon, 

ogy and primitiye meanings in the Lexicons the English mini<my etc. 
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natural gifts. He was a lo ver of musió ; he played, sung, 
and made verses ; and he danced well." ^® One who 
knew him better describes him more skilñiUy. " He 
was/' says Fernán Pérez de Guzman, " a man who taiked 
with judgment and discretion. He knew other men, and 
understood who conversed well, wisely, and graciously ; 
and he loved to listen to men of sense, and noted what 
they said. He spoke and understood Latin. He read 
well, and liked books and histories, and loved to hear 
witty rhymes, and knew when they were not well made. 
He took great solace in gay and shrewd conversation, 
and could bear his part in it. He loved the chase, and 
hunting of fierce animáis, and was well skilled in all the arts 
of it. Music, too, he understood, and sung and played ; 
' was good in jousting, and bore himself well in tilting 
with reeds." ^ 

How much poetry he wrote we do not know. His 

physician says, " The king recreates himself with writ- 

ing verses ; '' * and others repeat the fact. But 

the best proof of his skill that has come down to 

our times is to be found in the foUowing Unes, in the 

Proven5al manner, on the falsehood of his lady.^ 



í8 Crónica de D. Juan el Segundo, Año, 
1454, c. 2. 

w Genei aciones y Semblanzas, Cap. 33. 
Diego de Valera, who, like Guzman, just 
cited, had much personal intercourse with 
the king, gives a similar account of him, 
in a style no less natural and striking. 
" He was," says that chronicler, " devout 
and humane ; liberal and gentle ; tolerably 
well taught in the Latin tongue ; bold, 
gracious, and of winning ways. He was 
tall of stature, and his bearing was regal, 
with much natural ease. Moreover, he was 
a good mnsician ; sang, played, and danced, 
and wrote good verses [trobaua muy bien]. 
Hunting pleased him much } he read 
gladly books of philosophy and poetry, 
and was leamed in matters belonging to 
the Church." Crónica de Hyspaña, Sala- 
manca, 1495, folio, f. 89. 

John, too, seems to haré had a taste for 
painting. At least he had Dello, a Floren- 
tine artist, at his court, and patronized and 
knighted him. See StirUng's AnnalB of 



the Artista of Spain (London, 3, 8to, 1848, 
Vol. I. p. 97) } — a book remarkable for its 
careful learning, good sense, and good 
taste on the subject to which it is mainly 
devoted, and for its curious notices on the 
kindred subjects that naturally present 
themselves in such a work. I had not re- 
oeived it when the first edition of this His- 
tory was published } but I shall often have 
occasion to refer to it in the present one. 

*> Fernán Gómez de Cibdareal, Centón, 
Epistolario, Ep. 20. 

^ They are commonly printed with the 
Works of Juan de Mena, as in the edition 
of Seville, 1534, folio, f. 104, but are often 
found elsewhere. 

Amor, yo nunca pensé. 

Que tan poderoso en». 

Que podrías tener maneraa 

Para trastornar la fé. 

Fasta agora que lo s6. 
Pensaba qae conocido 

Te debiera yo tener, 

Mas no pudiera creer 

Que ftaeras tan mal sabido. 
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Love, I never, never thought 
Thy power had been so great, 
That thou couldst change mj &te, 

By changes in another wrought, 
Tul now, alas ! I know it. 

1 thought I knew thee well, 
For I had known thee long ; 
But though I felt thee strong, 

I felt not aU thy spell. 

Ñor ever, ever had' I thought 
Thy power had been so great, 
That thou couldst change my &te, 

By changes in another wrought, 

Till now, alas ! I know it. 

Among those who most interested themselves in tho 
progresa of poetry in Spain, and labored most dírectly to 
introduce it at the court of Oastile, was Don Enrique de 
Aragón, or Don Enrique de Villena, often, but ©on Enrique 
inappropriately, called the Marquis of Villena. devmena. 
He was bom in 1384, and was descended in the paternal 
line from the royal house of Aragón, and in the maternal 
from that of Castile.^ " In early youth,'' says one who 
knew him well, "he was inclined to the sciences and the 
arts, rather than to knightly exercises, or even to aflfairs, 
whether of the state or the Church ; for, without any 
master, and none constraining him to leam, but rather 
hindered by his grandfather, who would have had him for 

Ni jamas no lo pensé, to him since. But, in Btríctness of law, 

Aunque poderoso eras, ^e was not a Marquis j for his grandfather, 

SíLí^^'rr.T"'™ I>«^ ^í«^« de Aragón, who died in 1412, 

Jrara trastornar la fe. ... ,, . . ^ t» -r-rr «« 

Fasta agora que lo s6. 8old the Marquisate to Henry IH. of Cas- 
tile ; so that, before Don Enrique carne to 

Three other trifles claimed as the Eing's his inheritance, the title was already restad 

may be fouud in the Appendix to Pídalas in the crtfwn. (Gudiel, Eamilia de los Oi- 

Essay preñxed to Baena's Cancionero, roñes, 1577, f. 86, b. Salazar de Mendoza, 

1851, pp. Lxxxi.-n. Monarquía de España, 1770, Lib. III. Tit. 

22 His family originally possessed the vü. cap. 3, 4.) His proper appellation, 

only marquisate in the kingdom (Salazar therefore, is Don Enrique de Aragón, or 

de Mendoza, Origen de las Dignidades Seg- Don Enrique de Tillena. Quevedo tried to 

lares de Castilla y León, Toledo, 1618, folio, correct the mistake, which was common in 

Lib. ni. c. xii.), and he is called " Marquis his time, and has been erer since ; for in 

of Villena " on the title-page to his " Arte his Visita de los Chistes he introduces Don 

Cisoria," published in 1766 by the Library Enrique saying pointedly, "mi nombre no 

of the Escorial j a designation often piren fue del titulo aunque tuve muchos." 
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a knight, he did, in childhood, when others are wont to 
be camed to their schools by forcé, tum himself to learn- 
ing against the good-will of all ; and so high and so sub- 
tile a wit had he, that he leamed any science or art to 
which he addicted himself, in such wise, that it seemed as 
if it were done by forcé of nature." ^ 

But his rank and position brought him into the aífairs 
of the world and the troubles of the times, however little 
he might be fitted to play a part in them. He was made 
Master of the great military and monastic Order of Cala- 
trava, but, owing to irregularities in his election, was ulti- 
mately ejected from his place, and left in a worse con- 
dition than if he had never received it.^ In the mean 
time, he resided chiefly at the court of Castile ; but from 
1412 to 1414 he was at that of his kinsman, Ferdinand 
the Just, of Aragón, in honor of whose coronation at Sara- 
gossa he composed an allegorical drama, which is unhap- 
pily lost. Afterwards, he accompanied that monarch to 
Barcelona, where, as we have seen, he did much to restore 
and sustain the poetical school called the Consistory of 
the Gaya Sciencia. When, however, he lost his place as 
Master of the Order of Calatrava, he sunk into obscurity. 
The Regency of Castile, willing to make him some amends 
for his losses, gave him the poor lordship of Iniesta in the 
bishopric of Cuenca ; and there he spent the last twenty 
years of his life in comparativo poverty, eamestly devoted 
to such studies as were known and fashionable in his 
time. He died while on a visit at Madrid, in 1434, the 
last of his great family,^ 

^ Fernán Pérez de Gazman. Oen. y Sem- ^ Zurita, Anales de Aragón, Lib. XIV. c. 

blanzas, Cap. 28. 22. The best notice of Don Enrique de 

24 Crónica de D. Juan el Segundo, Año Villena Ib in Juan Antonio Fellicer, " Bib- 

1407, Cap. 4, and 1434, Cap. 8, yhere hia lioteca de Traductores Españoles" (Mad- 

character is plthily given in the following rid, 1778, 8vo, Tom. II. pp. 68-76), to 

words : " Este caballero fue muy grande which, however, the accounts in Antonio 

letrado é supo muy poco en lo que le cum- (Bib. Vetus, ed. Bayer, Lib. X. c. 3) and 

plia." In the "Comedias Escogidas "(Mad- Mariana (Hist, Lib. XX. c. 6) should be 

rid, 4to, Tom. IX., 1667) is a poor play added. The character of a bold, unscru- 

entitled " El Bey Enrique el Enfermo, de pulous, ambitious man, given to Don En- 

seis Ingenios," in which that unhappy king rique by Larra, in his novel entitled "El 

appears to even less advantage than he Doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente," pub 

does in his Chronicle or in the History of lished at Madrid, about 1836, has no proper 

Mariana. foundation in history. 
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Among his favorite studies, besides poetry, history, and 
elegant literature, were philosophy and the mathematics, 
astrology, and alchemy. But, in an age of great DonBnrique»a 
ignorance and superstition, such pursuits were st'i^^es. 
not indulged in without rebuke. Don Enrique, therefore, 
like others, was accounted a necromancer ; and so deeply 
did this belief strike its roots, that a popular tradition of 
his guilt has survived in Spain quite down to our own age.^ 
The eflfects, at the time, were yet more unhappy and 
absurd. A large and rare coUection of books that he left 
behind him excited alarm, immediately after his death. 
" TwQ cart-loads of them,'' says one who claims to have 
been his contemporary and fríend, '' were carried to the 
king, and because it was said they related to magic and 
unlawful arts, the king sent them to Friar Lope de Bar- 
rientes ; ^ and Friar Lope, who cares more to be%bout the 
Prince than to examine matters of necromancy, burnt 
above a hundred volumes, of which he saw no more than 
the King of Morocco did, and knew no more than the Dean 
of Ciudad Eodrigo ; for many men *now-a-days make them- 
selves the ñame of learned by calling others ignorant ; 
but it is worse yet when men make themselves holy by 
calling others necromancers." ® Juan de Mena, to whom 
the letter containing this statement was addressed, oflFered 



S6 Pellioerspeaksof the traditiona of Don oever been printed (Antonio, Bib. Yetus, 

Enrique'g necromancy (loe. cit. p. 66). Wb. X. c. 11), but of which I have ampie 

How absurd some Qf them were may be extracta, through the kindness of D. Pas- 

seen in a note of FelUcer to his edition of cual de Gayangoe, and in which the author 

Don Quixote (Parte I. c. 49), and in the Dis- says that among the books bnmed was the 

sertation of Feyjoó, " Teatro Critico »' (Mad- one called " Raziel," from the ñame of one 

rid, 1761, 8vo, Tom. VI. Disc. li. sect. 9). of the angela who goarded the entrance to 

Mariana evidently regarded Don Enrique Pai;^i8e, and taught the art of divination 

asadealer intheblackut(HÍ8t.,Lib.XIX. to a aon of Adam, firom whoae traditiona 

c 8), or, at least, choae to have it thought the book in question was compiled. It 

he did ) and the vulgar belief to that effect ma.y be worth while to add that this Bar- 

continues atiU, for I have the ** Historia rientos was a Dominican, one of the order 

ec. del celebre Hechicero Don Enrique de of monks to whom, thirty years afterwards, 

Villena»» (4to, Madrid, 1848, pp. 24).— Spain waa chiefly indebted for the Inquisi- 

Boxas nsed it in his " Lo que queria ver el tion, which soon bettered his example by 

Marques de Tillena." Comedias, 1680, burning, not only books, but men. He died 

Tom. II. in 1469, aged eighty-seven, having fiUed, 

^ Lope de Barrientos was conféssor to at different times, some of the principal 

John n., and perhaps his knowledge of offices in the kingdom. 
these very books led him to compose a ^ Cibdareal, Centón Epistolario, Epist. 

treatise against Divination, which has Ixvi. 
*28 
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a not ungracefiíl tribute to the memory of Don Enrique in 
three of his three hundred coplas ; ^ and the Marquis of 
Santillana, distinguished for his love of letters, wrote a 
sepárate poem on the occasion of his noble friend's death, 
placing him, after the fashion of his ¡age and country, 
above all Greek, above all Román fame.*^ 

But though the unhappy Don Enrique de Villena may 
have been in ad vanee of his age, so far as his studies and 
knowledge were concerned, still the few of his works 
now known to us are far from justifying the whole of the 
reputation his contemporaries gave him. His "Arte 
His Arte Cisoria," or Art of Carving, is proof of this. It 
cisoria. ^as writtou in 1423, at the request of his friend, 
the chief carver of John the Second, and begins, in the 
most formal and pedantic manner, with the creation of 
the worlá* and the invention of all the arts, among which 
the art of carving is made early to assume a high place. 
Then follows an account of what is necessary to make a 
good carver; after vhich we have, in detall^ the whole 
mystery of the art, as it ought to be practised at the 
royal table. It is obvious, from sundry passages of the 
work, that Don Enrique himself was by no means without 
a love for the good cheer he so carefully explains, — 
a circumstance, perhaps, to which he owed the gout that 
we are told severely tormén ted his latter years. But in 
its style and composition this specimen of the didactic 
prose of the age has little valué, and can be really curi- 
ous only to those who are interested in the history of 
manners.^ 

Somewhat similar remarks might be made about his trea- 
tise on the " Arte de Trcfbar," or the " Gaya Sciencia ; " 
His Arte de * ^^rt of Art of Poctry, addressed to the Mar- 
Trobar. quíg of Santillana, in order to carry into his nativo 

» Coplas 126-128. flre of 1671. It is not likely soon to come 

^ It is fouud in the ^' Cancionero Gen to a second edition. If I were to compare 

eral," 1573 (ff. 34-37), and is a visión in it with any contemporary work, it would 

imitation of Dante's. be with the oíd English "Treatyse on 

81 The " Arte Cisoria ó Tratado del Arte Fyshynge with an Angle," sometimes at- 

de cortar del Cuchillo " was first printed un- tributed to Dame Juliana Bernera, but it 

der the auspices of the lábrary of the Escu- lacks the few literary merits foond in that 

rial (Madrid, 1766, 4to), from a manuscript little work. 
in that precious coUection marked with the 
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Castile Bome of the poetical skill possessed by the Trouba- 
dours of the South. But we have only an imperfect ab- 
stract of it, accompanied, indeed, with portions of the 
original work, which are important as being the oldest oii 
its subject in the language.^ More interesting, however, 
than either would be his translations of the Khetorica of 
Cicero, the Divina Commedia of Dante, and the Mneiá 
of Virgil. But of the first we have lost all trace. Of 
the second we know only that it was in prose, and ad- 
dressed to his fríend and kinsman, the Marquis of Santil- 
lana. And of the Mneiá there remain but nine books, 
with a commentary to three of them, from which a few 
extracts are all that has been published.® 

Don Enrique's reputation, therefore, must rest chiefly 
on his " Trabajos de Hercules,'' or The Labors of Her- 
cules, written to please one of his Catalonian jjjg Trabaos 
friends, Pero Pardo, who asked to have an ex- ^® Hercules, 
planation of the virtues and achievements of Hercules; 
always a great national hero in Spain. The work seems 
to have been much admired and read in manuscript, and, 
after printing was introduced into Spain, it went through 
two editions before the year 1500 ; but all knowledge of it 
was so completely lost soon afterwards, that the most 
intelligent authors of Spanish literary history down to our 
own times have generally spoken of it as a poem. It is, 
however, in fact, a short prose treatise, fiUing, in the first 
edition, — that of 1483, — thirty large leaves. It is divided 
into twelve chapters, each devoted to one of the twelve 
great labors of Hercules, and each subdivided into four 
parts : the first part containing the common mythological 

" All we have of this " Arte de Trobar " of Navarre, whose curioaity about Virgil 

is in Mayans y Sisear, " Orígenes de la had been excited by the reverential notices 

Lengua Española" (Madrid, 1737, 12mo, of him in Dante's "Divina Commedia.'' 

Tom. II. pp. 821-342). It seems to have See, also, Memorias de la Academia de His- 

been written In 1433. toria, Tom. VI. p. 455, note. In the King's 

^ The best acoount of them is in Pellicer, Library at París is a prose translation of the 

Bib. de Traductores, loe. cit. I am sorry to last nine books of Virgil's ^neid, made, in 

add, that the specimen given of the trans- 1430, by a Juan de Yillena, who qualifles 

lation from Virgil, though short, affords himself as a " servant of Iñigo López de 

eome reason to doubt whether Don Enrique Mendosa." (Ochoa, Catálogo de Manu- 

waa a good Latin scholar. It is in prose, scritos, París, 1844, 4to, p. 376.) But thls 

and the Prefaoe sets forth that it was writ- la a mistake. They are, In foct, the last 

ten at the eamest request of John, King nine books of Don Enrique*s translation. 
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story oí the labor under consideration ; the second, au 
explanation of this story as if it were an allegory ; the 
third, the historical facts upon which it is conjectured 
to have been founded ; and the fourth, a moral application 
of the whole to some one of twelve conditions, into which 
the author very arbitrarily divides the human race, begin- 
ning with princes and ending with women. 

Thus, in the fourth chapter, after telling the commonly 
received tale, or, as he calis it, " the naked story,'' of 
the Garden of the Hesperides, he gives us an allegory of 
it, showing that Libya, where the fair garden is placed, is 
human nature, dry and sandy ; that Atlas, its lord, is the 
wise man, who knows how to cultívate his poor desert ; 
that the garden is the garden of knowledge, divided 
according to the sciences ; that the tree in the midst is 
philosophy ; that the dragón watching the tree is the diffi- 
culty of study ; and that the three Hesperides are Intelli- 
gence, Memory, and Eloquence. AU this and more he 
explains under the third head, by giving the facts which 
he would have us suppose constituted the foundation of 
the first two ; telling us that King Atlas was a wise king 
of the olden time, who first arranged and divided all the 
sciences ; and that Hercules went to him and acquired 
them, after which he returned and imparted his acquisi- 
tions to King Eurystheus. And, finally, in the fourth part 
of the chapter, he applies it all to the Christian píiesthood, 
and the duty of this priesthood to become leamed and ex- 
plain the Scriptures to the ignorant laity ; as if there were 
any possible analogy between them and Hercules and his 
fables.s* 

84 The " TrabfvJos de Hercules " is one of details I have given of some conaequence 

the rarest books in the world, though there Antonio (Bib. Vetua, ed. Bayer, Tom. II. 

are editions of it of 1483 and 1499, and p. 222), Velasquea (Origines de la Poes&a 

perhaps one of 1502. The copy which I Castellana, 4to, Málaga, 1754, p. 49), L. V. 

use is of the first edition, and belongs to Moratln (Obras, ed. de la Academia, Mad- 

Don Pascual de Gayangos. It was printed rid, 1830, 8to, Tom. I. Parte I. p. 114), and 

at ^amora, by Centenera, having been com- even Torres Amat, in his " Memorias '* 

pleted, as the colophon tells us, on the 15th (Barcelona, 1836, 8vo, p. 669), all speak of 

of January, 1483. It filis thirty leaves in it a« a poem. Of the edition printed at 

folio, double columns, and is illustrated by Burgos, in 1499, and mentioned in Méndez, 

eleven curious wood-cuts, well done for the Typog. Esp. (p. 289), I have never seen a 

period and country. The mistakes made copy, and, except the above-mentioned copy 

about it are remarkable, and render the of the first edition and an imperfect one in 
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The book, however, is worth the trouble of reading. It 
is, no doubt, full of the faults peculiar to its age, and 
aboundfl in awkward citations from Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, 
and other Latin authors, then so rarely found and so little 
known in Spain, that extracte from them add.ed materially 
to the interest and valué of the treatise.^ But the alle- 
goryis sometimes amusing ; the language is almost always 
good, and occasionally striking by fine archaisms ; and the 
whole has a dignity about it which is not without its appro- 
priate power and grace.^ 

From Don Enrique de Villena himself, it is natural for 
US to turn to one of his folio wers, known only as " Macias 
el Enamorado," or Macias the Lo ver; a ñame lacias ei 
which constantly recurs in Spanish literature with enamorado. 
a peculiar meaning, given by the tragical history of the 
poet who bore it. He was a Galician gentleman, who 
served Don Enrique as one bf his esquires, and became 
enamored of a maiden attached to the same princely house- 
hold with himself. But the lady, though he won her love, 
was married, under the authority that controUed both of 
them, to a knight of Porcuna. Still Macias in no degree 
restrained his passion, but continued to express it to her 
in his verses, as he had done before. The husband was 
naturally offended, and complained to Don Eniique, who, 
after in vain rebuking his foUower, used his full power, as 
Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava, and cast Macias 
into prison. But there he only devoted himself more pas- 
sionately to the thoughts of his lady, and, by his perse- 
vering love, still more provoked her husband, who, secretly 
foUowing him to his prison at Arjonilla, and watching him 

the Boyal Library at París, I know of nono Triunfo de las Donas,** and is said to have 

of any edition *, — so rare is it become. been found by him in a manuscrípt of the 

» 8ee Heeren, Geschichte der Class. Lit- fifteenth century, " with other works of the 

teraturim Mittelalter, Gottingen, 8vo, Tom. same wiae author.** The extract given by 

n., 1801, pp. 12&-131. From the Adver- Sempere is on the fops of the time, and is 

tencia to Don Enrique's translation of Vlr- wrítten with spirít Gayangos says that 

gil, it would seem that even Virgil waa one of them was the " Cadira del honor," 

hardly known in Spain in the beginning of which is attributed by N. Antonio (Bib.Vet. 

the fifteenth century. lib. X. cap vi.) to Rodríguez del Padrón, 

> Another work of Don Enrique de Vil- and that there are two others — one oa 

lena is mentioned In Sempere y Guarínoe, " Vestiduras y Paredes,** and the other 

" Historia del Luxo de España ** (Madrid, entiüed " Consolatoria.** 
1788, 8vo, Tom. I. pp. 17&-170), caUed '* £1 
28» 
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Ferdinand of Aragón ; ' and at the age of eighteen, we 
are told, he boldly reclaimed his possessions, which, 
partly through the forma of law and partly by forcé of 
arma, he recovered.* From thia period we find him, dur- 
ing the reign of John the Second, buay in the afiaira of 
the kingdom, both civil and military ; alwaya a peraonage 
of great conaideration, and apparently one who, in diffi- 
cult circumatancea and wild timea, acted from manly 
motivea. When only thirty yeara oíd, he waa diatin- 
guiahed at conrt aa one of the peraona concemed in 
arranging the marriage of the Infanta of Aragón ; * and, 
aoon afterwarda, had a aeparate coramand againat the 
Navarreae, in which, though he auffered a defeat from 
greatly auperior numbera, he acquired laating honor by 
hia peraonal bravery and firmneaa.^ Againat the Moora 
he commanded long, and waa often aucceaaful ; and after 
the battle of Olmedo, in 1445, he waa raiaed to the very 
high rank of Marquia ; none in Caatile having preceded 
him in that. title except the family of Villena, already 
extinct/ 

He waa early but not violently oppoaed to the great 
favorito, the Conatable Alvaro de Luna. In 1432, aome 
Hi8 poiiticaí ^^ ^^s fríenda and kinamen, the good Count Haro 
poaition. a,nd the Biahop of Falencia, with their adherenta, 
having been aeized by order of the Conatable, Mendoza 
ahut himaelf up in hia atrongholda till he waa fiílly aaaiired 
of hia own aafety.® From thia time, therefore, the rela- 
tiona between two auch peraonagea could not be conaid- 
ered friendly ; but atill appearancea were kept up, and the 
next year, at a grand jouating before the king in Madrid, 



s Crónica de D. Juan el Segundo, Año man.*^ Batalla I. Quinquagena L Diálogo 

1414, Cap. 2. 8, MS. 

^ It i8 Pérez de Ouzman, nncle of the ^ Crónica de B. Juan el Segundo, Año 

Marquis, who declares (Generaciones y 1428, Cap. 7. 

Semblanzas, Cap. 9) ttiat the (kther of the > Sánchez, Poes&as Anteriores, Tom. L 

Marquis had larger estates than any other pp. t., etc. 

Castilian knight ', to which may be added ? Crónica de D. Juan el Segundo, Año 

what Oviedo says so characteristically of 1438, Cap. 2 •, 1445, Cap. 17 ; and Salazar 

the yonng nobleman, that, **aB he grew up, de Mendoza, Dignidades de Castilla, lib. 

he recovered his estates, partly by Uiw and III. c. 14. 

partly by íoroe of arma, and ao began » Crónica de D. Juan el Segundo, Año 

forthwith to be accounted much of a 1432, Capp. 4 and 6. 
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where Mendoza offered himself against all comerá, the Con- 
stable was one of his opponents ; and, after the encounter, 
they feasted together merrily and in all honor.* Indeed, 
the troubles between them were inconsiderable till 1448 
and 1449, when the hard proceedings of the Constable 
against others of the friends and relations of Mendoza led 
him into a more formal opposition,^® which in 1452 brought 
on a regular conspiracy between himself and two more of 
the leading nobles of the kingdom. The next year the 
favorito was sacrificed." In the last scenes, however, of 
this extraordinary tragedy, the Marquis of Santillana 
seems to have had little share. 

The king, disheartened by the loss of the minister on 
whose commanding genius he had so long leaned for sup- 
port, died in 1464. But Ilenry the Fourth, who followed 
on the throne of Castile, seemed even more willing to 
favor the great family of the Mendozas than his father had 
been. The Marquis, however, was little disposed to take 
advantage of his position. His wife died in 1455, and the 
pilgrimage he made on that occasion to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, and the religious poetry he wrote the 
same year, show the direction his thoughts had now 
taken.^ In this state of mind he seems to have con- 
tinued ; and though he once afterwards joined effectively 
with others to urge upon the king's notice the disordered 
and ruinous state of the kingdom, yet, from the fall of 
the Constable to the time of his own death, which hap- 
pened in 1458, the Marquis was chiefly busied with let- 
ters, and with such other occupations and thoughts as 
were consistent with a retired Üfe.^ 



' Crónica de D. Joan el Segundo, Año ^ The principal focts in the Ufe of the 

1433, Cap. 2. Marquis of Santillana are to be gathered 

10 Ibíd., Año 1449, Cap. 11. To these — as, from his rank and consideration in 
dark years (1450-1454) we may probably the state, might be expected — out of the 
refer the " lamentación en profecía de la Chronicle of John II., in which he con- 
segunda Deatruycion de España," which, stantly appears after the year 1414 ; but a 
by its forcé and eloquence, reminds us of very livcly and sucoessful sketch of him is 
ttie '^ Perdida de España," in the Chronica to be found in the fourth chapter of Pul- 
General, gar^s " Claros Varones," and an ill-digested 

11 Ibid., Año 1452, Capp. 1, etc. biography in the fírst Tolume of Sánchez, 
M He was very devout in his service to " Poesías Anteriores," together with a long 

the Madonna, in reference to whom he and elabórate one by Amador de los Bios, 

tued fot a motto, ^ Dios y vos." making aboye an hundred pages in his 
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It is remarkable that one who, from bis birth and posi- 
tion, was so much involved in the añairs of state at a 
Hisiovcof períod of great confusión and violence, should 
lettere. jq^ jiave cultívated elegant literature with ear- 
nestness. But the Marquis of Santillana, as he wrote to a 
friend, and repeated to Prince Henry, believed that knowl- 
edge neither blunts the point of the lance, ñor weakens 
the arm that wields a knightly sword." He therefore 
gave himself freely to poetry and other graceful accom- 
plishments ; encouraged, perhaps, by the thought that he 
was thus on the road to please the wayward monarch he 
served, if not to conciliate the stem favorite who gov- 
emed them all. One who was bred at the court, of which 
the Marquis was so distinguished an ornament, says, " He 
had great store of books, and gave himself to study, 
especially the study of moral philosophy, and of things 
foreign and oíd. And he had always in his house doctora 
and masters, with whom he discoursed conceming the 
knowledge and the. books he studied. Likewise, he him- 
self made other books in verse and in prose, profitable to 
provoke to virtue and to restrain from vice. And in such 
wise did he pass the greater part of his leisure. Much 
fame and renown, also, he had in many kingdoms out of 
Spain ; but he thought it a greater matter to have esteem 
among the wise, than ñame and fame with the mjany/' " 

The works of the Marquis of Santillana show, with suffi- 
cient distinctness, the relations in which he stood to his 
times, and the direction he was disposed to take. 
From his social position, he could easily gratify 
any reasonable literary curiosity or taste he might pos- 
sess ; for the resources of the kingdom were open to him, 
and he could, therefore, not only obtain for his prívate 
study the poetry then abroad in the world, but could often 



caxeful and valuable edition of Santillana's times must notíce the important part he 

works, 1852. Moreover, the glories of the bore in them. 

Marquis, and of the house of Mendoza, ^^ In the " Introduction (sic) del Mar- 

both before and after him, are amply set ques á los Proverbios," Anvers, 1662, 18mo, 

forth in the History of Guadalaxara, by f. 160. *' Fago de este trabajo reposo de los 

Alonso Nuñez de Castro, the chronicler otros," he says neatly in his letter or 

(Fol. 1653). Indeed, his ñame and position " Question " to the Bishop of Burgos. ' 

were so great, that all who discuss his i^ Pulgar, Claros Varones, ut supra. 
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command to his presence the poets themselves. He was 
born in the Asturias, where his great family fiefs lay, and 
was educated in Castile ; so that, on this side, he belonged 
to the genuinely indigenous school of Spanish poetry. 
But then he was also intímate with Don Enrique de Vil- 
lena, the head of the poetical Consistory of Barcelona, 
who, to encourage his poetical studies, addressed to him, 
in 1433, his curious letter on the art of the Trouba- 
dours, which Don Enrique thus proposed to introduce 
into Castile. ^^ And, after all, he lived chiefly at the court 
of John the Second, and was the friend and patrón of the 
poets there, through whom and through his loye of for- 
eign letters it was natural he should come in contact with 
the great Italian masters, now exercising a wide sway 
within their own peninsula, and already known in Spain. 
We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that his own 
works belong more or less to each of these schools, and 
define his position as that of one who stands connected 
with the Proven9al literature in Spain, which we have 
just examined ; with the Italian, whose influences were 
now beginning to appear ; and with the genuinely Spanish, 
which, though it often bears traces of each of the others, 
is destined to prevail at last over both of them. 

Of his familiarity with the Provengal poetry, abundant 
proof may be found in the Proface to his Proverbs, which 
he wrote when younff, and in his letter to the „, , . 

•' , , ^^ works m 

Constable of Portugal, which belongs to the lat- the Proven- 
ter period of his Ufe. In both he treats the rules ^ ™*^®'- 
of that poetry as well founded, explaining them much as 
his friend and kinsman, Don Enrique de Villena, did ; and 
of some of the principal of its votarles in Spain, such as 
Bergedan, and Pedro and Ansias March, he speaks with 
great respect.^' To Jordi, his contemporary, he elsewhere 
-devotos an allegorical poem of some length and merit, 
intended to do him the highest honor as a Troubadour.^ 
But, besides this, he directly imitated the Proven5aI 

10 Bee the preceding notice of Yillena. "^ It is in the oldest Cancionero General, 

17 In the Introduction to his Proverbs he and copied from that into Vaber's " Plo- 

boasts of his familiarity with the Proven^al resta,** No. 87. 

rulea of versifying. 
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poets. By far the most beantiful of his works, and one 
which may well be compared with the most graceful of 
the smaller poems in the Spanish language, is entirely in 
the Pro venial manner. It is called " Una Serranilla/' or 
A Little Mountain Song, and was composed on a little 
girl, whom, when following his military duty, he found 
tending her father's herds on the hills. Many such short 
songs occur in the later Proven5al poets, under the ñame 
of '' Pastoretas," and " Vaqueiras/' one of which, by 
Griraud Riquier, — the same person who wrote verses on 
the death of Alfonso the Wise, — might have served as 
the very prototype of the present one, so strong is* the 
resemblance between them. But none of them, either in 
the Proven^al or in the Spanish, has ever equalled this 
'' Serranilla " of the manly soldier ; which, besides its 
inherent siraplicity and liquid sweetness, has such grace 
and lightness in its movement that it bears no marks of an 
unbecoming imitation, but, on the contrary, is rather to be 
regarded as a model of the natural oíd Castilian song, 
never to be transferred to another language, and hardly 
to be imitated with success in its own.^® 

The traces of Italian culture in the poetry of the Mar- 
quis of Santillana are no less obvious and important. 
Besides praising Dante, PetrMTch, and Boccaccio,* he 

IB The Serranas of the Arcipreste de The following is the opening of that by 

Hita were noticed when speaking of his Biquier: 

works ; but the ten by the Marquis of Gaya pastorelha 

Santillana approach nearer to the Proven- Trob«y l'autre día 

qal model, and have a higher poetical Enunaribelra, 

merit For their form and stnicture, see 8M*JSel?teníi^*"** 

Dies, Troubadours, p. 114. The one spe- Desotzun ombrelnf 

cially referred to in the text is so beautiful Un capelh &zia 

that I add a part of it, with the correspbnd- De flora e sezia, 

ing portion of the one by Riquier. „ ^ ^"f «^í» fresqueria, e^ 

„ ^ ^ Baynonard, Troubadourt, Tom. m. p. 470. 

Moza tan ftrmosa • 

ÍZll^^L v/^«ír* Serranilla and serrana are derived from 

v/omo una vaquera , . 

De la Finqjosa. Sierra^ " a mountain range *' which looks, 
at a distance, like a nerra, — " a saw." 

En un verde prado jj^ne of the Provencal poets, I think, 

De rosas é flores, ^ . ..* , « \ V^.' «, . ' 

Guardando ganado "^^^ ^® beautiful Pastoretas as Biquier i 

Con otros pastores, 80 that the Marquis chose a good model. 

La vi tan fermosa, <o See the L^ter to the Constable of 

Que apenas creyera, Portugal. 
Que Aiese vaquera 
De la Finojosa. 
Sanches, Foeatas Anteriores, Tom. I. p. zliv. 
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imitates the opening of the " Inferno " in a long poemi, in 
octave stanzas, on the death of Don Enrique de Villena ; ^ 
while, in the " Coronation of Jordi/' he shows 
that he was sensible to the power of more than the itaiian 



one passage in the "Purgatorio."^ Moreover, 
he has the merit — if it be one — of introducing the pecu- 
liarly Italian form of the Sonnet into Spain ; and with the 
diflferent specimens of it that still remain among his works 
begins the ampie series which, since the time of Boscan, 
has won for itself so large a space in Spanish literature. 
Forty-two sonnets of the Marquis of Santillana have been 
published, which he himself declares to be written in 
" the Italian fashion/' and appeals to Cavalcante, Guido 
d' Ascoli, Dante, and especially Petrarch, as his prede- 
cessors and models ; an appeal hardly necessary to one 
who has read them, so plain is his desire to imitate the 
greatest of his masters. The sonnets of the Marquis of 
Santillana, however, have little merit, except in their care- 
ñil versification, and were soon forgotten." 
* But his principal works were more in the manner then 
prevalent at the Spanish court. Most of them are in 
verse, and, like a short poem to the queen, several hís works in 
riddles, and a few religious compositions, are full mSnSeí'^if 
of conceits and affectation, and have little valué ^^ t^^. 
of any sort.** Two pr three, however, are of consequence. 
One called " The Oomplaint of Love," and referring appar- 

n Cancionero Qeneral, 1673, f. 34. It in a letter by the Marqulg, dated May 

was, of coiirse, written after 1434, that be- 4, 1444, and addressed, with his Poems, 

ing the year Villena died. to Doña Violante de Pradas, he tells her ex- 

22 Faber, Floresta ut sup. pressiy that he imitated tb^ Italian mas- 

28 Sánchez, Poesías Anteriores, Tom. I. ters in the composition of his poems. 

pp. XX., xxi., xl. Quintana, Poesías Cas- ,« They are tound in the Cancionero Gen- 

tellanas, Madrid, 1807, 12mo, Tom. I. p. 13. eral of 1573, ff. 24, 27, 37, 40, and 234. 

There are imperfect discussions about the The Marquis bad little regard for popu- 

introducüon of sonnets into Spanish poetry lar poetry. Dividing all poetry into three 

in Argote de Molina's " Discurso," at the classes, — Sublime^ like that of the Qreeks 

end of the " Conde Lucanor " (1575, f. 97), and Bomans ) Middling, like that of the 

and in Herrera's edition of Garcilasso (Se- Italians and Proveníais; and £ou;, — hede- 

yilla, 1580, Svo. p. 75). But all doubts are scríbes the latter thus : " Ínfimos son aquel- 

pat at rest, and all questions answered, in los que sin ningunt orden, regla, ni cuento 

the edition of the " Rimas Inéditas de Don fhcen estos romanee» é cantares de que la 

Iñigo López de Mendoza,** published at Par- gente baxa é de servil condición se alegra.'* 

Ib, by Ochoa (1844, Svo), and in the more Proemio al Condestable, in Sánchez, Poesias 

ampie and better edition of them by Don Anteriores, Tom. I. p. Lir. 
Amador de loe Bios (Madrid, 1852) •, where, 
29 
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ently to the story of Macias, is written with fluency and 
Bweetness, and is curious as containing linea in Galician, 
which, with other similar verses and his letter to the Con- 
stable of Portugal, show that he extended his thoughts to 
this ancient dialect, where are found some of the earliest 
intimations of Spanish literature.^ Another poem attrib- 
uted to him, which has been called "The Ages of the 
World/' is a compendium of universal history, beginning 
at the creation and coming down to the time of John the 
Second, with a gross compliment to whom'it ends. It 
was written in 1426, and filis three hundred and thirty- 
two stanzas of double redondillas, dull and prosaic through- 
out.* The third is a moral poem, thrown into the shape 
of a dialogue between Bias and Fortune, setting forth the 
Stoical doctrine of the worthlessness of all outward good. 
It consists of a hundred and eighty octave stanzas in the 
short Spanish measure, and was written for the consola- 
tion of a cousin and much-loved friend of the Toledo 
family, whose imprisonment in 1448, by order of the Con- 
stable, caused great troubles in the kingdom, and contrilP 
uted to the final alienation of the Marquis firom the favor- 
ite.^ The fourth is on the kindred subject of the fall and 
death of the Constable himself, in 1453 ; a poem in fifty- 
three octave stanzas, each of two redondillas, containing a 
eonfession supposed to have been made by the victim on the 
scaffold, partly to the multitude and pártly to his priest.^ 
In both of the last two poems, and especially in the dia- 
logue between Bias and Fortune, passages of merit are 
found, which are not only fluent, but strong ; not only 
terse and pointed, but graceful.® 

K Sánchez, Poesías Anteriores, Tom. I. his objections to it ín his Pre&ce (pp. OLXxn. 

pp. 143-147. sqq.). 

» It received its ñame from Ochoa, who 27 Faber, Floresta, No. 748. Sancbes, 

first printed it in his edition of the Mar- Tom. I. p. xli. Claros Varones de Pulgar, 

quisas Poems (pp. 97-240) ; but Amador de ed. 1776, p. 224. Crónica de D. Juan n»-, 

los Ríos, in his " Estudios sobre los Judios Año 1448, Cap. 4. 

de España " (Madrid, 1848, 8vo, p. 342), » Cancionero General, 1673, f. 37. 

gives reasons which induce him to believe ^ Two or three other poems are given by 

It to be the work of Pablo de Sta. Maria, Ochoa : the " Pregunta de Nobles," a sort 

who will be noticed hereafter. The Señor of moral lament of the poet, that he cannot 

Amador, therefore, has not included it in see and know the great men of all times ; 

his edition of the works of the Marquis of the " Doze Trabajos de Ercoles,*' which has 

SltotiUana', but has renewedand relnforced sometimes been confounded with the prese 
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But the most important of the poetical works of the 
Marquis of Santillana is one approaching the form of a 
drama, and called the "Comedieta de Ponza/' or 
The Little Comedy of Ponza. It is founded on dieta de 
the story of a great sea-fight on the coast of ^^°**' 
Naples, near the island of Ponza, in 1435, where the Kings 
of Aragón and Navarre, and the Infante Don Henry of 
Castile, with many noblemen and knights, were taken pris- 
oners by the Genoese, — a disaster to Spain, which filis 
a large space in the oíd national chronicles.*^ The poem 
of Santillana, written immediately after the occurrence of 
the calamity it commemorates, is called a Comedy, because 
its conclusión is happy, and Dante is cited as authority 
for this use of the word.'^ But in fact it is a dream or 
visión ; and one of the early passages in the " Inferno,'' 
imitated at the very opening, leaves no doubt as to what 
was in the author's mind when he wrote it.^'^ The Queens 
of Navarro and Aragón, and the Infante Doña Catalina, 
as.the persons most interested in the unhappy battle, are 
the chief speakers. But Boccaccio is also a principal per- 
sonage, though seemingly for no better reason than ' that 
he wrote the treatise on the Disasters of Princes ; and, 
after being addressed very solemnly in this capacity by 
the three royal ladies and by the Marquis of Santillana 
himself, he answers no less solemnly in his nativo Italian. 
Queen Leonora then gives him an account of the glories 
and grandeur of her house, accompanied with augurios 
of misfortune, which are hardly uttered before a letter 
comes announcing their fulfílment in the calamities of the 
battle of Ponza. The queen mother, after hearing the 
contents of this letter quite through, falls as one dead. 
Fortune, in a female form, richly attired, enters, and con- 

work of Villena beariog the same títle; and *i In the letter to Doña Violiist^ úe Pm- 

the ** Infierno de los Enamorados," which das, where he says he begviítlaimiHiniikHy 

was afterwards imitated by Qarci Sánchez after the battle. 

de Badajoz. All three are short, and of lit- ^ Speaking of the dialogut h« íicanl ubout 

Ue valué. the battle, the Marquis suyts iifinj^ jilioiist 

» For example, Crónica de D. Juan el Se* the very words of Dante, — 

gundo, Año 1435, Cap. 9. But, perhaps, ^^^ ™un>« 

the best account to Ulustrate the Comedi- q„, ^,oen pensarlo me TLni:c p[íd*d. 
etais in Bart. Facius de Rebus Gestis ab Al- 
fonso, etc., Lib. IV. Lugduni, 1560, Fol. 
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Boles them all ; first showing a magnificent perspective 
of past times, with promises of still greater glory to their 
descendants, and then fairly presentiug to them in per- 
son the very princes whose captivity had just fiUed them 
with such fear and grief. And this ends the Comedieta. 

It fíUs a hundred and twenty of the oíd Italian octave 
stanzas, — such stanzas as are used in the " Filostrato " 
of Boccaccio, — and much of it is written in easy verse. 
There is a great deal of ancient leaming introduced into 
it awkwardly and in bad taste ; but there is one passage 
in which a description of Fortune is skilfully borrowed 
from the seventh canto of the " Inferno,'' and another in 
which is a pleasing paraphrase of the Beatas Ule of Horace.*^ 
The machinery and management of the story, it is obvi- 
ous, could hardly be worse ; and yet when it was written, 
and perhaps still more when it was declaimed, as it may 
have been, before some of the suflFerers in the disaster it 
records, it may well have been felt as an effective de- 
scription of a very grave passage in the history of the 
time. On this account, too, it is still interesting. 

The Comedieta, however, was not the most popular, 
if it was the most important, of the works of Santillana. 
That distinction belongs to a collection of Proverbs, 
Hi8 Prorerb-^^^^^ ^® mado at the request of John the Second, 
^^' for the education of his son Henry, afterwards 

Henry the Fourth. It consists of a hundred rhymed 
sentences, each generally containing one proverb, and so 
sometimes passes under the ñame of the " Centiloquio." 
The proverbs themselves are no doubt often taken from 
that unwritten wisdom of the common people, for which, 
in this form, Spain has always been more famous than 
any other country ; but, in the general tone he has 

>S'Ab a gpecimen of the beat parta of the Nin de 1m ]>re0eiitei#e taaoen caldsdo, 

Comedieta, I copy the paraphrase ftwn a Nía la. yeaident do aa iiMeiinieiitoA. 
manuscript, better, I think, than that lued g,. ztii. 

D7 UC a : Bendito» aquellos que signen las fiera* 

8T. XVI. Con las gruesas redes y canes ardidos, 

Benditos aquellos, que, con el a^ada, T saben las troxas 7 las delanteras, 

Sustentan sus vidas y biven contentos, T Aeren de arcos en tiempos devidos. 

T de quando en quando conoscen morada, Ca estos por safia no son comovidos, 

T sufren placientes las lluvias y vientos. Nin vana cobdida los tiene subí^tof , 

Ca estos no temen los sus movimientos, Nin quieren tesoros, ni sienten defetos, 

Nin saben las cosas del tiempo pasado, Nin turba fortuna sns Ubres sentidot. 
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adopted, and in many of his sepárate instructions, the 
Marquis is rather indebted to King Solomon and the 
New Testament. Such as they are, however, they liad 

— perhaps from their connection with the service of the 
heir-apparent — a remarkable success, to which many 
oíd manuscripts, still extant, bear witness. They were 
printed, too, as early as 1496 ; and, in the course of the 
next century, nine or ten editions of them may be reck- 
oned, generally encumbered with a learned commentary 
by Doctor Pedro Diaz of Toledo. They have, however, 
no poetical valué, and interest us only from the circum- 
stances attending their composition, and from the fact 
that they form the oldest coUection of proverbs made in 
modem times. ^ 

In the latter part of his life, the fame of the Marquis of 
Santillana was spread very widely. Juan de Mena says 
that men came from foreign countries merely to ^jg ^,¿1^. 
see him ; ^ and the young Constable of Portugal ^^^^ '^«^ 

— the same prince who afterwards entered into the Cata- 
lonian troubles, and claimed to be King of Aragón — form- 



^ There is another coUection of jnroverbs but neither have these the good fortune to 

made by the Marquis of Santillana, first escape the learned discussions of the To- 

printed in 1508, that is to be found in ledan Doctor, who was the chaplain and 

Kayans y Sisear, " Or&genes de la Lengua religious friend of the Marquis. A com- 

Castellana" (Tom.II. pp. 179, etc.)' They mentary in the same verse, employed by 

are, however, neither rhymed ñor glossed ; the Marquis on fifty-five of the Proverbs, 

but simply arranged in alphabetical order, omitting the eighth, by Luis de Aranda 

as they were gathered from the lips of tiie (t&spoat^ Chap. XXL), first printed at Ora 

common people, or, as the coUector says, nada in 1575, may be found in Nipho*a 

**flrom the oíd women in their chimney- Cajón de Sastre (1781, Tom. T. pp. 211- 

comers." For an account of the printed 255) ; but it is tedlous and unprofltable. 

editions of the rhymed proverbs prepared The same Pero Diaz, who burdened the 

for Prince Henry, see Mendes, T^pog. Proverbs of the Marquis of Santillana with 

Esp., p. 196, and Sánchez, Tom. I. p. a commentary, prepared, at the reqnest of 

xxxiv. The seventeenth proverb, or that John II., a coUection of proverbs firom 

on Prudence, may be taken as a fáir speci- Séneca, which were first printed in 1482, 

men of the whole, all being in the samQ and afterwards weni through several edi- 

measure and manner. It is as follows : Üons. (Méndez, Typog., pp. 260 and 107.) 

Si fuere» gran doquente I have one of SevUle, 1600 (fol., sixty-six 

Bien sen, leaves). They are about one hundred and 

Pero moa te convetzá flfty in number, and the gloss with which 

Ser prudente. cach is accompanied seems in better taste 

Qu«^«^pr»denl«e«o»«Hente ^^ ^^^ becoming its position than it 

A moral flioiofla does in the case of the rhymed proverbs of 

T Birviente. the Marquis. 

Twenty of the hundred proverbs have a » In the Preface to the " Coronación,'' 

prose commentary by the Marquis himself *, Obras, Alcalá, 1566, 12mo, t 260. 

29* 
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ally asked him for his poema, which the Marquis sent, 
with a letter on the poetic art, by way of introduction, 
written between 1448 and 1455, and containing 
Se CoMto^ notices of such Spanish poets as were his prede- 
tagsí ^°' cessors or contemporaries ; a letter which is, in 
fact, the most important single document we now 
possess touching the early literature of Spain. It is one, 
too, which contrasts favorably with the epistle he himself 
received on a similar subject, twenty years before, from 
Don Enrique de Villena, and shows how much he was in 
advance of his age in the spirit of criticism, and in a well- 
considered lo ve of letters." 

Indeed, in all respects we can see that he was a remark- 
able man ; one thoroughiy connected with his age, and 
His char- strong in its spirit. His conduct in affairs, from 
acter. j^ig youth upwards, shows this. So does the 
tone of his Proverbs, that of his letter to his imprísoned 
cousin, and that of his poem on the death of Alvaro de 
Luna. He was a poet, also, though not of a high order ; 
a man of much reading, when reading was rare ; ^ and a 
critic, who sho^ed judgment, when judgment and the art 
of criticism hardly went together. And, finally, he was 
the founder of an Italian and courtly school in Spanish 
poetry ; one, on the whole, adverse to the national spirit, 
and finally overeóme by it, and yet one that long exercised 
a considerable sway, and at last contribute d something to 
the materials which, in the sixteenth century, went to 
build up and constitute the proper literature of the 
country. 

»• This important letter — which, from ii. b) the Bfarquis is made to say, " Me veo 

the notice of it by Argote de Molina (No- defetuoso de letras Latinas," and adds ttiat 

bleza, 1588, f. 335), was a sortof acknowl- the Bishop of Burgos and J*aan de Mena 

edged introduction to the Cancionero of would have carried on in Latin the discus» 

the Marquis — Í8found,with leamed notes sion recorded in that treatise, instead of 

to it, in the fírst volume of Sánchez. The carrying it on in Spanish, if he had been 

Constable of Portugal, to whom it was able to join them in that leamed language. 

addressed, died in 1466. That the Marquis could read Latin, how- 

^ I do not account him learned, becanse ever, is probable firom his works, which are 

he had not the accomplishment common to full of allusions to Latin authors, and some» 

all learned men of his time, — that of times contain imitations of them. He him- 

speaking Latin. This appears fjrom the self alindes to his ignorance of Latin in a 

yery qualnt and rare treatise of the ^* Vita letter to his son studying at the üniverslty 

Beata,*' by Juan de Lucena, his cqntem- of Salamanca. Obras, 1852, p. 482. 
porary and Mend, where (ed. 1488, foL, í. 
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There" lived, however, during the reign of John the 
Second, and in the midst of his court, another poet, 
whose general influence at the time was less felt than 
that of his patrón, the Marquis de Santillana, but who 
has since been oftener mentioned and remem- j^^nde 
bered, — Juan de Mena, sometimes, but inappro- *^«°*- 
priately, called the Ennius gf Spanish poetry. He was 
born in Córdova, about the year 1411, the child of parents 
respected, but not noble. ^ He ^as early left an orphan, 
and, from the age of three-and-twenty, of his own free 
choice, devoted himself whoUy to letters ; going through 
a regular course of studies, first at Salamanca, and after- 
wards at Rome. On his retum home he became a Veinte- 
quatro of Córdova, or one of the twenty-four persons who 
constituted the government of the city ; but we early find 
him at court on a footing of familiaríty as a poet, ^^ positíon 
and we know he was soon afterwards Latin seo- ** <^"^ 
retary to John the Second, and historiographer of Cas- 
tile.® This brought him into relations with the king and 
the Constable ; relations important in themselves, and of 
which we have by accident a few singular intimations. 
The king, if we can trust the witness, was desirous to be 
well regarded in history ; and, to make sure of it, directed 
his confidential physician to instruct his historiographer, 
from time to time, how he ought to treat different parts 
of his subject. In one letter, for instance,.he is told, with 
much gravity, "The king is very desirous of praise;" 
and then foUows a statement of facts, as they ought to be 
represetited, in a somewhat delicate case of the neglect 
of the Count de Castro to obey the royal commands.^ 
In another letter he is told, " The king expects much 
glory from you ; " a remark which is foUowed by another 
narrativo of facts as they should be set forth.*^ But, 
though Juan de Mena was employed on this important 

s^The chief materialsforthe Ilfe of Juan there ia no doubt. He allades toithim- 

de Mena are to be foond in some poor Terses self (Trescientas, Copla 124) in a way that 

by Francisco Romero, in his " Epicedio en does him honor. 

la Muerte del Maestro Hernán Nuñec'* » Cibdareal, Epist XX., XXIII. 

(Salamanca, 1578, 12mo, pp. 486, etc.), at ^ Ibid., Epist. XLYII. 

the end of the " Refranes de Hernán Nu- *í Ibid., Epist XUX. 
fiei." Conceming the place of his birth 
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work as late as 1445, and apparently was favored in it 
both by the king and the Constable, still there is no rea- 
son to suppose that any part of what he did is preserved 
in the Chronicle of John the Second exactly as it carne 
from his hands. 

The chronicler, however, who seems to have been happy 
in possessing a temperament proper for courtly success, 
has left proofs enough of the means by which he reached 
it. He was a sort of poet-laureate without the title, writ- 
ing verses on the battle of Olmedo in 1445, on the pacifi- 
cation between the king and his son in 1446, on the afíair 
of Peñafiel in 1449, and on the slight wound the Constable 
received at Falencia in 1452 ; in all which, as well as in 
other and larger poems, he shows a great devotion to the 
reigning powers of the state.*^ 

He stood well, too, in Portugal. The Infante Don 
Pedro — a verse-writer of some ñame, who travelled much 
in different parts of the world — became personally ac- 
quainted with Juan de Mena in Spain, and, on his return 
to Lisbon, addressed a few verses to him, better than the 
answer they called forth ; besides which, he imitated, with 
no mean skill, Mena's " Labyrinth,'' in a Spanish poem of 
a hundred ajad twenty-five stanzas.^ With such connec- 
tions and habits, with a wit that made him agreeable in 
personal intercourse,^ and with an even good-humor which 
rendered him welcome to the opposite parties in the king- 
dom,**^ he seems to have led a contented life ; and at his 
death, which happened suddenly in 1456, in consequence 
of a fall from his mulé, the Marquis of Santillana, always 
his friend and patrón, wrote his epitaph, and erected a 

. ^ For the fírst verses, see Liciniano Saez, 1840, 4to, pp. 27, 64), and Mcndez, Typo- 

Valor de las Monedas de Enrique lY., Mad- graphla (p. 137, note). This Infante Don 

rid, 4to, 1805, pp. 547-^62 *, and for those Pedro is, I suppose, tbe one allnded to as a 

on the Constable, see his Chronicle, Milano, great trayeller in Don Quixote (Part II., 

1646, fol., f. 60. b, Tlt. 96. end of Chap. 23)} but Pellicer and Cle- 

^ The verses inscribed " Do Ifante Dom mencin give us no light on the matter. 
Pedro, Fylho del Rey Dom Joam, em Loor ^ See the Dialogue of Juan de Lncena, 

de Joam de Mena," with Juan de Mena's " La Tita Beata," patsimy in which Juan 

answer, a short rejoinder by the Infonte, de Mena is one of the principal speakers. 
and a conclusión, are in the Cancioneiro de ^ He stood well with the king and the 

Bresende (Lisboa, 1616, folio, f. 72. b.). Infontes, with the Constable, with the Mar- 

See, also, Die Alten Liederbücher der Por- quia of Santillana, etc. 
tugiesen, von C. F. Bellermann (Berlín, 
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monument to his memory in Torrelaguna, both of which 
are still to be seen.^ 

The works of Juan de Mena evidently enjoyed the sun- 
shine of courtly favor from their first appearance. While 
still young, if we can trust the simple-hearted 
letters that pass under the ñame of the royal 
physician, they were already the subject of gossip at the 
palace ; *^ and the coUection of poetry by Baena, made for 
the amusement of the king and the court, about 1450, 
and the one that passes under the ñame of Estuñiga, 
contain abundant proofs that his favor was great during 
his life ; for as many of his verses as could be found 
seem to have been put into each of them. But though 
this circumstance, and that of their appearance before the 
end of the century in two or three of the very earliest 
printed coUections of poetry, leave no doubt that they 
enjoyed, from the first, a sort of fashionable success, still 
it can hardly be said they were at any time really popular. 
Two or three of his shorter effusions, indeed, like the 
verses addressed to his lady to show her how formidable 
she is in every way, and those on a vicious mulé he 
had bought from a friar, have a spirit that would make 
them amusing anywhere.^ But most of his minor hib minor 
poems, of which about twenty may be found scat- p®*™*- 
tered in rare books,^ belong only to the style of the society 
in which he lived, and, from their affectation, conceits, 
and obscuro allusions, can have had little valué, even when 
they were first circulated, except to the persons to whom 
they were addressed, or the narrow circle in which those 
persons moved. 

« Ant. FoDK, Viage de España, Madrid, to have been liked at oonrt and by the 

.1787, 12ino, Tom. X. p. 38. Clemencin, king. 

note to Don Quizóte, Parte n. c. 44, Tom. « The minor poems of Juan de Mena are 

V. p. 379. to be found chiefly in the oiá Caneioneros 

47 Gibdareal, Epiat. XX. No leas than Generales ; but some must be sought in the 

twelve of the hundred and five letters of oíd editions of his own works. For ezami- 

the ooortly leech are addressed to the poet, pie, in the valuable folio one of 1534,— in 

Bhowing, if they are genuino, how much which the "Trescientas "and the "Gorona- 

&yor Juan de Mena enjoyed. clon ^ fonn sepárate publications, with sep- 

^ The last, which is not without humor, is arate titles, pagings, and oolophons, — each 

twlce aUuded to in Cibdareal,namely,£piBt. is followed by a few of the authÓr's short 

XXXin. and XXXVI., and should seem poems. 
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Híb poem on the Seven Deadly Sins, in nearly eight 
hundred short verses, divided into double redondillas, is 
Hi8 Siete Pe- * work of graver pretensions. But it is a dull 
cadoB mortales, allcgory, full of pedantry and metaphysical fan- 
cies on the subject of a war between Reason and the Will 
pf Man. Notwithstanding its length, however, it was 
left unfinished ; and a certain knight, named Gerónimo de 
Olivares, add^d four hundred more verses to it, in order 
to bring the discussion to what he conceived a suitable 
conclusión. Both parts, however, are as tedious as the 
theology of the age could make them.*^ 

His ** Coronation '' is better, and filis about five hundred 
Unes, arranged in double quintillas, Its ñame comes from 
its subject, which is an imaginary joumey of Juan de 
His coronar Mcua to Mouut Pamassus, in order to witness 
^^^ the coronation of the Marquis of Santillana, 

both as a poet and a hero, by the Muses and the Virtues. 
It is, therefore, strictly a poem in honor of his great 
patrón ; and being such, it is somewhat singular that it 
should be written in a light and almost satirical vein. At 
the opening, as well as in other parts, it has the appear- 
ance of a parody on the *' Divina Commedia ; " for it 
begins with the wanderings of the author in an obscure 
wood, after which he passes through regions of misery, 
where iie beholds the punishments of the dead ; visits the 
abodes of the blessed, where he sees the great of former 
. ages ; and, at last, comes to Mount Pamassus, where he 
is present at a sort of apotheosis of the yet living object 
of his reverence and admiration. The versification of the 
poem is easy, and some passages in it are amusing ; but, 
in general, it is rendered dull by unprofitable learning. 
The best portions are those merely descriptive. 

But whether Juan de Mena, in his " Coronation,'' in- 
tended deliberately to be the parodist of Dante or not, it 

60 The addition of Olivares Is to be found sel^ of Juan de Mena and the Marqnis of 

in the edition of 1552, and in several other Santillana, — one Pedro Qiiillen, — a consid- 

editions of Juan de Mena's works. An- erable amount of whose poeUy, in the fash- 

oCher addition, about three times longer and ion of the time, is still to be found in MS. 

no better,.by Qomez Manrique, is in the at Seville, as I leam from a note to the 

edition of 1566 *, and there is yet a third — Spanish translation of this work, Tom. I. 

▼ery short — by a disciple, as he calis him> pp. 551-553. 
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is quite plain that in his principal work, called "The 
Labyrinth/' he became Dante's serious imitator. This 
long poem — which he seems to have begun very early, 
and which, though he occupied himself much with its 
composition, he leffc unfinished at the time of his sudden 
death — consista of about twenty-five huudred HisLabyrinto 
lines, divided into stanzas ; each stanza being <>' Trecientas, 
composed of two redondillas in those long lines which 
were then called " versos de arte mayor/' or verses of 
higher art, because they were supposed to demand a 
greater degree of skill than the shorter verses used in 
the oíd national measures. The poem itself is sometimes 
called " The Labyrinth," probably from the intricacy of 
its plan, and sometimes " The Three Hundred," because 
that was originally the number of its coplas or stanzas. Its 
purpose is nothing less than to teach, by visión and alle- 
gory, whatever relates to the duties or the destiny of 
man ; and the rules by which its author was govemed in 
its composition are evidently gathered from the example 
of Dante in his " Divina Commedia,'' and from Dante's 
precepts in his treatise " De Viilgari Eloquentiá.'' 

After the dedication of the Labyrinth to John the Sec- 
ond, and some other preparatory and formal parts, the 
poem opens with the author' s wan derings in a ^^ ^^^ 
wood, like Dante, exposed to beasts of prey. 
While there, he is met by Providence, who comes to him 
in the form of a beautiful woman, and oflfers to lead him, 
by a sure path, through the dangers that beset him, and 
to explain, " as far as they are palpable to human under- 
standing," the dark mysteries of life that oppress his 
spirit. This promise she ftilfils by carrying him to what 
she calis the spherical centre of the five zones ; or, ín 
other words, to a point where the poet is supposed to see 
at once all the countries and nations of the earth. There 
she shows him three vast mystícal wheels, — the wheels 
of Destiny, — two representing the past and the future, 
in constant rest, and the third representing the present, 
in constant motion. Each contains its appropriate por- 
tion of the human race, and through each are extended 
the seven circles of the seven planetary influences that 
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govem the fates of mortal men ; the characters of the 
most distingaished of whom are explained to the poet by 
his divine -guide, as their shadows rise before him in tbese 
mysterioufl circles. 

From this point, therefore, the poem becomes a con- 
fused gallery pf mythological and historical portraits, 
its chap- arranged, as in the " Paradiso '' of Dante, accord- 
acter. {j^g to the ordcr of the seven planets.*^ They 
have generally little merít, and are often shadowed forth 
very indistinctly. The best sketches are those of person- 
ages who lived in the poet's own time or country ; some 
drawn with courtly flattery, like the king^s and the Con- 
stable 's ; others with more truth, as well as more skill, 
like those of Don Enrique de Yillena, Juan de Merlo, 
and the young Dávalos, whose prematuro fate is re- 
corded in a few lines of unwonted power and tender- 
ness.^^ 

The story told most in detail is that of the ¡Count de 
Niebla, who, in 1436, at the siege of Gibraltar, sacrifíced 
its episode ^s own Ufe in a noble attempt to save that of one 
on Niebla, of his dcpcudants ; the boat in which the Count 
might have been rescued being too small to save the 
whole of the party, who thus all perished together in a 
flood-tide. This disastrous event, and especially the self- 
devotion of Niebla, who was one of the principal nobles 
of the kingdom, and at that moment employed on a dar- 
ing expedition against the Moors, are recorded in the 



fi^The author of the **IMálogo de laa 1492, and in another coUection of the same 

Lenguas " (Mayans y Sisear, Origenes, period, but without date. They are in all 

Tom. II. p. 148) complained of the frequent the oíd Cancioneros Generales, and in a 

obscurities in Juan de Mena's poetry, three snccession of sepárate editions, firom 1496 

centuries ago, — a fáult made abundantly to our own times. And, besides all this, 

apparent in the elabórate explanations of the leamed Hernán Nuñez de Guzman 

his dark passages by the two oldest and printed such a oonimentary on them in 

most leamed of his conunentators. 1499 as could hardly have been expected 

^ Juan de Mena has always stood weU from a laborer on the Complntensian Poly- 

with his countrymen, if he has not been glott, and the still more leamed Francisco 

absolutely popular. Verses by him ap- Sánchez de las Brosas, oommonly called 

peared, during his lifetime, in the Can> £1 Brócense, printed another shorter and 

cionero of Baena, and immediately afterr better, in a very neat and small volume, in 

wards in the Chronicle of the Constable. 1582 } one or the other of which accom- 

Others are in the coUecüon of poems al- panies the poems for their elucidation in 

ready notioed, printed at Saragossa in nearly every edition since. 
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chronicles of the age, and introduced by Juan de Mena 
in the following characteristic stanzas : '^ 

And he who seems to sit upon that bark, 
Invested by the cruel waves, that wait 
And welter round him to prepare his fate, — 

His and his bold companions', in their dark 

And watery abyss ; — that statelj &rm 
Is Count Niebla's, he whose honored ñame. 
More braye than fortúnate, has giyen to fame 

The yery tide that drank his life-blood warm. 

And they that eagerly around him press, 
Though men of noble mark and bold emprise, 
Grow palé and dim as his full gloríes ríse, 

Showing their own peculiar honors less. 

Thus Carrion or Arlanza, solé and ftee, 
Bears, like Pisuerga, each its seyeral ñame, • 
And triumphs in its undiyided fame, 

As a fiúr, graceful stream. But when the three 

Are joined in one, each yields its sepárate ríght. 
And their accumulated headlong course 
We cali Duero. Thus might these enforoe 

£ach his own claim to stand the noblest knight, 
If braye Niebla came not with his blaze 
Of glory to eclipse their humbler praise. 

Too much honor is not to be claimed for such poetry ; 
but there is little in Juan de Mena's works equal to this 
specimen, which has at least the merit of being free from 
the pedantry and conceits that disfigure most of his 
writings. 

Such as it was, however, the Labyrinth received great 
admiration from the court of John the Second, and, above 
all, from the king himself, whose physician, we are told, 

^ Crónica de D. Joan él Segando, Año '^ lo* Que lo cercan por el derredor, 

1436. c. S. Mena, Treuclentaa, Con. 160- Pne«to qne füessen magníflcoi hombree, 

. go I'Oe títulos todoa de todoi aua nombres, 

£1 nombre lea cubre de aquel au aefior i 

A«««i ««- «» 1. k.*». n.«iAo «>«*.^» Q"« *<^o" ^o* l»«cho" que »on de valor 

Aquel que en la bwca parece aentado. p^ ,^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 

Veatldo, en engaño de la. b«ya. onda.. q„^^^^ .e juntan y van de con.uno. 

En agua, cruelea, ya mas que no honda^ p.^'^^^ ^j J^^^ ¿^^^^ ^j ^ 

Con mucha gran gente en la mar anegado, 

£a el valiente, no bien fortunado, Arlanza, Hauerga, y aun Carrion, 
Muy virtuoao, perínclito Conde Ooran de nombre de rioa ; empero 

De Niebla, que todoa aabei. bien adonde Deapuea de juntados llamamoa loa Duero t 

IM6 fin al dia del cnrao hadado. Hacemoa de muchoa una relación. 

80 
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wrote to the poet : " Your polished and erudite work, 
called ' The Second Order of Mercury/ hath much pleased 
itacourtiy ^^^ Majestj, who cavries it with him when he 
soccess. joumeys about, or goes a-hunting."** And 
again : " The end of the ' third circle ' pleased the king 
much. I read it to his Majesty^ who keeps it on his table 
with his prayer-book, and takes it up often." " Indeed, 
the whole poem was, it seems, submitted to the king, 
piece by piece, as it was composed ; and we are told that, 
in one instance, at least, it received a royal correction, 
which still stands unaltered.* His Majesty even advised 
that it should be extended from three hundred stanzas to 
three hundred and sixty-five, though for no better reason 
than to make theii: number correspond exactly with that • 
of the days in the year; and the twenty-four stanzas 
commonly printed at the end of it are supposed to have 
been an attempt to fulfil the monarch's command. But, 
whether this be so or not, nobody now wishes the poem 
to be longer than it is.^ 

M Cibdareal, Epist XX. notice hereaUter, sucb as the second and 

» Ibid., Epist. XLIX. third parta of Lebrixa's " Triaca del Alma,'* 

w Ibid., Epist. XX. 1615 ; Juan de Padilla's "Eetablo and Triutt- 

67Theyfir8t appeared in 1517, and are fos,"1518,and,themo8teztravagantofthem 

printed separately in the Cancionero Oen- all, Tanco de Frexenal's poems on Charles 

eral of 1573 *, but do not appear at all in Y. in 1547. But two or three, suggested by 

the edition of the Works of the poet in Don Pascual, rather belong here. They 

1566, and were not commented upon by are (1) Hernán Tasque de Tapia, who, in 

Hernán Nuñez. It is, indeed, doubtful 1497, published, in an hundred and flfty- 

whether they were really written by Juan two coplas, like Juan de Mena's, an ac- 

de Mena. If they were, they mnst proba- count of the Fiesta» that were held at 

bly haye been produced after the king's Santander and elsewhere, on the arrival of 

death, for they are fíEír from belng flattering Margaret of Flanders, daughter of the Em- 

to him. On this aooount I am disposed peror Maximilian. (2.) Biego Guillen de 

to think tíiey are not genutne ■, for the Avila, whose Panegírico of Queen Isa- 

poet seems to have permitted his great bella, and a somewhat similar poem on the 

eulogies of the king and of the Constable well-known Alonso Carillo, Archbishop of 

to stand after Uie death of both of them. Toledo, were published at Bome, in 1500, 

Juan de Mena also translated into where their author lived. And (3) Al- 

affected prose, full of Latinisms, a para- fonso Fernandez, who wrote a long chron- 

phrase, by Ausonius, of the IVth century, icling poem in honor of Oenzalyo of Cor- 

of a part of the Iliad, which was pub- dora, and the conquest of Naples, entitled 

U8hedin4to,atyalladoUd, 1519, in about ff. Partenopea, published at Rome in 1516, 

47. Oayangos, Spanish translation of this after the death of its author, who «prat 

History, Tom. I. p. 547. there the last years of his. Ufe. But neither 

As Don Pascual de Gayangos has well of these poems has any valué, I think, 

observed, in the translation just referred to exoept to mark the struggle that was go- 

(Tom. XI. p. 458), traces of the school of ing on to maintain the oíd style of poetry 

Juan de Mena can be found as low as the in coplas de arte mayor after the manner 

sizteenth century. Some of these I shall of Juan de Mena. 



CHAPTER XX. 

• 

FROGRESS OF THE CASTILIAN LANOUAGE. — POETS OF THE TIME OF JOHN 

THE SBCOND. VILLAS ANDINO. FRANCISCO IMPERIAL. BAENA. 

rodríguez DEL PADRÓN. PROSE WRITERS. — CIBDAREAL AND FER-' 

NAN PÉREZ DE GUZMAN. 

In one point of view, all the works of Juan de Mena 
are of consequence. They mark the progresa of the Cas- 
tilian language, which, in his hands, advanced progressof 
more than it had for a long period before. From ^^ ^^í}' 
the time of Alfonso the Wise, nearly two centn- p**«®- 
ríes had elapsed, in which, though this fortúnate dialect had 
almost completely asserted its supremacy over its rivals, 
and by the forcé of political circumstances had been spread 
through a large part of Spain, still, little had been done to 
enrich, and nothing to raise or purify it. The grave and 
stately tone of the '' Partidas '' and the " General Chron- 
icle'' had not again been reached ; the lighter air of the 
" Conde Lucanor '' had not been attempted. Indeed, such 
wild and troubled times as those of Peter the Cruel and 
the three monarchs who had foUowed him on the throne 
permitted men to think of little except their personal safety 
and their immediate well-being. • 

But now, in the reign of John the Second, though the 
affairs of the country were hardly more composed, they 
had taken the character rather of feuds between the great 
nobles than of wars with the throne ; while, at the same 
time, knowledge and literary culture, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, were not only held in honor, but had become 
a courtly fashion. Style, therefore, began to be regarded 
as a matter of consequence, and the choice of words, as 
the first step towards elevating and improving it, was 
attempted by those who wished to enjoy the favor of the 

(351) 
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highest class, that then gave its tone alike to letters and 
to manners. But a serious obstacle was at once found to 
such a choice of phraseology as was demanded. The 
language of Castile had, from the first, been dignified and 
picturesque, butit had never been rich. Juan de Mena, 
therefore, looked round to see how he could enlarge his 
poetical vocabulary ; and if he had adopted means more 
discreet, or sho\^« more judgment in the use of those to 
which he resorted, he might almost have modelled the 
Spanish into such forms as he chose. 

As it was, he rendered it good service. He took boldly 
such words as he thought suitable to his purpose, where 
Juan de Me- evoF ho fouud them ; chiefly from the Latín, but 
ment^°o^S¿ sometímes from other languages.^ Unhappily, he 
i»»«^^e. exercised no proper skill in the selectíon. Some 
of the many he adopted were low and trivial, and his ex- 
ample failed to give them dignity ; others were not better 
than those for which they were substituted, and so were 
not afterwards used ; and yet others were quite too for- 
eign in their structure and sound to strike root where they 
should never have been transplanted. Much, therefore, 
of what Juan de Mena did in this respect was unsuccess- 
ful. But there is no doubt that the language of Spanish 
poetry was strengthened and its versification ennobled by 
his efforts, and that the example he set, foUowed, as it 
was, by Lucena, Diego de San Pedro, Garci Sánchez de 
Badajos, the Manriques, and others, laid the true founda- 

1 Thu0 Ji^ Talenclan w ProvenQal for we haré cu%r for heart^ tienta for heady 

hijo, in the "Trescientas," Copla 37, flnd etc.; in Berceo, we have asemblarj to 

trinquete for foreacdlj in Copla 166, may meet ; sopear, toaup, etc. (See DonQuix 

serve aa specimens. Lope de Vega (Obras ote, ed. Olemencin, 1836, Tom. IV. p. 66.) 

Sueltas, Tom. IV. p. 474) complains of Juan If; therefore, we find a few French words in 

de Mena's Latinisms, which are indeed very Juan de Mena that are no longer used, 

awkward and abundant, and cites the fol- like «oíire, which lie rnakes a dissyllable 

lowing Une : guttural to rhyme with viage in Copla 167, 

El amor ei fleto, raniloco. pigro. '^e may presume he tound them already in 

I do not remember it ; but it is as bad as *^® language, from which they have sinoe 

some of the worst verses of the same sort ^^^ dropped. But Juan de Mena was, in 

for which Ronsard has been ridiculed. It *^ respects, too bold •, and, as the leamed 

should be observed, however, that, in the Sarmiento says of him in a manuscript 

earllest periods of the Caatilian language, ^^^^ ^ possess, "Many of his words ara 

there was a greater connection with the ^^^ ^ ^^ Castilian, and were never used 

French than there was in the time of Juan «***»«' ^®^o" ^^ *^« <>' ^^^ **•" 
de Mena. Thus, in the " Poem of the Cid," 
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tions for the greater and more judicious enlargement of 
the whole Castilian vocabulary in the age that followed. 

Another poet, who, in the reign of John the Second, 
enjoyed a reputation which has faded away much more 
than that of Juan de Mena, is Alfonso Alvarez 
de Villasandino, sometimes called De lUescas. varee de vu- 
His earliest verses seem to have been written in *° ^^' 
the time of Henry II. ; but others fall within the reigns of 
Henry the Third and John the Second. A few of them 
are addressed to this last monarch, and many more to his 
queen, to the Constable, to the Infante Don Ferdinand, 
aftíírwards King of Aragón, and to other distinguished 
personages of the time. From different parts of them, 
we learn that their author was a soldier and a courtier ; 
that he was married twice, and repented heartily of his 
second match ; and that he was generally poor, and often 
sent bold solicitations to everybody, from the king down- 
wards, asking for places, for money, and even for clothes. 

As a poet, his merits are small. He speaks of Dante, 
but gives no proof of familiarity with Itahan literature. 
In fact, his verses are rather in the.Proven9al forms, though 
their courtly tone and personal claims predomínate to such 
a degree as to prevent anything else from being gj^jg ^f his 
distinctly heard. Puns, conceits, and quibbles, vo^trj. 
to please the taste of his great friends, are intruded every- 
where ; yet perhaps he gained his chief favor by his versi- 
fication, which is sometimes uncommonly easy and flowing, 
and by his rhymes, which are singularly abundant, and 
almost uniformly exact.^ 

At any rate, he was much regarded by his contempo- 
raríes. The Marquis of Santillana speaks of him as one 
of the leading poets of his age, and says that he wrote a 
great number of songs and other short poems, or decires, 

s Acooanta of YÜlasandino are found in Their number is, I think, two hundred and 

Antonio, Bib. Vetos, ed. Bayer, Tom. II. forty-ihree. The best aocount of him is in 

p. 8-11 •, and Sánchez, Poesías Anteriores, the notes to that Cancionero (pp. 640, sqq.), 

Tom. I. pp. 200, etc. Some of his poems where are added a few^ more of his pocms •, 

are in the Academy^s edition of the Chron- the limita within which all his known 

icies of Ayala, Tom. II. pp. 604, 615, 621, works were written being, according to the 

626, 646 j but the mass of his works is to estimate there made, 1374 and 1423. 
be fouod in the Cancionero of Baenik, 1861. 
30» 
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which were well liked and widely spread.' It is not re- 
markable, therefore, when Baena, for the amusement of 
John the Second and his court, made the collection of 
Hia courüy poetrj wMch now pasees under his ñame, that 
•uccess. ]^Q fiíied much of it with verses by Villasandino, 
who is declared by the courtly scribe to be "the light, 
and mirror, and crown, and monarch, of all the poets that, 
till that time, had lived in Spain." Butthe poems Baena 
admired are almost all of them so short and so personal, 
that they were soon forgotten, with the circumstances that 
gave them birth. Several are curious, because they were 
written to be used by persons of distinction in the staie, 
such as the Adelantado Manrique, the Count de Buelna, 
and the Great Constable, all of whom were among Villa- 
sandino 's admirers, and employed him to write verses 
which pafesed afterwards under their own ñames, Of one 
short poem, a Hymn to the Madonna, the author himself 
thought so well, that he often said it would surely clear 
him, in the other world, from the power of the Arch- 
enemy.* 

Francisco Imperial, bom in Genoa, but in fact a Span- 
iard, whose home was at Seville, is also among the poets 
who were favored at this.period, and who belonged to the 
same artificial school with Villasandino. The principal of 
Pranciflco im- ^^^ louger poems is on the birth of King John, 
periaL i^ 1406, and most of the others are on subjects 

connected, like this, with transient interests. One, how- 
ever, from its tone and singular subject, is still interesting. 
It is on the fate of a lady, who, having been taken among 
the spoils of a great victory in the far East, by Tamer- 

> Sánchez, Tom. I. p. be A U que me llu revir 

4 The Hymn in questfon is in Castro, Tom. Coldo» desque la vi, etc. 

I. p. 269 ; but, as a specimen of Yillasandi- But, as the editor of the Chr<miclc says 

no's easiest manner, I prefer the foUowing (Madrid, 1T82, 4to, p. 223), " They are verses 

Terses, which he wrote for Connt Pero Niño, that might be attributed to any other gal- 

to be given to the Lady Beatrice, of whom, as lant or any other tedy, so that it secms as 

was noticed when speaking of his Chronicle, if Villasandino prepared snch couplets to 

the Count was enamored : be given to the first person that should 

La que siempre obeded, ask for them j " — words cited here, because 

E obedezco todavia, • ¿hey apply to a great deal of the poetry of 

Mal pecado, solo un dia ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^^ jj ^j^j^j^ ^^^jg ^^^n in 

Non se le membra de mi. ^■. ■.j, ^ i j « 

Pg^l the coldest commonplaces, and some of 

Men tempo en servir which was used, no doubt, as this was. 
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lañe, was sent by him as a present to Henry the Third 
of Castilé ; and it must be admitted that the Genoese 
touches the peculiar misfortune of her condition with 
poetical tenderness.\ 

Of the remaining poets who were more or less valued 
in Spain, in the middle of the fifteenth century, it is not 
necessary to speak. at all. Most of them are now known 
only to antiquarían curiosity. Of by far the greater part 
very little remailis ; and in most cases it is uncertain 
whether the persons whose ñames the poems bear were 
their real authors or not. Juan Alfonso de Baena, the 
editor of the collection in which most of them „ , ^ ,^ 

Poets of the 

are found, wrote a good deal,^ and so did Fer- time of John 
rant Manuel de Lando/ Juan Kodriguez del 
Padrón/ Pedro Velez de Guevara, and Gerena and Cala- 
vera.® Probably, however, nothing remains of the infe- 



B The notioes of Francisco Imperial are in 
Banches (Tom. I. pp. Ix., 206, etc.)} in Ar- 
gote de MoIina»8 " Nobleza del Andaluzia " 
^1588, ff. 244, 260)-, and in his Discourse 
prefixed to the « Vida del Gran Tamorlan " 
(Madrid, 1782, 4to; p. 3). His poems are 
in Castro, Tom. I. pp. 296, 301, etc., and in 
the Cancionero of Baena, 1851. He speaks 
of Dante, and gives other indications of his 
knowledge of Italian, snch as might be ex- 
pected from a uative of Genoa; but not one 
of his poems is in the Italian manner, ñor 
does he show any disposition to introduce 
that manner into Spanish poetry. His alle- 
gorical poem on the Seven Virtues (No. 250) 
is the nearest approach to it ; but, thoagh 
he refers to Dante in it, and eren cites him, 
the m%nner — the form — is not Italian. 

« Castro, Tom. I. pp. 319-330, etc. 

7 Ferrant Mannel de Lando is noted as a 
page of John II. in Argote de Molina's 
*' Sucesión de los Manueles," prefixed to 
the " Conde Lucanor," 1575 ; and his poems 
are said to have been ** agradables para 
aquel siglo." Thirty-one of them are in the 
Cancionero of Baena, 1851. When he died 
is uncertain, but he seems to have been an 
oíd man in 1414. Baena, p. 651. 

8 That is, if the Juan Rodrigues del Pa- 
drón, whose poems occur in Baena (Canci- 
onero, p. 506), and in the manuscript Can- 
donero called Estuñiga's (f. 18), be the 
same, as he is commonly supposed to be, 



with the Juan Rodríguez del Padrón of the 
" Cancionero General," 1573 (ff. 121-124 
and elsewhere). But of this I entertain 
doubts. The Marquis Pidal, howeyer, 
considers them to be one and the same 
person ; and a pleasant mystification, first 
published by him in 1839, of the supposed 
loye adventures of Rodrigues del Padrón, 
then represented by him as an Aragonese 
nobleman, with the Queen of Henry IV., 
may be found in Note CCLIII. to the Can- 
cionero of Baena. But he admits, in the 
same note, 1851, that Rodríguez del Padrón, 
or Rodríguez de la Cámara, as he was 
often called, was not a nobleman of Aragón, 
attached to the court of Henry IV., but a 
(Malician, attached to the person of Don 
Pedro de Cervantes, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Seville, in the time of John II., with no 
proof that he lived into the reign of Henry 
IV. The queen of Henry IV. referred to 
is the same of whom Mariana, with a true 
Castilian feeling, thinks it becoming to re- 
cord (Lib. XXin. c. 5) that, having danced 
with the French ambassador in 1463, on 
his arríyal at court, that personage gal« 
lantly yowed he would never dance again. 
She was yery attracüve, and Mariana, a 
little ftirther on (cap. 11), tells as bad a 
story of her as the one the Marquis Pidal 
inyented. 
9 Sánchez, Tom. I. pp. 109, 207, 208. 
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rior authors more interesting than a Vision composed by 
Diego de Castillo, the chronicler, on the death of Alfonso 
the Fifth of Aragón/® and a sketch of the life and charac- 
ler of Henry the Third of Castile, g^ven in the person of 
the monarch himself, by Pero Ferrus ; " — poems which 
remind us strongly of the similar sketches found in the 
oíd English " Mirror for Magistrates." 

But, while verse was so much cultivated, prose, though 
less regarded and not coming properly into the fashionable 
literature of the age, made some progress. We turn, 
__ ., therefore, now to two writers who flourished in 

Prose wnters . « t , ^ m 

of the time of the rcign of John the Second, and who seem to 
furnish, with the conteraporary chronicles and 
other similar works already noticed, the true character of 
the better prose literature of their time. 

The first of them is Fernán Gómez de Cibdareal, who, 
if there ever were such a person, was the king's phy- 
jernan Go- ^^^^^^» ^^^» ^^ some respocts, his confidential 
mez deCib- and familiar friend. He was born, according^ 
to the Letters that pass under his ñame, about 
1386," and, though not of a distinguished family, had for 
his godfather Pedro López de Ayala, the great chronicler 
and chancellor of Castile. When he was not yet four- 
aud-twenty years oíd, John the Second being still a child, 
Cibdareal entered the royal service, and remained attached 
to the king's person till the death of his master, when we 
lose sight of him altogether. During this long period of 
above forty years, he maintained a correspondence, to 
which we have already alluded more than once, With 
many of the principal persons in the state : with the king 

w It is publlshed by Ochoa, in the same his birth is there placed aboat 1388, though 
▼olume with the inedited poems of the he himself (Ep. 105) says he was sixty- 
Marquis of SantiUana, where it is followed eight years oíd in 1454, which gires 1886 
by poems of Suero de Ribera (who occurs as the true date. But we know absolutely 
alBo in Baena's Cancionero, and that of nothing of him beyond what we find in the 
Estuñiga), Juan de Dueñas (who occurs letters that pass under his ñame. The 
in Estuñiga's), and one or two otheri of no Noticia prefixed to the edition referred to 
valué, — all of the age of John n. was — as we are told in the Prefiíce to 
11 Castro, Tom. I. pp. 810-312. the Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna (Madrid 
13 The best life of Cibdareal is prefixed 1784, 4to) — prepared by Llaguno Ami- 
to his Letters (Madrid, ed. 1775, 4to). But rola. 
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himself, with several of the archbishops and bishops, and 
with a considerable number of noblemen and men of let- 
ters, among the last of whom were Alfonso de Cartagena 
and Juan de Mena. A part of this correspondence, 
amounting to one hundred and five letters, Hiacorrespond- 
written between 1426 and 1454, has been pub- ®°^*- 
lished, in two editions ; the first claiming to be of 1499, 
and the last prepared in 17t5, with some care, by Ami- 
rola, the Secretary of the Spanish Academy of History. 
Most of the subjects discussed by the honest physician 
and courtier in these letters are still interesting ; and 
some of them, like the death of the Constable, which he 
describes minutely to the Archbishop of Toledo, are im- 
portant, if they can be trusted as genuine. In almost 
all he wrote, he shows the good-nature and good sense 
which preserved for him the favor of leading persons in 
the opposite factions of the time, and which, though he 
belonged to the party of the Constable, yet prevented 
him from being blind to that great man's faults, or becom- 
ing involved in his fate. The tone of the correspondence 
is simple and natural, always quite Castilian, and some- 
times very amusing ; as, for instance, when he is repeat- 
ing court gossip to the Grand Justiciary of Castile, or 
telling stories to Juan de Mena. But a very interesting 
letter to the Bishop of Orense, containing an account of 
John the Second's death, will perhaps give a better idea 
of its author's general spirít and manner, and, at the same 
time, exhibit somewhat of his personal character. 

" I foresee very plainly," he says to the Bishop, " that 
you will read with tears this letter, which I write to you 
in anguish. We are both become orphans ; and so has 
all Spain. For the good and noble and just 
King John, our sovereign lord, is dead. And of the death 
I, miserable» man that I am, — who was not yet 
twenty-four years oíd when I entered his service with the 
Bachelor Arrevalo, and have, till I am now sixty-eight, 
lived in his palace, or, I might almost say, in his bed- 
chamber and next his bed, always in his confidence, and 
yet never thinking of myself, — I should now have but 
a poor pensión of thirty thousand maravedís for my long 
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service, if, just at his death, he had not ordered the gov- 
emment of Cibdareal to be given to my son, who I pray 
may be happier than his father has been. But, in truth, 
I had always thought to die before his Highness ; whereas 
he died in my presence, on the eve of Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen, a blessed saint, whom he greatly resembled in ser- 
ró wing over his sins. It was a sharp fever that destroyed 
him. He was much wearied with travelling about hither 
and thither ; and he had always the death of Don Alvaro 
de Luna before him, grieving about it secretly, and seeing 
that the nobles were never the more quiet for it, but, on 
the contrary, that the King of Navarro had persuaded the 
King of Portugal to think he had grounds of complaint 
conceming the wars in Barbary, and that the king had 
answered him with a crafty letter. AU this wore his 
heart out. And so, travelling along from Avila to Me- 
dina, a paroxysm carne upon him with a sharp fever, that 
seemed at fírst as if it would kill him straightway. And 
the Prior of Guadalupe sent directly for Prince Henry ; 
for he was afraid some of the nobles w^ld gather for 
the Infante Don Alfonso; but it pleased God that the 
king recovered his faculties by means of a medicine I 
gave him. And so he went on to Valladolid ; but, as 
soon as he entered the city, he was struck with death, 
as I said before the Bachelor Frías, who held it to be a 
small matter, and before the Bachelor Beteta, who held 

what I said to be an idle tale The consolation that 

remains to me is that he died like a Christian king, 
faithful and loyal to his Maker. Three hours before he 
gave up the ghost, he said to me : ' Bachelor Cibdareal, 
I ought to have been bom the son of a tradesman, and 
then I should have been a friar of Abrojo, and not a King 
of Castile.' And then he asked pardon of all about him, 
if he had done them any wrong ; and bade me ask it for 
him of those of whom he could not ask it himself. I 
followed him to his grave in Saint Paul's, and then carne 
to this lonely room in the suburbs ; for I am now so 
weary of life that I do not think it will be a difficult mat- 
ter to loosen me from it, much as men commonly fear 
death. Two days ago I went to see the queen ; but I 
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found the palace from the top to the bottom so empty, 
that the house of the Admiral and that of Count Bene- 
vente are better served. King Henry keeps all King 
John's servantsj but I am too oíd to begin to follow 
another master about, and, if God bo pleases, I shall 
go to Cibdareal with my son, where I hope the king will 
give me enough to die upon." This is the last we hear 
of the sorrowing oíd man, who probably died soon after 
the date of this letter, which seems to have been written 
in July, 1464.^ 

The other person who was most successful as a prose 
writer in the age of John the Second was Fernán Pérez 
de Guzman, — like many distinguished Spaniards, pemanPere» 
a soldier and a man of letters, belonging to the **« ««mían- 
high - aristocracy of the country, and occupied in ^its 
aifairs. His mother was sister to the great Chancellor 
Ayala, and his father was a brother of the Marquis of 
Santillana, so that his connections were as proud and 
noble as the monarchy could afford ; while, on the other 
hand, Garcilasso de la Vega being one of his lineal 
descendants, we may add that his honors were reflected 
back from succeeding generations as brightly as he re- 
ceived them. 

He was bom about the year 1400, and was bred a 
knight. At the battle of the Higueruela, near Granada, 
in 1431, led on by the Bishop of Falencia, — who, as the 
honest Cibdareal says, " fought that day like an armed 
Joshua," — he was so unwise in his courage, that, after 
the fight was over, the king, who had been an eye-witness 
of his indiscretion, caused him to be put under arrest, 
and released him only at the intercession of one of his 
powerful friends." In general, Ferez de Guzman was 
among the opponents of the Constable, as were most of 
his family ; but he does •ot seem to have shown a fac- 
tious or violent spirit, and, after being once unreasonably 
thrown into prison, found his position so false and disa- 
greeable, that he retired from affairs altogether. 

u it íb the laat lefcter in the ooUection. ^* Cibdareal, Epist. 61. Alcántara, Hist. 
See Appendix (C), on the genulneness of de Granada, Tom. m. 1846, pp. 238-239. 
«he whole. 
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Among his more cultivated and intellectual friends was 
the family of Santa María, two of whom, having been 
The Carta- Bíshops of Cartagena, are better known by the 
genas. ñame of the see they filled than they are by their 
own. The oldest of them all was a Jew by birth, — 
Selomo Halevi, — who, in 1390, when he was forty years 
oíd, was baptized as Pablo de Santa María, and rose, sub- 
sequently, by his great learning and forcé of character, to 
some of the'highest places in the Spanish Chupch, of 
which he continued a distinguished ornament till his 
death, in 1435. His brother, Alvar Garcia de Santa 
María, and his three sons, Gonzalo, Alonso, and Pedro, 
the last of whom lived as late as the reign of Perdinand 
and Isabella, were, like the head of the family, marked 
by Jiterary accomplishments, of which the contemporary 
chronicles and collections afford abundant proof, and of 
which, it is evident, the court of John the Second was 
not a little proud. The connection of Pérez de Guzman, 
however, was chiefly with Alonso, long Bishop of Carta- 
gena, who wrote for the use of his friend a religión» 
treatise, and who, when he died, in 1466, was mourned by 
Pérez de Guzman, in a poem comparing the venerable 
Bishop to Séneca and Plato." 

The occupations of Pérez de Guzman, in his retirement 
on his estates at B atrás, where he passed the latter part 

i> The tongestextraotsfrom the Works of ** Partidas ** ct Alfonso the Wiae. His 

thia remarkable family of Jews, and the ** Anacephalaeosis," or summary of the 

best accounts of them, are to be found in reigns of the Rings of Spain, published by 

Oastro, "Biblioteca Española" (Tom. I. Antonio de Nelurga, in 1545, may be found 

235, etc.)} and Amador de los Bios, " Esta- In Andrese Schotti Híspanla Ulustrata, Tom. 

dios sobre los Judios de España " (Madrid, m. Francofurti, 1603, pp. 246-291. A 

1848, 8vo, pp. 830-398, 458, etc.). Hach letter on the Buties of Knights, f^om the 

of their poetry, which is found in the Can- Bishop to the Marquis of Santillana, pub- 

doneros (Generales, is amatory, and is as lished in the works of the Marquis, and 

good as the poetry of those oíd collections dated in 1444, is well worth reading for 

generally is. Two of the treatises of Alón- id^ dignity, boldness, and foroe. The 

80 were printed *, — the ** Oracional," or poetry that passes under the ñame of Car- 

Book of BeYOtion, mentioned in the test tagena in the Cancioneros Generales seems 

as wrltten for Pérez de Guzman, which ap« to have been written chiefly or whoUy by 

peared at Murcia, in 1487, and the " Doc- Pedro, who lived as late as 1480. But it is 

trinal de Cavalleros," which appeared the not easy to settle such qnestions as often 

same year at Burgos. (Diosdado, De Pri- arise about authors in these Cancioneros, 

ma Typographie Hispan, ^tate, Bomae, See the Spanish translation of this History 

1793, 4to, pp. 22, 26, 64.) Both are cari- Tom. I. pp. 554-558. 
ous ; but much of the last is taken from the 
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of his life, and wheré he died, about 14Í0, were suited to 
his own character, and tojihe spirit of his age.** He 
wrote a good deal of poetry, such as was then p ^^p 
fashionable among persons of the class to which rez de ou»- 
he belonged, and his únele, the Marquis of Santil- ™*^* 
lana, admired what he wrote. Some of it may be foubd 
in the coUection of Baena, showing that it was in favor at 
the court of John the Second. Yet more was printed in 
1492, and in the Cancioneros that began to appear a few 
years later ; so that it seems to have been still valued by 
the limited public interested in letters in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But the longest poem he wrote, and perhaps the most 
important, is his '* Praise of the Great Men of Spain,'' 
a kind of chronicle, filling four hundred and nine octave 
Btanzas ; to which should be added a hundred and two 
rhymed Proverbs, jnentioned by the Marquis of Santil- 
lana, but probably prepared later than the coUection made 
by the Marquis himself, for the education of Prince 
Henry. After these, the two poems of Pérez de Guzman 
that make most pretensions from their length are an 
allegory on the Four Cardinal Virtues, in sixty-three 
stanzas, and another on the Seven Deadly Sins and the 
Seven Works of Mercy, in a hundred. The best verses 
he wrote are in his short hymns. But all are forgotten, 
and deserve to be so.*^ 

His prose is much better. Of the part he bore in the 
Chronicle of John the Second notice has already been 
taken. But, at diflFerent times, both before he was en- 
gaged in that work, and afterwards, he was employed on 
another, more original in its character, and of higher 

i> It was probably in the latter part of Thomas Phillips, Middle HiU, Worcester- 

hls life that Gonzalo de Ocaña translated shire, England. The printed poems are 

for hlm — and translated into rlch Gas- found in the " Cancionero General," 1635, 

tillan — the Dialogaes of St. Gregory. K. tt. 28, etc.; in the "Obras de Juan de 

Antonio (Bib. Nov., Tom. I. p. 559) cites an Mena," ed. 1666, at the end ; in Castro, 

ediüon printed In 1532. My copy is 1514, Tom. I. pp. 298, 340-342 *, and at the end 

Toledo, PoUo, llt. goth., so that there must of Ochoa's " Rimas Inéditas de Don Iñigo 

have been two editíons, at least. López de Mendoza," Paris, 1844, 8vo, pp. 

" The manuscript I have used is a copy 269-356. See also Méndez, Typog. Esp., 

from one, apparently of the flfteenth cen- p. 383 ; and Cancionero General, 1578, íf . 

tury, in the magnifloent coUection of Bir 14, 15, 20-22. 
81 
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literary merit. It is called " Genealogies and Portraits," 
and contains, under thirty-four heads, sketches, rather 
Hiaproee. than connected nartatives, of the lives, char- 
?^s^mbíSS-' acters, and familias, of thirty-four of the principal 
"*"• persons of his time, such as Henry the Third, 

John the Second, the Constable Alvaro de Luna, and Don 
Enrique de Villena.^ A part of this genial work seems, 
from intemal evidence, to have been written in 1430, 
while other portions must be dated after 1464 ; but nona 
of it can have been much known tul all the principal 
persons to whom it relates had died, and not, therefore, 
till the reign of Henry the Fourth, in the course of which 
the death of Pérez de Guzman himself must have hap- 
pened. It is manly in its tone, and is occasionally marked 
with vigorous and original thought. Soma of its sketches 
are, indeed, brief and dry, like that of Queen Catherine, 
daughter of John of Gaiínt. But others are long and 
elabórate, like that of the Infante Don Perdinand. Some- 
times he discovers a spirit in advance of his age, such as 
he shows when he defends the newly-converted Jews 
from the cruel suspicions with which they were then 
persecuted. But he oftener discovers a willingness to 
rebuke its vices, as when, discussing the character of 
Gonzalo Nuñez de Guzman, he tums aside írom his 
subject, and says, solemnly, — 

" And no doubt it is a noble thing, and worthy of praise, 
to preserve the memory of jioble families, and of the 
Services they have rendered to their kings and to the 
commonwealth ; but here, in Castile, this is now held of 

M The « Generaciones y Semblanzas »' tion of that Chronlcle of 1779, and with 

flrst appeared in 1512, as a part of a rifa- the " Centón Epistolario," in the edition of 

cimento in Spanish of Giovanni Colonna's Llaguno Amirola, Madrid, 1776, 4to, where 

<*Mare Historiarum," which may have they are preceded by a life of Fernán 

been the work of Pérez de Ouzman. . They Pérez de Guzman, oontaining the litüe we 

begin, in this edition, at Cap. 187, after know of him. The suggestion made in the 

long accounts of Trojans, Greeks, Bomans, Proface to the Chronicle of John II. (1779, 

Fathers of the Church, and others, taken p. xi.), that the two very important chap- 

from Colonna. (Mem. de la Acad. de His- ters at the end of the Generaciones y Sem- 

torla, Tom. VI. pp. 452, 463, note.) The blanzas are not the work of Fernán Peres 

flrst edition of the Generaciones y Sem- de Guzman, is, I think, sufficlently an> 

blanzas separated firom this connection swered by the editor of the Chronicle of 

eopurs at the end of the Chronicle of John Alvaro de Luna, Madrid, 1784, 4to, Pr6- 

l^., I6I7. They are alio foond in fhe edi logo, p. xxiii. 
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small account. And, to say truth, it is really little neces- 
sary ; for now-a-days he is noblest who is richest. Why, 
then, should we look into books to learn what relates to 
famiKes, since we can find their nobility in their posses- 
sions ? Nor is it needful to keep a record of the services 
they render ; for kings now give rewards, not to him who 
serves them most faithfully, nor to him who strives for 
what is most worthy, but to him who most foUows their 
will, and picases them most." ^ 

In this and other passages there is something of the 
tone of a disappointed statesman, perhaps of a disap- 
pointed courtier. But, more frequently, as, for instance, 
when he speaks of the Great Constable, there is an air of 
goo(^faith and justice that does him much honor. Some 
of his portraits, among which we may notice those of 
ViHena and John the Second, are drawn with skill and 
spirít ; and everywhere he writes in that rich, grave, Cas- 
tilian style, with now and then a happy and pointed 
phrase to relieve its dignity, of which we can find no 
earlier example without going quite back to Alfonso the 
Wise and Don Juan Manuel. 

» Generaciones 7 Semblanzas, c. 10. A similar harshness is shown in Chapters 6 
and 80. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FAHILT OF THB MANRIQUES. PEDRO, RODRIGO, GOHEZ, AND JORGE. 

THE C0FLA8 OF THE I.AST. — THS ÜRRBAS. — JUAN DE PADILLA. 

CoNTEHPOBABY wíth áil the anthors we have jiist exam- 
ined, and connected by ties of blood with several oí 
The Mftn. them, was the family of the Manriques, — poets, 
riqu«B. statesmen, and soldiers, — men suited to the age 
in which they lived, and marked with Its strong and 
manly characteristics. They belonged to ene of the 
oldest and noblest races of Castile ; a race beginning with 
the Laras of the bailada and chronicles.^ Pedro, the 
Pedro de f^thor of the fírst two to be noticed, was among 
Manrique, ^he sturdicst oppononts of the Constable Alvaro 
de Luna, and fílled so large a space in the troubles of the 
time that his violent imprisonment, just before he died, 
shook the country to its very foundations. At his death, 
however, in 1440, the injustice he had suffered was so 
strongly felt by all parties that the whole court went 
into mouming for him, and the good Count Haro — the 
same in whose hands the honor and faith of the country 
had been put in pledge, a year before, at Tordesillas — 
came into the king's presence, and, in a solemn scene, 
well described by the chronicler of John the Second, 
obtained for the children of the deceased Manrique a 
confirmation of all the honors and rights of which their 
father had been wrongfully deprived.* 

One of these children was Rodrigo Manrique, Count 
of Paredes, a bold captain, well known by the signal 
advantages he gained for his country over the Moors. 



1 Oeneraciones, etc., c. 11, 15, and 24. 

t Clir6nica de Don Joan el II., Año 1487, c. 4 *, 1438, c. 6 ; 1440, c. 18. 

(864) 
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He was bom in 1416, and his ñame occurs constantly 
in the history of his time ; fbr he was much involved, not 
only in the wars against the common enemy in ^0^,1-0 
Andalusia and Granada, but in the no less Manrique, 
absorbing contests of the factions which then rent Cas- 
tile and all the North. But, notwithstanding the active 
life he led, we are told that he fonnd time for poetry ; and 
one of his songs, by no means without merit, which has 
been preserved to ns, bears witness to it. He died in 
U76.» 

His brother, Gómez Manrique, of whose life we have 
less distinct accounts, but whom we know to have been 
both a soldier and a lover of letters, has left q^j¡^^ 
US more proofs of his poetical studies and talent. Manrique. 
One of his shorter pieces belongs to tjie reign of John 
the Second, and one of more pretensions comes into the 
period of the Catholic sovereigns ;' so that he lived in 
three different reigns.* At the request of Count Benevente, 
he at one time coUected what he had written into a vol- 
ume, which may still be extant, but has never been pub- 
lished.* The longest of his works now known to exist is 
an allegorícal poem of twelve hundred Unes, on the death 
of his únele, the Marquis of Santillana, in which the 
Seven Cardinal Virtues, together with Poetry and Gómez 
Manrique himself, appear, and, with cold formality, moum 
over the great loss their age and country had sustained. 
It was written soon affcer 1458, and sent, with an amus- 
ingly pedantic letter, to his cousin, the Bishop of Cala- 
horra, son of the Marquis of Santillana.® Another poem, 
addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella, which is necessarily 
to be dated as late as the year 14*74, is a little more than 
half as long as the last, but, like that, is allegorical, and 
resorts to the same poor machinery of the Seven Virtues, 
who come this time to give counsel to the Catholic sov- 

» Pulgar, Claros Varones, Tlt 13. Can- ister and £avorite. Alcántara, Hist de 

cionero General, 1573, f. 183. Mariana, Granada, Tom. III. 1845, pp. 255, sqq. 

Hist., Lib. XXIV. c. 14. He began to * The poetry of Gomes Manrique is in 

distinguish himself in 1434, and was not the Cancionero Genersl, 1573, ff. 57-77, 

only the first who openly opposed the and 243. 

power of Alvaro de Luna, but was active & Adiciones á Pulgar, ed. 1776, p. 280. 

In the final overthrow of that great min- * Ibid., p. 223. 
81» 
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ereigns on the art of govemment. It was originally pre- 
ceded by a prose epistle, and was printed in 1482, so that 
it is among the earliest books that carne from the Spanish 
press/ 

These two somewhat long poems, with a few that are 
much shorter, — the best of which is on the bad govem- 
ment of a town where he lived, — fill up the list of what 
remain to ns of their author's works. They are found in 
the Cancioneros printed from time to time during the six- 
teenth century, and thus bear witness to the continuance 
of the regacd in which he was long held. But, except a 
few passages, where he speaks in a natural tone, moved 
by feelings of personal affection, none of his poetry can 
now be read with pleasure ; and, in some instances, the 
Latinisms in which he indulges, misled probably by Juan 
de Mena, render the lines where they occur quite ridic- 
ulous.* 

Jorge Manrique is the last of this chivalrous family 
that comes into the literary history of his country. He 
Jorge Man- ^^ ^^^ son of Rodrigo, Count of Paredes, and 
rique. sccms to havc been a young man of an uncom- 

monly gentle cast of character, yet not without the spirit 
of adventure that belonged to his ancestors, — a poet fdll 
of natural feeling, when the best of those about him were 
almost wholly given to metaphysical conceits, and to what 
was then thought a curious elegance of style. We have, 
indeed, a considerable number of his lighter verses, chiefly 
addressed to the lady of his love, which are not without 
the coloring of his time, and remind us of the poetry on 
similar subjects produced a century later in England, after 
the Italian taste had been introduced at the court of Henry 

7 Mendes, Typog. Esp., p. 266. To these & Such as the word definición for deatk, 

poems, when speaking of Oomes Manrique, and other similar euphnisms. Jor a notice 

should be added, 1, his poetical letter tohis of Oomez Manrique, see Antonio, Bib. Ve- 

uncle, the Marquis of Santillana, asklng for tus, ed. Bayer, Tom. II. p. 842. The poem 

a copy of his works, with the reply of his referred to is in the Cancionero General, 

únele, both of which are in the Cancioneros 1536, and begins, ** Quando Boma conquis- 

Generales ; and 2, some of his smaller tri- taba," f. 40, a. His addition to Juan de 

fies, which occur in a manuscript of the Mena^s '* Siete Pecados" has been alieady 

poems of Alvarez Gato, belonging to the noticed, antCy Ghap. XIX. 
Library of the Academy of History at Mad- 
rid, and numbered 114, — trifles, however, 
which onght to be published. 
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•the Eighth.^ But the principal poem of Manrique the 
. younger is almost entirely free from afíectation. It was 
written on the death of his father, which occurred * 
in 1416, and is in the genuinely oíd Spanish meas- 
ure and manner. It filis about five hundred lines, divided 
into forty-two coplas or stanzas, and is called, with a sim- 
plicity and directness worthy of its own character, " The 
Coplas of Manrique/' as if it needed no inore distinctive 
ñame. 

Ñor does it. . Instead of being a loud exhibition of his 
sorrows, or, what would have been more in the spirit of 
the age, a conceited exhibition of his leaming, it is a sim- 
ple and natural complaint of the mutability of all earthly 
happiness ; the mere overflowing of a heart filled witíi 
despondency at being brought suddenly to feel the worth- 
lessness of what it has most valued and pursued. His 
father occupies hardly half the canvas of the poem, and 
some of the stanzas devoted more directly to him are the 
only portion of it we could wish away. But we every- 
where feel — before its proper subject is announced quite 
as much as afterwards — that its author has just sustained 
some loss, which has crushed his hopes, and brought him 
to look only on the dark and discouraging side of life. In 
the earlier stanzas he seems to be in the first moments 
of his great affliction, when he does not trust himself to 
speak out concerning its cause ; when his mind, still brood- 
ing in solitude over his sorrows, does not even look 
round for consolation. He says, in his grief, 

Our lives are rivers, gliding firee 
To that un&thomed, boundless sea, 

The silent grave ; 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 

In one dark wave. 
Thither the mighty torrente stray, 
Thither the brook pursu^ its way. 

And tinkling rill. 

• These poema, some of them too free for ff. 131-139, 176, 180, 187, 189, 221, 243, 245. 

ihe notiona of his Churoh, are in the Can- A few are also in the ** Cancionero de Bnr- 

oioneros Generales -, for example, inthatof las," 1619. 
1635, fL 72-76, etc., and in that of 1673, at 
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There all are eqnal. Side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
^ Lie calm and stilL 

The same tone is heard, though somewhat Boftened^ 
when he touches on the days of his jouth and of the court 
of John tiie Second^ already passed away ; and it is felt 
the more deeply^ because the festivo scenes he describes 
come into such* strong contrast with the dark and solemn 
thoughts to which they lead him. In this respect his 
verses fall upon our hearts like the sound of a heavy bell, 
struck by a light and gentle hand, which continúes long 
afterwards to give forth tones that grow sadder and more 
eolemn, till at last they come to as like a wailing for those 
we have ourselves loved and lost. But gradually the 
movement changos. Afber his father's death is distinctly 
announced^ his tone becomes religious and submissive. 
The light of a blessed futuro breaks upon his reconciled 
spirit ; and then the whole ends like a mild and radiant 
sunset; as the noble oíd warrior sinks peacefuUy to his 
rest, surrounded by his children and rejoicing in his re- 



10 The Unes on the court of John IL are A similar tone is the foondation of the Mar- 

among the most beantiful in the poem : quia of Suitillana'B ^ Pregunta de nobles ** 

Where is the Klnf , Don Juan f whece (^- ^^^ ^844, pp. 5Í41-244), and may 

Each Toyal prince and noble heir bave giyen the hint to the passage cited 

Of Aragón P firom Bianrique, who oan hardly have been 

mere are the conrtly gallantrie. ? ignorant of the Marquis' poetry. The fol- 

The deeda of love and high empiiae, i°„í„„ «♦««.« i<. i« ««;«* 

Inbattledone? lowing stanaa is in point : 

Toumey and jouat, that channed the eye, Pregunto que ftie del fijo de Aurora. 

And acarf, and goigeoua panoply, AchlleB, UUxea, Ayax Talamon, 

And nodding plume, — pj^^^ Diomedea, y Agamemnon ? 

What were they but a pageant scene ? q^^ f^^ ¿e aquestos, 6 do son agoia ? 

What but the garlands, gay and green, q q„|en k» rebata en poca de hora, 

That deck the tomb ? q^q no Teemos deDos sinon la su fkma ? 

Where are the high-bom dames, and whero ' <> q«»e*» «" ««^«"t® I"» t"®^* los Uama ? 

Thelr gay attire, and jewelled hair. O qual es su curso que nunca UK^ora P 

And odors sweet ? Both may be compared with a passage in 

Where are the genüe knlghts,ttiat carne the verses on Bdward IV. attributed to Skel- 

To kneel, and breathe loye's ardent flame, . , , a t *x,^ u-ut^^.. *v« -iwr.n.t. 

Low at their ffaet ? ton, and found in the "Mirror for Magis- 

Where is the song of the Troubadour ? trates »» (London, 1816, 4to, Tom. II. p. 246), 

Where are the lute and gay tambour, In which that prince is made to say, as if 

They loved of yore ? speaklnft firom his grave, — 

Where is the mazy dance of oíd, • ^ ,» • 

The flowing robes Inwrought with gold, " Where is now my conquest and victory ? 

The dancers wore ? Where Is my riches and royaU array ? 

__ , . ,,1.1. í Where be my coursers and roy horses hye ? 

These two stanzas, as weU as the one in where is my myrth, my solace, and myplay?- 
the tezt, are from Mr. H. W. LongfeUow's 

beautiful translation of the CopUts, first Indeed, the tbree poems are not unlike in 

printed, Boston, 1833, 12mo, and often since. their tone, though, of course, the oíd Engliah 
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No earlier poem in the Spanish language, if we except, 
perhaps, some of the early ballads, is to be compared with 
the Coplas of Manrique for depth and tmth of feeling ; 
and few of any subsequent period have reached the beauty 
or power of its best portions. Its versification, too, is 
excellent ; firee and flowing, with occasionally an antique 
aii: and tum, that are tnie to the character of the age that 
pxoduced it, and increase its picturesqueness and effect. 
But its great charm is to be sought in a beautifvil simplic- 
ity, which, belonging to no age, is the seal of genius in 
aU. 

The Coplas, as might be anticipated, produced a strong 
impression from the fir^. They wer.e printed in 1492, 
within sixteen years after they were written, and are found 
in several of the oíd coUections a little later. Sepárate 
editions foUowed. One, with a very dull and moralizing 
prose commentary by Luis de Aranda, was pub- 
lished in 1552. Another, with a poetical gloss in ríes on th© 
the measure of the original, by Luis Pérez, ap- ^^**' 
peared in 1561 ; yet another, by Kodrigo de Valdepeñas, 
in 1588 ; and another, by Gregorio Silvestre, in 1589 ; — 
all of which were reprinted more than once, and the «first 
two many times. But in this way the modest Coplas 
became so burthened and obscured, that they almost dis- 
appeai-ed from popular circulation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Later, however, they shook off the useless incum- 
brance, and, from the beginning of the seventeenth, have 
been reprinted separately, — offcen in the fashion of the 
oíd ballads, — and so have vindicated for themselves that 
place among the most cherished portions of the eider lit- 
erature of the country to which their merit unquestionably 
entitles them." 

lauréate never heard of Manrique, and 1402, 1494, and IfiOl, see Méndez, Typog. 

never imagined anything half so good as Española, p. 136. I possess ten or twelye 

the Coplas. The Coplas were oflen iml- copies of other editions, one of which waa 

tated } —among the rest, as Lope de Vega printed at Boston, 1833, with Mr. Longfel-^ 

tells US (Obras Sueltas, Madrid, 1777, 4to, low's translaüon. My copies, dated 1574, 

Tom. XI. p. zxix.), by Camoens •, but I do 1688, 1614, 1632, and 1700, aU haré Olosat 

not know the Redondillas of Camoena to in verse. That of Aranda is in folio, 1562, 

wliich he refers. Lope admired the Coplas black letter, and in prose. For nearly two 

▼ery much. He says they should be writ- centuries it has been published as the 

ten in letters of gold. popular ballads are. I have seen such 

u For the earliest editions of the Coplas, copies with dates as far back as 1610 and 
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COPLAS OF JORGE MANRIQUE. 



[PSBIOD I. 



The death of the younger Manrique was not unbecom- 
ing his ancestry and his life. In an ineurrection which 
Death ofJor¿« occurrod in 14T9, he served on the loyal side, 
Manrique. - ^Luá, pushing a skimiish too adventuroTisly, was 
wounded and fell. In his bosom were fonnd some verses, 
still unfinished, on the uncertainty of all human hopes ; 
and more than one oíd bailad records his fate, and appro- 
priately seáis up, with its simple poetry, the chronicle of 
this portiqn, at least, of his time-honored race." 



1632, and possess others printedwlthin the 
laet twenty years. 

At the end of a translation of the ** In- 
ferno " of Dante, made by Pero demandes 
de Villegas, Archdeaoon of Burgos, pub- 
lished at Burgos in 1515, folio, with an 
elabórate commentary, chiefly firom that 
of Landino, — a very rare book, and one 
of considerable merit, — is found, in a few 
copies, a poem on the "Vanity of Lifé,** 
by the translator, which, thougb<not equal 
to tiie Coplas of Manrique, reminds me of 
them. It is called " Aversión del Mundo 
y Conversión á Dios,*' and ir divided, with 
too much formality, into twenty stanzas on 
the oontempt of the world, and twenty in 
honor of a religious life ; but the verses, 
which are in the oíd national manner, are 
very flowing, and their style is that of the 
purest and richest Castilian. It opens 
thua : 



Away, mallgnant, cruel world, 

With sin and sorrow rifó I 
I seek the meeker, wiser way 

That leads to heavenly life. 
Your fktal poiions here we drínk, 

Lured by their savors sweet, 
Though, lurking in our floweiy patli« 

The serpent woundi our feet 

Away with thy deceitfíil mareí, 

Which all toolate I fly 1 — 
I, who, a coward, foUowed thee • 

Till my last years are nigh ; 
Till thy most strange, revolting sini 

Forcé me to tum from thee, 
And drive me forth to sede repose, 

Thy service hard to flee. 

Away with all thy wickedness. 

And all thy heartless toil, 
Where brother, to his brother fabe, 

In treachery seeks for spoill— 
Dead is all charity iñ thee, 

All good in thee is dead t 
I seek a port where from thy storm 

To hide my weaiy head. 



I add the original, for the sake of tí» 
flowing sweetness and power: 

# Quédate, mundo malino, 
Lleno de mal y dolor. 
Que me vo tras el dulzor 
Del bien eterno divino. 
Tu tosigo, tu venino, 
Vevemos azucarado, 
Y la sierpe esta en el prado 
De tu tan fUso camino. 

Quédate con tus engafiot, 
Maguera te dexo tarde, 
Que te segui de cobarde 
Fasta mis postreros afios. 
Mas ya tus males estrafios 
De ti me atañan forzoso, 
Vome a buscar el reposo 
De tus trabajosos daños. 

Quédate con tu maldad. 
Con tu trabigo inhumano. 
Donde el hermano al hermano 
No guarda ft ni verdad. 
Muerta es toda caridad t 
Todo bien en ti es ya muerto s— 
Acqjome pora el puerto, 
Fuyendo tu tempestad. 

After the forty stanzas to which the pre- 
ceding Unes belong, follow two more poema, 
the first entiUed « The Complaint of Faith,»' 
partly by Diego de Burgos and partly by 
Pero Fernandez de Villegas, and the seoond, 
a free translation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, by Qerónimo de Villegas, brother 
of Pero Fernandez, — each poem in about 
seventy or eighty octave stanzas, of arte 
mayor, but neither of them as good as the 
" Vanity of Life.» Gerónimo also trans- 
lated the Sixth Satire of Juvenal into cop- 
la$ de arte mayor^ and publlshed It at 
Valladolid in 1510, in 4to. 

12 Mariana, Hist., Lib. XXIV. c. 19, 
noticing his death, says, " He died in his 
best years," — " en lo m«jor de su edad j ** 
but we do not know how oíd he was. On 
three other occasions, at least, Don Jprge 
i8 mentioned in the great Spaoisb historian 
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Another family that flouríshed in the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and one that continned to be distiaguished 
in that of Charles the Fifth, was marked with similar 
characteristics, serving in high places in the state and in 
the army, and honored for its success in letters. It was 
the family of the Urreas. The first of the ñame who rose to 
eminence was Lope, created Count of Aranda Thefamiiyof 
in 1488 ; the last was Gerónimo de Urrea, who ^^® xjrreas. 
must be noticed hereafter as the translator of Ariosto, and 
as the author of a treatise on Military Honor, which was 
published in 1566. 

Both the sons of the first Oonnt of Aranda, Miguel 
and Pedro, were lovers of letters ; but Pedro only was 
imbued with a poetical spirit beyond that of his age, and 
emancipated from its affectations and foUies. His poems, 
which he published in 1513, are dedicated to pedrodeUr 
his widowed mother, and are partly religious '^• 
and partly secular. Some of them show that he was 
acquainted with the Italian masters. Others are quite 
xmtouched by any but national influences ; and among the 
latter is the folio wing bailad, recording the first love of 
his youth, when a deep distrust of himself seemed to be 
too strong for a passion which was yet evidently one of 
great tendemess : 

In the soft and joyous summer-time, 

When the days stretch out their span, 
It was then my peace was ended all, 

It was then my grie& began. 

When the earth is ciad with springing grass, 

When the trees with flowers are ciad ; 
When the birds are building up their nests, 
* When the nightingale siags sad ;- 

as a personage üuportant in the affairs of It is seldom History goes out of its bloody 

his time ; but on jet a fonrth, — thatof courae to render such atribute to Poetry, 

the death of his üftther, Rodrigo, — the and still more seldom that itdoesit so graoe- 

words of Mariana are so beautiñil and apt, füUy. One oíd bailad on Jorge Manrique 

that I transcribe them in the original. " Su is in Fuentes, Libro de los Quarenta Cantos, 

hijo D. Jorge Manrique, en unas trovas Alcalá, 1587, 12mo, p. 874 j but Wolf re- 

muy elegantes, en que hay virtudes poeti- fers to another and a better one in the 

cas y ricas esmaltes de ingenio, y senten> Cancionero General •, — I suppose the one 

olas graves, a manera de endecha, lloró la at f. 208 b. in the edition of 1673, and No. 

muerte de su padre." Lib. XXIY. c. 14. 968 of Duran's Romancero, 1861. ^ 
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When the siormy sea is hushed and still. 

And the sailors spread their sail ; 
When the rose and lily lift their heads. 

And with fragrance fiU the gale ; 

When, burthened with the ooming heat, 

Men cast their cloaks aside, 
And tnm themselves to the cooling shade, 

From the sultry sun to hide ; 

When no honr like that of night is sweet, 

Save the gentle twilight hour ; — 
In a tempting, gracious time like this, 

I fblt love's earliest power. 

But the lady that then I first beheld 

Is a lady so &ir to see, 
That, of áH who witness her blooming charms, 

None &il8 to bend the knee. 

And her beauty, and all its glory and graoe, 

By 80 many hearts are sought, 
That as many pains and sorrows, I know, 

Must MI to my hapless lot ; — 

A lot that grants me the hope of death 

As my only sure relief, 
And wMle it denles the love I seek, 

Announces the end of my grie£ 

StiU, still, these bitterest sweets of lifb 

I never will ask to forget ; 
For the lover's truest glory is fonnd 

When unshaken his &te is met.^ 



M Cancionero de las Obras de Don Pedro Quando en la nur lONgada 

Manuel de Urrea, Logroño, fol., 1613, apud l&^tnn lo» naveg«lo«6, 

norum Barioribus, Ccesaraugust»," 1794, 

4to, pp. 89-92. Y quando toda la gente, 

Ocupados d^calores, 
Yan aliviando las ropas, 
En el placiente vexano, Y buscando los frescorea t 

D6 son los días mayores. 

Acabaron mis placeres, po gon las m^ores oras 

Comenzaron mis dolores. uu noches y los albores { — 

En este tiempo que digo, 
Quando la tierra da yerva Comenzaron mis amores. 

Y los arboles dan flores, 

Quando aves hacen nidoi De una dama que yo vi, 

^ Y cantan los miseñoreft Dama de tantos primores, 
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The last person who wrote a poem of any considerable 
length, and yet is properly to be included within «the oíd 
school, is one who, by his imitations of Dante, reminds us 
of the beginnings of that school in the days of the Mar- 
quis of Santillana. It is Juan de Padilla, commonly 
called " El Cartuxano," or The Carthusian, because he 
chose thus modestly to conceal hia own ñame, j„^ ¿^ p^ 
and announce himself only as a monk of Santa **^"*- 
María de las Cuevas in Seville." Before he entered into 
that monastery, he wrote a poem, in a hundred and fifty 
coplas, called "The Labyrinth of the Duke of Cádiz," 
.which was prínted in 1493 ; but his two chief works 
were composed afterwards. The first of them is called 
" Ketablo de la Vida de Chrísto," or A Picture of the Life 
of Christ ; a long poem, generally in octave stanzas of 
versos de arte mayor, containing a history of the Saviour's 
life, as given by the Prophets and Evangelists, but inter- 
spersed with prayers, sermons, and exhortations ; all very 
devout and very duU, and all finished, as he tells us, on 
Christmas eve in the yéar 1500. 

The other is entitled " The Twelve Triumphs of the 
Twelve Apostles," which, as we are informed, with the 
same accuracy and in the same way, was completed on 
the 14th of February, 1518 ; again a poem formidable for 



De «QuitM ei oonoeidA tablo." He waa bom in 1468, and died 

De tanto* tiene loores i ^fter 1618. 

Bn gnda por hermosoim ^he convent of Sta. Maria de las Cueva» 

Tiene tantos servidores, is that establishment of the Garthasiaos in 

Quanto yo por desdichado which the remains of Columbas rested 

Tengo penas 7 dolores: jrom 1513 to 1636. (Irving's Columbus, 

^i^rnSÍ.ÍSroS:''** ^-^--^ ^«^S, Svo. Vol. IV. p. 46.) Not- 

withstanding the severity of their <nder, 

Mas nunca olvidaré howeyer, the monks of this monasteiy lived 

Estos amaigos dulzores, j^ g^aj luxury. Navagiero, who visited, 

SSrií ST^a^r ^ ^ 1*26, whUe the lK,nes of Columbus 

were still there, and while Juan de Padilla 

Pedro de Urrea, soon after the publicar was probably alive, says, after a mora 

tioD of this Yolume of poems, 'enterad into ampie descrlption of it than,'in his brief 

pubUc alEurs, and seems to haré tnmed his notes, he commonly gives of anything : Par 

back on letters. In 1616 he waa ambassa- che non li manca cosa alcuna a quella com- 

dor of Verdinand the CathoUo In Rome. pita bellessa che puo avere un loco. Bon 

Argensola, Anales de Aragón. Zaragosa, grado hanno i frati che yivono U á montar 

1630, Fol., Tom. I. p. 18. di U al Paradiso »' (VUggio, 1663, f. 14); — 

^* The monk, however, finds it impossl- remarkable words for a grave oíd states- 

ble to keep his secret, and íáirly lets it out man, and one, too, who came from among 

in a Bort of acrostio at the end of the " Re- the luxurious palacea of Yenice. 
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its length, since it filis above a thousand stanzas of nine 
lines each. It is partly an allegory, but wholly religious 
in its character, and is composed with more care than 
anything else its author wrote. The action passes in the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, through which the poet is suc- 
cessively carried by Saint Paul, who shows him, in each 
of them, first, the marvels of one of the twelve Apostles ; 
next, an opening of one of the twelve raouths of the infer- 
nal regions ; and, lastly, a glimpse of the corresponding 
división of Purgatory. Dante is evidently the model of 
the good monk, however unsuccessful he may be as a fol- 
lower. Indeed, he begins with a direct imitation of the 
opening of the " Divina Commedia," from which, in other 
parts of the poem, phrases and lines are not unfrequently 
borro wed. But he has thrown together what relates to 
earth and heaven, to the infernal regions and to Purga- 
tory, in such an unhappy confusión, and he so mingles 
allegory, mythology, astrology, and known history, that 
his work turns out, at last, a mere succession of wild 
inconsistencies, and vague, unmeaning descriptions. Of 
poetry there is rarely a trace ; but the language, which 
has a decided air of yet eider times about it, is free and 
strong, and the versification, considering the period, is 
uncommonly rich and easy.^ 

16 rpiie (( j)<j^ Triumfos de los Doze Após- There i8 a confeemporary Spanish book, 
tolos " was prlnted entire in London, 1848, with a title something resembling that of 
4to, by Don Miguel del Riego, Canon of the Retablo de la Vida de Christo del Car- 
Oviedo, and brother of the Spanish patxiot tuxano •, — I mean the " Vita Christi Car- 
and martyr of the same ñame. In the tuxano,'* which is a translation of the " Vita 
volume containing the Triumfos, the Canon Christi " oí Ludolphus of Saxony, a Car- 
has giren large extracts from the " Retablo thusian monk who died about 1370, made 
de la Vida de Christo," omitting Cantos into Castilian by Ambrosio Montesino, and 
Vn., Vin., IX., and X. JfoT notíoes of first published at Seville, in 1502. It is, 
Juan de Padilla, see Antonio, Bib. Nov., in fact, a Life of Christ, compiled out of the 
Tom. I. p. 751, and Tom. II. p. 332 *, Men- Evangelists, with ampie commentaries and 
dez, Typog. Esp., p. 103 ■, and Sarmiento, reflections trota the Fathers of the Church, 
Memorias, Sect. 844-847. From the last, — the wholeflllingfour folio rolumes, — and 
it appears that he rose to important eccle- in the versión of Montesino it appears in a 
siastical authority under the crown, as well grave, puré Castilian prose. It was trans- 
as in his own order. The Doze Triumfos was lated by him at the command, he says, of 
first printed in 1521, the Retablo in 1505. Ferdinand and IsabelQu 
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DIEGO DE SAN PEDRO. 

The reign of Henry the Fourth was more favorable to 
the advancement of prose composition than that of Johu 
tbe Second. This we have already seen ^^^^prosewritera 
speaking of the contemporary chronicles, and of time of Hen- 
Perez de Guzman and the author of the " Celes- "^ 
tina." In other cases we observe its advancement in an 
inferior degree ; but, encumbered as they are with more 
or less of the bad taste and pedantry of the time, they 
still deserve notice, because they were so much valued in 
their own age. 

Regarded from this point of view, one of the most 
prominent prose writers of the century was Juan de 
Lucena ; a personage distinguished both as a j^^^^ ¿^ 
prívate counsellor of John the Second, and as i^^cena- 
that monarch's foreign ambassador. We know, however, 
little of his history ; and of his works only one remains 
to US, — if, indeed, he wrote any more. It is a didactic 
prose dialogue " On a Happy Life,'' carried on between 
some of the most eminent persons of the age : the great 
Marquis of Santillana, Juan de Mena, the poet, Alonso 
de Cartagena, the bishop and statesman, and Lucena him- 
self, who acts in part as an umpire in the discussion, 
though the Bishop at last ends it by deciding that true 
happiness consists in loving and serving God. 

The dialogue itself is represented as having passed 
chiefly in a hall of the palace, and in presence of several 
of the nobles of the court ; but it was not written till 
after the death of the Constable, in 1453; that event 

(876) 
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being alluded to in it. It is plainly an imitation of the 
treatise of Boéthius " On the Oonsolation of Philosophy," 
tben a favorite classic ; but it is more spirited and efíect- 
ive than its modcl. It is frequently written in a pointed 
and a dignified style, and parts of it are interesting* 
and striking. Thus, the lament of Santillana over the 
death of bis son is beautiful and touchiug, and so is the 
final summing iip of the triáis and sorrows of this life by 
the Bishop. In the midst of their discussions, there is a 
pleasant description of a coUation with which they were 
refreshed by the Marquis, and which recalls, at once, — 
as it was probably intended to do, — the Greek Symposia 
and the dialogues that record them. Indeed, the allusions 
to antiquity with which it abounds, and the citations of 
ancient authors, which are still more frequent, are almost 
always apt, and often free from the awkwardness and 
pedantry which mark most of the didactic prose of the 
period ; so that, taken together, it may be regarded, not- 
withstanding the use of many strange words, and an 
occasional indulgence in conceits, as one of the most 
remarkable literary monuments of the age from which it 
has come down to us.^ 

To this period, also, we must refer the " Vision Deley- 
table," or Delectable Vision, which we are sure waa 
written as early as 1461, and probably earlieiv Its 
authorwas Alfonso de la Torre, commonly called ''The 

1 My copy is of the flrst edition of ^a- the poet and to the man of the world : 

mora, Centenera, 1483, folio, twenty-three ^ Resta, pues, Señor Marques y ta Joaa 

leaves, double columns, black letter. It de Mena, mi sentencia primera yerdadera, 

begins with these singular words, instead que ninguno en esta vida vive beato, 

of a title-page : " Aqui comenta un tra- Desde Cádiz hasta Ganges si toda la tierra 

tado en estillo breve, en sentencias no solo expiamos [espiamos 7] a ningund mortal 

largo mas hondo y prolixo, el qnal ha contenta su suerte. El caballero entre las 

nombre Tita Beata, hecho y compuesto por puntas se codicia mercader j y el mercader 

el honrado y muy discreto Juan de Lu- cavallero entre las brumas del mar, si los 

cena," etc. There are also editíons of 1499 vientos australes enpreñian las velas. Al 

and 1641, and, I believe, yet another of parir de las lombaí^ desea hallarse el 

1501. (Antonio, Bib. Yetus, ed. Bayer, pastor en el poblado ; en campo el cibda- 

Tom. II. p. 250 ; and Méndez, Typog., p. daño ; fuera religión los de dentro como 

267.) The following short passage — with pepes y dentro querrían estar los de ftiera," 

an allusion to the opening of Juvenal's etc. (fol. xviii. a). The treatise containa 

Tenth Satire, in better taste than is com- many Latiniams and Latín words, after the 

mon in similar works of the same period — abaurd example of Juan de Mena ; but it 

wiU well illustrate its Sbyle. It ia from the also contains many good oíd words that we 

remarks of the Bishop, in reply both to are sorry have become obsolete. 
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Bachelor," who seems to have been a native of the bishopric 
of Burgos, and who was, from 143Í tul the time of 
his death, a member of the College of Saint Alfonso de 
Bartholomew at Salamanca ; a noble institution, ^ ^Q^- 
founded in imitation of that established at Bologna by 
Cardinal Albornoz. It is an allegorical visión, in which 
the author supposes himself to see the Understanding of 
Man in the form of an infant, brought into a world 
full of ignorance and sin, and educated by a succession 
of such figures as Grammar, Logic, Musió, Astrology, 
Truth, Reason, and Nature. He intended it, he says, to 
be a compendium of all human knowledge, especially of 
all that touches moral science and man^s duty, the soul 
and its immortality ; intimating, at the end, that it is a 
bold thing in him to have discussed such subjects in the 
vernacular, and begging the noble Juan de Beamonte, at 
whose request he had undertaken it, not to permit a work 
so slight to be seen by others. 

It shows a good deal of the leaming of its time, and 
still more of the acuteness of the scholastic metaphysics 
then in favor. But it is awkward and uniateresting in 
the general structure of its fiction, and meagre in its 
style and illustrations. This, however, did not prevent it 
from being much read and admired. There is one edition 
of it without date, which probably appeared about 1480, 
showing that the wish of its author to keep it from the 
public was not long respected ; and there were other 
editions in 1489, 1526, and 1538, besides a translation 
into Catalán, printed as early as 1484. But the taste for 
such works passed away in Spain, as it did elsewhere ; 
and the Bachiller de la Torre was soon so completely for- 
gotten, that his Vision was not only published by Domin- 
ico Delphino in Italian, as a work of his own, but was 
translated back into its native Spanish, by Francisco de 
Caceres, a converted Jew, and printed in 1663, under the 
full belief of the translator that it was an original Italian 
work^ till then quite unknown in Spain.* 

s The oldest editioo, which is without Camora, in whioh case it wag priated 

date, seems, fir<»n its type and paper, to about 1480^1483. It begins thus : " Go- 

have c<»ie from the presa ot Centenera at menead tratado llamado Vision Deleitable, 
82* 
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An injustice not unlike the one that occurred to Alfonso de 
la Torre happened to his contemporary, Diego de Almela, 
Diego de Al- and foF some time deprived him of the honor, to 
meia. which he was entitled, of being regarded as the 

author of *' The Valerius of Stories," — a book long popular 
and still interesting. He wrote it after the death of his 
patrón, the wise Bisfiop of Carthagena, who had projected 
such a work himself, and as early as 14Í2 it was sent to 
one of the Manrique family . But, though the letter which 
then accompanied it is still extant, and though, in four 
editions, beginning with that of 148*7, the book is ascribed 
to its true author, yet in the fifth, which appeared in 1541, 
it is announced to be by the well-known Fernán Pérez de 
Guzman ; — a mistake which was discovered and exposed 
by Tamayo de Vargas, in the time of Philip the Third, but 
does not seem to have been generally corrected till the 
work itself was edited anew by Moreno, in 1793. 

The " Valerio " is thrown into the fonn of a discussion 
on Moráis, in which, after a short explanation of the differ- 
„. „ , . ent virtues and vices of men, as they were then 

His Valerio , ^ , , ni.,, . , 

deíasHisto- understood, we have all the illustrations the au- 
"*** thor could collect under each head from the Scrip- 

tures and the history of Spain. It is, therefore, rather a 
series of stories than a regular didactic treatise, and its 
merit consists in the grave, yet simple and pleasing, style 

compuesto i>or Alfonso de la Torre, bachil- Indeed, being addressed to Beamonte, the 
1er, enderezado al muy noble Don Joan de Princeps tutor, it was probably written ear- 
Beamonte, Prior de San Juan en Navarra." lier ; — perhaps during the Prínce's nonage. 
It is not paged, but filis 71 leayes in folio, One of the oíd manuscripts of it says, " It 
double columns, black letter. The little washeld in greatesteein,and, as such, was 
known of the different manuscripts and careíully kept in the chamber of the said 
earlier printed editions of the Vision is to King of Aragón." There is a Ufe of the 
be found in Antonio, Bib. Vetus, ed. Bayer, author in Rezabal y Ugarte, " Biblioteca 
Tom. II. pp. 328, 329, with the note ; Men- de los Autores, que han sido individuos de 
dez, Typog., pp. 100 and 380, with the los seis colegios mayores " (Madrid, 1805, 
Appendiz, p. 402 ; and Castro, Biblioteca 4to, p. 359). The best passage in the Vis- 
Española, Tom. I. pp. 630-635. But it has ion Deleytable is at the end — the address of 
been reprinted in the Biblioteca de Autores Truth to Reason. There tí a poem of Al- 
Españoles, Tom. XXXVI. 1855. The Vis- fonso de la Torre in MS. 7826, in the 
ion was written for the instruction of the National Library, Paris (Ochoa, Manu- 
Prince of Viana, who is spoken of near the scritos, Paris, 1844, 4to, p. 479 *, and the 
end as if still alive ; and since this well- poems of the Bachiller Francisco de la Torre 
known prínce, the son of John, Ring of Na- in the Cancionero, 1573 (fT. 124-127), and 
yarre and Aragón, was born in 1421 and elsewhere, so much talked about in conneo- 
died in 1461, we know the limits between tion with Quevedo, have sometimes been 
which the Vision must have been produced. thought to be his, though the ñames differ. 
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in which they are told, — a style particularly fitted to most 
of them, which are taken from the old national chronicles. 
Originally, it was accompanied by " An Account of Pitched 
Battles ; '' but this, and his Chronicles of Spain, his col- 
lectión of the Miracles of Santiago, and several discus- 
sions of less consequence, are long since forgotten. Al- 
íñela, who enjoyed the favor of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
accompanied those sovereigns to the siege of Granada, 
in 1491, as a chaplain, carrying with him, as was not un- 
common at that time among the higher ecclesiastics, a 
military retinue to serve in the wars.' 

In 1493, another distinguished ecclesiastic, Alonso Ortiz, 
a canon of Toledo, published, in a volume of modérate size, 
two small works which should not be entirely over- . , ^^ 

*' Alonso Ortii. 

looked. The first is a treatise, in twenty-seven 
chapters, addressed, through the queen, Isabella, to her 
daughter, the Princess of Portugal, on the death of that 
princess' husband, fíUed with such consolation as the 
courtly Canon deemed suitable to her bereavement and his 
own dignity. The other is an oration, addressed to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, after the fall of Granada, in 1492, 
rejoicing in that great event, and glorying almost equally 
in the cruel expulsión of all Jews and heretics from Spain. 
Both are written in too rhetorical a style, but neither is 
without merit ; and in the oration there are one or two 
beautiful and even touching passages on the tranquillity 
to be enjoyed in Spain, now that a foreign and hated 
enemy, after a contest of eight centuries, had been ex- 
pelled from its borders, — passages which evidently came 
from the writer's heart, and no doubt found an echo where 
ever his words were heard by Spaniards.* 

* Antonio, Bib. Vetos, ed. Bayer, Tom. II. * The volumo of the learned Alonso Ortiz 

p. 325. MendeSfTypog., p.315. It issin- is a curióos one, printed at Seville, 1493, 

golar that the edition of the "Valerio de folio, 100 leayes. It is noticed by Mendes 

las Historias " printed at Toledo, 1541, folio, (p. 104), and by Antonio (Bib. Noy., Tom. 

as well as one at Seyille, 1542-3, which I. p. 39), who seems to have known nothing 

bears on its title-page the ñame of Fem. aboot its aothor, exceptthathebequeathed 

Peres de Oozman, yet contains, at f. 2, the his library to the üniversity of Salamanca, 

very letter of Almela, dated 1472, which Besides the two treatlses mentioned in 

* leayes no doubt that itawriter is the aothor the text, this yolome contains an ao- 

ofthebook. Some of his minor works are oount of the woond receired by Ferdi- 

still extant in MS. See Spanish Traos. of nand the Catholic, firom the hand of aa 

ttxls History, Tom. I. p. 557. asaassln, at Barcelona, December 7, 1402 } 
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Another of the prose-writérs of the fifteenth century, 
and one that deserves to be mentioned with more respect 
Fernando dd ^*^ either of the last, Í8 Femando del Pulgar. 
Pulgar. He was bom in Madrid, and was educated, as he 
himself tells us, at the court of John the Second. During 
the reign of Henry the Fonrth, he had employments which 
show him to have been a person of consequence ; and, 
during a large part of that of Ferdinand and Isabella, her 
was one of their counsellors of state, their secretary, 
and their chronicler. Of his historical writings notice has 
already been taken ; but in the course of his inquines after 
what related to the annals of Oastile, he coUected mate- 
rials for another work, more interesting, if not more im- 
portant. For he found, as he says, many famous men 
whose ñames and characters had not been so preserved 
and celebrated as their merits demanded ; and, moved by 
his patriotism, and taking for his example the portraits 
of Pérez de Guzman and the biographies of the ancients, 
he carefuUy prepared sketches of the Uves of the principal 
persons of his own age, beginning with Henry the Fourth, 
and confining himself chiefly within the limits of that mon- 
arch's reign and court.* 

Some of these sketches, to which he has given the gen- 
eral title of " Claros Varones de Castilla,'' like those of 
the good Count Haro " and of Rodrigo Manrique,' are im- 
portant from their subjects, while others, like those of the 
great ecclesiastics of the kingdom, are now interesting 

tMTO letterB from the city and cathedral of effeeto, with a correspondenoe between the 

Toledo, praying that the ñame of the newly Author and hia Idtdy ; Terses of Torrellas, 

oonquered Granada may not be placed be- Iñigo de Mendosa, etc., and (2) a treatise 

fore that of Toledo in the royal title ; and on chess. See Translatlon of this work into 

an attack on the Prothonotary Juan de Spanish, Tom. I. p. 668. 

Lacena,— not the author lately mentioned, ^The notioes of the Ufe of Pulgar are 

— who had yentured to assail the Inqui- from the edition of his «* Claros Varones," 

sition, then in the freshness of its holy pre- Madrid, 1775, 4to } but there,B8 elsewhere, 

tensions. The whole volume is fuU of big- he is said to be a native of the kingdcm 

otry,andthe spiritof a triumphantpriest- of Toledo. This, howerer, is probably a 

hood. There is yet a third Lacena, whose mistake. Oviedo, who knew him person- 

first ñame is not given. but who was the ally, says, in his Dialogue on Mendosa, 

son of Juan Remires de Lacena, ambassa- Duke of In&ntado, that Pulgar was " de 

dor of Ferdinand and Isabella at Borne, Madrid natural.^* Quinquagenas, MS. 

and who published, in 1496, a small book ^ Claros Varones, Tit. 8. 

in ff. 61, coniaining (1) "Bepeticion de ' ibid., Tit 13. 
Amores,*' which is a treatiae on Love and itg 
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only for the skill with which they are drawn. The style 
in which they are written is forcible and generally con- 
' cise, showing a gteater tendeiwsy to formal ele- jj.^ ,, 
gance than anything by either Cibdareal or Guz- varones da 
man, with whom we should.most readily com- 
pare him ; but we miss the con£ding naturalness of the 
warm-hearted physician, and the severe judgments of the 
retired statesman. The whole series is addressed to his 
great patroness, Queen Isabella, to whom, no doubt, he 
thought a tone of composed dignity more appropriate than 
any other.' 

As a specimen of his best manner, we may take the follow- 
ing passage, in which, after having alluded to some of the 
most remarkable personages in Boman history, he tums, 
as it were, suddenly round to the queen, and thus boldly 
confronts the great men of antiquity with the great 
men of Gastile, whom he had already discussed more at 
large : 

" True, indeed, it is, that these great men, — Castilian 
knights and gentlemen, — of whom memory is here made 
for fair cause, and also those of the eider time, who, fight- 
ing for Spain, gained it from the power of its enemies, did 
neither slay their own sons, as did those consuls, Brutus 
and Torquatus ; ñor bum their own flesh, as did ScBBvola ; 
ñor commit against their own blood cruelties which nature 
abhors and reason forbids ; but rather, with fortitude and 
perseverance, with wise forbearance and prudent energy, 
with justice and clemency, gaining the love of their own 
countrymen, and becoming a terror to strangers, they dis- 
ciplined their armies, ordered their battles, overéame their 
enemies, conquered hostile lands, and protected their 

own So that, most excellent Queen, these knights 

and prelates, and many others born within your realm, 
whereof here leisure fails me to speak, did, by the praise- 
worthy labors they fulfilled, and by the virtues 4;hey strove 
to attain, achieve unto themselves the ñame of Famous 
Men, whereof their descendants should be above others 
emulous ; while, at the same time, all the gentlemen of 
your kingdoms should feel themselves called to the same 
pureness of life, that they may at last end their days 
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in unspotted success, even as these great men also lived 
and died." ® 

This is certainly remarkable, both f<yr its style and for 
the tone of its thought, when regarded as part of a work 
written at the conclusión of the fifteenth century. Pul- 
gares Chronicle, and his commentary on " Mingo Re- 
vulgo/' as we have already seen, are not so good as such 
sketches. 

The same epirit, however, reáppears in his letters. 
They are thirty-two in number ; all written during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the earliest being 
dated in 1473, and the latest only ten years after- 
wards. Nearly all of them were addressed to persons of 
honorable distinction in his time, such as the queen her- 
self, Henry the king's únele, the Archbishop of Toledo, 
and the Gount of Tendilla. Sometimes, as in the case of 
one to the King of Portugal, exhorting him not to mako 
war on Castile, they are evidently letters of state. But, 
in other cases, like that of a letter to his physician, com- 
plaining pleasantly of the evils of oíd age, and one to his 
daughter, who was a nun, they seem to be familiar, if not 
confidential.® On the whole, therefore, taking all his 
different works together, we have a very gratifying ex- 
hibition of the character of this ancient servant and 
counsellor of Queen Isabella, who, if he gave no consider- 
able impulse to his age as a writer, was yet in advance 
of it by the dignity and elevation of his thoughts, and 
the careless richness of his style. He died after 1492, 
and probably before 1500. 

We must not, however, go beyond the limits of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, without noticing two 
Works of remarkable attempts to enlarge, or at least to 
proseflction. chango, the forms of romantic fíction, as they 
had been thus far settled in the books of chivalry. 

The first of these attempts was made by Diego de San 
Pedro, a senator of Valladolid, whose poetry is found in 
all the Cancioneros Generales. ^° He was evidently known 

« Claros Varones, Tit.l7. w The Coplas of San Pedro on the Paa 

' The letters are at the end of the Claros sion of Christ and the Sorrows of the Ma- 

Yarones (Madrid, 1776, 4to), which was donna are in the Cancionero of 1492 (Men- 

firstprinted in 1600. des, p. 136), and many of his other poema 
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at the court of the Catholic sovereigns, and seems to 
have been favored there ; but, if we may judge from his 
principal poem, entitled " Contempt of Fortune," ^j ¿^ 
his oíd age was unhappy, and fiUed with re- san^edro. 
grets at the foUies of his youth." Among these follies, 
however, he reckons the work of prose fiction which 
now constitutes his only real claim to be remembered. 
It is called the Prison of Love, "Cárcel de Amor," 
and was written at the request of Diego Hernández, 
a govemor of the pages in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

It opens with an allegory. -The author snpposes him- 
self to walk out on a winter's moming, and to find in a 
wood a fierce, savage-looking person, who drags ^j^ c^^j 
along an unhappy prisoner, bound by a chain. *® ^^°'' 
This savage is Desire, and his victim is Leriano, the hero 
of the fiction. San Pedro, from natural sympathy, foUows 
them to the castle or prison of Love, where, after grop- 
ing through sundry mystical passages and troubles, he 
sees the victim fastened to a fíery seat, and enduring the 
most cruel torments. Leriano tells him that they are in 
the kingdom of Macedonia, that he is enamored of Lau- 
reola, daughter of its king, and that for his love he is 
thus cruelly imprisoned ; all of which he illtistrates and 
explains allegorically, and begs the author to carry a mes- 
sage to the lady Laureola. The request is kindly granted, 
and a correspondence takes place, immediately upon 
which Leriano is released from his prison, and the allegor- 
ical part of the work is brought to an end. 

From this time the story is much like an episode in one 
of the tales of chivalry. A rival discovers the attach- 
ment between Leriano and Laureola, and, making it 
appear to the king, her father, as a criminal one, the lady 
is cast into prison. Leriano challenges her accuser, and 
defeats him in the lists ; but the accusation is renewed, 
and, being fully sustained by false witnesses. Laureola is 

are in ibe Cancioneros Generales, 1611- a corlóos dedicatlon to the Coont üroeBa, 

1678 } for ezample, in the last, at fd 166- whom he sa^s be served twenty-nine years 

161, 176, 177, 180, etc. — is at the end of Joan de Mena*s Works 

u**El Desprecio de la Tartana " — with ed. 1666. 
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Both «re among the fSew books critidsed by Tom. ü. p. 167.) Both are in the Index 

the aathor of the «'Diálogo de las Len- Exporgatorius, 1667, pp. 823, 864; the last 

guas,** who pralsea both moderately ; the with a seeming ignorance, that regards it 

Cárcel for Its style more than the Qnestion as a Portogneae book. 
de Amor. (Mayans y Sisear, Origeoes, 



CHAPTBR XXIII. 

THB CANCIONEROS OF BAENA, ESTUÑIGA, AND MARTÍNEZ DE BÜBOOS. 
— THB CANCIONERO GENERAL OP CASTILLO. — ITS BDITIONS. — ITS 
DiyiSIONS, CONTKNTS, AND CHARACTER. 

The reigns of John the Second and of his children, 
Henry the Fourth and Isabella the Catholic, over which 
we have now passed, extend from 1407 to 1504, and there- 
fore fiU almost a complete century, though they comprise 
only two generations of sovereigns. Of the principal 
writers who flourished while they sat on the throne of 
Castile we have already spoken, whether they were chron- 
iclers or dramatists, whether they were poets or prose- 
writers, whether they belonged to the Proven9al school or 
to the Castilian. But, after all, a more distinct The ow Can 
idea of the poetical culture of Spain during this c^oneros. 
century than can be readily obtained in any other way 
is to be gathered from the oíd Cancioneros ; those ampie 
magazines, filled almost entirely with the poetry of the 
age that preceded their formation. 

Nothing, indeed, .that belonged to the literature of the 
fifteenth century in Spain marks its character more plainly 
than the se large and ill-digested coUections. rphe cancion- 
The oldest of them, to which we have more e«><rfBaena. 
than once referred, was the work of Juan Alfonso de 
Baena, a converted Jew, and one of the secretaries or 
scríbes and accountants of John the Second. It dates, 
from intemal evidence, between the years 1449 and 
1454, and was made, as the compiler tells us in his pref- 
ace, chiefly to please the King, but also, as he adds, in 
the persuasión that it would not be disregarded by the 
Queen, the heir-apparent, and the court and nobility in 
general. For this purpose, he says, he had brought 

(887) 
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together the works of all the Spanish poets who, in bis 
own or any preceding age, had done honor to what he 
calis " the yery gracious art of the Qaya Ciencia.'* 

On examining the Cancionero of Baena, however, we 
find that quite one third of the three himdred and eighty- 
four manuscript pages it filis are given to Villa- 
sandino, — who died about 1424, and whom Baena 
pronounces " the prince of all Spanish poets," — and that 
almost the whole of the remaining two thirds is divided 
among Diego de Valencia, Francisco Imperial, Baena 
himself, Fernán Pérez de Guzman, and Ferrant Manuel 
de Lando ; while the ñames of nearly fifty other persons, 
Bome of them reaching back, as that of Yillasandino does, 
to the reign of Henry the Second, are aflfixed to a multi- 
tude of short poems, of which, probably, they were not in 
all cases the authors. A little of it, like what is attributed 
to Macias, is in the Galician dialect ; but by far the greater 
part was written by Castilians, who valued themselves 
upon their fashionable tone more than upon anything else, 
and who, in obedience to the taste of their time, generally 
took the light and easy forms of Proven5al verse, and as 
much of the Italian spirit as they comprehended and 
knew how to appropriate. Of poetry, except in some of 
the shorter pieces of Ferrant Lando, Francisco Imperial, 
and Pérez de Guzman, the Cancionero of Baena contains 
little.i 

1 Acoounts of the Canoionero of Baeoa Sinoe this note waa thus (kr written and 

are found in Castro, " Biblioteca Española *' piinted, the Cancionero of Baena has been 

(Madrid, 1786, folio, Tom. I. pp. 265-346); published, — -'somewhat luxurlously and in 

inPuybusqae,"HÍ8toireComparéede8Lit- excellent taste, — at the expense of the 

tératures Espagnole et Vran^aise" (Paris, Marquis Pidal, from the Manuscript fw- 

1843, 8yo, Tom. I. pp. 393-397)*, in Ochoa, merly in the Escurlal, but which, in 1818, 1 

" Manuscritos " OParis, 1844, 4to, pp. 281- saw in the Royal, now National Library at 

286); and in Amador de los Rios, ^Estu- Madrid, and made extracts from it that are 

dios sobre los Judios " (Madrid, 1848, 8yo, still in my possession. At this time (1862), 

pp. 408-419). The copy uaed by Castro however, it is in the National Library at 

was probably from the library of Queen Faris, numbered 1932. It is probably the 

Isabella (Mem. de la Acad. de Hist, Tom. Tery copy presented to John lL,and is the 

TI. p. 458, note), and is now in the Na- only one known to exist. The edition now 

tional Library, Paris. Its coUector, Baena, prlnted flrom it is enÜUed " Cancionero de 

is sneered at in the Cancionero of Fernán Juan Alfonso de Baena (Siglo xv.) ahora 

Martines de Burgos (Memorias de Alfonso por primera ves dado á Luz, con notas y 

Vni. por Mondexar, Madrid, 1783, 4to, comentarios.** (Madrid, 1851, large octavo, 

App. cxzxixOt ^ <^ J®^ v^ ^"^^ vulgar pp. IzzxviL and 732.) It is exceUently 

edited, with a learned philoeophioal and 
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Many similar collections were made about the same 
time, enough of which remain to show that they were 
araong the fashionable wants of the age, and ^ 
that there was little variety in their cháracter. by Estuñiga 
Araong them was the Cancionero in the Li- "* ® *"• 
mousin dialect already mentioned ; ^ that called Lope de 
Stuñiga's or Estuñiga's, which comprises wórks of about 
forty authors ; * that collected in 1464 by Fernán Martinez 
de Burgos ; and no less than seven others, preserved in 
the National Library at París, all containing poetry of the 
middle and latter part of the fifteenth century, often the 
same authors, and sometimos the same poems, that are 
found in Baena and in Estuñiga.* They all belong to a 



acate prefáoe by Don P. J. Pidal, and notes 
by Ochoa, Duran, Gayangoe, and others ; 
the text being preceded by two carefully 
prepared fao-similes of the MS. 

Of its authors I have ahready spoken in 
part (ante, Chap.XX.). It contains two hun- 
dred and forty-four poems by YUlasandino,' 
and thirty-one by Ferrant Manuel de Lan- 
do ; besides which, it should be added that 
there are seyenty-eight by Baena himseif, 
foorteen by Fernán Pérez de Guzman, 
thirteen by Buy Paez de Bibera, sixteen 
by Ferrant Sánchez Calavera, and forty- 
three by Diego de Yalencla ; — these being 
the principal authors. The whole number 
of poets who are represented in it is, I 
belie7e,fifty-one; and the whole number of 
anonymous poems, including those by " a 
Doctor," "a Friar," &c., is about forty. 
The entire number of the poems contalned 
in it is flye hundred and seventy-six. Some 
of them are in the more popular tone, of 
which there was little trace in the selcctions 
made by Castro. These are not without the 
spirit of poetry. 

The poems in this Cancionero that are 
probably not by the persons whose ñames 
they bear are short and trifling, — suoh as 
might be furnished to men of distinction 
by humble versifiers, who sought tíieir pro- 
tection or formed a part of their courts. 
Thus, a poem already noticed, that bears 
the ñame of Count Pero Niño, was, as we 
are expressly told in a note to it, written 
by yUlasandino, in order that the Count 
might present himself before the lady Bea- 
trloe more gracefülly than such a rough 
oíd ioldier would be likely to do, uúless 
88» 



he were helped to a little poetical gal- 
lantry. 

s See ante^ Chapter XVII. note 10. 

< The Cancionero of Lope de Estuñiga 
is, or was lately, in the National Libraiy aé 
Madrid, among the folio MSS., marked 
M. 48, and filling one hundred and sixty- 
three leaves ; but it is called Estuñiga's, 
or, foUowing the spelling in this M8., 
Stuñiga^s, only because the first poem in it 
is by him. Its contents may be found 
carefully noted by Grayangos in his Spanlsh 
translation of this History (Tom. I. pp. 
559-566). It is a beautiful MS., and he 
thinks it was compiled in the middle of the 
fifteenth century fbr Alfonso V. of Naples. 
(Ib., p. 509.) The original ñame is said to 
haye been corrupted into Zuñiga ; the 
founder of the family haying been Sancho 
Iniguez Destuñiga, in the time of Alfonso 
X. (Panegírico del Duque de Barcelos por 
D. Femando de Alyia de Castro, 4to, Lisboa, 
1628, f. 42.) The three ñames, D'Estuñiga, 
Stuñiga, and Zuñiga, are thereforethe same. 

In the National Idbrary at Madrid ia 
another collection, commonly called tho 
Cancionero of Juan Fernandez de Ixar *, ^^ 
a MS. yolume containing poems from the 
time of Henry HI. to that of Charles V.,^ 
both inclusiye, — written in yarious hands, 
but none apparently older than the sixteenth 
century. It gets its ñame firom the ch:- 
cumstance that the great Aragonese fámily 
of Ixar possessed it as late as 1645 ; but, 
as it was compiled after 1520, and contains 
the accustomed poets, it has little yalue. 
See GayangoB ut aupra, pp. 566-569. 

* The fashion of makiiig such collections 
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State of society in which the great nobility, imitating the 
king, maintained poetical courts about them, such as that 
of Don Enrique de Villena at Barcelona, or the more 
brilliant one, perbaps, of the Duke Fadrique de Castro, 
who had constantljr in his household Puerto Carrero, 
Gayoso, Manuel de Lando, and others then accounted 
great poets. That the prevailing tone of all this was 
Proven5al we cannot doubt ; but that it was somewhat 
influenced by a knowledge of the Italian we know from 
many of the poems that have .been pubüshed, and fronx 
the intimations of the Marquis of Santillana, in his letter 
to the Constable of Portugal.* 

Thus far more had been done in collecting the poetry 
of the time than might have been anticipated from the 
troubled state of public affairs ; but it had only been done 
in one direction, and even in that with little judgment. 
The king and the more powerful of the nobility might 
indulge in the luxury of such Cancioneros and such poet- 
ical courts, but a general poetical culture could not be 



of poetry, generally called "Cancioneros,*' 
was yery common in Spain in the fifteenth 
century, just before and just after the in- 
troduction of the art of printing. 

One of them, compUed in 1464, with addi- 
tíons of a later date, by Fernán Martines de 
Burgos, begins with poems by his father, 
and goes on with others by Y illaBandino,who 
is greatly praised, both as a soldier and a 
writer ; by Fernán Sanchea de Talayera, 
some of which are dated 1408 ; by Pero 
Telez de Guevara, 1422 *, by Gomes Man- 
rique ', by Santillana ', by Fernán Peres de 
Guzman ; and, in short, by the authors 
then best known at court. Mem. de Al- 
fonso Yin., Madrid, 1783, 4to, App. 
cxxxiv.-cxl. 

Three MS. Cancioneros in the prívate 
Library of the Queen of Spain are partic- 
ularly noticed by Pidal (Cancionero de 
Baena, 1861, pp. Ixxxri.-viL), twoof which 
seem to be of some consequence, and one 
of about the same age with that of Baena. 
(Tb., pp. xxix.-xl. note 5, p. xli. note 1.) 
It is yery desirable to have them pub- 
lished. 

Several other Cancioneros of the same 
period are in the National Library, París, 
and oontain almost exclusively the known 
foshionable authors of that century ; such 



as Santillana, Juan de Mena, Lopes de 
Quñiga L^stuñiga?], Juan Rodrigues del 
Padrón, Juan de Yillalpando, Suero de Bi- 
bera, Fernán Peres de Guzman, Gomes 
Manrique, Diego del Castillo, Alvaro Gar- 
cía de Santa María, Alonso Alvares de To- 
ledo, etc. There are no less than sevea 
such Cancioneros in all, notices of which 
are found in Ochoa, ** Catálogo de MSS. 
Españoles en la Biblioteca Beal de París," 
París, 1844, 4to, pp. 378-52^. 

6 Sánchez, Poesías Anteriores, Tom.I. p. 
Ixi., with the notes on the passage relating 
to the Duke Fadrique. 

Some of the persons who thus attached 
themselves as poets to the great men of the 
time were — it is worth while to observe— 
of very humble orígin. One of these waa 
Antón de Montero, commonly called " Bl 
Bopero," a converted Jew, and a Cordovcse 
tailor or oíd clothesman, who wrote quita 
decent verse, and was much patronized. 
(Pidal in Cancionero de Baena, 1851, pp. 
xxxüi—xxxvi.) Another was Juan de Yal- 
ladolid, or Juan Poeta, a person oí still 
lower condition, who accompanted Alfonso 
V. to Naples, and was afterwards favored 
by Queen Isabella (ibid., p. xxxvili.). Yet 
others are noticed by Pidal (ib., p. xzzix.) | 
but they are of less consequence. 
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cxpected to follow influences so partial and inadequate. 
A new order of things, however, soon aróse. In 14*74 the 
art of printing was fairly established in Spain ; and it is a 
Btriking fact that the first hoq^ of any note ascer- j-j^^ print- 
tained to have come from the Spanish press is a ^k ^^ ^i»»^ 
coUection of poems recited that year by forty different 
poets contending for a public prize.® Ño doubt sucb a 
volume was not compiled on the principie of the eider 
manuscript Cancioneros. Still, in some respecta it resem- 
bles them, and in others seems to have been the result 
of their example. But, however this maybe, a coUection 
of poetry was printed at Saragossa, in 1492, and called 
a " Cancionero," containing the works of nine authors, 
among whom were Juan de Mena, the younger Manrique, 
and Fernán Pérez de Guzman ; the whole evidently made 
on the same principie and for the same purpose as the 
Cancioneros of Baena and Estuñiga, and dedicated to 
Queen Isabella, as the great patroness of whatever tended 
to the advancement of letters.'^ 

It was a remarkable book to appear within so short a 
time after the introduction of printing into Spain, when 
little but the most worthless Latin treatises had come 
from the national press ; but it was far from containing 
all the Spanish poetry that was soon demanded. In 1511, 
therefore, Fernando del Castillo printed at Va- ^,^^^1,,^^^^ 
lencia what he called a '' Cancionero General," General of 
or General CoUection of Poetry ; the first book *^ 
to which this well-known title was ever given. It pro- 
fesses to contain " many and divers works of all or of the 
most notable Troubadours of Spain, the ancient as well as 
the modern, in devotion, in morality, in love, in jests, bal- 
lads, villancicos, songs, devices, mottoes, glosses, ques- 
tions, and answers." It, in fact, contains poems attrib» 
uted to an hundred and thirty-six different persons, from 
the time of the Marquis of Santillana down to the period in 
which it was made ; most of the sepárate pieces being 

Fuster, Bib. Valenciana, Tom. I. p. 52. Madrid, there was one in the possession of 

See ante^ Ghap. XVII. Don Manuel Qames ; but I have never 

7 MendeSjTypog.fPp. I84r-18'r. In 1818, known of any other. 
be8id«8 the oopy in the Eoyal lábrary at 
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placed under the ñames of those who were their authors, 
or were assumed to be so, while the rest are coUected 
under the respective titles or divisions just enumerated, 
which then constituted the ^vorite subjects and forms of 
verse at court. Of proper order or arrangement, of critical 
judgment, or tasteful selection, there seems to have been 
little thought. The whole number of pieces contaiued in 
it is eleven hundred and fifteen. 

The work was successful. In 1514 a new edition of it 
appeared ; and as early as 1540 at least fíve others, with 
some variations in their contents^ had followed at Toledo 
and Seville, making, when taken together, seven in lesa 
than thirty years ; a number which, if the peculiar natura 
and large size of the work are considered, can hardly 
find its parallel, at the same period, in any other European 
literature. Later, — in 1557 and 15t3, — yet two other 
editions, somewhat altered, appeared at Antwerp, whither 
the inherited rights and military power of Charles the 
Fifth had carried a familiar knowledge of the Spanish 
lang^age, and a love for its cultivation. In each of the 
nine editions of this remarkable book it should be borne 
in mind that we may look for the body of poetry most in 
favor at court and in the more refíned society of Spain 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, and the early 
part of the sixteenth ; the last of them compvising one 
thousand and eighty-two pieces, and the ñames of one 
hundred and thirty-six authors, some of whom go back to 
the beginning of the reign of John the Second, while 
others come down to the time of the Emperor Charles the 
Pifth.« 

s Of the Cancioneros still in muiuscript, Valencia in 1474, which ia rather an ac- 
and of Baena's, Which was in manoscrlpt coont of a poetical jousting, and the one 
when the fint edition of this History was published at Saragossa in 1492, trat which 
publiahed, I have already spoken snffi- is called in its title a " Cancionero," and 
clently. That their number was so great contains fifteen different poems by nine 
in tíie míddle of the fifteenth oentory as to different authors. To these should now be 
show that they constituted a fashion of the added the Cancionero called that of Ramón 
time, th^re can be no reasonable doubt ; de Llabia. It is described by Mendes from 
and, therefore, it was natural that, as soon a copy without date, which contúns niñe- 
as the art of printing was (áirly introdnced, teen poems by ten different authors, such 
they should, la some forra or other, appear as Fernán Peres de Ouzman, Jorge Mao- 
firom the press. Two of these I have no- rique, and others, well known at the end of 
tioed, name^, the collection published at the fifteenth oentury, when this coUettloii 
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Taking this Cancionero, then, as the true poetical rep- 
resentative of the period it embracei?, the first thing we 



Ib anpposed to have been published. Ama- 
dor de los Bio8 sajs, indeed, that it liras 
printed at Zaragoaa, by Juan Huras, in 
1489 } bat he does not indícate the copy 
he used, and calis it a Bomancero. (See 
Méndez, Typographia, pp. 883-385 } Pidal, 
FreÜMie to Baena, p. xli., and Amador de 
los Bios, Jndios de España, 1848, p. 378.) 

Bttt what are oommonly known as the 
Bpanish Cancioneros^ and deserve our 
principal attention, are those of Castillo. 
They were probably iodebted to one by 
Joan Fernandez de Constaotina, whose 
date is not settled, and of which only two 
copies are known^ to ezist } — one in the 
British Museum, and the other in the 
library at Munich. It is entitled " Cancion- 
ero limado guirlanda esmaltada de galanes 
y eloquentes desires de diversos autores," 
aud consists of eighty-eight folios that are 
Dumbered, and four that are not numbered. 
The best account of it yet published is by 
Wolf^ in the Germán translation of this 
History (YoL II. pp. 528-534), and there 
seema no reason to doubt that it was pub- 
lished about the year 1500, or a yery little 
later. 

But the Cancionero General of Castillo, 
as noted in the text, first appeared in 1511, 
and is the oldest with that title. It con- 
tains many of the same authors and poema 
with the Cancionero of Constantina ; and 
in its selections — especially in its selection 
of ballads — seems to leave no doubt that 
it borrovred largely from that now excess- 
ively rare yolume. But, however Uüs 
may be, we hear notbing more of Constan- 
tina, while, from this time, Castillo becomes 
fJEunous for his Cancioneros. Duran (in his 
Bomancero General, Tom. U. 1851, pp. 
679-80) has given the best account of them, 
although, perhaps, as he intimates, his list 
may not be complete. It contalns, besides 
the first one, Valencia, 1511, eight others, 
namely, Valencia, 1514 ; Toledo, 1617 ; To- 
ledo, 1520 } Toledo, 1527 •, Sevilla, 1635 ; Se- 
villa, 1540 } Anvers, 1667 } and Anvers, 
1673 *, — nine tn all. Of these I have seen 
seven, or perhaps — with the Bresden Can- 
cionero, which is imperfect — eight •, and I 
poesess those of Sevilla, 1635, and of An- 
vers, 1657 and 1673. But these have been 
so often consulted and ezamined, that no 
more need be said of them. 



Not so two others, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Ferdinand Wolf. 

The first was published at Saragossa in 
1552 (on the titie, by a misprint, MCLIL). 
and is from the press of Stevan O. de Najara, 
or Nagera, who printed the bailad book of 
1550. It is entitied " Secunda (sic) Parte 
del Cancionero Qeneral," ec. But, although 
it is thus called a eecond part, it is really, in 
a large degree, taken flrom the ¡Nroper Can- 
cionero General of Castillo, which it as- 
sumes to be the first part. It is, therefore, 
of less consequenoe than it otherwise would 
be.. One of its poems relates to an event 
that occurred in 1552, the year of its pub- 
lication, and, Uke others that it contains, 
is not taken from Castillo. But it is a very 
rude and miscellaneous coUection. (See 
Wolf *s account of it, in the Wiener Jahr- 
bücher CXIV. 8-9 j in his Bomanzen 
Poesie der Spanier, 1847, pp. 8-9*, and 
in his Beitrag to Julius' translation of 
this History, Yol. n. 534^539.) There is 
but one copy of it known to exist, — that 
in the Library at Vienna, — and it filis one 
hundred and ninety-two leaves in 12mo. 

The other, which is of more consequence, 
is also thus far a unieum, and it is found 
in the Wolfenbüttel Library. It is entitled 
" Cancionero General de Obras nuevas 
nunca hasta aora impressas. Assi por el 
arte Española como por la Toscana," ec., 
1554. And elsewhere it appears that it 
was printed at Saragossa by Stevan G. de 
Nagera. (See Wolf^s Beitrag sur Bibli- 
Ographie der Cancioneros, u. 8. w. Wien, 
1853.) It is in 12mo, and makes two 
hundred and three leaves, all apparently 
filled with poetry of the time of Charles 
V., — say from 1520 to 1550, — and moet of 
it by known authors, Uke Juan de Coloma, 
Juan Hurtado de Mendoza, Boscan, Puer- 
tocarr^ro, Urrea, and Diego de Mendoza. 
What is most interesting about it, however, 
as Wolf has well observed, is that it marks 
80 plainly the oontest between the oíd 
Spanish school and the incoming Italian, 
or, as this Cancionero oalls it, ** El Arte 
Toeeano ** (Beitrag, p. 28). It Is of some 
conaequence, too, beeai&e it contains the 
works of a few authors not before known ; 
such as Pedro de Guzman, a loyal knight 
in the wars of the Comuneros (pp* 8 and 
49), Sanistevan (pp. 7, 62), Luis de Narvaei 
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observe, on opening it, is a mass of devotional verse, 
evidently intended as a vestibule to conciliate favor for 
its devotion- *^® more secular and free portions that follow. 
al poetry. gut it is itself vory poor and gross ; so poor and 
so gross that we can hardly understand how, at any 
period, it can have been deemed religious. Indeed, within 
a century from the time when the Cancionero was pub- 
lished, this part of it was already become so offensive to 
the Church it "had originally served to propitiate, that the 
whole of it was cut out of such printed copies as carne 
within the reach of the ecclesiastical powers.' 

There can be no doubt, however, about the devotional 
purposes for which it was first destined ; some of the 
sepárate compositions being by the Marquis of Santil- 
lana, Fernán Pérez de Guzman, and other well-known 
authors of the fifteenth century, who thus intended to 
give an odor of sanctity to their works and lives. A few 
poems in this división of the Cancionero, as well as a 
few scattered in other parts of it, are in the Limousin 
dialect ; a circumstance which is probably to be attributed 
to the fact that the whole was first collected and published 
in Valencia. But nothing in this portion can be accounted 
truly poetical, and very little of it religious. The best 
of its shorter poems is, perhaps, the folio wing address of 
Mossen Juan Tallante to a figure of the Saviour expiring 
on the cross : 

(pp. 18, 54), and Luis de Haro (pp. 10, 53) ; ** Este libro esta expurgado por el Ex- 

bat the latter will be hereafter noticed as purgatorio del Santo Oficio, con licencia, 
one mentioned among the most active in I*. Baptista Martines.'* 

founding the Italian school. (See post, On the reverse of the title-page, in my 

Period n. Chap. III.) The whole book, oopy of the edition of 1557, are these 

however, which, as I have intimated, seems formidable words ; 

to be a continuation or imitation of the " Yo el Doctor Franc«> Sobrino, Cátedra- 
Cancionero Oeneral of Castillo, contains, I tico de Vísperas de theologia y Calificador 
suppose, as little real poetry as its ampler del &^ Officio desta villa corregí y emendé 
and better known predeoessor. But, such este Cancionero conforme al índice Expur- 
as it is, though it is by no means the last gatorio del nuevo Catalogo de libros ve- 
in date of the oíd Cancioneros that were dados por el Sto. Officio de la Inquisición, 
fiUed with misoellaneous verse, it seems y lleva quitadas las obras de burlas. Val- 
fitly to fill up their series, and with pecu- ladolid, á 20 de Noviembre de 1584 años, 
liar distinctness to inark, as, indeed, all of £1 D*. Sobrino.** 
them do, more or less, the transition to About sixty leaves were submitted to the 
another state of things. ecclesiastical shears in this copy, and sev 

* A copy of the edition of 1535, ruth- eral short poems are blotted with ink. 
lessly cut to pieces, bears this memoran- From both copies the religious poetry at 

dum : the begiuning is tom out. 
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O God !*the infinitely great, 
That didst this ampie worid outspread, — 
The true ! the high ! 
And, in thy grace compassionate, 
Upon the tree didst bow thy head, 
For US to die ! 

O ! since it pleased thy love to bear 
Such bitter suffering for our sake, 
O Agniis Dei ! 
Saye us with him whom thou didst spare, 
Because that single irord he spake, — 
Memento mei ! ^^ 

Next after the división of devotional poetry comes the 
series of authors upon whom the whole coUection relied 
for its character and snccess when it was first itsmainau- 
published; a series, to form which, the editor **»o"- 
says, in the original dedication to the Count of Oliva, he 
had employed himself during twenty years. Of such of 
them as are worthy a sepárate notice — the Marquis of 
Santillana, Juan de Mena, Fernán Pérez de Guzman, and 
the three Manriques — we have already spoken. The rest 
are the Viscount of Altamira, Diego López de Haro," An- 

10 Imenso Dios, perdurable, 11 In the Library of the Academy of His- 

Que d mundo todo oriaíte, ^ry at Madrid (Mise. Hiat., MS., Tom. m. 

verdadero. «» «,v . . ■»„. — . — 

Y con amor entrañable ^'*' 2) ^^ a poem by Diego López de Haro, 

Por nofiotroB espiraste of a-bout a thousand linea, in a manuscript 

£n el madero : apparently of the end of the flfteenth or be- 

_ . , . , , ginning of the sixteenth century, of which 

Pues te plugo tal passion 3 i. -r^ . i..^., j» ; . 

Por nuestras culpas suftir, ^ ^^ave a copy. It is entitled « Aviso para 

OAgnusDei, Cuerdos," — A Word for the Wise, — and 

Uevanos do está el ladrón, is arranged as a dialogue, with a few verses 

Que salvaste por decir, spoken in the character of some distin- 

Memento mei, guished personage, human or superhuman, 

Cancionero General, Anver», 1578, fc 5. aiiegorical, historical, or from Scripture, and 

Fuster, Bib. Valenciana (Tom. I. p. 81), then an answer to each, by the authorhim- 

tries to make out something conceming the self. In this way above sixty persons are 

author of this Uttle poem } but does not, I introduced, among whom are Adam and 

think, succeed. Tallante is called Moaaen Eve, with the Ángel that drove them from 

Juan Tallante, and othcr persons have this Paradise, Troy, Priam, Jerusalem, Ghrist, 

prefix to their ñames. It is a compound Julius Gsesar, and so on down to Eing 

of the French Meaaire or Monaieur, and Bamba and Máhomet. The whole is in the 

the Limousin £n, which is equivalent to oíd Spanish verse, and has little poetical 

Don. (See ante, 287, n. 36.) It is found at- thought in it, as may be seen by the fol- 

tached chieflyto the ñames ofeminent per- lowingwords of Saiü and the answer by 

sons in Aragón, Catalonia, and Valencia, Don Diego, which I give as a fovorable 

etc.; in short, as &r as the Proven^al dia specimen of the entire poem : 

lect extended a decisive infiuenoe into 

Spain. 
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tonio de Velasco, Luis de Vivero, Hemtti Mexia, Suarez, 
Cartagena, Rodríguez del Padrón, Pedro Torellas, Dáva- 
los,^ Guivara, Alvarez Gato,^ the Marquis of Astorga, 
Diego de San Pedro, and Garci Sánchez de Badajos, — the 
last a poet whose sweet versification is his chief merit, but 
who was long remembered by succeeding poets from the 
circumstance that he went mad for love." They all belong 



Sn mi pena ei de minur, 
Que peligro es pan voi 
Bl gloMur u el mudar 
liO que manda el alto DkM i 
Porque el manda obedecelle t 
No juzgalle, maa creelle. 
A quien a Dioa a de entender. 
Lo que el sabe a de nber. 

▲UTOB. 

Fienio yo que en tal deftcto 
Cae pratto el conK^ 
Del no aabio en rreligion, 
Creyendo qoe a lo perfecto 
Puede dar mas perficlon. 
Este mal tiene el glosar i 
Luego a Dios quiere enmendar. 

Oviedo, in his ** Qoinquagemu)," saye that 
Diego Lopes de Haro was " the mirror of 
gaUantry among the youth of his time ;'' 
and he is known to history for his servicee 
in the war of Granada, and as Spanish am- 
bassador at Bome. (See Clemencin, in 
Hem. de la Acad. de Hist., Tom. YL p. 
404.) He figures in the " Infierno de Amor *' 
of Sánchez de Badajos ; and his poems are 
found in the Cancionero General, 1573, ff. 
82-80, and a few other places. 

^ He founded the fortunes of the family 
of which the Marquis of Pescara was so 
distinguished a member in the time of 
Charles Y. ; his first achieyement having 
been to kill a Portuguese in fair fight, after 
public challenge, and in presence of both 
the armies. The poet rose to be Constable 
of Castile. Historia de D. Hernando Bá- 
valos, Marques de Pescara, Anvers, 1558, 
12mo, Llb. L, o. 1. 

u Besides what are to be found in the Can- 
cioneros G^eralcs, — for example, in that of 
1573, at ff. 148-152, 189, etc.,— there Is a 
MS. in possession of the Boyal Academy at 
Madrid (Codex No. 114), which contains a 
large number of poems by Alvarez Gato. 
Xheir author was a person of consequence 
in his time, and served John II., Henry 
lY., and Ferdinand and IsabeUa, in affairs 



of State. With John he was on terms of 
friendship. One day, when the king missed 
him from his hunüng-party and was told 
be was indisposed, he replied, " Let us, 
then, go and see him ; he is my friend," -~ 
and returned to make the kindly yisit. 
Gato died after 1405. Gerónimo Quintana, 
Historia de Madrid (Madrid, 1629, folio, f. 
221). 

The poetiy of Gato is sometimes coo- 
nected with public aSáirs ; but, In general, 
like the rest of that whidí marica the period 
when it was written, it is in a oourtly and 
aflécted 6>ne, and devoted to love and gal- 
lantry. Some of it is more lively and nat- 
ural than most of its doubtful claas. Thua, 
when his lady-love told him ** he must talk 
sense,** he replied that he had lost the 
Uttle he ever had from the time when he 
first saw her, ending his poetical answer 
with these words : 

But if, in good fldth, yon requiíe 

That sense should come back to me, 
8ho# the kindness to which I aspire, 
Give the freedom yon know I desire, 
And pay me my service-fee. 
Si queras que de rerdad 

Tomé a mi seso y sentido, 
Usad agora bondad, 
Tómame mi libertad, 
£ págame lo serrido. 

^* Memorias de hi Acad. de Historia, Tom. 
YI. p. 404. The « Lecciones de Job," by 
Badajoz, were early put into the Index 
Expurgatorius, and kept there to the last. 
His ** Infierno de Amor," founded on the 
idea of the suflérings of lovers, was sug- 
gested to him in thisform, I think, by 
Guivara (see Cancionero General, 1573, ff. 
143-4), to whom Garci Sánchez reüers in his 
opening. It is a poem of forty three eleven- 
line stanzas, in which he introduces thirty- 
nine of the poets of his own age and of the 
age preceding, such as Bodriguez del Pa- 
drón, Jor^e Manrique, Cartagena, Lope de 
Sosa, etc. — all snffeiing the tormente of 
Lore's perdiüon. But this was a foTorlte 
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to the courtly scbool ; and we know little of any of them 
except from hints in their own poema, nearly all of which 
axe so wearisome, from their heavy sameness, that it is a 
task to read them. 

Thus, the Yiscount Altamira has a long, dull dialogue 
between Feeling and Knowledge ; Diego López de Haro 
has another between Beason and Thought ; Hernán Mexia, 
one between Sense and Thought; and Costana, one be- 
tween Aflfection and Hope ; all belonging to the fashiona- 
ble class of poems called moralities or moral discussions, 
all in one measure and manner, and all counterparts to 
each other in grave metaphysical refinements and poor 
conceits. On the other hand, we have light, amatoiy 
poetry, some of which, like that of Garci Sanche» de Bad- 
ajos on the Book of Job, that of Rodríguez del Padrón on 
the Ten Commandments, and that of the younger Man- 
rique on the forms of a monastic profession, irreverently 
applied to the profession of love, are, one would think, 
essentially irreligious, whatever they may have been 
deemed at the time they were written. But in all of them, 
and, indeed, in the whole series of works of the twenty 
difíerent authors fílling this important división of the Can- 
cionero, hardly a poetical thought is to be found, except 
in the poems of a few who have already been noticed, 
and of whom the Marquis of Santillana, Juan de Mena, 
and the younger Manrique, are the chief.^ 

Next after the series of autübrs just mentioned, we 
have a collection of a hundred and twenty-six " Canci- 
ones," or Songs, bearing the ñames of a large i^ canci- 
number of the most distinguished Spanish poets "***• 
and gentlemen of the fifteenth century . Nearly all of them 
are regularly constructed, each consisting of two stanzas, 
ihe first with four and the second with eight lines, — the 

fency with the poets of the time. The ^^ The Cancionero of 1636 oonslsts of 191 

Marquis ofSantlUaoaCBimaB inéditas, 1844, leaves, in large foUo, Gothic letters, and 

pp. 249-268) has an Infierno de Enamora- triple columns. Of these the devotional 

dos in which he alindes to Dante, but in poetry filis eighteen leaves, and the series 

which, with the single exoeption, I think, of authors mentioned above extends from 

of Bfacias, he sees only personages in an- £ 18 to f. 97. It iñ worth notloe that the 

oient hifltory and mythology. Other poems beautiful Coplas of Manrique do not occur 

oif the same fsntasttc class may be found In in any one of these courtly Cancioneros, 
the Cancioneros Generales. 

84 
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first expressing the principal idea, and the second re- 
peating and amplifying it. They remind us, in some re- 
specta, of Italian sonnets, but are more constrained in their 
movement, and fall into a more natural alliance with coit- 
ceits. Hardly one in the large coUection of the Cancion- 
ero is easy or flowing, and the foUowing, by Cartagena, 
whose ñame occurs often, and who was one of the Jewish 
family that rose so high in the Chiirch after its conver- 
sión, is above the average merit of its class,^® 

I know not why first I drew breath, 

Since liying is only a strife, 
Where I am rejeoted of Death, 

And wonld gladly reject my own Ufe. 

For all the days I may Uve 

Can only be filled with grief; 
With Death I must ever strive. 

And never from Death find reliefl 
So that Hope must desert me at last, 

Since Death has not &iled to see 

That life will revive in me 
The moment his arrow is cast.^^ 

This was thonght to be a tender compliment to the lady 
whose coldness had made her lover desire a death that 
would not obey his summons. 

Thirty-seven Ballads succeed; a charming coUection 
i,«u»d o^ ^^^ flowers, which have already been suffi- 
ciently examinid when speaking of the bailad 
poetry of the eariiest age of Spanish literature.^ 

After the Ballads we come to the '^ Invenciones,'' a form 

of verse pecnliarly characteristic of the period, and of 

Its Inven- which wc havc hcrc two hnndred and twenty 

cionee. specimens. They belong to the institutions of 

chivalry, and especially to the arrangements for tonrneys 

and joustings, which were the most gorgeous of the public 

^ The Canciones are foond ff. 98-106. Que fin espero daqui, 

17 No 86 paru que nasci, ^"®* *• muerte me negó, 

Fuea en tal estremo esto ^^®" ^^^ claramente rió, 

Que el morir no quiere a mi, Quera vida para mL 

T el viuir no quiero yo. ^ ^» ^• 

Todo el tiempo que viviere " ^««^ bailada, already noticed, ante, 

Teme muy justa querella Ghap. VI., are in the Cancionero of 1535, 

De la muerte, pues no quiere ff. 106-116. 
A mi, queriendo yo a ella. 
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amusements known in the reigns of John the Second and 
Henry the Fourth. Each knight, on such occasions, had 
a device, or drew one for himself by lot ; and to this 
device or crest a poetical explanation was to be affixed by 
himself, which was called an invención. Some of these 
posies are very ingenious ; for conceits are here in their 
place. King John, for instance, drew a prisoner's cage 
for his crest, and fumished for its motto, — 

Eyen imprisonment stíU is confessed, 

Though heavy its sorrows may feJl, 
To be but a righteous behest, 
When it comes from the fairest and best 

Whom the earth its mistress can cali. 

The well-known Count Haro drew a noria , or a wheel 
over which passes a rope, with a series of buckets attached 
to it, that descend empty into a well and come up fuU of 
water. He gave, for his invención, — 

The fuU show my grie& ronning o'er ; 
The empty, the hopes I deplore. 

On another occasion, he drew, like the king, an emblem 
of a prisoner's cage, and answered to it by an imperfect 

rhyme, — 

In the jail which you here.behold — 
Whence escape there is none, as you see — 
I must lÍTe. What a lijfe must it be ! ^^ 

Akin to the Invenciones were the " Motes con sus Glo- 



1* " Saco el Rey muestro señor una red de The Invenciones ^ though so numerous, 

cárcel, y decía la letra : fill only three leaves, 115 to 117. They 

Qualquier prisión y dolor occur, also, constantly in the oíd chronicles 

Que 86 sufra, es justa cosa, and books of chivaliy. The " Question de 

Pues se sufie por amor Amor " contalus many of them. 

(Empresas de Paulo Jovio, ec, León» 1561, 

"El conde de Haro saco una noria, y pp. 26-27) the flnest mote ever made; giv- 

dixo: ^ , . ingitinprose, — "Loe llenos de dolor y los 

S?:JX".'4ri-"Jr.ir' -;- de Esperan«.,«-and attributing It 

" El mismo por cimera una cárcel y el en ^ »*««?« de Mendoza, son of the Cardinal. 

^„^^ jj. ^ . "^ But the Cancionero is the better authority 

^ * for its orígin, and the rhyme addsmateriaUy 

Viuire, TOMM red que vida I ** 
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sas ; '' mottoes or short apophthegms, which we find here 
to the number of above forty, each accompanied by a 
itg Motes con beavy rhymed gloas. The mottoes themselves 
Glosas. axe generally proverbs, and have a national and 

sometimes a spiritcd air. Thns, the lady Catalina Man- 
rique took " Never mickle cost but little," referring to the 
difficulty of obtaining her regard ; to which Cartagena 
answered, with another proverb, " Merit pays all," aud 
then explained or mystified both with a tedious glosa. 
The rest are not better, and all were valued, at the time 
they were composed, for precisely what now seems most 
worthless in them.® 

The ''Villancicos" that follow — songs in the oíd Span- 
ish measure, with a refrain and occasionally short verses 
broken in — are more agreeable, and sometimes are not 
without merit. They received their ñame from their rustió 
iteVfflancí- charactcr, and were believed to have been first 
«<»• composed by the viUanos, or peasants, for the 

Nativity and other festivals of the Church. Imitations of 
these rude roundelays are found, as we have seen, in Juan 
de la Enzina, and occur in a multitude of poets since ; but 
the fifty-four in the Cancionero, many of which bear the 
ñames of leading poets in the precefling century, are too 
courtly in their tone, and approach the character of the 
Canciones,^ In other respects, they remind us of the 
earliest French madrigals, or, still more, of the Proven5aI 
poems, that are nearly in the same measures.^ 



«> Thoagh Lope de Vega, in his ** Justa « The author of the " Diálogo de las 

Poética de San Isidro " (Madrid, 1620, 4to, Lenguas '* (Mayans y Sisear, Orígenes, 

f. 76), declares the Glosas to be " a most Tom. II. p. 161) gives the rejrain or ritoT' 

ancientand peculiarly Spanish composition, nello of a Villancico^ which, he says, was 

never used in any other nation,** they were, sung by everyfoody in Spain in his time, 

in fact, an invention of the Proven^al poets, and is the happiest specimen I know of the 

and, no doubt, carne to Spain with their genus, conceit aud alL 

original authors. (Raynouard, Troub., Tom. g.^^ , ^, ^„ ^^ ^,^^ ^^ 

n. pp. 248-254.) The rules for their com- Ltóy^ ^y lore is noi omisi t 

position in Spain were, as we see also from But had I nerer known that grace, 

Cerrantes (]>on Quixote, Parte II. c. 18), How conld I haré deaenred auch bliM? 

^ v^ ír.^f r I ^ .f ^ »f 1836, at t líO-125. See tóo Covk- 

tafaied were little worth the trouble they ' ' 
cost. The QlosoB of the Cancionero of 
1535 are at ff. 118-120. 
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The last división of this conceited kind of poetry col- 
lected into the first Cancioneros Generales is that called 
" Preguntas," or Qnestions ; more properly, 
Questions and Answers, since it is merely a ** «n°*"- 
series of riddles, with their solutions in verse. Childish as 
such trífles may seem now, they were admired in the fif- 
teenth century. Baena, in the Preface to his coUection, 
mentions them among its most considerable attractions ; 
and the series here given, consisting of fifty-five, begins 
with such authors as the Marquis of Santillana and Juan de 
Mena, and ends with Garci Sánchez de Badajoz, and other 
poets of note who lived in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Probably it was an easy exercise of the wits 
in extemporaneous verse practised at the court of John 
the Second, as we find it practised, above a century later, 
by the shepherds in the ''Calatea" of Cervantes.® But 
the specimens of it in the Cancioneros are painfuUy con- 
strained; the answers being required to correspond in 
every particular of measure, nuraber, and the succession 
of rhymes, with those of the precedent questiori. On the 
other hand, the riddles themselves are sometimos very 
simple, and sometimos very famiUar ; Juan de Mena, for 
instance, gravely proposing that of the Sphinx of (Edipus 
to the Marquis of Santillana, as if it were possible the 
Marquis had never before heard of it.^ 

Thus far the contents of the Cancionero General date 
from the fifteenth century, and chiefly from the middle and 
latter part of it. Subsequently, we have a series of poets 
who belong rather to the reign of Ferdinand and j^ ^^^^ ^ 
Isabella, such as Puerto Carrero, the Duke of rieaofpoets. 
Medina Sidonia, Don Juan Manuel of Portugal, Herediá, 
and a few others ; after which foUows, in some of the 
early editions, a coUection of what are called " Jests pro- 
voking Laughter," — really, a number of very gross poems, 
which constitute part of an indecent Cancionero printed 
separately at Valencia, several years afterwards, and which 
were then excluded from the editions of the Cancionero 
General, where a few trifles, sometimos in the Valencian 

« Galatea, Lib. VI. 

>« The Preguntas extend firam f. 126 tú f. 134. 
84» 
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dialect; are inserted, to fill up the space they had occu- 
pied.^ The air of this second grand división of the col- 
lection is, however, like the air of that which precedes 
it, and the poetical merit is less. At last, near the conclu- 
sión of the editions of 1651 and 1573, we meet with compo- 
sitions belonging to the time of Charles the Fifth, among 
which are two by Boscan, a few in the Italian language, 
and still more in the Italian manner ; all indicating a new 
State of things, and a new development of the forma 
of Spanish poetry.^ 

But this chango belongs to another period of the litera- 
ture of Castile, before entering on which we must notice 
a few circumstances in the Cancioneros characteristic of 
the one we have just gone over. And here the first thing 
that strikes us is the large number of persons whose 
verses are thus coUected. In that of 1535, which may be 
taken as the largest of the whole series, there are not less 
than a hundred and thirty or forty. But out of this mul- 



^ The complete list of the suthors in this 
part of the Cancionero is as follows : Cos> 
tana, Puerto Carrero, Avila, the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, the Count Castro, Luis de 
Tovar, Don Juan Manuel, Tapia, Nicolás 
Nuñez, Soria, Pinar, Ayllon, Badajoz el 
Músico, the Count of Oliva, Cardona, Pran- 
oes Carroz, Heredia, Artes, Quiros, Coronel, 
Eacriva, Vázquez, and Ludueña. Of most 
of them only a few trifles are given. The 
** Burlas provocantes a Risa,** or the Obras 
de Burlas, are in the edition of 1514, be- 
ginning f. 198 b. with the " Pleyto del 
manto," and ending with " Desculpase de 
lo hecho." In some of^the subsequent 
editions they were excluded, but they ap- 
peared again in the Antwerp edition of 
1557, and were flnally suppressed in that 
of 1573. Most of them, however, are found 
in the coUection referred to, entitled " Can- 
cionero de Obras de Burlas provocantes a 
Bisa " (Valencia, 1519, 4to). It begins with 
one rather long poem, and ends with an- 
other, — the last being a brutal parody of 
the " Trescientas " of Juan de Mena. The 
shorter poems are often by well-known 
ñames, such as Jorge Manrique, and Diego 
de San Pedro, and are not always liable to 
óbjection on the score of deoency. But the 
general tone of the work, which is attrib- 
ttted to ecclesiastical hands, is as coarse as 



possible. A smaU edition of it was printed 
at London, in 1841, marked on its title- 
page "Oum Privilegio, en Madrid, por 
Luis Sánchez." It has a curions and well- 
written Prefiace, and a short, but learned 
Olossary. Prom p. 203 to the end, p. 246, 
are a few poems not found in the original 
Cancionero de Burlas ; one by Oarci Sán- 
chez de Badigoz, one by Rodrigo de Rey- 
nosa, etc. 

» This part of the Cancionero of 1536, 
which is of very Uttle valué, filis ff. 134- 
191. Indeed, the last part of the Cancion- 
eros, from this time to 1573, is the worst 
part. One of the pieces near the end of 
that of 1573 is a bailad on the renunciation 
of empire made by Charles V. at Brussels, 
in October, 1555 ; the most recent date, so 
ÜEu: as I have observed, that cui be assigned 
to any poem in any of the coUections. 

A considerable number of tnmslatiomi 
trom oíd Spanish poetry, including ttie 
Cancioneros, but taken rather trota Paber's 
Floresta than firom any earlier souroe, 
is to be found in two publicattons which 
should not be overlooked \ namely, " Bow- 
ring*s Ancient Poetry of Spain" (London, 
1824, 12mo), and ** Spanisches Liederbuch 
Yon £. Geibel und Paul Heise " (Berlin, 
1852, 12mo), — the last a work of much 
merit. 
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titude, the number really claiming any careful notice is 
small. Many persona appear only as the contributors of 
sinffle trifles, such as a device or a canción, __ , 

p . , , 1 'The large 

and sometimes, probably, never wrote even these. number of 
Others contributed only two or three short poems, *" **"* 
wbich their social position, rather than their taste or 
talents, led them to adventure. So that the number of 
those appearing in the proper character of authors in the 
Cancionero General is only about forty, and of these not 
more than four or five deserve to be remembered. 

But the rank and personal consideration of those that 
throng it are, perhaps, more remarkable than their num- 
ber, and certainly more so than their merit. John ^heir wgh 
the Second is there, and Prince Henry, afterwards '*^- 
Henry the Fonrth ; the Constable Alvaro de Luna,^ the 
Count Haro, and the Count of Plasencia ; the Dukes of 
Alva, Albuquerque, and Medina Sidonia; the Count of 
Tendilla and Don Juan Manuel ; the Marquises of San- 
tillana, Astorga, and Villa Franca ; the Viscount Alta- 
mira, and other leading personages of their time ; so 
that, as Lope de Vega once said, '* most of the poets 
of that age were great lords, admiráis, constables, dukes, 
counts, and kings ; '' * or, in other words, verse-writing 
was a fashion at the court of Castile in the fifteenth 
century. 

This, in fact, is the character that is indelibly impressed 
on the coUections found in the oíd Cancioneros Generales, 
Of the earliest poetry of the country, such as it is found 
in the legend of the Cid, in Berceo, and in the Archpriest 

^ There is a short poem by the Con- Mb power. It is not, as its title might 

stable in the Commentary of Fernán Nunes seem to indícate, transúited firom a work hy 

to the 266th Copla of Juan de Mena ; and Boccaccio, with nearly the same ñame ; 

in the fine oíd Chronide of the Oonstable^s but an original prodoction of the great 

Ufe we are told of him (Títolo LXYIII.)f Castilian minister of state. Mem. de la 

" Fue muy inventiyo e mucho dado a fallar Acad. de Hist., Tom. TI. p. 464, note. 

invenciones y sacar entremeses, o en About a dosen trifling poems bearing 

justas o en guerra ; en las quales inyen- the ñame of the Constable — the flrst of 

clones muy agudamente significaba lo que them as blasphemous as it can well be — 

quería.» He is also the author of an un- may be found in the Appendix to Pidal»s 

published |)ro8e work, dated 1446, " On Bssay, preñxed to the Cancionero of Baena, 

VirtuouB and Famous Women," to which 1851, pp. lxxxii.-iy. 

Juan de Mena wrote a Prefáoe ; the Con- " Obras Sueltas, Madrid, 1777, 4to, Tom. 

atable, at that time, being at the height of XI. p. 858. 
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of Hita, they afford not a trace ; and if a few bailada are 
• inserted, it is for the sake of the poor glossea with which 
Their faah- they are. encumbered. But the Proven9al epirít 
wd^'íhS^* of the Troubadours is everywhere present, if not 
acter. everywhcie Btrongly marked ; and occasionally we 

fínd imitations of the earlier Italian school of Dante and 
his immediate foUowers, which are more apparent than 
successful. The mass is wearisome and monotononfi. 
Nearly every one of the longer poems contained in it is 
composed in lines of eight syllables, divided into redon- 
dillas, almost always easy in their movement, but rarely 
graceful ; sometimes broken by a regularly recurring verso 
of only four or five syllables, and henee called quebrado, 
but more frequently arranged in stanzas of eight or ten 
uniform lines. It is nearly all amatory, and the amatory 
portions are nearly all metaphysical and aflfected. It is 
of the court, courtly ; overstrained, forinal, and cold. 
What is not written by persons of rank is written for 
their pleasnre ; and though the spirit of a chivalrous 
age is thus sometimes brought out, yet what is best in 
that spirit is concealed by a prevalent desire to fall in 
with the superficial fashions and fantastic fancies that at 
last destroyed it. 

But it was impossible such a wearisome state of poet- 
ical culture should become permanent in a country so 
fuU of stirring interests as Spain was in the age that fol- 
lowed the fall of Granada and the discovery of America. 
Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, made progress with 
the great advancement of the nation under Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; though the taste of the court in whatever 
regarded Spanish literature continued low and false. 
Other circnmstances, too, favored the great and beneficial 
Pro Bs f ^h*^°&® *h^* ^*s everywhere becoming apparent. 
culture in The language of Castile had already asserted its 
^ * supreraacy, and, with the oíd Castilian spirit and 
cultivation, it was spreading into Andalusia and Ara- 
gón, and planting itself amidst the ruins of the Moorish 
power on the shores of the Mediterranean. Chronicle 
writing was become frequent, and had begun to take the 
forms of regular history . The drama was advanced as far 
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as the " Celestina " in prose, and the more strictly scenic 
efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. Eomance writing was 
at the height of its snccess. And the oíd bailad spirit — 
thé true foundation of Spanish poetry — had received a 
new impulse and richer materials from the contests in 
which all Chrístian Spain had borne a part amidst the 
mountains of Granada, and from the wild tales of the 
feuds and adventüres of rival factions within the walls 
of that devoted city. Everything, indeed, announced a 
decided movement in the literature of the nation, and 
almost everything geemed to favor and facilítate it. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



SPANISH INTOLERANCE. — THE ENQUISITION. — PERSECTTION OF JEWS 
AND MOORS. — PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS FOR OPINIÓN. — STATH 
OF THB PRESS IN SPAIN. — C0NCL17DING REMARKS ON THE WHOLB 
PERIOD. 

The condition of things in Spain at the end of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella seemed, as we have 
intimated, to announce a long period of national pros- 
perity. But one institution, destined soon to discourage 
and check that intellectual freedom without which there 
can be no wise and generous advancement in any people, 
was already beginning to give token of its great and 
blighting power. 

The Christian Spaniards had, frora an early period, 
been essentially intolerant.^ To their perpetual wars 
Bpanish in- ^^^^ thc MooFS had bccn added, from the end of 
toierance. i}^q fourtcenth contury, an exasperated feeling 
against the Jews, which the government had vainly en- 
deavored to control, and which had shown itself, at differ- 
ent times, in the plunder and murder of multitudes of that 
devoted race throughout the country. Both races were 
hated by the mass of the Spanish people with a bitter 
hatred : the first as their conquerors ; the last for the 
oppressive claims their wealth had given them on great 
numbers of the Christian inhabitants. In relation to both 
it was never forgotten that they were the enemies of that 
cross under which all true Spaniards had for centuries 

1 One proof of this Intolerance has often nando por el Bev. Padre Tomas Sánchez," 
strack me^ It is the praUe, rarely for- 1672, and a gimllar panegyric by Ant. 
gottenwhffi St. Ferdinand is spoken of, Cavallero yQongora,1763 ;— thelasthav- 
that he carried the wood on bis shoolders ing been pronounced to flattAr Ferdinand 
to bum a poor Albigensian hexetic. See TI., and both showing how the cruellest 
<míe, Ghapter m. note 1, to which add intolerance was, down to a late period, 
an " Oración Panegyrico del Santo Rey Fer- reTerenced as a yiriue in Spain. 

(406) 
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gone to battle ; and of both it was taught by the priest- 
hood, and willingly beKeved by the laity, that their oppo- 
sition to the faith of Christ was an offence against God, 
which it was a merit in his people to punish.^ Columbus 
wearing the cord of Saint Francis in the streets of Se- 
ville, and consecrating to wars against misbelief in Asia 
the wealth he was seeking in the New World, whose 
Boil he eamestly desired should never be trodden by any 
foot save that of a Eoman Catholic Christian, was bnt 
a type of the Spanish character in the age when he 
adopted it.® 



2 The bitterness of thia unchristian and 
barbarous hatred of the Moora, that con- 
Btituted not a little of the foundation on 
which rested the intolerance that after- 
wards did so much to break down the 
inteOectual independence of the Spanish 
people, can hardly be credited at the pres- 
ent day, when stated in general terms. An 
instance of its operation must, therefore, 
be giyen to illustrate its intensity. When 
the Bpaniards made one of those forays 
Snto the terrítoríes of the Moora that were 
80 oommon for centuries, the Christian 
knighta on their retom often brought, 
dangling at their aaddle-bowa, the heads 
oí the Moora they had alain, and threw 
them to the boya in the atreeta of the vil- 
lagea, to exaaperate their young hatred 
against the enemiea of their faith; — a 
practice which, we are told on good author- 
ity, was contínued as late as the war of the 
Alpoxarraa, under Don John of Austria, 
in the reign of Philip II. (Clemencin, in 
Memoriaa de la Acad. de Hiat., Tom. YI. 
p. 390.) But anybody who wiU read the 
" Historia de la Rebelión y Castigo de loa 
Horiacoa del Reyno de Granada," by Luia 
del Marmol Carvajal (Málaga, 1600, fol.), 
will be shocked to find how complacently 
an eye-witness, not so much dispoaed as 
moBtof his countrymen to look with hatred 
on the Moora, regarded cruelties which it 
is not possible now to read without shud- 
dering. 8ee his account of the mnrder, 
by order of the chivahrous Don John of 
Austria (f. 192), of four hundred women 
and children, his captives at Galera *, — 
*< muchos en su presencia," says the his- 
torian, who was there. Similar remarks 
uight be made about the second volume 
of Hita*s " Guerras de Granada," which 
Will be notioed bereafter. Indeed, it is 



only by reading such books that it is pos- 
sible to learn how much the Spanish char- 
acter was impaired and degraded by this 
hatred, inculcated, during the nine cen- 
turies that elapsed between the age of 
Boderic the Goth and that of Philip III., 
not only as a part of the loyalty of which all 
Spaniards were ao proud, but as a religious 
duty of errery Christian in the kingdom. 

The work of Marmol, referred to aboye, 
should perhaps be further noticed. Its 
author, who was in the service of Charles 
V., was in Afirica twenty-two yeara, begin- 
ning with the affair of Timia, 1536 ; and 
during thia period travelled from Guinea 
to Egypt, and waa aeveral montha a pria- 
oner to the infidel. His work on the Be- 
bellion of the Moriscos is an ampie chron- 
icle of the same war (1568-1570) of which 
Mendoza has giren a bold sketch, to 
be hereafter exunined ; but the atyle of ' 
Marmol ia diflüae and weariaome, while 
that of Mendoza ia more apirited and com- 
pact, perhapa, than that of any other Cas- 
tilian prose writer. Marmol wrote, also, a 
"Descripción General de África, sus Guerras 
y Vicisitudes desde la Fundación del Ma- 
hometismo hasta el año 1571." Folio, 3 
Tom. 1573-1599. In both he shows a 
apirit somewhat more tolerant towards 
misbelief than was common in his time ; 
probably because he was a nativo of Gra- 
nada, and had passed much of his Ufe 
among the Moors Üiere and in África, 
speaking their language fluently, and famil- 
iar with their literature, character, and man- 
ners *, so that he knew them better than many 
of those whose inherited bitterness sefms 
to have known neither atint ñor scruple. 

8 Bemaldea, Chrónica, c. 131, MS. Na- 
varrete. Colección de Yiages, Tom. I. p. 
72 } Tom. II. p. 282. 
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When, therefore, it was proposed to establish in Spaia 
the Inquisition, which had been so efficiently used to ex- 
originofthe *®'^°^^^^*'® ^^® hciesy of tho Albigenses, and 
inquiaition. which had even foUowed its victima in their 
flight from Provence to Aragón, little serious opposition 
was made to the undertaking. Ferdinand, perhaps, was 
not únwilling to see a power grow up near hia throne 
with which the political government of the country could 
hardly fail to be in alliance, while the piety of the wiser 
Isabella, which, as we can see from her correspondence 
with her confessor, was little enlightened, led her con- 
science so completely astray, that she finally asked for 
aiBitton *^® introduction of the Holy Office into her own 
esuibuahed dominions, as a Christian benefít to her people/ 
****^ After a negotiation with the court of Rome, and 
some changes in the original project, it was therefore 
established in the city of Seville, in 1481 ; the first Grand 
Inquisitors being Dominicans, and their first meeting being 
held in a convent of their order, on the 2d of January. 
itpcreecutes ^*® carliest victims woro Jews. Six were burned 
the jewB. within four days from the time when the tribunal 
first sat, and Mariana states the whole number of those 
who suffered during the eighteen terrible years of Torque- 
mada's Inquisitorship at two thousand, besides seventeeu 
thousand who underwent some form of punishment less 
severo than that of the stake ; ^ all, it should be remem- 

* Pre8cott*8 Ferdinand and Isabella, Part Hte words are," Por las coeas qae Vuestras 

I. c. 7. And when, in 1497, Isabella, the Altesas me han escrito tocantes á la Santa 

daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, was Inquisición, he procurado, no solo de em- 

to be married to Manuel, King of Portugal, pachar que no se otorgasen aqui cosas con- 

one of the conditions of the contract waa tara ella, mas que el Papa la fovoresciese y 

that Manuel should expel from his kingdom ayudase y para esto ha Dios rodeado dis- 

all Spanish refugees who had been con- pusicion en que se pudiese fazer. Carta a 

▼icted by the Inquisition. (Zurita, Anales los Beyes,'* &c. (San Sebastian, 1S42, 8 vo.) 

de Aragón, ed. 1610, Tom. V. ff. 124, sqq.) The original of this remarkable letter is iñ 

In a letter dated Rome, 21 April, 1498, ttie possession of Benjamín B. Wlffen, an 

Garcilasso de la Vega, the Ambassador of English Quaker, foll of knowledge of Span- 

Ferdinand and Isabella, and the fother of ish literature. 

the poet, writes to his sovereigns as if the » Mariana, Hlst., Llb. XXIV. o. 17, ed. ¡ 

Pope, AlexanderVI., whowasaValencian, 1780, Tom. II. p. 627. We are shocked I 

had been desirous to interfere with the and astonished as we read this chapter, 

pow«r of the' Inquiaition, and that, by order sodevout a gratitude does it express for 

of his soyereigns, he — Garcilasso — had the Inquisition as a national blesslng. See 

prevented this interference, and reconciled also Llórente, Hist. de Tlnquisition, Tom. 

the Pope to the power of the Inquisition. L p. 160. But G. J. Hefiele, in his Ufe oC 
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bered, being done with the rejoicing assent of the mass: 
of the people, whose shouts foUowed the exile of the 
whole body of the Jewish race from Spain in 1492, and. 
whose persecution of the Hebrew blood, wherever found, 
and however hidden under the disguises of conversión 
and baptism, has hardly ceased down to our own days.® 

The fall of Granada, which preceded by a few months 
this cruel expulsión of the Jews, placed the remains of 
the Moorish nation no less at the mercy of their conquer- 
ors. It is true that, by the treaty which surrendered the 
city to the Catholic sovereigns, the property of it persecute» 
the vanquished, their religious privileges, their ^^ ^®°"- 
mosques, and their worship, were solemnly secured to 
thera ; but, in Spain, whátever portion of the soil the 
Christians had wrested from their ancient enemies had 



Gardioal Ximenes (2te. Ánflage, 1851, pp. 
267, 328), correcta Llórente. As to Tor- 
quemada, however, I have a volume in 
folio, published by authority in 1576, and 
entlüed, " Gopilácion de las Instrucciones 
del Officio de la Sancta Inquisición hechas 
por el muy Reverendo Señor Fray Thomas 
de Torquemada,** etc., which in its atro- 
cious severities exceeds belief. By one 
order, dated 1484, even pertfons who have 
come to the Inquisitors of their own accord, 
and who have voluntarily confessed their 
hereay and so been reconciled to the 
church, shall still be held infamous [in- 
fames de derecho], and never i)ennitted to 
exercise any public employment ; to be- 
oome lawyers, surgeons, apothecaries, or 
couriers, ñor to wear gold, silver, or Jeweis, 
ór to ride on horseback for their whole Uves, 
nnder pain of being treated as relapsed 
heretics \ — that is, oondemned to the stake 
(f. 4). Other orders are worse in spirit, 
but not so distinct and exact in their phrase- 
ology. Indeed, Torquemada, although he 
was not the first General Inquisitor, not 
having come into that terrible power till 
about two years after the Holy Office was 
opened at Beville, was yet really its father 
and founder, inasmuch as it was he who, 
as the Confessor of Queen Isabella, by great 
urgency overcame her repugnance to it, 
and so caused its original establishment. 
Havemann, Darstellungen aus der innem 
QesohichteSpanien's. GOttingen, 1850, 8vo, 
p.106. 

85 



e The eloquent Father Lacordaire, in th6 
sixth chapter of his "Mémoire pour le 
Bétablissement de l'Ordre des Fréres Pré- 
cheurs" (Paris, 1839, 8vo), endeavors to 
prove that the Dominicans were not in any 
way responsible for the establishment of 
the Inquisition in Spain. In this attempt 
I think he fáils ; but I think he is success- 
ful when he elsewhere maintains that the 
Inquisition, firom an early period, was inti- 
mately connected with the political govem- 
ment in Spain, and always dependent on 
the State for a large part of its power. 

After all, however, it should never be 
forgotten, in this connection, that St. Bom- 
inic was a true Gastilian of the twelfth 
century, canonized for his peculiar merits 
as a persecutor of heretics, immediately 
after his death, which happenec^ in 1221. 
A century later, Dante characterized his 
spirit and that of his order with a single 
touch, such as is granted only to geniua 
Uke his : 

Pol con dottrina, e oon volere insieme, • 
Con r uffizio apostólico si moBse, 
Quasi torrente ch' alta vene preme { 

E negU sterpi eretici pereásae 
X* Ímpetu 8UO piu vivamente qtdvi 
Dove le resitteme eran piu groate. 

Di luí ai féeer poi diverai rivl. 
Onde V orto cattolico ai riga 
81 che i auoi arbuacelU atan pift viví. 

Faradíao, c. zlL 
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always been regarded only as so much territory restored 
to its rigbtful owners, and any stipulations that migbt 
accompany its recovery were rarely respected. The spirít 
and even tbe terms of tbe capitulation of Granada were, 
therefore, soon violated. Tbe Cbristian laws of Spain 
were introduced tbere ; tbe Inquisition foUowed ; and a 
persecution of tbe descendants of tbe oíd Arab invadcrs 
was begun by tbeir new masters, wbicb, after being car- 
ried on above a century witb constantly increasing crímes, 
was ended in 1609, as tbe persecution of tbe Jews bad 
been, by tbe forcible expulsión of tbe wbole race/ 

Sucb severity brougbt witb it, of course, a great amonnt 
of fraud and falsebood. Multitudes of tbe foUowers of Mo- 
bammed — beg^nning witb four tbousand wbom 
Cardinal Ximenes baptized on tbe day wben, con- 
trary to tbe provisions of tbe capitulation of Granada, be 
consecrated tbe great mosque of tbe Albaycin as a Cbris- 
tian temple — were forced to enter tbe fold of tbe Cburch, 
witbout eitber understanding its doctrines or desiring to 
receive its instructions.® Witb tbese, as witb tbe con- 

Y See the learned and acute *< Histolie y Ministros del dicho Officio no sean paga- 
des Maoi^ Mudejares et des Morisques, dos de las condenaciones que basen, ni de 
ou des Árabes d^Espagne soos la Domina- las penas y penitencias que ecban,** ec, 
tion des Cbréüens," par le Gomte Albert proposing salaries instead. But all tb« 
de Giroourt (3 tom. 8to, París, 184(J), answertbeyreoeived was,— «Se proveerá y 
Tom. II. passim, dará la orden que mas convenga ; *' — vhich 

Tbe argument in favor of tbe Spanisb is about equal to the obsoleto fonn in Eng- 

rigbt to drive out the Moors and seize their land, " Le Roy s'avisera." Gapitnlos y 

estates is as well set fortb as it can be by Leyes, Talladolid, 1558. Folio, f. xxxiv. 

Gregorio López Madera, in his " Excelen- ^ A few years later, this cruel ipjustice 

cias de E^aña " (Folio, Talladolld, 1597, was carried to its utmost limit, and oon- 

£r. 70, sqq.), and, no doubt, was entirely fírmed by the highest forms of law ; for, 

satis&ctory to Philip n., to wbom it was in 1525, when a large number of Moors at 

addressed. Talencia bad been baptized only by cUtso^ 

This destrucüon of the Moriscos was, as tute physical violencej it was solemnly 

everybody understands, partly for the plun- adjudged, in a decree of Charles Y., that 

der their large wealth brougbt to the coffers tbey and their children, firom the day 

of the State. But It is not known, I tbink, when this solemn mockery was practised 

that the Inquisitors were directly inter- on them, were to be aocounted Christians, 

esied in tbe individual confiscations tbey and to be subjected to the punlshments of 

ordered. The Cortes of Talladolid, 1555, the Inquisition if tbey were found to fail 

in their twelfth "Petición** to Charles T., in Cbristian faith or Catholic observanoes. 

wbile rendering humble homage to the In- Antonio de Guevara had a hand in tlüs 

quisition, beg the Emperor to forbid the sbameless iniqnity. Sayas, Anales de Ara- 

Inquisitors from being paid out of their gon, 1667. Folio, c. 123, pp. 777, sqq. 

own confiscations. The remarcable words As to Cardinal Ximenes, one oircum- 

are; ^^Paraqi^e todo fifesse perfecto deve stanoe renders his conduct in this matter 

Yt U^l^tB4 n^ndar <)ue los Incjuisidores of the earlier Moors particularly repre- 
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ferted Jews, the Inquisition was permitted to deal un- 
checked by the power of the state. They were therefore, 
fi-om the first, watched ; soon they were imprisoned ; * and 
then they were tortured, to obtain proof that their conver- 
sión had not been sincere. But it was all done in secrecy 
and in darkness. Prom the moment when the Inquisition 
laid its grasp on the object of its suspicions to that of his 
execution, no voice was heard to issue from its cells. The 
very witnesses it summoned were punished with death or 
perpetual imprisonment, if they revealed what they had 
seen or heard before its dread tribunals ; and often of the 
victim nothing was known, but that he had disappeared 
from his accustomed haunts in society, never again to be 
seen. 

The effect was appalling. The imaginations of men 
were fiUed with horror at the idea of a power so vast and 
so ñoiseless ; one which was constantly, but invisibly, 
around them ; whose blow was death, but whose steps 
could neither be heard ñor foUowed amidst the gloom into 
which it retreated further and further, as efforts were made 
to pursue it. From its first establishraent, therefore, while 
the great body of the Spanish Chrístians rejoiced The spaniah 
in the purity and orthodoxy of their faith, and STüíe^iSl 
not unwillingly saw its enemies called to expiate q^j^tion. 
their unbelief by the most terrible of mortal punishments, 
the intellectual and cultivated portions of society felt the 
sense of their personal security gradually shaken, until, 
at last, it became an anxious object of their Uves to avoid 
the suspicions of a tribunal which infused into their minds 
a terror deeper and more efifectual in proportion as it was 
accompanied by a misgiving how far they might conscien- 
tiously oppose its authority. Many of the nobler and 
more enlightened, especially on the comparatively free 
soil of Aragón, struggled against an invasión of their 
rights whose consequences they partly foresaw. But 

heoaible. Femando de Talayera, first Mohammedui. And Cardinal Ximenes pre- 

Archbishop of Granada, deglred to have vented it from being done. Cipriano de 

the Bible translated into Arabio, as the Valera, " Exhortación ** preflzed to his 

moet obTiouB means of converting the Spanish Bible, 1602. Index Bzpuig. 1007, 

líoore in his new eoclesiastical Jurisdic- p. 628. 
tioo, where, of course, the popnlation was 



í 
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the powers of the government and the Church, united ia 
measures which were sustained by the passions and reli- 
gión* of the lower classe's of society, became irresistible. 
The fires of the Inquisition were gradually lighted over 
the whole country, and the people everywhere thronged 
to witness its sacrifices, as acts of faith and devotion. 

Prom this moment, Spanish intolerance, which through 
the Moorish wars had accompanied the contest and shared 
its chivalrous spirit, took that air of sombre fanaticism 
which it never afterwards lost. Soon, its warfare was 
tumed against the opinions and thoughts of men, even 
more than against their external conduct or their crimes. 
The Inquisition, which was its true exponent and appro- 
its immense pñate instrumont, gradually enlarged its own 
power. jurisdiction by means of crafty abuses, as well 

as by the regular forms of law, until none found himself 
too humble to escape its notice, or too high to be reached 
by its power. The whole land bent under its influence, 
and the few who comprehended the mischief that must 
foUow bowed, like the rest, to its authority, or were sub- 
jected to its punishments. 

From an inquiry into the prívate opinions of individuáis 
to an interference with the press and with printed books, 
there was but a step. It was a step, however, that was 
not taken at once ; partly because books were still few 
and of little comparative importance anywhere, and partly 
censorswp bccause iu Spaiu they had already been subjected 
of the press. to thc ccnsorship of thc civil authority, which in 
this particular seemed unwilling to surrender its jurisdic- 
tion. But such scruples were quickly removed by the 
appearance and progress of the Reformation of Luther ; a 
revolution which comes within the next period of the his- 
tory of Spanish literature, when we shall find displayed 
in their broad practical results the influence of the spirit 
of intolerance and the power of the Church and the In- 
quisition on the character of the Spanish people. 

If, however, before we enter upon this new and more 
varied period, we cast our eyes back towárds the one over 
which we have just passed, we shall find much that is orig- 
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inal and striking, and much that gives promise of further 
progress and success. It extends through nearly four 
complete centuries, from the first breathings of dj^^cterof 
the poetical enthusiasm of the mass of the the first four 
people, down to the decay of the courtly liter- s^niSh^LUi- 
ature in the latter part of the reign of Perdinand ®'*'^'®* 
and'Isabella; and it is fíUed with materials destined, at 
last, to produce such a school of poetry and elegant prose 
as, in the sober judgment of the nation itself, still consti- 
tutes the proper body of the national literature. The oíd 
ballads, the oíd historical poema, the oíd chronicles, the 
oíd theatre, — all these, if only elementa, are yet elementa 
of a vigor and promiae not to be mistaken. They conati- 
tute a mine of more various wealth than had been ofíered, 
under similar circumstances and at so early a period, to 
any other people. They breathe a more lofty and a more 
heroic temper. We feel, as we liaten to their tones, that 
we are amidst the stir of extraordinary passions, which 
give the character an elevation not elsewhere to be found 
in the same unaettled átate of society. We feel, though 
the grosser elementa of life are strong aroujad us, that 
imagination is yet stronger ; imparting to them ita mani- 
fold huea, and giving them a power and a grace that form 
a atriking contrast with what ia wild or rude in their 
original nature. In ahort, we feel that we are called to 
witnesa the firat efforta of a generous people to emancipate 
themselves from the cold restraints of a merely material 
existence, and watch with confidence and sympathy the 
movement of their aecret feelinga and prevalent energies, 
as they are atruggling upwarda into the poetry of a nativo 
and earnest enthuaiasm ; persuaded that they must, at last, 
work out for themselves a literature bold, fervent, and 
original, marked with the features and impulses of the 
national character, and able to vindicate for itself a place 
among the permanent monuments of.modern civilization.® 

'Iti8imposBibleto8peakoftheIaqaiBi- its trae history and character. The im- 

tion as I haye spoken in this chapter, portant fiacta in hls life are few. He was 

without* íéeling desirous to know some- born at Calahorra, in Aragón, in 17&d, and 

fhingconcerning Antonio Llórente, who has entered the Oharch early, bat devoted 

done more than aU other persona to expose himself to the stody of canon law and of 
35* 
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elegant literature. In 1789, he vas made 
principal secretary to the InquisitioD, and 
became much interested In iU affalrs ; bat 
was dUmissed firom hls place and exiled to 
bis parUh in 1791, becauae he waa bos- 
pected of an inclination towards the French 
phUo6ophy of the period. In 1793, a more 
enlightened General Inquisiior than the 
one who had persecuted him drew U<nente 
again into the oooncils of the Holy Office, 
and, with the assistanoe of Jovellanos and 
oiher leading atatesmen, he endeavored to 
introduce such changea into the tribunal 
itself as should obtain publícity for ita pro- 
oeedlngs. But thia, too, failed, and Lk^ 
rente was disgraced anew. In 1805, how- 
erer, he was recalled to Madrid ; and in 
1809, when the fortunes of Joseph Bona- 
parte made him the nominal King of Spain, 
he gave Llórente charge of eyerythlng re- 
lating to the arohiyes and the affiairs oí the 
Inquisition. Llórente uaed well the means 
thus put Into bis bands *, and having been 
compelled to follov the govemment of Jo- 
seph to Paris, after its overthrov in Spain, 
he published there, firom the vast and rich 
matfirials he had ooUected during the period 
when he had entire control of the secret 
records of the Inquisition, an ampie history 
of its oonduct and crimes ; — a work which, 
though neither well arranged ñor philo- 
sophically written, ñor always fáir in its 
spirit or its statements, is yet the great 
storehottse firom which are to be drawn 
more well-authenticated fects relating to 
the subjeet it discusses than can be found 
in all other sources put together. But 
neither in Paris, where he lived in poverty, 
was Llórente suffered to Uve in peaee. In 
December, 1822, he was required by the 
French govermnent to leave France, and, 
being obliged to make bis joumey during 



a rigoroos season, when he was already 
much broken by age and its infirmities, he 
died from fatigue and exhausüon, on the 
5th of February, 1823, a few days after bis 
arrival at Madrid. Hls **HÍ8toire de Pln- 
quisiüon" (4 tom. Svo, París, 1817-1818) 
is bis great work ; but we should add to it 
bis ** Noticia Biográfica» (Paris, 1818, 
12mo), which is curious and interesting, 
not only as an autobiography, but tor fur- 
ther notioes respecting the spirit of the In- 
quisition. To this, bowever, should be 
added a Ufe of Llórente preflxed to the 
" Compendio de la Historia Critica de la 
Inquisición por Rodrigues Buron.*' París, 
1823, 2 tom. 18mo. 

I ought, perhaps, here.to recall bis ** Me- 
moria Histórica sobre qual ha sido la opin- 
ión nacional de España sobre la Inquisi- 
ción,** pubUshed at Madrid in 1812 (8vo, 
pp. 824), which is an unsuccessñü and 
forgotten attempt to show that the Spanish 
people had always been opposed to the 
Inquisition. But, in truth, he does not 
attempt to prove any real opposition to \t 
after the first thirty or fbrty years of ita 
existence (pp. 244-247)} the short pe- 
riod of the resiatanoe in Aragón to which 
I have alluded (ante^ p. 411). The fact, 
indeed, is that this work of Llórente was 
a yery hasty and iU-considered produo- 
tion, thrown together to meet the wants 
of the revolutionary period, when, by a 
decree of the French Government, Decem- 
ber 4, 1808, — to which a portion of the 
Spanish people was by no means reoon- 
ciled, and to which it was hoped this book 
might reconcile them, — the Inquisition was 
abolished. Hls greater work on the wbtde 
history of the Inquisition has caused it U» 
be much oyerlooked ever sinoe. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PERIODS OP LITERARY 8UCCESS AND NATIONAL GLORT. — CHARLES THE 

FIFTH. HOPES OF UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. LÜTHER. CONTEST OF 

THE ROMISH CHURCH WITH PR0TESTANTI8M. PROTESTANT BOOKS. 

THE INQUISITION. INDEX EXPÜRGATORIUS. ^PPRESSION OF PROT- 

BSTANTISM IN SPAIN. PERSECUTÍON. RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 

THE COUNTRY AND ITS EFFBCTS. 

In every country that has yet obtauíed a rank among 
those nations whose intellectual cultivation is the highest, 
the period in which it has produced the perma- 
nent body of its literature has been that of its literaiy gio- 
glory as a state. The reason is obvious. There 2^^.*"°*" 
is then a spirit and activity abroad among the 
elements that constitute the national character, which 
naturally express themselves in such poetry and eloquence 
as, being the result of the excited condition of the people 
and bearíng its impress, become for all futuro exertions a 
model and standard that can be approached only when 
the popular character is again stirred by a similar enthu- 
siasm. Thus, the age of Feríeles naturally foUowed the 
great Persian war ; the age of Augustus was that of a 
universal tranquillity produced by universal conqucst ; the 
age of Moliere and La Fontaine was that in which Louis 
the Fourteenth was carrying the outposts of his Consoli- 
dated monarchy far into Germany ; and the ages of Eliza- 
beth and Anne were the ages of the Armada and of Marl- 
borough. 

(417) 
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Just so it was in Spain. The central point in Spanish 
history is the capture of Granada. During nearly eight 
Central int centurics bcfoie that decisive event, the Chris- 
in Spanish tíans of the Península were occupied with con- 

flicts at home, that gradually developed their 
energies, amidst the stemest triáis and stniggles, till the 
whole land was fiUed to overflowing with a power which 
had hardly yet been felt in the rest of Europe. But no 
sooner was the last Moorish fortress yielded up, than this 
accumulated flood broke loóse from the mountains behind 
which it had so long been hidden, and threatened, at once, 
to overspread the best portions of the civilized world. In 
less than thirty years, Charles the Fifth, who had inher- 
ited, not only Spain, but Naples, Sicily, and the Low 
Countries, and into whose treasury the untold wealth of 
the Indies was already beginning to pour, was elected 
Emperor of Germany, and undertook a career of foreign 
conquest such a^had not been imagined since the days of 

Charlemagne. Success and glory seemed to wait 
the age of foF him as hc advanccd. In Europe, he extended 

his empire, till it checked the hated power of 
Islamistá in Turkey ; in África, he garrisoned Tunis and 
overawed the whole coast of Barbary ; in America, Cortés 
and Pizarro were his bloody lieutenants, and achieved for 
him conquests more vast than were conceived in the 
dreams of Alexander ; while, beyond the wastes of the 
Pacific, he stretched his discoveríes to the Philippines, 
and so completed the circuit of the globe. 

This was the brilliant aspect which the fortunes of his 
country offered to an intelligent and imaginative Spaniard 
in the first half of the sixteenth century.^ For, as we well 

^ Traoefl of Üiis feeling are found abun- ChristtWal de Mesa, however, may be con- 

dantly in ^anish literatare, for above a sidered more simple-hearted yet ; for, flfty 

century ; but nowhere, perhaps, with more years afterwards, he announoes this cathcJic 

simplicity and good faith than in a sonnet and universal empire as absolutely coq> 

of Hernando de Acuña, — a soldier and a pleted by Philip m. Restauración de£s- 

poet greatly favored by Charles V., — in paña, Madrid, 1607, 12mo, Canto I. st. 7. 

which he announces to the world, for its The most remarkable developmentof this 

"greatooB8o]ation,"a8he8ays, "promiaed idea is, howerer, to be found in Thomas 

byHeaven," — Oampanella, "Be Monarchia Hispánica," 

Un Monarca, un Imperio, y una E-pad.. ^"» "»« Appendlx on the question whether 

(Poesias, Madrid, 1804, 12mo,p.ia4.) »° Universal Monarchy be desirabto 
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know, such men then looked forward with confidence to 
the time when Spain would be the head of an empire more 
extensive than the Koman, and seem sometimes g ^^j^ ^^^^ 
to have trusted that they themselves should live ©f uBivemí 
to witness and share its glory. But their fore- ^^^^^ 
cast was imperfect. A moral power was at work, desr 
tined to divide Europe anew, and place the domestic policy 
and the extemal relations of its principal countries upon 
'inwonted foundations. The monk Luther was already 
become a counterpoise to the military master of so many 
kingdoms ; and from 1662, when Moritz of Saxony de- 
serted the Imperial standard, and the convention of Passau 
asserted for the Protestante the free exercise of ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

, . ,. . , , . , -, Defeated by 

their rehgion, the clear-sighted conqueror may Protestant- 
himself have understood that his ambitious hopes *"°* 
of a universal empire, whose seat should be in the South 
of Europe, and whose foundations should be laid in the 
religión of the Church of Kome, were at an end. 

But the question, where the line should be drawn be-, 
tween the gueat contending parties, was long the subject 
of fierce wars. The struggle began with the enunciation 
of Luther's ninety-five propositions, and his burning the 
Pope's buUs at Wittenberg. It was ended, as far as it is 
yet ended, by the peace of Westphalia. Duríng the hun- 
dred and thirty years that elapsed between these two 
points, Spain was indeed far removed from the fields where 
the most cruel battles of the religious wars were fought ; 
but how deep was the interest the Spanish people took in 
the contest is plain from the bitterness of their struggle 
against the Protestant princes of Germany ; from the vast 
efforts they made to crush the Protestant rebellion in the 
Netherlands ; from the expedition of the Armada against 

(Amsterdam, Elzevir, 1640). The author the boldest dreams of Spanish ambition. 

wat) a Calabrian monk, bom in 1568, and *'Decennali miseria,** he says, **detentuB 

educated under the Spanish viceroyalty of et segrotos, nec relationibus instnii neo 

Mapleain the time of Philip n., with whose Ubria aut sclentils ullis adjavari potui, 

spirit he became sincerely imbued. His Ufe qoin et ipsa ss. Biblia mihi adempta fue- 

was fiUed with wild adventares and extraor^ runt,** p. 454. His last years were patron- 

dinary studies. Twenty-seven years of it iaed by Cardinal Richelieu, and he died in 

he was, at difiérent times, in prison, and Franoe in 1639. His Monarchia Hispánica 

there, in (áct, he wrote this strange and has been often reprinted ; — the last time, 

eloquent book, embodying and illustrating I think, at BerUn, 1840. 
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Protestant Bngland ; and from the interference of Philip 
the Second in the aflfairs of TTenry the Third and Henry 
the Fourth, when, during the League, Protestantism 
Beemed to be gaining ground in Prance ; — in short, it 
may be seen from the presence of Spain and her armies in 
every part of Earope where it was possible to reach and 
assail the great movement of the Reformation. 

Those, however, who were so eager to check the power 
of Protestantism when it was afar off, would not be idle 
Aiarm in whon tho dangor drew near to their own homes.* 
p?ote8taa?* The first alarm seems to have come from Rome. 
books. Jq March, 1521, Papal briefs were sent to Spain, 
waming the Spanish govemment to prevent the fiírther 
introduction of books written by Luther and his followers, 
which, it was believed, had then been secretly penetrating 
into the country for about a year. These briefs, it should 
be observed, were addressed to the civil administration, 
which still, in form at least, kept an entire control over 
Buch subjects. But it was more natural, and more accord- 
ing to the ideas then prevalent in other countries as well as 
in Spain, to look to the ecclesiastical power for remedies in 
a matter connected with religión ; and the great body of 
the Spanish people seems willingly to have done so. In 
less than a month, therefore, from the date of the briefs in 
question, and perhaps even before they were received in 
Spain, the Grand Inquisitor addressed an order to 
BeizesProt- thc tribunals under bis jurisdiction, requiring 
catantbookB. ^j^g^^ ^^ search foF and seize all books supposed to 
contain the doctrines of the new heresy. It was a bold 
measure, but it was a successful one.* The government 

3 The facts in the subsequent acoount of other manuscripts, on the groond that they 

the progresa and suppression of the Prot- were the work of Jews j and at Salar 

estant Reformation in Spain are taken, in manca, subsequently, he deatroyed, in the 

general, from the " Histoire Critique de same way, six thoosand volomes more, ou 

rinquisition d^Espagne," par J. A. Lio- the ground that they were books of magio 

rente (Paris, 1817-1818, 4 tom. 8vo), and and sorcery. But in all this he prooeeded, 

the " mstory of the Reformation in Spain," not by vlrtue of his Inquisitorial office, but, 

by Thoa. McCrie, Bdinburgh, 1829, 8ro. as Barrientos had done forty years before 

s The Orand Inquisitors had always (see antey p. 325), by directroyal authority. 

Bhown an instinctive desire to obtain juris- Untíl 1521, therefore, the press remained 

diction orer booka, whether printed or man- in the hands of the Oidores^ or judgea of 

UBcript. Torquemada, the fiercest, if not the hlgher conrts, and other persona ciril 

quite the first of Uiem, bumed at Serille, and ecclesiastical, who, from the first ap- 

in 1480, a quantity of Hebrew Bibles and pearaooe of printing in the oountry, and 
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gladly countenanced it ; for, in whatever form Protestant- 
ism appeared, it carne with more or less of the spirit of 
resistance to all the favorite projects of the Emperor ; and 
the people countenanced it because, except a few scattered 
individuáis, all trae Spaniards regarded Luther and his 
foUowers with hardiy more favor than they did Mohammed 
or the Jews. 

Meantime, the Supreme Council, as the highest body 
in the Inquisition was called, proceeded in their work 
with a firm and equal step. By successive de- ^^ ^igition 
crees, between 1521 and 1636, it was ordained punishes 
that all persons who kept in their possession keepProtest- 
books infected with the doctrines of Luther, and ^^^ ^^^' 
#even all who failed to denounce such persons, should be 
excommunicated, and subjectedto degradingpunishments. 
This gave the Inquisition a right to inquire into the con- 
tents and character of whatever books were already 
printed. Next, they arrogated to themselves the power 
to determine what books might be sent to the press ; 
claiming it gradually and with little noise, but effectually,* 
and if, at first, without any direct grant of authority 
from the Pope, of from the King of Spain, still necessa- 
rily with the implied assent of both, and generally with 



eertainly for aboye twenty years after that 
period, had granted, by special power from 
the soverei^s, whaterer licenses were 
deemed necessary for the printing and 
circalation of books. Llórente, Hist. de 
rinqaisition, Tom. I. pp. 281, 456. Mén- 
dez, Typographía, pp. 51, 331, 875. It 
may be worth noting here that Alfonso X. 
in his Partidas (Part II. Titulo xxxi. ley 11) 
provided that the booksellers — estacion- 
arioa — in any University should sell no 
books which the rector had not first exam- 
ined and licensed as " buenos et legibles 
et yerdaderos." This was two centuries 
before the invention of printing. 

* I notíce in a féw works printed before 
1550 that the Inquisition, without formal 
authority, began quietly to take cognizanoe 
and control of books that were about to be 
published. Thus, In a curious treatise on 
Xxchange, "Tratado de Cambios," by 
CristAval de TiUalon, printed at Talladolid 
in 1541, 4to, the title-page declares that it 
86 



had been " visto por los Señores Inquisi- 
dores ; " and in Pero Mexia's " Silva de 
Varia Lección" (Sevilla, 1543, folio), 
though the title gives the imperial license 
for printing, the colophon adds that of the 
Apostolical Inquisitor. There was no 
reason for either, except the anxiety of the 
author to be safe from an authority which 
rested on no law, but which was already 
recognized as formidable. Similar remarks 
may be made about the " Theórica de Vir- 
tudes" of Castilla, which was formally 
licensed, in 1536, by Alonso Manrique, the 
Inquisitor-Qeneral, though it was dedicated 
to the Empéror, and bears the Imperial 
authority to print. On the other hand, the 
" Ley de Amor Sancto," by Fr. de Ossuna, 
1643, is simply said to have been " cxam- 
ined " by order of the Provigor or Coad- 
jutor of the Bishop of Seville, not licensed, 
ñor in any way subjected to the authVity 
of the Inquisition •, so that it was rather 
recommended than anything else. 
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means furnished by one or the other. At last a sure ex- 
pedient was found, which left no doubt of the procesa to 
be used, and very little as to the results that would 
folio w. 

In 1639 Charles the Pifth obtained a Papal bull author- 
izing him to procure from the üniversity of Louvain, in 
Flanders, where the Lutheran controversy would naturally 
be better understood than in Spain, a list of books dan- 
gerous to be introduced into his dominions. It was printed 
Index Ex- ^ 154=6, and was the first " Index Expurgatorius " 
purgatorias, publishod under Spanish authority, and the sec- 
ond in the world. Subsequently it was submitted by the 
Emperor to the Supreme Council of the Inquisition, under 
whose authority additions were made to it ; after which^ 
it was promulgated anew in 1660, thus consummating 
the Inquisitorial jurisdiction over this great lever of 
modern progress and civilization, — a jurisdiction, it 
should be noted, which was confirmed and enforced by 
the most tremendous of all human penalties, when, in 
1658, Philip the Second • ordained the punishments of 
confiscation and death against any person who should 
sell, buy, or keep in his possession, any book prohibited by 
the Index Expurgatorius of the Inquisition.* 



5 Peignot, Essai sar la Liberté d'Écrire, 
Paria, 1832, 8vo, pp. 65, 61. BaiUet, 
Jugemena dea Savans, Amsterdam, 1726, 
12mo, Tom. II. Partie I. p. 43. Father 
Paul Sarpi'a remarkable account of the 
origin of the Inquisition, and of the Index 
Expurgatorios of Yenice, which waa the 
first ever printed, Opere, Helmstadt, 1763, 
4to, Tom. lY. pp. 1-67. Llórente, Hist de 
Plnquisition, Tom. I. pp. 469-464, 470. 
Togt, Catalogua Librorum Rariorum, Ham- 
burgi, 1763, 8vo, pp. 367-369. Gayangoa 
regards the Index. printed at Talladolid in 
1659 as " the ñrat formal expurgatory 
Index" publiahed in Spain, tíie earlier 
índices having been intended chiefly for 
the Low Countriea. So much for Europe. 
Abroad it waa worse. From 1550 a certifl- 
cate waa obliged to accompany every book, 
aetting forth that it waa not a prohibited 
book, without which certiflcate no book 
waa permitted to be sold or read in the 
coloniea. (Llórente, Tom. I. p. 467.) But 
thus far the Inquisition, in relation to the 



Index Expurgatoríua, conaulted the civil 
authoritiea, or was apecially authorized by 
them to act. In 1640 this ceremony wa9 
no longer obaerved, and the Index was 
printed by the Inquiaition alome, without 
any commiaaion from the cíyU govermnent. 
From the time when the danger of the 
heresy of Luther became considerable, no 
bo<^8 arriving from Germany and France 
were permitted to be circulated in Spain, 
exoept by apecial license. Bisbe y Tidal, 
Tratado de Comedias, Barcelona, 1618, 
12mo, f. 66. 

From the official records of the Inqaisí* 
tion in the tríal of Luis de León, 1672^ 
1576, it appears that the Spanish book» 
sellers did not yenture to open the bales of 
books they were firequently receiving finm 
France and elsewhere — " de Francia y de 
otras partea" — without an eapecial per- 
misaion to do ao trom the Holy Office. 
(Colección de Documentos inéditos para la 
Hiatoria de España, por Salvé y Baranda, 
Tom. X. 1847, p. 390, 8yo.) These sus* 
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The contest with Protestantism in Spain under such 
auspices was short. It began in earnest and in blood 
about 1559, and was substantially ended in 1570. 
At one period the new doctrine had made some Protestant- 
progress in the monasteries and among the ^™* 
clergy ; and though it never became formidable from the 
numbers it enlisted, yet many of those who joined its 
standard were distinguished by their learning, their rank, 
or their general intelligence. But the higher and more 
shining the mark, the more it attracted notice, and the 
more surely it was reached. The lnqi:rtfeition had already 
existed seventy years, and was at the height of its power 
and favor. Cardinal Ximenes, one of the boldest cardinal 
and most far-sighted statesmen, and one of the Ximeneg. 
eternest bigots the world ever saw, had for a long period 
united in his own person the office of Civil Administrator 
of Spain with that of Grand Inquisitor, and had used the 
extraordinary powers such a position gave him to confirm 
the Inquisition at home, and to spread it o ver the newly- 
discovered continent of America.* His successor was 

pected books were, no doubt, aome of them giren up to the Inquisition as a heretic hj 

Bpanish ] for a few trafts and treatises by Philip. 

Spanish Protestante, such as Taldés, Pérez But Philip did not stop here. In con> 

de Pineda, Enzinas, &c., were printed in junction with the Duke of Alva, he pre- 

Venice, Antwerp, and Paris, before 1600. pared an Index Expurgatorius, which, 

But their number was very small. A list of with a preface by Arias Montano, was 

them, and of nearly all the works of Span- printed in 1571 at the royal expense, but 

ish Protestants, published to spread the was given only to the Oensors of Books, 

faith of their authors, can be found in the who were forbidden to permit it to be 

curióos and interesting notioe by B. B. seen by anybody elae. "li ipsi," says 

Wiflfen, preflxed to his reprint of the the order of Philip, " privatim, nullisque 

^ Epístola Consolatoria por Juan Peres," oonsciis, apud se Indicem Expurgatorium 

1848. But, ñrom a very dififerent souroe, we habebunt, quem eundem ñeque alus com- 

happen to know how these heretical books municabunt, ñeque ejus exemplum ulU 

were ferreted ont ; for we are told that dabunt," etc. This keeping seeret the very 

Carranza — the same person who after- /nded? itself v& a refínement of tyranny, 

wards became Archblshop of Toledo, and since it did not permit the person who had 

who was the most distinguished of the a forbidden book to know that it was thus 

victims of the Inquisition (see po»t in this* forbidden till he was punished forpossessing 

chapter) — was sent by Philip II. to the it. Another edition of this extraordinary 

LowCountrie8in^557,toinquire concern- Index was printed in 1699, fllling three 

ing heretical books in the Spanish language hundred and sixty three pages. 

printed out of Spain ; and, at his sugge»- Cardinal Ximenes was really equal to 

tion, all books arriving in Spain were ex- the position these extraordinary ofiGlces 

amined before they were permitted to come gave him, and exercised his great author- 

into circulation. (Porreño, Dichos y He- ity with sagacity and zeal, and wiUi a con- 

ohos de Phelipe 11., ed. 1748, p. 82.) Only fidenoe in the resources of his own geniua 

two yeara later Carranza himself was that seemed to double his power. Itshoukl, 
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Cardinal Adrien, the favored preceptor of Charles the 
Fifth, who filled nearly fwo years the places of Grand 
Cardinal Inquisitor and of Pope ; so that, for a season, the 
Adrien. highcst ccclesiastical authority was made to min- 
ister to the power of the Inquisition in Spain, as the 
highest political authority had done before/ And now, 
after an interval of twenty years, had come Philip the 
Second, wary, inflexible, unscrupulous, at the 
head of an empire on which, it was boasted, the 
sun never set, consecrating all his own great energies 
and all the resour?es of his vast dominions to the para- 
mount object of extirpating every form of heresy from 
the countries under his control, and consolidating the 
whole into one grand religious empire. 

Still, the Inquisition, regarded as the chief outward 
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however, nerer be forgotten that, but for 
hiiUj the Inquisition, instead of being en- 
larged, as it was, twenty years after its 
establisbment, would have been constrained 
within comparatively narrow limita, and 
probably soon overthrown. For, In 1512, 
when the embarrassments of the publio 
treasury inclincd Ferdlnand to accept from 
the persecuted new converts a large sum 
of money, which he needed to carry on his 
war against Nararre, — a gift which they 
offered on the single and most righteous 
condition, that witnesses cited before the 
Inquisition should be examined publiclyy 
— Cardinal Ximenes not only used his in- 
fluence with the king to prevent him from 
accepting the offer, but fumished him with 
resources that made its acceptance unne- 
cessary. And again, in 1517, when Charles 
V., young, and not without generoas im- 
pulses, receired, on the same just condition, 
from the same oppressed Christians, a still 
larger offer of money to defray his exx>en8es 
in taking possession of his kingdom, and 
when he had obtained assurances of the 
reasonableness of granting their request 
from the principal uniyersíties and men of 
leaming in Spain and in Flanders, Car- 
dinal Ximenes interposed anew bis great 
influence, and — not without some sup- 
pression of the truth — prevented a second 
time the acceptance of the offer. He, too, 
it was who arranged the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals of the Inquisition in the different 
provinces, settling them on deeper and 



more solid foundaüons ; and, flnally, It 
was this master spirit of bis time who 
first carried the Inquisition beyoud the 
limits of Spain, establishing it in Oran, 
which was his personal conquest, and in 
the Cañarles and Cuba, where he made 
proyident arrangements,by virtue of which 
it was subsequently extended through all 
Spanish America. And yet, before he 
wielded the power of the Inquisition, he 
opposed its establisbment. Imprente, Hist., 
Chap. X., Art. 5 and 7. 

Still Ximenes has always been venerated 
in Spain. Philip IV. endeavored to pro- 
cure his beatification ; and Pedro de 
Quintanilla, who was employed by Philip 
to solicit this gloryat Kome, published, 
among other works that he prepared for 
the purpose, one entitled "Oranum Xi- 
menii virtute Catholicum " (Rom», 1658, 
4to), in which he undertakes to show that, 
from the time of the great Cardinales death, 
in 1517, to 1657, he had, from his abodes 
in hearen, many times intervened miracu- 
lously in the affairs of África to secure and 
extend there the conquesta he had himself 
begun in 1499, when, as it was pretended, 
the miracle of Joshua stopping the son 
had been repeated in order to favor his 
success. But see a very able and muoh 
more wise discussion of the character of 
Cardinal Ximenes in Havemann, Dars* 
tellungen, Güttmgen, 1850, pp. 188-160. 

7 Llórente, Tom. I. p. 419. 
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means of driving the Lutheran doctrines from Spain, 
might have failed to achieve its work if the people, as 
well as the government, had not been its earnest allies.* 



8 The Protestante had little sucoess in 
gcttiüg their great weapon of attack — a 
Ternacular Bible — into Spain ; little, I 
mean, compared with their succeas in Ita- 
ly. The history of their attempt, however, 
is both iuteresting and important. The 
Spantah Bible apon which theychiefly re- 
lied is the one of 1602, which was prepared 
by Cypriano de Valera ; but which, in fact, 
Í8 a aecond edition, much improved, ot that 
of CasBiodwo de B«yna, 1569, which, in its 
turn, had freely used for the Oíd Testament 
the JttWB* Bible in Spanish, printed at ferra- 
ra, in 1563. 

Of the Jews' Bible, fouuded in part on a 
Spanish versión of the Pentateuch, pub- 
lished at Constantinople in 1547, I have 
already given an account sofficient for our 
parpóse, Period I. Chap. III. n. 25. 

Of that of Cassiodoro de Beyna we know 
less than woald be interesting. Its author 
iras a native of Seville, and edncated at the 
univeralty there ; bat, becoming a heretic, 
he escaped from Spain about 1567, and went 
flrst to London, then to Basle, — where, 
with the aid of the Senate, he pablished 
his Bible in 1569, — and, at last, to Frank- 
fort, where he was living in 1573 *, the latest 
date we have concerning him. (Pellicer, Bib. 
de Trad., Tom. II. pp. 31-39.) His Bible, 
a WOTk of faithfül learning, is remarka- 
ble in several respects. It distributes 
the books as in the Válgate, and omits 
part of the Apocrypha. It is paged in 
three diSerent porUons, as if they were all 
advancing through the press at one and the 
same time. The flrst is in 1438 colum is ; 
ends with Solomon ; and includes the two 
Apocryphal Books of Esdras, together with 
Tobit, Jadith, and Ecclesiasticas. The 
second has 544 columns, and inclades the 
rest of the Oíd Testament and the two Books 
of Maccabees. The third is in 508 columns, 
and includes only the New Testament. 
The place of publication and the printer^s 
ñame are not noted in it, and so it is often 
indicated as the '^Bear's Bible," because 
on the title-page a bear is represented plun- 
dering a bee-hive; but the f^ts that Beyna 
was ten years in making it, and that it was 
printed at Basle by Thomas Ouariuus, were 
tecorded by Beyna himself in a copy which 
he gave to the Llbrary of that city in 1570, 
and which isstUlshown there. That he used 
86* 



the Ferrara Oíd Testament is fully admitted 
by him, and is particularly apparent in the 
Psalms, which, after the Jewish fashion, are 
divided into five books. The whole work 
is in large 4to. 

Of Yalera's Bible we know somewhat 
more than we do of Reyna^s j but not much. 
Valera himself, "llamado vulgarmente el 
Herege Español^'' says the Index of 1667, 
or, as Nicolás Antonio says of him, " infame 
nobis semper nomen," was probably more 
feared and detested for his heresy than auy 
Spaniard of his time. He was bom at Se- 
ville in 1532, and, as he tells us, knew 
Beyna personally, and was a fellow-student 
wiÁ Arias Montano, the leamed editor of 
the Antwerp Polyglott. But when he be- 
came a Protestant he of course fled, as Rey- 
na did. His earliest resting-place seems 
to have been (Jeneva, where he trans- 
lated Calvin's Institutes. Afterwards he 
vlaited England, and spent some time both 
at Oxford and Cambridge (Wood^s AthensB, 
ed. Bliss, Tom. II., Fasti, p. 169), and 
finally he went to Amsterdam, where we 
lose sight of him just at the moment when, 
as he teUs us, he was preparing, at the 
age of seventy, to return to England. In 
revislng and rewriting the translation of 
Reyna, he proceeded as did the trans- 
lators of our English versión in the time of 
James I. : I mean that he sought assist- 
ance in the labora of his predecessors ; — 
namely, in the Jews* Bible of 1553 ; in the 
New llestament of Francisco de Enzinas, 
Antwerp, 1543, dedicated to Charles V., but 
immediatelysuppressed; and in that of 1556, 
by D. Juan Pérez, printed at VeniCe wlthout 
his ñame ; — and as Valera, moreover, en- 
joyed the great lights of the Complutensian 
and Antwerp Polyglotts, — to both of which 
he refera with the honor they so richly 
deserve, — his Bible, printed at Amsterdam 
in 1602, and containing the Apocrypha in 
its place, as well as the Oíd and New Tes- 
taments, was prepared on the trne found- 
ations for such a work. It is, however, 
a large folio of nearly nine hundred pages, 
and, therefore; is not at all suited to the 
legerdemain needfül for the circulation of 
Protestantism in Spain at that dark period. 
so that it seems to have been no more 
known there than his New Testament, 
which was printed separately in England in 
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But, on all such subjects, the 'current in Spain liad, from 
the first, takea only one direction. Spaniards had coa- 
inquúition tended against misbelief with so implacable a 
{hrá^íh hatred, for centuries, that the spirit of that oíd 
peopie. contest had become one of the elemente of their 
national existence ; and now, having expelled the Jews, 
and reduced the Moors to submission, they turned them- 
selves, with the same fervent zeal, to purify their soil 
from what they trusted would prove the last trace of 
heretical pollution. To achieve this great object, Pope 
Paul the Pourth, in 1558, — the same year in which Philip 
the Second had decreed the most odious and awful pen- 
alties of the civil government in aid of the Inquisition, — 
granted a brief, by which all the preceding dispositions 
of the Church against heretics were confirmed, and the 
tribunals of the Inquisition were authorized and required 
to proceed against all persons supposed to be infected 
with the new belief, even though such persons might be 
bishops, archbishops, or cardinals, dukes, princes, kings, 
or emperors ; — a power which, taken in all its relations, 
was more formidable to .the progress of intellectual im- 
provement than had ever before been granted to any 
body of men, civil or ecclesiastical.® 

The portentous authority thus given was at once freely 
exercised. The first public auto de fé of Protestants was 
held at Valladolid in 1559, and"others folio wed, both there 

1696, but of which, as we know, not many notes, etc., as vill prevent the suggestion 

copies ever penetrated into the Spaalsh of unsound opinions. Even these restric- 

penlnsola. Uons, however, have been in a great de* 

These few but important facts cióse up gree removed, as to versions made by or- 

the history of Spanish Christian versions thodox authority, and conforming to the 

of the Bible for nearly two centuries •, — Vulgate. (8. T. Wallis, GUmpses of Spain 

namely, until the versión of Father Scio in 1847, l2mo, New York, 1849, chap. 16, 

(Valencia, 1790-1793, Folio, 10 vols.) and an acute and agreeable book.) StÍU,Isup- 

that of Félix Torres Amat, Madrid, 1822- pose it would be difficult or impossible to 

1825 ; both, of course, aocording to the circuíate a Proteatant versión of the Bible 

straitest dogmas of the Spanish Church, in Spain. At least, Borrow found it to be 

and neither of them intended for popular so. when he made the attempt. 

use. Indeed, by the oíd Index of 1667, On the oíd Spanish versions of the Bible, 

" Regla quinta," all Spanish versions of the Jewish and Christian, see Castro, Bib. Esp., 

Bible, or of any part of it, are absolutely Tom. 1. 1781, pp. 400-636 *, and on the Prot- 

forhidden, and itis only by " Regla octava " estant versions alone, see Pellicer, Bib. de 

of thé Index of 1790 that even such ver- Trad., Tom. II. pp. 31, 41, 120, and N. An- 

sions as those of Father Scio and Torres tonio, Bib. Nova, Tom. I. pp. 234, 261, 756. 

Amat are permitted, on the ground that they > Llórente, Tom. II. pp. 183, 184. 
are accompanied with such authorized 
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and elsewhere.^® The royal family was occasionally prea- 
ent ; several persona of rank suflfered ; and a general popu- 
lar favor evidently foUowed the horrors that were Autodeféof 
perpetrated. The number of victima was not Protestants. 
large when compared with earlier periods^ seldom exceed- 
ing twenty burned at one time, and fifty or sixty sub- 
jected to ctuel and degrading punishmenta ; but many of 
those who suffered were, as the nature of the crimes alleged 
against them implied, among the leading and active minda 
of their age. Men of learning were particularly „ ,. 

, ., .. .,, /.-n. Menoflearn- 

obnoxioua to auspicien, since the cause of Prot- ing peree- 
eatantiam appealed directly to learning for ita sup- ^^^^' 
port. Sánchez, the best classical scholar of hia time in 
Spain, Luia de León, the beat Hebrew critic and the 
moat eloquent preacher, and Mariana, the chief Spaniah 
hiatorian, with other men of lettera of inferior ñame and 
consideration, were summoned before the tribunals of the 
Inquisition, in order that they might at least avow their 
eubmission to ita authority, even if they were not aub- 
jected to its censures. 

Ñor were persona of the holieat livea and the moat 
aacetic tempera beyond the reach of ita miatruat, if they 
but ahowed a tendency to inquiry. Thua, Juan 
de Avila, known under the title of the Apoatle of uves perse- 
Andaluaia, and Luia de Granada, the devout mys- 
tic, with Tereaa de Jeaua and Juan de la Cruz, both of 
whom were afterwarda canonized by the Ohurch of Rome, 
all paaaed through ita celia, or in aome shape underwent its 
diacipline. So did aome of the eccleaiaatica moat diatin- 
guiahed by their rank and authority. Carranza, Arch- 
biahop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, after being tor- 
mented eighteen yeara by ita peraecutiona, died, at last, 
in craven aubmission to its power ; and Cazalla, who had 
been a favorito chaplain of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
was strangled at the stake as an indulgence for an un- 
manly recantation, and then burnt. Even the faith of the 
principal personages of the kingdom was inquired into, 
and, at different times, proceedings sufficient, at least, to 

^ n)id.,Tom. II. Chap. XX., XXI., and tolomé, ec., por Vergara y el Marques de 
XXIY. Historia del Colegio de San Bar- Alventoe. Fol., Tom. 1. 1766, p. 259. 
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•assert its authority, were instituted in relation to Don John 
of Austria, and the formidable Duke of Alva ; " proceed- 
ings, however, which must be regarded rather as matters 
of show than of substance, since the whole institntion was 
connected with.the government from the first, and became 
more and more subservient to the policy of the successive 
masters of the state, as its tendencies were developed in 
successive reigns. 

The great purpose, therefore, of the government and 
the Inquisition may be considered as having been fulfilled 
in the latter part of the reign of Philip the Second, — 
^ , further, at least, than such a purpose was ever 

Great success r r 

oftheinquisi- fulfiUod íu auy othor Christian country, and fur- 
ther than it is ever likely to be again fulfilled 
elsewhere. The Spanish nation vras then becorae, in 
the sense they themselves gave to the term, the most 
thoroughly religious nation in Europe ; a fact signally 
illustrated in their own eyes a few years afterward, when 
it was deemed desirable to expel the remains of the 
Moorish race from the Península, and six hundred thou- 
sand peaceable and industrious subjects were, from reli- 
gious bigotry, cruelly driven out of their nativo country, 
amidst the devout exultation of the whole kingdom, — 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and others of the principal 
men of genius then alive, joining in the general jubilee.*^ 
From this time, the voice of religious dissent can hardly 
Its poiiticaí be said to have been heard in the land ; and the 
character. Inquisition, thoreforo, down to its overthrow in 
1808, was chiefly a political engine, much occupied about 
cases connected with the policy of the state, though under 



11 Llórente, Tom. II. Chap. XIX., XXY., London, 12mo, 1848, after speaking of " the 

and other places. ^ one Spanish Institution, the Inquisition,*' 

13 See note to Ghap. XL. of this Part. has these striking words s ** I say the one 

Don Quixote, Parte II. c. 54, and Lope de Spanish Institution, beoause it was the 

Vega, Corona Trágica, Lib. II. Obras single common bond and link which united 

Sueltas 1776, Tom. IV. p. 30. Velasques into one monarchy all the soattered king- 

painted a grand picture on this atrocious doms and lordships making up what we 

crime of state, of which an account may cali Spain." The whole of this chapter, 

be found In Stirling's Artists of Spain, 1848, which is on " the influence of Religión on 

Yol. II. p. 599. Spanish Painting," is rich with the reflex- 

Sir Edmund Head, in the first chapter of ions of a wise and philosophical spirit, fin- 

his Handbook of the History of Painting, miliar with the Spanish character. 
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the pretence that they were cases of heresy or unbelief. 
The great body of the Spanish people rejoiced alike in their 
loyalty and their orthodoxy ; and the few who differed in 
faith írom the mass of their fellow-subjects were either 
held in silence by their fears, or else sunk away frora the 
surface of socicty the moment their disaffection was sus- 
pected." 

The results of such extraordinary traits in the nationaí 
character could not fail to be impressed upon the litera- 
ture of any country, and particularly upon a literatura 
which, like that of Spain, had always been ^ffecta of «- 
strongly marked by the popular temperament "k^o"^ ^°^^' 
and peculiarities. But the period was not one Spanish uter- 
in which such traits could be produced with 
poetical effect. The ancient loyalty, which had once 
been so generous an element in the Spanish character and 
cultivation, was now infected with the ambition of uni- 
versal empire, and was lavished upon.princes and nobles 
who, like the three Philips and their ministers, were 



M Between the suppression of the Reform- 
atlon by Philip II., about 1570, and the 
BuppreaaioQ of the Inqaisition in 1808, I 
recoUect but three Spauiards of note who 
were converted to the Protestant faith, and 
who printed anything in support of their 
opinions. The ^rst of thuee was Tomé 
Carrascon, an Augustinian monk, who es- 
caped to England and was made a Canon 
of Hereford Cathedral by James I. He 
wrote in Spanish a treatise of 300 pp. 
8vo, against Monachism, agalnst perform- 
ing the servioes of the church in Latin, JEC, 
and printed it somewhere in Flanders, with- 
oat date of place or year, but probably 
soon after 1628 (Ocios de Españoles Emi- 
grados, Londres, Tom. I. 1824, pp. 156- 
161). It has, I believe, been reprinted 
lately in England. The tecond is Sebas- 
tian de la Enzina, who published at Am- 
sterdam, in 1708, a revised edition of the 
New Testament of Cy priano de Y alera (1596, 
see an<e, Jiote 8). He was minister to a 
congregatlon of Spanish merchants in that 
city, and belonged to the Anglican church 
(Castro, Biblioteca, Tom. I. pp. 499-501). 
The third was Félix Antonio de Alvarado, 
who was also of the Anglican chórch, and 
was minister to a congregation of Spanish 



merchants in London. In 1709 he pub- 
lished, apparently for the use of his hear- 
ers, a translation of the English Liturgy, 
to which he added a Treatise on Ordina- 
tion ; both of which, together with some 
Dialogues in Spanish and English for ao- 
quiring both languages, which he published 
in 1719, are on the Index Expurgatorius of 
1790, pp. 8, 162. 

But, greater than all other Spanish 
Protestants, and every way more import- 
ant, is Joseph Blanco White, who was 
born at Seyille in 1775 ; took orders in the 
Catholic church in 1800 ; and, escaping to 
England, in consequenoe of the political 
troubles of the time, in 1812, soon re- 
nounced the Catholic faith, and published, 
at différent times, powerful works against 
it, as well as other works, to which I shall 
occasionally refer, because ihey so well 
illustrate the literature of his countvy. 
He died at Liverpool in 1841, and a Life 
of him, by J. H. Thom, in three vols. 8vo, 
was printed at London in 1845. 

Three or four other Spaniards have since 
followed the example of Blanco White, but 
none of so much talent, or in any respect 
of so much consequenoe, as that yery re« 
markable man. 
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unworthy of its homage ; so that, in the Spanish hi»- 
torians and epic poets of this period, and even in more 
popular writers, like Que vedo and Calderón, we find a 
vainglorious admiration of their country, and a poor 
flattery of royalty and rank, that remind us of the oíd 
Castilian pride and deference only by showing how both 
had lost their dignity. And so it is with the ancient reli- 
gious feeling that was so nearly akin to this loyalty. The 
Christian spirit, which gave an air of duty to the wildest 
forras of adventure throughout the country, duríng its 
long contest with the power of misbelief, was now fallen 
away into a low and anxious bigotry, fierce and intolerant 
towards everything that differed from its own sharply- 
defined faith, and yet so pervading and so popular, that 
the romances and tales of the time are full of it, and the 
national theatre, in more than one fonn, becomes its 
strange and grotesque monument. 

Of course, the body of Spanish poetry and eloquent 
prose produced duríng this interval — the earlier part of 
which was the period of the greatest glory Spain ever 
enjoyed — was injuriously affected by so diseased a con- 
dition of the national character. That generous and manly 
spirit which is the breath of intellectual Ufe to any people 
was restrained and stifled. Some departments of litera- 
ture, such as forensic eloquence and eloquence of the 
p.ulpit, satirical poetry and elegant didactic prose, hardly 
appeared at all ; others, like epic poetry, were strangely 
perverted and misdirected ; while yet others, like the 
drama, the ballads, and the lighter forms of lyrical verse, 
seemed to grow exuberant and lawless from the very 
restraints imposed on the rest ; restraints which, in fact, 
forced poetical genius into channels where it would other- 
wise have flowed much more scantily, and with much lesa 
luxuriant results. 

The books that were published during the whole period 
Marksof intoi- ou which wc are now entering, and indeed 
j^pubShed*' ^0^ * century later, bore everywhere marks of 
^^^^- the subjection to which the press and those who 

wrote for it were alike reduced. From the abject title- 
pages and dedications of the authors themselves, through 
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the crowd of certificates collected from their frienda to 
establish the orthodoxy of works that were often as little 
connected with religión as fairy tales, down to the coló- 
phon, supplicating pardon for any unconscious neglect of 
the authority of the Church or any too free use of classi- 
cal mythology, we are continually oppressed with painful 
proofs, not only how completely the human mind was 
enslaved in Spain, but how grievonsly it had become 
oramped and crippled by the chains it had so long wom.^* 
But we shall be greatly in error, íf, as we notice these 
deep marks and strange peculiarities in Spanish literature, 
we suppose they were produced by the direct action either 
of the Inquisition or of the €ivil government of the country, 
oompressing, as if with a physical power, the whole circle 
of society. This would have been impossible. No nation 
would have submitted to it ; much less so high-spirited and 
chivalrous a nation as the Spanish in the reign of Charles 
the Fifth and in the greater part of that of Philip the Sec- . 
ond. This dark work was done earlier. Its foundations 
were laid deep and sure in the oíd Castilian character. It 
was the result of the excess and misdirection of Foundation of 
that very Christian zeal which fought so fer- ^^^^^^J"" 
vently and gloriously against the intrusión of character. 
Mohammedanism into Europe, and of that military loyalty 
which sustained the Spanish princes so faithfuUy through 
the whole of that terrible contest ; both of them high and 
ennobling principies, which in Spain were more wrought 
into the popular character than they were in any other 
country." 

i^The dedications of Spanish authors 1847, maintalns that the Inquisition was an 

Bometlmes show this spirit in the strongest inevitttble institution, growing out of the 

manner. To consécrate their books from Si>ani8h national character, and that the 

censare, some of them are dedicated to the position of Spain as the head of the Román 

Saints, the Savioor, &;c., in a manner at Gatholic world in the sixteenth century 

once absord and revolting *, and the more was the only position she could then take. 

objectlonable the book is, the more anxious Of the Inquisition he says : " So viel ist 

the author seems to protect it in this way. gewiss. Die Inquisition war eine, im bes- 

Thos I haré a poor prose translation of ten Sinne, volksthiimliche ; — eine Maas- 

the Metamorphoses, 1664, dedicated " a la regel ün Sinne ftchtkathoHsch castilischer 

purissimaBeyna de los Angeles y Hombres, nationalit&t." This seems to me some- 

Maria Santissima, &c. what extravagant, but it is not without 

»» V. A. Haber, in a discoarse delivered ibondation in truth. Über Spanische Na- 

before the £yange){cal Union, at Berlín, in tlonalitftt, v. s. w. Berlín, 1852, p. 18. 
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Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, and 
Spanish bigotry, were, therefore, not the results of the 
Inquisition, and the modem appliances of a corrupting 
monarchy ; but the Inquisition and the despotism were 
rather the results of a misdirection of the oíd ^religious 
faith SLTíd loyalty. The civilization that recognized such 
elements presented, no doubt, much that was brilliant^ 
poetical, and ennobling ; but it was not without its darker 
side ; for it failed to excite and cherish many of the most 
elevating qualities of our common nature, — those qual- 
ities which are produced in domestic life, and result in 
the cultivation of the arts of peace. 

As we proceed, therefore, we shall find, in the full 
development of the Spanish character and literature, 
Contradice s^eming coutradictions, which can be reconciled 
tiona in the only by looking back to the foundations on which 
tica of span- thoy both rcst. We shall find the Inquisition at 
teh literature. ^j^^ hcight of its powcr, and a free and immoral 
drama at the height of its popúlarity, — Philip the Second 
and his two ímmediate successors governing the country 
with the severest and most jealous despotism, while 
Quevedo was writing his witty and dangerous sátiros, 
and Cervantes his bold and wise Don Quixote. But the 
more carefuUy we consider such a state of things, the 
more we shall see that these are moral contradictions 
which draw after them grave moral mischiefs. The Span- 
ish nation, and the men of genius who illustrated its best 
days, might be light-hearted because they did not per- 
ceive the limits within which they were confined, or did 
not, for a time, feel the restraints that were imposed upon 
them. What they gave up might be given up with cheer- 
ful hearts, and not with a sense of discouragement and 
degradation ; it might be done in the spirit of loyalty and 
with the fervor of religious zeal; but it is not at all 
the less true that the hard limits were there, and that 
great sacrifíces of the best elements of the national char- 
acter must follow the constraint and subjection they 
implied. 

Of this, time gave abundant proof. Only a little more 
than a century elapsed before the govemmeat that had 
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threatened the world with a universal empire was hardly 
able to repel invasión from abroad, or maintain the alle- 
gíance of its own subjects at home. Life — the Decay of the 
vigorous, poetical life which had been kindled f^^^hSír 
through the country in its ages of trial. and a<^^'- 
adversity — was evidently passing out of the whole Spanish 
character. As a people, they sank away from being a first- 
rate power in Europe, till they became one of altogether 
inferior importance and consideration ; and tlien, drawing 
back haughtily behind their mountains, rejected all equal 
intercourse with the rest of the world, in a spirit almost as 
exclusive and intolerant as that in which they had formerly 
refused intercourse with their Arab conquerors. The 
crude and gross wealth poured in from their American 
possessions sustained, indeed, for yet another century, the 
forms of a miserable politi.cal existence in their govern- 
ment ; but the earnest faith, the loyalty, the dignity of 
the Spanish people, were gone ; and little remained in their 
place but a weak subserviency to the unworthy masters 
of the state, and a low, tiraid bigotry in whatever related 
to religión. The oíd enthusiasm, rarely directed by wis- 
dom from the first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded 
away ; and the poetry of the country, which had always 
depended more on the state of the popular feeling than 
any other poetry of modern times, faded and, failed 
with it.^« 

10 There ig a curious book, by a monk, from entering Industrial or mercaotile pur* 

entitled " Las cinco Excelencias del Es- suits ; the wealth of America, which caosed 

pañol que despueblan España, por el M. Fr. so much ruinous emigration, &c., were, in 

Benito de Peñalosa y Mondrágon*' (Pam- fact, all of them, so many merits in the 

piona, 1629, 4to, ff. 178), in which the Spanish character, which were depopulat- 

author undertakes to prove that the reli- ing Spain for the glory of God in the time 

glon which caused what he calis " the holy of Philip IV., when he wrote. This the 

expulsión of the Moriscos," and crowded pious monk, no doubt, believed to be both 

the convents ; the pride and loyalty that religión and patriotism. 
filled the army, and preTented Spaniards 
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CHÁPTER II. 

LOW STATE OP LETTERS ABOUT THE YEAR 1500. — INFLXJENCE OF ITALY. 

CONQUESTS OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. ROSCAN. NAVAGIERO. 

ITALIAN FORHS INTRODUCED INTO SPANISH POETRT. — 6ARCILASS0 DB 
LA VEGA. HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND PERMANENT INFLÜENCE. 

There was, no doubt, a great decay of letters and 
good taste in Spain during the latter part of the troubled 
reign of John the Second, and the whole of the still more 
disturbed period when his successor, Henry the Fourth, 
sat upon the throne of Castile. The Proven^al school had 
passed away, and its imitations in C astillan had not been 
successful. The earlier Italian influences, less fertile in 
good results than might have been anticipated, were 
almost forgotten. The fashion of the court, therefore, in 
the absence of better or more powerful impulscB, ruled 
over everything, and a monotonous poetiy, full of conceits 
and artifices, was all that its own artificial character 
could produce. 

Ñor was there much improvement in the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. The introduction of the art of 
State of let- printing and the revival of a regard for classical 
F^di^amí antiquitj were, indeed, foundations for a national 
and Isabella. culturc such as had not before been laid ; while, 
at thB same time, the establishment of the üniversity of 
Alcalá, in 1508, by Cardinal Ximenes, and the revival of 
that of Salamanca, with the labors of such scholars as 
Peter Martyr, Lucio Marineo, Antonio de Lebrixa, and 
Arias Barbosa, could hardly fail to exercise a favorable 
influence on the intellectual cultivation, if not on the 
poetical taste, of the country.^ Occasionally, as we have 

1 The buildingg at Alcalá were begun la Lib. V. c. 10, p. 237.) Of Lebrixa, who 
1498, and the Institation was opened ia did so much to introduce a knowledge 
1508. (Pisa, Descripción de Toledo, 1617, of classical litcrature into Spain, I hayo 

(484) 
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Been, proofs of the oíd energy appeared in such works as 
the '' Celestina " and the " Coplas '' of Manrique. The 
oíd ballads, too, and the other fprms of the early popular 
poetry, no doubt maintamed their place in the hearts of 
the common people. But it is not to be concealed that, 
among the cultivated classes, — as the Cancioneros and 
nearly everything that carne from the press in the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella sufficiently prove, — taste was 
at a very low ebb. 

The first impulse to a better state of things came from 
Italy. In some respects this was unhappy ; but there can 
be little doubt that it was inevitable. The inter- 
course between Italy and Spain, shortly before ^' 
the accession of Charles the Fifth, had been much in- 
creased, chiefly by the' conquest of Naples, but partly by 
other causes. Regular interchanges of ambassadors took 
place between the See of Rome and the court of Ferdf- 
nand and Isabella, and one of them was a son of the 
poetical Marquis of Santillana, and another the father of 
Garcilasso de la Yega. The universities of Italy con- 
tinued to receive large numbers of Spanish students, who 
still regarded the means of a generous education at home 
as inadequate to their wants ; and Spanish poets, among 
whom were Juan de la Enzina and Torres Naharro, re- 
sorted there freely, and lived with consideration at Rome 
and Naples. In the latter city the oíd Spanish family of 
Dávalos — one of whom was the husband of that Vittoria 
Colonna whose poetry ranks with the Italian classics, 
and who herself received the homage of the magnificent 
verse of Michael Angelo — were among tho chief patrons 
of letters during their time, and kept alive an intel- 
lectual unión between the two countries, by which they 



already spoken (ante, p. 172), and must with Prlnce John, son of Ferdinand and 

citen speak again. But the first translation Isabella, and dedicates the work to hhn, 

of an ancient classic printed in Spain was though it was not published until after the 

not by him. It was a versión of Julius death of that prlnce, which oocorred Oct. 

CsBsar by Diego López de Toledo, 1498, in 4, 1497, when he was twenty years oíd. As 

excellent oíd CastlUan, but not very accu- Lebrixa taught Isabella and her children, 

rate — perhaps from the youth of its it is likely that this translation of Julios 

author, who says he was only seventeen Cnsar was made under his influenoe. 
years oíd when he made it. He was bred 
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were equally claimed and on which they reflected equal 
honor.^ 

But, besides these individual instances of connection 
between Spain and Italy, the gravest events were now 
Connection be ^^^^^ing together the greater interests of the 
tween Spain mass of the pcople in both countries, and fas- 
*" ^' tening their thoughts intently upon each other. 
Naples, after the treaty of 1503 and the brilliant successes 
of Gonzalvo de Córdova, was delivered over to Spain, 
bound hand and foot, and was governed, above a century, 
by a succession of Spanish viceroys, each accompanied by 
a train of Spanish officers and dependants, among whom, 
not unfrequently, we find men of letters and poets, like 
the Argensolas and Quevedo. When Charles the Fifth 
ascended the throne, in 1616, it Vas apparent that he 
would at once make an eñbrt to extend his political and 
military power throughout Italy. The tempting plains of 
Lombardy becarae, therefore, the theatre of the first great 
European contest entered into by Spain, — a grand arena, 
in which, as it preved, much of the fate of Europe, as 
well as of Italy, was to be decided by two young and 
passionate monarchs, burning with personal rivalship and 
the love of glory. In this way, from 1622, when the 
first war broke out between Francis the First and Charles 
the Fifth, to the disastro us battle of Pavia, in 1625, we 
may Consider the whole disposable forcé of Spain to have 
been transferred to Italy, and subjected, in a remarkable 
degree, to the influences of Italian culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

Ñor did the connection between the two countries stop 
here. In 152Í, Rome itself was, for a moment, added 
ciiariesv. in ^^ *^® conqucsts of thc Spauish crown, and 
Italy. the Pope became the prisoner of the Emperor, 

as the King of Franco had been before. In 1530, Charles 
appeared again in Italy, surrounded by a splendid Spanish 

2 Glngnené, Hist. Lit d'Italie, París, was prínted as early as 1555, and seems 

1812, 8vo, Tom. IV. pp. 87-90 } and more to have been written before 1546. It was 

fiílly in Historia de Don Hernando Dávalos, the work of Pedro Valles, an Aragonese. 

Marques de Pescara, en Anvers, Joan Steel- Latassa, Bib. Nueva de Escritores Aragón^ 

sio, 1558, 12mo ; — a curious book, which eses, Pamplona, Tom. 1. 4to, 1798, p. 289. 
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court, and at the head of a military power that left no 
doubt óf his mastery. He at once crushed the liberties 
of Florence and restored the aristocracy of the Medici. 
He made peace with the outraged Pope. By his wisdom 
and moderation, he confirmed his friendly relations with 
the other states of Italy ; and, as the seal of all his suc- 
cesses, he caused himself, in the presence of whatever 
was most august in both countries, to be*soleninly crowned 
King of Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, by the 
same Pope whom, three years before, he had counted 
among his captives.* Such a state of things necessarily 
implied a most intimate connection between Spain and 
Italy ; and this connection was maintained down to the 
abdication of the Emperor, in 1555, and, indeed, long after- 
wards.* 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that Italy 
was now in a condition to act with all the power of 
a superior civüization and refinement on this oondition of 
large body of Spaniards, many of them the l^¡¿^^ ^^ 
leading spirits of the Empire, who, by successive spanish uter- 
wars and negotiations, were thus kept for half * ^' 
a century travelling in Italy, and living at Genoa, Milán, 

> The coronation of Charles Y. at Bologna, tended to conciUate the fayor of the clergy 

like moat of the other striking events in for the theatre. 

Spanish history, was brought upon the A striking proof of the progress made 
Spanish theatre. It is circumstantially by the higher classes of Spaniards, about 
represented in " Los dos Monarcas de this time, in intellectual accomplishments, 
Europa," by Bartolomé de Balazar y Lana, is to be found in the fine oíd Castilian trans- 
(Comedias Esoogidas, Madrid, 1665, 4to, lation made by Antonio Barba of a dialogue 
Tomo XXIL) But the play is quite too of Sepulveda, written in 1531, where, no- 
extravagant in its claims, both as respects ticing this coronation of the Emperor at Bo- 
the Emperor's humiliation and the Pope's logna the preoeding year, and speaking of 
glory, considering that Clement YII. had his own intercourse with the brilliant young 
80 lately been the Emperor's prisoner. As nobles of Spain collected there for that 
the ceremony is about to begin, a proces* magniflcent oocasion, he says : Pero de lo 
Bion of priests enters, chanting, que mas placer uve fue ver algtmos dellos 
In happy hour. let thi. chlld of the Church, ^ inclinados no solamente a las armas 
Herobedlent^datifulion, pero también a las letras, con «ra la eos- 
Come forth to receive, with her holiest rites, tumbre de nuestra nación ; porque, en 
The crown which his valor has woi^ jog tiempos passados, era cosa muy rara 
To which the Emperolr is made to reply, ver hombre Español de casa ilustre que 
And In happy hour. let him show hU power, ''^'^ deprendido siquiera la Lengua La- 
UI|,dominJon, and gloríoiis might, ttn»- Dialogo llamado Democrates, SevUla, 
Who now sees, in the dust, a king faltbfal and 1541, 4to, f. 3. 

just 4p. de Sandoval, Hist. del Emperador 

Surrender, rejoiclng, his right. Carlos V., Amberes, 1681, foUo, Lib. XIL 

But such things wece common in Spain, and to XYIII., ))ut especially the last book. 
87* 
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and Venice, Florence, Rome, and Naples. The age of 
Lorenzo de' Medici was already past, leaving behind it 
the memoríals of Poliziano, Boiardo, Pulci, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. The age of Leo the Tenth and Clement the 
Seventh was contemporary, and had brought with it the 
yet more prevalent influences of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 
and Titian, of Machiavelli, of Berni, of Ariosto, of Bembo, 
and of Sannazaro^, the last of whom, it is not unworthy 
of notice, was himself a descendant of one of those very 
Spanish families whom the political interests of the two 
countries had originally carried to Naples. It was, there- 
fore, when Rome and Naples, Florence and the North of 
Italy, were in the maturity of their glory, as seats of the 
arts and letters, that no small part of what was most 
noble and cultivated in Spain was led across the Alps 
and awakened to a perception of such forms and creations 
of genius and taste as had not been attempted beyond the 
Pyrenees, and such as could not fail to p^^duce their full 
effect on minds excited, like those of the whole Spanish 
people, by the glorious results of their long struggle 
against the Moors, and their present magnificent successes 
both in America and Europe. 

Visible traces of the influence of Italian literature might, 
therefore, from general causes, soon be looked for in the 
Spanish ; but an accident brings them to our notice some- 
what earlier, perhaps, than might have been anticipated. 
Juan Boscan, a patrician of Barcelona, was, as he himself 
tells US, devoted to poetry from his youth. The city to 
which he belonged had early been distinguished for the 
number of Proven9al and Catalonian Trouba- 
dours who had flourished in it. But Boscan 
preferred to write in the Castilian ; and his defection from 
his native dialect became, in some sort, the seal of its fate. 
His earlier eflforts, a few of which remain to us, are in the 
style of the preceding century ; but at last, when, from 
the most distinct accounts we can obtain, he was about 
twenty-five years oíd, and when, we are assured, he had 
been received at court, had served in the army, and had 
visited foreign countries, he was induced, by an accident, 
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to attempt the proper Italian measures, as tlaey were then 
practised. * 

He became, at that period, acquainted with Andrea 
Navagiero, who was sent, in 1524, as ambassador from 
Venice to Charles the Fifth, and returned home Andrea Na- 
in 1528, carrying with him a dry but valuable wfX<^to 
. itinerary, which was afterwards published as an Boscan. 
account of his travels. He was a man of learning, and a 
poet, an orator, and a statesman, of no mean name.^ While 
in Spain, he spent, during the year 1626, six months at 
Granada/ '' Being with Navagiero there one day,'' says 
Boscan, '' and discoursing with him about matters of wit 
and letters, and especially about the different forms they 
take in different languages, he asked me why I did not 
make an experiment in Castilian of sonnets and the other 
forms of verse used by good Italian authors ; and not only 
spoke to me of it thus slightly, but urged me much to do 
it. A few days afterwards I set off for my own home ; 
and whether it were the length and solitariness of the 
way I know not, but, tuming over different things in my 
mind, I came often back upon what Navagiero had said to 
me. And thus I began to try this kind of verse. At first, 
I found it somewhat difficult ; for it is of a very artful con- 
struction, and in many particulars different from ours. 
But afterwards it seemed to me — perhaps from the love 
we naturally bear to what is our own — that I began to 
succeed very well ; and so I went on, little by little, with 
increasing zeal."^ 

This accoimt is interesting and important. It is rare 
that any one mdividual has been able to exercise such an 
influence on the literature of a foreign nation as was exer- 
cised by Navagiero. It is still more rare, — indeed, per- 
haps, whoUy unknown, in any case where it may have 

6 The DicÜonary of Torres y Amat con- ^ Andrea Navagiero, U Viaggio fetto in 

taina a short, but sufficlent, Ufe of Boscan j Spagna, etc., Vinegia, 1563, 12mo, ff. 18-30. 

and in Sedaño, " Parnaso Español ** (Mad- Bayle gives an article on Nayagiero's life, 

rid, 1768-78, 12mo, Tom. VIII. p. zxxi.), with discriminating praise of his scholar- 

there is one somewhat more ampie. ship and genios. 

• Tlraboschi, Btoria della Lett. Italiana, & Letter to the Duquesa de Soma, prefixed 

Boma, 1784, 4to, Tom. VII., Parte I. p. 242 ; to the Second Book of Boscan's Poems. 
Parte II. p. 294 ; and Parte m. pp. 228- 
280. • 
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occurred, — that the precise mode in which it was exer- 
cised can be so exactly explained. Boscan tells us not 
only what he did, but what led him to do it, and 
tateg the how hc began his work, which we find him, from 
itauans. ^^^^ moment, following up, till he devoted him- 
self to it entirely, and wrote in all the favorite Italian 
measures and fonns with boldness and Buccess. He was 
resisted, but he tells us Garcilasso sustained him ; and from 
this small beginning in a slight conversation with Nava- 
giero, at Granada, a new school was introduced into Span- 
ish poetry, which has prevailed in it ever since, and 
materially influenced its character and destinies. 

Boscan felt his success. This we can see from his 
own account of it. But he made little effort to press his 
example on others ; for he was a man of fortune and con- 
sideration, who led a happy life with his family af Barce- 
lona, and hardly cared for popular reputation or influence. 
Occasionally, we are told, he was seen at court ; and at 
one period he had some charge of the education of that 
Duke of Alva whose ñame, in the next reign, became so 
formidable. But in general he preferred a life of retire- 
ment to any of the prizes ofíered to ambition. 

Letters were his amusement. " In what I have written," 
he says, '' the mere writing waa never my object ; but rather 
. to solace such faculties as I have, and to go less 
heavily through certain heavy passages of my Ufe."® 
The range of his studies, however, was wider than this re- 
mark might seem to imply, and wider than was common in 
Spain at the beginning of the sixteenth century, even 
among scholars. He translated a tragedy St Eurípides, 
which was licensed to be published, but which never ap- 
peared in print, and is, no doubt, lost.^^ On the basis of 

* Letter to the Duquesa de Soma. Ies8 than 8ix times as early as 1546, three 

^^ It is mentioned in the permission to years after its flrst appearanoe. In 1553, 

publish his worlcs granted to Boscan's Alon8odeUlloa,aSpaniard,atTenioe, who 

widov, by Charles V., ITeb. 18, 1543, and published many Bpanish books there with 

prefixed to the very rare and important pre&oes of some valué by himself, printed 

editlon of his works and thoae of his fHend it in 18mo, rery neatly, and added a few 

Oarcilasso, published for the flrst time in the poems to those Ibund in the ñrst editton } 

same year,at Barcelona, by Caries Amoros*, particularly one, at the beginning of the 

a small 4to, containing 237 leaves. This yolume, entitled " Conversión de Boscan,** 

edition is said to have been at once coun- reltgious in its subject, and national in ita 

terfeited, and was certainly reprinted not Arm, which, howeyer, was printed in Spain . 
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the " Hero and Leander '' of Musasus, and folio wing per- 
haps the example of Trissino, he wrote, in the versi scioUi, 
or blank verse, of the Italiana, a tale nearly three thou- 
sand Unes long, which may still be read with pleasure, for 
the gentle and sweet passages it contains." And in gen- 
eral, throughout his poetry, he shows that he was familiar 
with the Greek and Latín classics, and imbued, to a con- 
siderable degree, with the spírit of antiquity. 

His longest work was a translation of the Italian 
" Courtier " of Balthazar Castiglione, — the best book on 
good-breeding, as Dr. Johnson thought, two cen- 
turies afterwards, that was ever written." Bos- tranaiatea 
can, however, frankly says that he did not like ^^ ^^^^^' 
the business of translating, which he regarded as "a low 
vanity, beseeming men of little knowledge ; " but Gar- 



as early as 1544. At the end ülloa puts a 
tew pages of verse, attacking the Italian 
forms adopted by Hoscan ; describing what 
he thus adds as by ^^ an unoertain author." 
They are, however, the work of Castillejo, 
and are found in "Obras de Castillejo," 
Anvefs, 1598, 18mo, f. 110, etc. Among the 
works printed by Ulloa is the " Dialogo de 
las Empresas militares y amorasas," trans- 
lated by him from the Italian of Paulo Jovio, 
Ludovico Domenichi, and Gabriello Sime- 
one, with some additions by himsel^ in 
1568, when, firom his Dedication, it appears 
that he had been twelve years in Yenice 
empk^ed in editing Spanish books, and 
making translations from the Italian. From 
the body of the work we learn (p. 155) that 
he had earlier been a servant of Cortés. 
In 1561, it was reprinted at Lyons. It is a 
eurious, pleasant book ofits elass. 

^^ Qóngora, in the first two of his Bor- 
lesque Ballads, has made himself merry 
(Obras, Madrid, 1654, 4to, f. 104, etc.) at 
the expense (rfBoscan's "Leandro." But 
he has taken the same freedom with better 
ihings. 

Blank verse in Spaln can, I thhik, be 
traced no further back than this volume of 
Boscan and Qarcilasso, 1543, where it oc- 
curs in the " Leandro" of Boscan, and in the 
gay " Epístola " of Oarcilasso, beginning, 
"Señor Boscan, quien tanto gusto tiene" 
(f. cbczxviii.). Trissino is commonly re- 
garded as its inventor in Italy, and is sup- 
posed to have first used it in his Sofbnisb^ 
dedicated to Leo X. in 1515, and printed in 
1624. (Ginguené, Hist. látt., Svo, Tom. Y* 



p. 124, YI. p. 19. Alacd Drammaturgia, 
4to, p. 727.) Now, Trissino was at the cor- 
onation of Charles Y., at Bologna, in 1530, 
and bore the Pope*s train during the cere- 
mony. (Ginguené, Tom. Y. p. 119.) Gar* 
cilasso was also there in the suite of the 
Emperor, and probably knew Trissino and 
his poetry. But Boscan, at that period, 
had been writing in the Italian measures 
four years *, so that it is Ukely he is to 
have the preoedence in this form, as he has 
in the other forms. At any rate, the verai 
sciolti were, I thlnk, first introduced into 
Spanish by Boscan and Garcilasso in 1543, 
as they were a little later into English by 
Surrey, who calis them " a strange meter." 
Acuña soon foUowed in Castilian with other 
examples of it ; but the first really good 
Spanish blank verse known to me Is to bo 
found in the eclogue of " Tirsi," by Fran- 
cisco de Figueroa, written about half a cen- 
tory after the time of Boscan, and not 
printed till 1626. The translation of a part 
of the Odyssey by Pérez, in 1553, and the 
" Sagrada Eratos " of Alonso Carillo Laso 
de la Yega, which is a páraphrase of the 
Psatans, printed at Naples in 1657, folio, 
afford much longer specimens that are gen- 
eraUy respectable. But the full rhyme is 
so easy in Spanish, and the asoncmte is so 
much easier, that blank verse, though it 
has been used firom the middle of the six- 
teenth oentury, has been little cultivated 
or favored. 

u Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. Groker, 
London, 1831, 8vo, Tom. n. p. 601. 
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cilasso de la Vega had sent him a copy of the original 
Boon after it was published, and he made this Spanish 
versión of it, he tells us, " at his fríend's earnest re- 
quest." ^ Either or both of them may have known its 
author in the same way Boscan knew Navagiero; for 
Castiglione was sent as ambassador of Clement the 
Seventh to Spain inr 1525, and remained there till his 
death, which happened at Toledo, in 1629. 

But, however this may have been, the Italian original 
. of the " Oourtier" was prepared for the press in Spain, an^ 
first printed in 1628;" soon after which Boscan must | 

have made his translation, thongh it did not appear till | 

1534. As a versión it does not profess to be very strict, 
for Boscan says he thought an exact fidelity to be un- 
worthy of him ; " but; as a Spanish composition, it is 
nncommonly flowing and easy. Garcilasso declares that 
it reads like an original work ; *^ and Morales, the historian, 
says, ''The 'Courtier' discourseth not better in Italy, 
where he was born, than here in Spain, where Boscan 
hath exhibited him so adrairably well." ^ Perhaps noth- 
ing in Oastilian prose of an earlier date is written in 
so classical and fínished a style as this translation by 
Boscan. 

With such occupations Boscan filled up his unosten- 
tatious life. He published nothing, or very little, and we 
have hardly a single date to record concerning him. But, 

UTbefírBteditionofitislnblackletter, i» '^ have no mind," he says in the 

Barcelona, 1634. I have one without the Prólogo, " to be so strict in the translation 

ñame of place, 4to, one hnndred and forty of this book as to confine myself to giving 

leayes, dated 1639. Another edition ap- it word for word. On the contraiy, if any- 

peared as early as 1649, and another in thing occurs which sounds well in the 

1563 •, the last sapposed by Antonio to have original language and íll in onr own, I 

been the oldest of all. It is on the Index shall not fail to change it or to suppress it.** 

of 1667, p. 246, for expurgation. It was £d. 1649, f. 2. 

long a popular book, however, as is preved, «"Bvery time I read it," says Gar- 

not only by the many editions of Boscan's cilasso, in a letter to Doña Gerónima Pa- 

translatlon, but by the imitation of it by lova de Almogovar, preñxed to it, " it 

Luis Milán, who, in 1661, published a seems to me as if it had never been written 

« Cortesano," which carne to a second edi- in any other language." This letter of 

tion in 1665. (Rodríguez, Bib. Val. 1747, p. QarcUasso is very beautiful in point of 

808.) An ampie notice of it may be found style. 

in Gayangos* translation of this work, ir Morales, Dlscourse on the Castilian 

Tom. 11. p. 488. Language, Obras de Oliva, Madrid, 1787, 

M Ginguené, Hlst. Llt. d'Italie, Tom. VII. 12mo, Tom. I. p. xll. 
pp. 544, 550. 
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from the few facts that can be collected, it seems prob- 
able he was born before 1600, and we know that he died 
at Perpignan, in 1540, while he was there with Bo8can»g 
the Duke of Alva.^ In 1643 his poems were ^^®- 
pubüshed at Barcelona, by his widow, under a license 
from the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with a Preface, in 
which she says her husband had partly prepared them for 
the press, because he feared they would be printed from 
some of the many imperfect copies that had gone into 
circulation without his consent. 

They are divided into four books. The first consists of 
a small number of poems in what are called coplas JEs- 
pariólas j or what he himself elsewhere terms Hispoetícaí 
" the Oastilian manner/' These are his early ^orks. 
efforts, made before his acquaintance with Navagiero. 
They are villancicos, canciones, and coplas, in the short 
national verses, and seem as if they might have ^^^^ ^^^^ 
come ont of the oíd Cancioneros, in which, in- oidnationai 
deed, two of them are to be found.*® Their merit 
is not great ; but, amidst their ingenious conceits, there is 
sometimos a happiness and grace of expression rarely 
granted to the poets of the same school in that or the 
preceding century. • 

The second and third books, constitnting by far the 
largor part of the volume, are composed entirely of poems 
in the Italian measure. They consist of ninety- ^^^^^ .^ ^^ 
three sonnets and nine camones ; the long poem itauan man- 
en Hero and Leander, in blank verse, already 
mentioned ; an elegy and two didactic epistles, in terza 
Hma; and a half-narrative, half-allegorical poem, in one 
hundred and thirty-five octave stanzas. It is not neces- 
sary to go beyond such a mere enumeration of the con- 
tents of these two books to learn that, at least so far as 
their forms are concemed, they have nothing to do with 
the eider national Castilian poetry. The sonnets and the 
camones especially are obvious imitations of Petrarch, 
as we can see in the case of the two beginning " Gentil 

M Documentos Inéditos para la Historia w Cancionero General, 1635, f. 163. 
de España por Salva y Baranda, 8vo, Tom. 
XVI. 1860, p. 161. 
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Señora mia/' and " Claros y frescos ríos," which are 
largely iñdebted to two of the most beautiful and best- 
known canzoni of the lover of Laura.* In most of these 
poems, however, and amidst a good deal of hardness of 
manner, a Spanish tone and spirit are perceptible, which 
rescue them, in a great degree, from the imputation of being 
copies. Boscan's colors are here laid on with a bolder 
hand than those of his Italian master, and there is an 
absence of that delicate and exact finish, both in language 
and style, which, however charming in his models, would 
hardly be possible in the most skilful Spanish imitations. 

The elegy, which is merely entitled " Capitolo/' has 
more conceits and learning in it than become its subject, 
and approaches nearer to Boscan's fírst nianner than any 
of his later poems. It is addressed to his lady-love ; but, 
notwithstanding its defects, it contains long passages of 
tenderness and simple beauty that will always be read with 
pleasure. Of the two epistles, the first is poor and 
afíected ; but that addressed to the oíd statesman, poet, 
and soldier, Diego de Mendoza, is much in the tone 
and manner of Horace, — acute, genial, and fuU of phi- 
losophy. 

But the»most agreeable and original of Boscan's works 
is the last of them all, — ''The AUegory." It opens 
with a gorgeous description of the Court of Love, and 
with the truly Spanish idea of a corresponding and oppos- 
ing Court of Jealousy ; but almost the whole of the rest 
consists of an account of the embassy of two messengers 
from the first of these courts to two ladies of Barcelona 
who had refused to come beneath its empire, and to per- 
suade whom to submission a speecji of the ambassador is 
given that filis nearly half the poem, and ends it some- 
what abruptly. No doubt the whole was intended as a 
compliment to the two ladies, in which the story is of little 
consequence. But it is a pleasing and airy trifle, in which 
its author has sometimos happily hit the tone, of Ariosto, 



^ Petrarca, Tita di Madonna Laura, oeits. Some of his sonnete, howeyer, are 
Ganx. 9 and 14. But Boecan*s imitations free from this fáolt, and are natural and 
of them are marred by a good many con- tender. 
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t 
and at other times reminds us of the Island of Love in the 
" Lusiad," though Boscaa preceded Camoens by many 
years. Occasionally, too, he has a moral delicacy, more 
refined than Petrarch's, though perhaps suggested by that 
of the great Italian ; such a delicacy as he shows in the 
foUowing stanza, and two or three preceding and follow- 
ing it, in which the ambassador of Love exhorts the two 
ladies of Barcelona to submit to his authority, by urging 
on them the happiness of a unión founded in a genuine 
sympathy of tastes and feeling : 

Fór is it noit a happineBS most pare, 
That two fond hearts can thus together melt, 

And each the other's sorrows all endure, 
While Btill their joys as those of one are felt ; 

Even causeless anger of support secure. 
And pardons causeless in one spirit dealt ; 

That 'so their loves, though fíckle all and strange, 

May, in their thousand changos, stiU together chango?^ 

Boscan might, probably, have done more for the litera- 
ture of his country than he did. His poetical talen ts 
were not, indeed, of the highest order ; but he Resulta of bos- 
perceived the degradation into which Spanish can'sinfluenoe. 
poetry had fallen, and was persuaded that the way to 
raise it again was to give it an ideal character and classical 
forras such as it had not yet known. But, to accomplish 
this, he adopted a standard not formed on the intimations 
of the national genius. He took for his models foreign 
masters, who, though more advanced than any he could 
find at home, were yet entitled to supremacy in no litera- 
ture but their own, and could never constitute a safe found- 
ation whereon to build a great and permanent school of 
Spanish poetry. Entire success, therefore, was impossi- 
ble to him. He was able to establish in Spain the Italian 
eleven-syllable and iambic versification ; the sonnet and 
canzone, as settled by Petrarch ; Dante's terza rima;^ and 

n Y no e« gasto también aMl entenderoi, Y qne os hagan, en fin, Tuestros amores 

Qne podays slipre entrambos conformaros t Igualmente mudar de mil colores ? 

Entrambos en un punto entristeceros. Obras de Boscan, Barcelona, 1543, 4to, f. clz. 

Y en otro punto entrambos alegraros s «o « ^ -n j j vm n. 

Y juntos sin rawnembrauecen», " ^edro Fernandez de VUlegaa (bom 

Y sin imzon también luego amanssaios: 1463, died 1526), Archdeacon of Burgos, 

88 
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Boccaccio's and Ariosto's flowing octaves ; — all in better 
taste than anythiríg among ihe poets of his time and 
country, and all of them important additions to the forma 
of verse before known in Spain. But he could go no 
further. The original and essential spirit of Italian poetry 
could no more be transplanted to Castile or Catalonia than 
to Germany or England. 

But, whatever were his purposes and plans for the 
advancement of the literature of his country, Boscan lived 
long enough to see them fulfílled; so far as they were ever 
destined to be ; for he had a friend who cooperated with 
him in all of them from the first, and who, with a happier 
genius, easily surpassed him, and carried the best forms 
of Italian verse to a height they never afterwards reached 
in Spanish poetry. This friend was Garcilasso de la Vega, 
who yet died so young that Boscan survived him several 
years. 

Garcilasso was descended from an ancient family in the 
North of Spain, who traced back their ancestry to the age 
Garcilasso de ^^ ^^® ^^^> ^^^ who, from ccutury to ceutury, had 
la Vega. ^gen distinguishcd by holding some of the highest 
places in the government of Castile.^ A poetical tradition 
says, that one of his forefathers obtained the ñame of 
*' Vega " or Plain, and the motto of *' Ave Maria" for his 
family arms, from the circumstance that, during one of 
the sieges of Granada, he slew outright, before the face 

who, in 1615, published a translation of the ItaUan of Antonio Fileremo Fregoso (Tira- 
"Inferao" of Dante (see ante^ p. 370, n.), boschi, Storia, 4to, Tom. VI., Parte iL p. 
says, in his Introduction, that he at first 175), who lived as late as 1515, and the 
endeavored to make his versión in terza verse is mani^ed with considerable skill. 
rinia^ " whlch manner of writing," he goes A sonnet of Jorge Mmitemayer is prefixed 
on, " is not in use among as, and appeared to it, and it is ended with a Letter of Ap- 
to me so ungraceful, that I gave it up." probation by Alexio Venegas. Lobera was 
This was about ñfteen years before Boscan one of the many chaplains of Charles V. 
wrote in it with success ; perhaps a little ^ The bestlife of Oarcilasso is in the " Doo- 
earlier, for it is dedicated to Doña Juana umentos Inéditos para la Historia de España 
de Aragón, the natural daughter of Ferdi- por Salva y Baranda " (8vo, Madrid, Tom. 
nand the Catholic, a lady of much literary XVI. 1850). It is is written by Don Eusta- 
cultivation, who died before it was com- quio Navarrete, chiefly from materials col- 
pleted. lected by his learned fáther, Don Martin, 
A pleasant specimen of terza rima, in and is an important contribution to Spaniah 
Spanish, is be found in the" Bissa y Planto literary history. A play on some of the 
de Democrlto y Heraclito traduzido de Yta- adventures of Oarcilasso's life was prodooed 
liano por Alonso de Lobera " (Valladolid, on the theatre of Madrid in 1840, by Don 
4to, 1554). It is a translation from the Gregorio Romero y Larrañaga. 
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of both armies, a Moorish champion who had publicly 
insulted the Christian faith by dragging a banner inscribed 
with "Ave María'' at his horse's heels, — a tradition faith- 
fully preserved in a fine oíd bailad, and formiug the catas- 
trophe of one of Lope de Vega's plays.^ But whether 
all this be true or not, Garcilasso bore a ñame honored ou 
both^Bides of his house ; for his mother was daughter 
and solé heir of Fernán Pérez de Gnzman, and his father 
was the ambassador of the Catholic sovereigns at Rome 
in relation to the troublesome affairs of Naples. 

He was bom at Toledo in 1603, and seems to have been 
educated there until he reached an age suitable for bear- 
ing arms.^ Then, as became his years and „. „, 

. 1 i 1 t His lilb. 

pretensions, he was sent to court, and, when 
only. seventeen, received a place in the body-guard of the 
young Emperor ; * — a favor as well as an honor, because 
his brother Pedro was already among the insurgent comu- 
neros, and was subsequently compelled to escape from 
the kingdom as an outlawed rebel. Indeed, Garcilasso 's 
earliest military employment appears to have been in 
this melancholy and disastrous war, in which he fought 
bravely, and on one occasion — at Olías — received a 
wound in the face.^ 

In 1526 he was married to a lady attached to the house- 
hold of Eleanor, sister of Charles V., then the w.idow of 
Manuel the Great of Portugal. But his place, at this 
period, was generally near the person of the Emperor, 
whom he accompanied to Italy, and whose gorgeous and 

M The story and the bailad are found in swera as well as he can, but not effectually. 

Hita, " Guerras Civiles de Granada" (Bar- It is really a pity it cannot be made out to 

celona, 1737, 12mo, Tom. I. cap. 17), and be trae, it is so poetically appropriate. 

in Lope de Vega*8 " Cerco de Santa Pé " ^ Herrera ed. Garcilasso, 1680, p. 14. 

(Comedias, Tom. I., Valladolid, 1604, 4to). ^ He was made a contino ; that is, one 

But the tradition, I think, is not trae, of a guard of one hundred noblemen, in- 

Oviedo directly contradicts it, when giving stituted in the time of John n., and so 

an account of the family of the poet's f&i- called because some portion of it was sup- 

ther ', and, as he knew them, his authority posed to be continually near the royal 

is perhaps decisive. (Quinquagenas, Ba- person. Documentos Inéditos, Tom. XYI. 

talla I. Quin. Ui. Diálogo 43, MS.) But, pp. 19, 201. 

besides this, Lord HoUand (Life of Lope, ^ Sandoval, Hist. del Emperador, Lib. V., 

London, 1817, 8ro, Yol. I. p. 2) gives good — the MS. Dialogue of Oviedo reoentiy re- 

reasons against the authenticity of the ferred to *, — and Documentos, Tom. XVI. 

story, which Wiffen (Works of Garcilasso, pp. 147, sqq. 
London, 1823, 8vo, pp. 100 and 384) an- 
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Bolemn coronation at Bologna, in 1530, he witnessed ; re- 
ceiving an addition to his income as a reward for bis ser- 
vices before he returned to Spain. About the same time, 
however, Queen Eleanor became the wife of Francis I. of 
France, and, from his previous relations to her court, 
Garcilasso was soon despatched to París in order to obtain 
information concerning the state of things, not only in the 
capital, but on the frontiers, where the ill-healed wounds 
of the defeat and captivity of Francis threatened. to break 
oiit afresh. But his mission must have been short ; for 
in 1531 he was again in Italy, where the Emperor was so 
desirous to retain him near his person, or in bis immediate 
service, that he refused to give him an office in Toledo, 
which would have united him again to his family, and in- 
sured him the repose he loved. 

Before the year was out, however, he had new occasion 
to regret that his petition had not been granted. The 
Duke of Alva, — in whose education Boscan had borne a 
part, .and who already gave token of his coming great- 
ness — desired to have Garcilasso as a companion in a 
journey which, for political purposes, he was about to make 
to Vienna. His wish was granted. But, just at that mo- 
ment, a nephew of the young poet, not without his uncle's 
assent, was secretly married to a lady of the Empress' 
court, who was of a high family and of fortunes much 
above his own. This marríage — which was never con- 
summated — caused no little anger among the friends of 
the lady, who was of tender years ; and it brought upon 
Garcilasso, in consequence of his privity, the displeasure 
of the Emperor. At the urgent request of the Duke, he 
was, indeed, permitted to continué his journey through 
París to Vienna ; but after he arrived there he was thrown 
into príson on an island in the Danube, where he wrote 
the melancholy lines on his own desolation and on the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery which pass as the third 
Canción in his works.^ 

But his confinement was not a long one. As earíy as 

^ Documentos Ined., Tom. XYI. pp. 203, 239, note, and Docttmentos, ut aupra^ pp. 
23, 150, 24, 205, 28-29, 208, 35-36, 221. 208-222. 
Garcilasso, ed. Herrera, 1580, pp. 234, 
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June of 1532, he was released, and went with Pedro de 
Toledo, the father of the Duke of Alva, to Naples, where 
that nobleman had just received the great place of Vice- 
roy.* Garcilasso evidently enjoyed the favor of his new 
patrón from the first ; for, both in 1533 and 1534, he was 
sent on business of public importance from Naples to Bar- 
celona. A more severo service, however, awaited him. 
In 1535 he went with the expedition to Tunis, when 
Charles V. undertook to crush the Barbary Powers by a 
single blow ; and received two severo wounds in a brilliant 
aflfair under the walls of the city, where he had for a com- 
panion in glory Diego de Mendoza, the futuro historian of 
Granada, and where the party to which they both belonged 
had the honor, at a moment when they were nearly over- 
whelmed by the enemy, to be rescued by the Emperor in 
person.*^ 

Garcilasso's retum to Italy is poetically recorded in an 
Elegy written at the foot of Mount JEtna.*^ That he 
eagerly hastened to Naples is hardly to be doubted, for 
the chivalry of Spain was collected there. The Emperor's 
daughter was about to be married to the Duke of Flórence. 
In the shows and festivities that followed Charles tilted 
publicly, and fought in the buU-fights dressed in a Moorish 
costume. It was,' says Giannone, one of the most brilliant 
periods of the annals of Naples ; the great potentates 
of Italy being collected there in person or by their ambas- 
sadors, to do honor to the Emperor. It was, too, no doubt, 
the most brilliant period in the life of Garcilasso ; the 
one where he was surrounded with whatever would be 
most welcome to a spirit like his, and the one in which he 
most especially enjoyed the favor of his great master.® 

In the spring of 1536 he was sent to Milán and Genoa 
on a confídential mission of importance connected with 

s> Probably during this resldence at Na- annone's History of Naples, Lib. XXXII. aa 

pies he wrote the Epistle to Boscan, in cited there. The whole of that historian*8 

versi seiolti, already reférred to. It is in account of the Viceroyalty of Pedro de 

Herrera^B edition, p. 378. Toledo is worth leading, and shows hov 

80 Documentos, ut auprc^ pp. 64, 56, 59, much, according to the testimony of one 

2S6, sqq. of the ablest Neapolitan wríters, he did for 

'^ Elegia Segunda. Naples, by the wisdom and munifloenoe ot 

» Documentos, ut sup., pp. 68-70, and Gi- his public works. 
38* 
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the expedition into Provence, which had already been pro- 
jected and arranged.** The expedition itself foUowed ; dis- 
astrous to all — to Garcilasso, fatal. He was with the 
Emperor. The army had already passed through the dis- 
couragement and dangers of the unavailing siege of Mar- 
seilles, and was fortúnate enough not to be pursued in 
its retreat by the cautious Constable de Montmorency. 
But, near to Frejiis, a small castle in the village of Muy, 
defended by fifty of the neighboring peasantry, ofíered a 
serious annoyance to the further passage of the army. 
The Emperor commanded the slight obstacle to be swept 
from his path ; Garcilasso advanced gladly to execute the 
order. He knew that the eyes of the Emperor, and, indeed, 
of the whole army, were upon him ; and, in the true spirit 
of knighthood, he was the first to mount the wall, in which 
a breach had already been made. But a well-directed 
stone precipitated him into the ditcji below. The wound, 
which was in the head, proved mortal, and he died at Nice 
twenty-one days afterwards, on the 14th of October, 1536, 
much mourned by the Emperor, the Duke of Alva, and all 
the principal personages of the army. His untimely fate, 
which called forth expressions of sincere sorrow from Bos- 
can, Bembo, and ürrea, is recorded by Mariana, Sandoval, 
and other leading historians of Spain, among the notable 
events of the period ; and the Emperor, we are told, basely 
avenged the fate of his favored officer by putting to death 
all the survivors of the fifty peasants, who had yet done 
no more than bravely defend their homes against a foreigu 
invader.^ 

^ Documentos, ut sup., pp. 77, 240, 16ft- dlasso was without defensivo annor when 

170, and Garcilasso, ed. Herrera, pp. 18, he advanced to tho tower, aod Üiat his 

21, etc. friends vainly endeavored to prevent his 

M Garcilasso, ed. Herrera, p. 16. San- rashness. Puerto-Carrero, who snbeequently 

doval, Lib. XXIII. § 12. Mariana, ad marrled his daughter, and who fumished 

ann. 1536. Sismondi, Hist. des Franjáis, Herrera with materials for the notes to 

Tom. XTI. 1833, p. 622. Documentos, ut his edition of Garcilasso, was nearest to 

gup.y 83-87, 177. (^apata, in his " Carlos him when he fell, and among those who 

Famoso" (Valencia, 1565, 4to, Canto 41), most promptly sprang to his assibtance was 

States the number of peasants in the tower Urrea, afterwards the translator of Arioeto. 

at thirteen, — meaning, I suppose, the num- His body was carried to Spain, and boried, 

ber who survived the as8ault,~and says as was that of his wife, In his native city, 

that Don Luis de U Cueva, who executed Toledo. See a Canción of Gongora (Obras, 

the imperial order for their death, wished 1654, f. 48 b.), where he says that every 

to spare some of them. He adds, that Oar- • stone In Toledo is a monument to him. — 
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In a life so short, and so crowded with cares and adven- 
tures, we should hardly expect tp find leisure for poetry. 
But, as he describes himself in his third Eclogue, Garci- 
lasso seems to have hurried through the world, 

Now seizing on the sword, and now the pen ;^ 

SO that he still left a small coUection of poems, which the 
faithful widow of Boscan, finding among her husband's 
papers, published at the end of his works as a Q^^ii^gg^ig 
Fourth Book, and has thus rescued what would poeticaí 
otherwise probably have been lost. Their char- 
acter is singular, considering the circumstances under 
which they were wrítten ; for, instead of betraying any 
of the spirit that governed the main course of their au- 
thor's adventurous life and brought him to an early grave, 
they are remarkable for their gentleness and melancholy, 
and their best portions are in a pastoral tone, breathing 
the very sweetness of the fabulous ages of Arcadia. 
When he wrote most of them we have no means of de- 
termiíiing with exactness. But, with the exception of 
three or four trifles that appear mingled with other similar 
trifles in the first book of Boscan's works, all Gar- jj^ foHo^ 
cilasso's poems are in the Italian forms, which we Boscan. 
know were first adopted, with his cooperation, in 1526 ; 
80 that we must, at any rate, place them in the ten years 
between this date and that of his death. 

They consist of thirty-seven sonnets, five canzoni, two 
elegies, an epistle in versi scioUi less grave than the rest 
of his poetry, and three pastorals ; the pastorals consti- 
tuting more than half of all the verse he wrote. The air 
of the whole is Italian. He has imitated Petrarch, Bembo, 
Ariosto, and especially Sannazaro, to whom he has once 
or twice been indebted for pages together ; tuming, how- 

It may be worth notice that a son of Gar- mentary of Servias, waa published at Na- 

cilasso, who bore his father's name, per- pies by direction of Garcilasso, and that it 

ished rashly, as he did, in a flght with the was dedicated to him by Scipio Capicios. 
French. It was in 1555, and he was only 
twenty-five years oíd. * Tomando on U espada, ora la pluma ; 

Liagno, in his " Kritische Bemerkung- ^ yerse afterwards borrowed by ErcUla, 

en über Kastilische Literator »' (II«, Heft, and used in his " Araucana." Itisequallj 

8vo, Aachen, 1830, p. 108), says that in applicable to both poets. 
1535 an editlon of Yirgil, with the com- 
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ever, from time to time, reverently to the greater ancient 
masters, Virgil and Theocritus, and acknowledging their 
supremacy. Where the Italian tone most prevails, some- 
thing of the poetical spirit which should sustain him is lost. 
But, after all, Garcilasso was a poet of no common genius. 
We see it sometimes even in the strictest of his Imita- 
tions ; but it reveáis itself much more distinctly when, as 
in the first Eclogue, he uses as servants the masters to 
whom he elsewhere devotos himself, and writes only like 
a Spaniard, warm with the peculiar national spirit of his 
country. 

This first Eclogue is, in truth, the best of his works. It 
is beautiful in the simplicity of its structure, and beautiful 
Hii first Eo- í^ ^^ poetical execution. It was probably writ- 
logue. ten at Naples. It opens with an address to 

the . father of the famous Duke of Al va, then viceroy of 
that principality, calling upon him, in the most artless 
manner, to listen to the complaints of two shepherds, 
the first mourning the faithlessness of a mistress, and the 
other the death of one. Salicio, who represents Garci- 
lasso, then begins ; and when he has entirely finished, but 
not before, he is answered by Nemoroso, whose ñame indi- 
cates that he represents Boscan.* The whole closes nat- 
urally and gracefully, with a description of the approach 
of evening. It is, therefore, not properly a dialogue, any 
more than the eighth Eclogue of Virgil. On the contrary, 
except the lines at the opening and the conclusión, it might 
be regarded as two sepárate elegios, in which the pastoral 
tone is uncommonly well preserved, and each of which, 
by its divisions and arrangements, is made to resemble an 
Italian canzone. An air of freshness, and even originality, 
is thus given to the structure of the entire pastoral, while, 
at the same time, the melancholy but glowing passion 
that breathes through it renders it in a high degree poet- 
ical. 

In the -first part, where Salicio laments the unfaithfiíl- 

^ I am aware that Herrera, in his notes meant that ñame for Boscan, taking it firom 

to the poetry of Garcilasso, says that Gar- Bosque and Nemu» ; a very obviouB oon- 

cilasso intended to represent Don Antonio ceit. Among the rest, Cervantes is of Uüa 

de Fonseca under the ñame of Nemoroso, opinión. (Don Qoixote, Parte n. e. 67.) 
But nearly everybody else supposes he 
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ness of hi8 mistress, there is a happy preservation of the 
air of pastoral life by a constant and jet not forced allu- 
sion to natural scenery and rural objects, as in the follow- 
dig passage : 

For thee, the silence of the shady wood 
I loved ; for thee, the secret mountain-top, 
Which dwells apart, glad in its solitude ; 
For thee, I loved the verdant grasa, the wind 
That breathed so fresh and cool, the lily palé, 
The blushing rose, and all the fragrant treasures 
Of the opening spring ! But, O ! how far 
From all I thought, from all I trusted, amidst 
Loving scenes like these, was that. dark ñilsehood 
That lay hid within thy treacherous heart l^ 

The other división of the Eclogue contains passages 
that remind us both of Milton's '* Lycidas " and of the 
aikCients whom Milton imitated. Thus, in the foUowing 
lin^s, where the opening idea is taken from a well-known 
pa<ísage in the Odyssey, the conclusión is not unworthy 
of the thought that precedes it, and adds a new charm to 
what so many poets since Homer had rendered familiar : ® 

And as the nightingale that hides herself 
Amidst the sheltering leaves, and sorrows tbere, 
Because the unfeeling hind, with cruel craft, 
Hath Btole away her unfledged ofispnng dear, — 
Stole them from out the nest that was their home, 
"^hile she was absent from the bough she loved, — 
And pours her grief in sweetest melody, 
Eilling the air with passionate complaint, 
Amidst the silence of the gloomy night, 
Calling on heaven and heaven's puré stars 
To witness her great wrong ; — so I am yielded np 
To misery, and moum, in vain, that Death 
Should thrust his hand into my inmost heart, 

87 For ti el sUencio de la aelva nmbroaa, Something of the same idea and tam of 

Por ti la esquividad y apartlmiento phrase occure In Mendoza's BpisUe to BoB- 

Po^tlule;J:rera.":rSrvtñto. can, Which wiU be notlcedhereaaer 
El blanco lirio y colorada rosa, » Odyse. T. 518-624. MoBchus, too, ha8 

Y dulce primavera deseaba. it, and Yirgil •, but it íb more to the present 

Ay I quanto me engafiaba, parpóse to say that it is found in Boscan's 

Ay 1 quan diferente era, „ Leandro." 

T quan de otra manera 
Lo que en tu falso pecho se escondía. 
Obras *de Oarcilasso de la Y^a, ed. Azara, * 

Madrid, 1765, 12mo, p. 5. 
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And bear away, as firom its nest and home, 
The love I cherished wlth unceasing care ! ^ 
• 

Garcilasso's versification is uncommonly sweet, and well 
suited to the tender and sad éharacter of his poetry. In 
Hia Teraificar ^^^ second Eclogue, he has tried the singular 
tíon. experiment of making the rhyme often, not 

between the ends of two lines, but between the end of 
one and the middle of the next. It was not, however, 
successful. Cervantes has imitated it, and so have one or 
two others ; but wherever the rhyme is quite obvious the 
effect is not good, and where it is little noticed the lines 
take rather the character of blank verse.**" In general, 



9» Quol suele el ruysefior, con triste canto, 
Quexarae entre los hojas escondido. 

Del duro labrador, que cautamente 
Le despojo su caro y dulce nido 
De los tiernos hgueloe, entre tanto 

Que del amado ramo estaua ausente ; 
Y aquel dolor que siente, 
Con diferencia tanta. 
Por la dulce garganta 
Despide, y a su canto el ayre suena ; 
Y la caltada noclie no reflrena 
Su lamentable oficio y sus querellas, 

Trayendo de su pena 
El cielo por testigo y las estrellas : 

Desta manera suelto yo la rienda 
A mi dolor, y aai me quejo en vano 
De la dureza de la muerte ayrada : 
Ella en mi coraron metyó la mano, 
Yd* allí me lleuó mi dulqe prenda. 
Que aquel era su nido y su morada. 
Obras de Oarcilasso de la Vega, ed. Azara, 
1765, p. 14. 

*> For example : 

Albanio, si tu mal comunicaras 
Con otro, que pensaros, que tu pena 
Juzgara como tigénOt o que este fuego, etc. 

I know of no earlier instance of this pre- 
cise rhyme, which is quite diflérent from 
the lawless rhymes that sometimes broke 
t^e verses of the Minnesingers and Troa- 
badours. Genrantes used it, nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards, in his ** Canción de Gri- 
sóstomo" (Don Quixote, Parte I. c. 14), and 
Pellicer, in his commentary on the passage, 
regards Cervantes as the inventor of it. 
Perhaps Qarcilasso^s rhymes had escaped 
all notioe ; for they are not the subject of 
remark by his learned commentators. In 
EngUsh, instances of this peculiarity may 
be foond occasionally amidst the riotous 
waste of rhymes in Southey's *^ Curse of 



Kehama," and in Italian they oocur in Al- 
fieri's " Saúl," Act m. se. 4. I do not re 
member to have seen them again In Span- 
ish except in some décimas of Pedro de 
Salas, prínted in 1638, and in the second 
jomada of the ** Pretendiente al Revés" 
of Tirso de Molina, 1634. No doubt they 
occur elsewhere, but they are rare, I thinlc. 

Southey, speaking of these rhymes, aa 
he used them in his ** Kehama,** calis them 
** crypto-rhymes," and says he " went upoa 
the System of rhyming to the ear, regard- 
less of the eye 5 " adding, " If 1 do not 
greatly deceive myself, it unites the advan- 
tage of rhyme with the.strength and free- 
dom of blank verse in a manner peculiar 
to itself." He does not seem to be aware 
that they had been practised by anybody 
before him, but it is evid^nt that he thought 
them important (See his letters to Walter 
Savage Landor, Blay 20, 1808, and tp £be- 
nezer Elliott, Feb. 7, 1811, in his Life by 
his Son.) 

August Fuchs, on the contrary, in his 
learned and curious treatise, " Die Ro- 
manischen Sprachen in ihrem Verhftltnisse 
Eum Lateinischen ** (Halle, 1849, 8vo, pp. 
254-256), attempts to trace such rhymes to 
the poems of Homer, and to show that they 
were understood by the Oreeks } but, of 
course, he fiails. His general discussioo 
about rhyme, however, is well worth read- 
ing (pp. 249-295), and I especially concur 
in his remark (p. 250) that *^ it lays sodeep 
in human nature and in human language, 
that it is as litüe worth while to discuss the 
origin of rhyme as the origin of singing or 
dancing." All nationshave showna tend- 
ency to it in alliteration or otherwise} 
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however, Garcilasso's hariíiony can hardly be improved ; 
at least, not without injuring his versification in particu- 
lars yet more important. 

His poems had a great success from the moment they 
appeared. There was a grace and an elegance about 
them of which Boscan may in part have set the _. 

" •*• Ja-io great 

example, but wnich Boscan was never able to success and 
reach. The Spaniards who carne back from Rome 
and Naples were delighted to find at home what had so 
much charmed them in their campaigns and wanderings in 
Italy; and Garcilasso's poems were proudly reprinted 
wherever the Spanish arma and influence extended. They 
received, too, other honors. In less than half a century 
from their first appearance, Francisco Sánchez, commonly 
called '* El Brócense,'' the most learned Spaniard of his 
age, added a commentary to them which has still some 
valué. A little later. Herrera, the lyric poet, published 
them, with a series of notes yet more ampie, in which, 
amidst much that is useless, interesting details may be 
found, for which he was indebted to Puerto-Carrero, the 
poet's son-fn-law. And, early in the next century, Tamayo 
de Vargas again encumbered the whole with a new mass 
of unprofitable learning.*^ Such distinctions, hówever, 



but the modem languagea, as they were mentary, which is so cumbersome that it 

forming and formed, demanded it from has never been reprinted, though it con- 

their veiy nature, being without the quari' tains a good deal important, both to the 

tity that prevailed in the Greek and Latin, history of Garcilasso, and to the elucida- 

and regulated their verse. In the modera tion of the earlier Spanish literature. 

languages, therefore, above all others, Tamayo de Yárgas was not satisfled with 

rhyme has been developed in its most either of them, and published a comment- 

various forms, among- which the crypto- ary of his own at Madrid, in 1622, 18mo, 

rhyme, as Southey has named it, is one but it is of little worth. Perhaps the most 

of the more recóndito and curióos. Dr. agreeable edition of Garcilasso is one pub- 

Julius says the' Germán minnesingers and lished, without its editor's ñame, in 1765, 

tneistersingera had it. bythe Ghevalier Joseph Nicolás de Azara, 

^1 Francisco Sánchez — who* was named long the ambassador of Spain at Rome, 

at home £1 Brócense, because he was bom and at the head of what was most distin- 

at Las Brozas iif Estremadura, but isknown gnished in the intellectual society of that 

elsewhere as Sanctius, t)ie author of the capital. In English Garcilasso was made 

" Minerva," and other works of learning — known by J. H. Wififen, who, in 1823, pub-^ 

published his edition of Garcilasso at Sala- lished at London, in Svo, a translation of 

manca, 1574, ISmo ; a modest work, which all his works, prefíxing a Life, and the 

has been printed often since. This was fol- Essay on Spanish poetry which Quintana 

lowed at SeviUe, in 1580, by the elabórate prefíxed to his oollection, in 1807, and 

edition of Herrera, in Svo, flUing nearly which had, in substance, appeared before 

■eyen hundred pages, chiefly with its com- the Romancero of Fernandez, in 1796 *, bofe 
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constituted, even when they were fresh, little of Gar- 
cilasso's real glory, which rested on the safer foundations 
of a genuine and general regard. His poetry, from the 
first, sunk deep into the hearts of his countrymen. His 
Bonnets were heard everywhere ; his eclogues were acted 
like popular dramas.*^ .The greatest geniuses of his nation 
express for him a reverence they show to none of their pre- 
decessors. Lope de Vega imitates him in every possible 
way ; Cervantes praises him more than he does any other 
poet, and cites him oftener.^ And thus Garcilasso has 
come* down to us enjoying a general national admiration 
such as is given to hardly any other Spanish poet, and 
to none that lived before his time. . 

That it would ha ve been better for himself and for the. 
literature of his country if he had drawn more from the 
elements of the earlier national character, and imitated 

the translation Is constrained, and fails in ^ Don Quixote (Parte K. c 58X after 

the harmony that so much distinguishes leaving the Duke and Duchess, fiuds a 

the original, and the Life is heavy, and not party about to represent one of Oarcilasso's 

always accorate in its statement of facts. Bclogues, at a sort of fcit chcmipitre. 

The cumbrous commentary of Herrera ^ I notice that the allusions to Garcilasso 

was attacked by no less a persoa than Luis by Cervantes are chiefly In the latter part 

Enriques, Admiral of Castile, in a letter of his life ; namely, in the second part of his 

addressed to Herrera himself, under the Don Quixote, in his Comedias, his Novelas, 

ñame of Pétre Jacopin, written with much and his ** PersUes y Sigismonda," as if his 

spirit, and some acuteness and wit. It com- admiration were the result of his matured 

plains successfuUy of Herrera for bemg judgmento More than once he calis him 

hypercritical, but sins in the same direction '■'■ the prince of Spanish poets ; " but this 

itself } and, if it have little valué now, it is title, which can be traced back to Herrera, 

at least a fair specimen of the SBsthetics of and has been continned down to our own 

its age. It has never been printed. Ta- times, has, perhaps, rarely been takea 

mayo de Vargas, in the notes to his edition literally. 

of Oarcilasso (1622, f. 86), speaks of it as One proof of Gardlasso's great popular- 

well known in his time ; but Sedaño, in his ity is to be found in the perversión of hia 

Parnaso, 1774 (Tom. VIII. f. xli.), gives as absolutely secular poetry to religious pur- 

a reason for not publishing it that the only poses, by Juan de Andosilla Larramendi, 

copy he knew was inoomplete. I have one, who, in 1628, printed a volume of verse on 

however, divided into forty-six Observa^ the Crucifixión, entitled " Christo nuestro 

dones, and fllling seventy-one pages in Señor en la Cruz," — a mere cento from 

folio, the conclusión of which indicates Garcilasso, "of which a specimen may be 

that nothing is wanting. N. Antonio (Bib. found in Baena, Hijos de Madrid, Tom. m. 

Nov., Tom. I. p. 690) attributes Petre Ja- p. 201. This, however, w«8 not, I belleve, 

copin to the Grand Constable of Castile, the only instance of such absurdity in reía- 

^ Juan Fernandez de Velasco, who died in tion to Garcilasso. A similar or nearly 

* 1613 ; but I think he is mistaken, for the similar work was published by Sebastian 

author seems to have been alive when de Córdoba Sazedo, in 1577. But it in- 

Tamayo de Vargas wrote, in 1622. Some cluded Boscan as well as Garcilasso. An 

persons have attributed it to Pedro Fer- account of it can be found in the Spanish 

nandez de Yelasco, another Constable j but translation of this book, Tom. IL p. 488. 
this is certainly a mistake. 
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less the great Italian masters he justly admired, can hardly 
be doubted. It would have given a freer and more gener- 
ous movement to his poetical genius, and opened hís influ- 
to him a range of subjects and forms of composi- Shl^Sí^ 
tion, from which, by rejecting the example of *"^- 
the national poets that had gone before him, he excluded 
himself.** But he' deliberately decided otherwise ; and 
his great success, added to that of Boscan, introduced 
into Spain an Italian school of poetry which has been an 
important part of Spanish literature ever since.** 



** How decidedly Garcilasao rejected the 
Spanish poetary written before his time can 
be seen, not only by his own example, but 
by his letter preñxed to Boscan's transía- 
tion of Castiglione, where he says that he 
holds it to be a great benefit to the Spanish 
language to transíate into it things really 
worthy to be read; ^'for," he adds, "I 
know not what ill luck has always followed 
US, but hardly anybody has written any- 
thing in our tongue worthy of that trou- 
ble." It may be noted, on the other hand, 
that scarcely a word or phrase nsed by 
Garcilasso has ceased to be accounted puré 
Castilian; — a remark that can be ex- 
tended, I think, to no writer so early. His 
language Uves as he does, and, in no small 
degree, because his snccess has conse- 
89 



crated it. The word desbañary in his sec- 
ond Eclogue, is, perhape, the only excep- 
tion to this remark. 

^ Eleven years after the publication of 
the works of Boscan and Garcilasso, Her- 
nando de Hoses, in the Prelace to his ** Tri- 
unfos de Petrarca*' (Medina del Campo, 
1554, 4to), says, with mnch truth : " Since 
Garcilasso de la Vega and Juan Boscan 
introduced Tuscan measures into our Span- 
ish language, eyerything earlier, written or 
translated, in the forms of verse then used 
in Spain, has so much lost reputation that 
féw now care to read it, though, as we all 
know, some of it is of great valué." If 
this opinión had oontinued to prevalí, 
Spanish literature would not have beoome 
what it now is. 



CHAPTER III. 

DflTATIOyS OF THE ITALIAN MANKER. — ACÜÍÍA. — CETINA. — OPPOSI- 

TION TO IT. CASTILLEJO. ANTONIO DE VILLEGAS. SILVESTRE.— 

DISCUSSIONS CONCERNING IT. — ARGOTE DE MOLINA. — HONTALVO. 

LOPE DE VEGA. ITS FINAL SUCCESS. 

The example set by Boscan and Garcilasso was so well 
suited to the spirit and demands of the age, that it became 
as much a fashian at the court of Charles the Fifth to 
write in the Italian manner as it díd to travel in Italy, 
or make a müitary campaign there. Among those who 
earliest adopted the forms of Italian verse was Femando 
Fernando de ^® Acuña, a gentlcman belonging to a noble Por- 
Acuñ». tugúese family, but born in Madrid, and writing 
only in Spanish. He served in Flanders, in Italy, and in 
África ; and, after the conquest of Tunis, in 1636, a mutiny 
having occurred in its garrí son, he was sent there by the 
Emperor, with unlimited authority to punish or to pardon 
those implicated in it ; a difficult mission, whose duties he 
fulfilled with great discretion, and with an honorable 
generosity. 

In other respeets, too, Acuña was treated with peculiar 
confidence. Charles the Fifth — as we leam from the 
Charles V. familiar correspondence of Van Male, a poor 
anauthor. scholar aud gentleman who slept offeen in his 
bed-chamber and nursed him in his infirmities — amused 
the fretfulness of a prematuro oíd age, under which his 
proud spirit constantly chafed, by making a translation 
into Spanish prose of a French poem then much in vogue 
and favor, — the " Chevalier Deliberé." Its author, Oli- 
vier de la Marche, was long attached to the service of 
Mary of Burgundy, the Emperor's grandmother, and had 
set forth, in the Chevalier Deliberé, an allegorical show of 
the events in the Ufe of her father, so flattering as to 

(468) 
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render his picture an object of general admiration at the' 
time when Charles was educated at her brilliant court.^ 
But the great Emperor, though hls prose versión of the 
pleasant reading of his youth is said to have been pre- 
pared with more skill and success than might have been 
anticípate d from his imperfect training for such a task, 
felt that he was unable to give it the easy dress he desired 
it should wear in Castilian verse^ This labor, therefore, 
in the plenitude of his authority, he assigned to Acuña; 
confíding to him the manuscript he had prepared in great 
aecrecy, and requiring him to cást it into a more appro- 
príate and agreeable forada^ 

Acuña was well fitted for the delicate duty assigned 
to him. As a courtier, skilled in the humors of the 
palace, he omitted several passages that would be little 
interesting to his master, and inserted others that would 
be more so, — particularly several relating to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and to Philip, Charles' father. As a poet, 
he turned the Eraperor's prose into the oíd double quin- 
tillas with a puríty and richness of idiom rare in any 
period of Spanish literature, and some portion of the 
merit of which has, perhaps justly, been attributed by 
Van Male to the Imperial versión out of which it was 
constructed. The poem thus prepared — making three 
hundred and seventy-nine stanzas of ten short lines each 
— was then secretly given by Charles, as if it were a 
present worthy of a munificent sovereign, to Van Male, 
the poor servant, who records the facts relating to it ; 
and then, forbidding any notice of himself in the Preface, 
the Emperor ordered an edition of it so large that the 
unhappy scholar trembled at the pecuniary risks he was 
to run on account of the bounty he had received. mu^ n _, 
The *' Cavallero Determinado," as it was called leroDeter- 
in the versión of Acuña, was, however, more 
successful than Van Male supposed it would be ; and, 
partly %om the interest the master of so many kingdoms 
must have felt in a work in which his secret share was 
considerable ; partly from the ingenuity of the allegory, 
which is due in general to La Marche ; and partly from 

1 GoQJet, Bibliothéque ITran^aiBe, PariB, 1746, 12mo, Tom. IX. pp. 372-880. 
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the fluency and grace of the versification, which must be 
whoUy Acuña's, it became very popular ; seven editions 
of it being called for in the course of half a century.* 

But, Dotwithstanding the success of the Cavallero Deter- 
minado, Acuña wrote hardly anything else in the oíd 
national style and manner. His shorter poema, filling a 
small volume, are, with one or two inconsiderable excep- 
Acuña'apoet- tions, in the^tallan measures, and sometimes 
icaiworka. ^rc dircct imitations of Boscan and Garcilasso. 
They are almost all written in good taste, and with a 
classical finish, especially " The Contest of Ajax with 



* It is Bomething like the welI-kDown 
Germán poem "Theuerdank," which was 
devoted to the adyenturea of Maidmilian I. 
up to the time when he married Mary of 
Borgundy ; and, like that, owes some of its 
reputation to the bold engravinga with 
which its snoceaaiye editiona were orna- 
mented. One of the beat of the CaTiUlero 
Determinado ia the Plantiniana, Anvera, 
1591, 8vo. The account of the part — 
earlier unauapected — borne by the £m- 
peror in the compoaition of the Gaval- 
lero Determinado ia fimnd on pp. 15 and 
16 of the "Lettrea atlr la Yie Intérieare 
de PEmpereur Charlea Quint, par Goil- 
ladme Van Male, QentUhomme de aa Cham- 
bre, publiéea ponr la premiare foia par le 
Barón de Reiffenberg, Broxellea, Société 
dea Bibllophilea Belgiquea, á Bnxzellea, 
1843," 4to 'j a very curioua collection of 
thirty-one Latin lettera, that often contain 
atrange detalla of the infirmitiea of the 
Emperor firom 1550 to 1555. Their aathor, 
Tan Male, or MaUnsoa, aa he waa called in 
Latin, and Malinez in Spaniah, waa one of 
the needy Fleminga who aooght íkvor at 
the court of Charlea Y. Being ill treatéd 
by the Duke of Alva, who waa hia firat 
patrón ; by Avila y Zuñiga, whoae Com- 
mentariea he tranalated into Latin, In order 
to purchaae hia regard ; and by the Em- 
peror, to whom he rendered many kind and 
fáithfül aervicea, he waa, like many othera 
who had come to Spain with aimilar hopea, 
gU^to ret)}m to Flanders aa poor aa he 
came. He died in 1561. He waa an ac- 
oompliahed and aimple-hearted acholar, 
and deaenred a better &ite than to be re- 
warded for hia devotion to the Imperial 
homora by a preaent of Acaña'a mana- 
acript, which Avila had the malice to aa- 
fore the Emperor would be well worth five 



hundred gold orowna to the aofferíng man 
of lettera ; — a remark to which the Em- 
peror replied by aaying, "William wiU 
come rightfülly by the money ; he has 
aweat hard at the work,** — "Bono jure 
fhictua ille ad Gulielmum redeat ; at qui 
plurimum in illo opere audárit." Of the 
•£mperor>8 peraonal ahare in the veraioa 
of the ChevaUer Deliberé Tan Male gives 
the foUowing accoont (Jan. 13, 1551) : — 
** Cffiaar matarat editionem libri, coi tita* 
laa erat OalliGaa,~Le CbevaUer Deliberé. 
Hunc per otiam a seipao traductum tra- 
didit Ferdlnando Acanse, Saxonia coatodi, 
at ab eo aptaretar ad nnmeroa lithmi 
Hiapanici ; quas rea oecidlt iéliciaaimé. 
CfBsarif «tne dubioy debetur primaria 
traducHonis industria^ cúm non toli^m 
tíngtiam, sed et carmen et vocum siffni- 
Jicantiam miré expresHty^* etc. Epiat. vi. 

A v^raion of the Chevalier Deliberé waa 
alao made by Gerónimo de Urrea, and 
waa printed in 1556. I have never aeen 
it 

The taate of Charlea T., it ahoald in 
Jaatice be added, waa, like that of hia im- 
mediate aocceaaora, decidedly for paintlng 
rather than poetry ; and hia patronage of 
Titian waa honorable to him, if that of Tan 
Male waa not It ia one of the few toach 
ing circumatancea connected with hia hia- 
tory, that he carried into hia doubtfol re- 
treat at Yaate two pictarea of the great 
maater to whom he had ao often done hom- 
age; and that he ordered one of them, the 
" Gloria," to foUow hia body, Hierever It 
ahoald be boried \ a direction which was 
obeyed, when hia remaina were carried to 
the Eacorial, in 1574. See the intereating 
account of Yaate in Ford*a Handbook, 1846, 
p. 551. The Caballero Determinado waa 
firat publiahed in 1552. 
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TJlysses," where, in tolerable blank verse, Acuña has 
imitated the severe simplicity of Homer. He was known, 
. too, in Italy, and his translation of a part of Boiardo'a 
" Orlando Innamorato " was praised there ; but his mis- 
cellanies and his sonnets found more favor at home. He 
died at Granada, it is said, in 1580, while prosecuting a 
claim he had inheríted to a Spanish title ; but his poems 
were not printed till 1591, when, like those of Boscan, 
with which they may be fairly ranked, they were published 
by the pious care of his widow.' • 

Less fortúnate in this respect than Acuña was Gutierre 
de Cetina, another Spaniard of the same period and school, 
since no atterapt has ever been made to collect Gutierre de 
his poems. The few that remain to us, however, cetina. 
— his madrigals, sonnets, and other short pieces, — have 
much merít. Sometimos they take an Anacreontic tone ; 
but the better specimens are rather marked by sweetness, 
like the following madrigal : 

• 
Ilyes, that have still serenely shone. 
And still for gentleness been praised, 
Why thus in anger are ye raised, 
When tomed on me, and me alone? 
4?he more ye tenderly and gently beam, 
The more to all ye winning seem ; — 
But yet, — O, yet, — dear eyee, serene and sweet, 
Tum on me still, whate'er the glance I meet ! * 

Like many others of his countrymen. Cetina was a sol- 
dier, and fought bravely in Italy, in Flanders, and at 
Tunis. Afterwards he visited México, where he had 
a brother in an important public oflSce ; but he died, 
at last, in Seville, his native city, about the year 1560. 
He was an imitator of Garcilasso, even more than of the 
Italiana who were Garcilasso's models.* 

» The second edition of Acaña*8 Poesiaa Mm beUoi parecéis á qnlen m mlia, 

Is that of Madrid, 1804, 12ino. ffis Ufe Í8 Poiqué a mí lolo me miráis con it« t 

in BaeiUL**HUo8 de Madrid." Tom. II. p. Ojos claros serenos, 

¡Íb-^T^ -^ tT» "*"*"***» *""* **• **• Ya que asi me miráis, miradme al menos. 

887 5 Tom. IV. p. 403. ^ g^^^ ^^^ j,,p^g^, ^om. VH. p. 7Í. 

4 Q)oB Claros serenos, » A few of Ceüna'a poems are inserted 

Bi de dulce mirar sois alabados, ^ „ . ^. . VTT » 4>i><v 

Porqné, si me miráis, miráis ayiados t ^7 Herrera in his notes to Garcilasso, 1580, 

Bi qnanto mas piadosos, pp. 77, 92, 190, 204, 219, etc. ; and a feW 

89» 
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Bat an Italian Bchool was not introduced into Spanish 
literature without a contest. We cannot, perhaps, tell 
Chriítóvaí de ^^^ ^^"^^ broke ground against it, as an unprofit- 
Caatiuqjo. able and unjustifiable innovation ; but Cbristóval 
de Castillejo, a gentleman of Ciudad Rodrigo, was tbe 
most efficient of its early opponents. He was attacbed, 
from tbe age of fifleen, to tbe person of Ferdinand, the 
younger brotber of Charles tbe Fiftb, and subseqnently 
Emperor of Germany ; passing tbe latter part of bis life 
in Austria, as secretary to tbat prince, and dying at 
Vienna in 1566, about sixty-six years oíd. But wberever 
he lived Castillejo wrote verses, and sbowed no favor to 
tbe new scbool. He attacked it in many ways, but cbiefly 
by imitating tbe oíd masters in tbeir tyiUancicos, canciones, 
glosas, and the otber forms and measnres tbey adopted, 
tbougb witb a purer and better taste than tbey bad gen- 
erally shown. 

Some of bis poetry was written as early as 1540 and 
1541 ; and, except the religious portion, which filis tbe 
Hispoetícaí latter part of tbe tbird and last of tbe three 
works. boo'ks into which bis works are divided, it has 

generally a fresh and youtbful air. Facility and gayety 
are, perhaps, its most prominent, thougii certainly not 
its bighest characterístics. Some of bis love-verses are 
remarkable for tbeir tenderness and grace, especially tbose 

more by Sedaño in the "Parnaso Español,*' entitled ** Floresta de varia Poesia,** of 

Tom. TK. pp. 76, 370 •, Tom. YHI. pp. which a notioe may be fonnd in tiie 6pan- 

96, 216 j Tom. IX. p. 134. A coUection of ish translation of this HiStory, Tom. IL 

them may be foond in the Biblioteca of pp. 492-499. 

Bibodeneyra, Tom. XXXII. 1864. The In a sonnet by OastiU^o, foond In his 

little we know of him is in Sismondi, Lit. attaok on the Italian school (Obras, 1596, 

Esp., Sevilla, 1841, Tom. I. p. 381. Prob- f. 114, a), he speaks of Luis de Haro as one 

ably he died yoong. (Conde Lacanor, of the four persons who had most oontrib- 

1676, ff. 93, 94.) The poems of Cetina uted to the success of that school in Spain. 

were, in 1776, extant in a MS. in the A few of his poems are to be found in the 

library of the Duke of Arcos, at Madrid, unique copy of the Cancionero ct 1664, 

(Obras Sueltas de Lope de Vega, Madrid, álready noticed (see ante, Períod I. Chap. 

1776, 4to, Tom. I., Prólogo, p. U. note.) It XXIII. note 8), and I think Castillejo 

is much to be desired that they should be intended to refer to the same Cancionero 

Bought out and published. when he speaks of these four persons, all 

Another author of the period, who wrote of whom flgure in it. But I know no 

in the Italian manner with less suceeas, poems of Luis de Haro anywhere else, and 

indeed, than Cetina, Mendoza, &o., but with those recorded here do not justify Castillejo 

more of the spirit of a partisan, was Diego in giving him a place with Boscan, Garci 

Bamirez Pagan, a native of Murcia, who lasso, and Mendosa, 
published at Valencia, in 1662, a volume * 
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addressed to ''Anna/' who was- of the Schaumburg family ; 
but he shows the forcé and bent of his talent rather when 
he deals with ^ractical life, as he does in his bitter discus- 
sion conceming the court ; in a dialogue between his pen 
and himself ; in a poem on Woman ; and in a letter to a 
friend, asking counsel about a love affair ; all of which are 
full of living sketches of the national manners and feel- 
ings. Next to these, perhaps, some of his more fanciñil 
pieces, such as his *' Transfonnation of a Drunkard into a 
Mosquito," are the most characteristic of his Kght-hearted 
nature. 

But on every occasion where he finds an opening, or can 
make one, he attacks the imitators of the Italians, whom 
he contemptuously calis "Petrarquistas." Once, Heconstant- 
he devotos to them a regular satire, which he J[e*í^£i 
addresses " to those who give up the Castilian ««^««i- 
measures and foDow the Italian," calling out Boscan and 
Garcilasso by ñame, and summoning Juan de Mena, Sán- 
chez de Badajoz, Naharro, and others of the eider poets, 
to make merry with him, at the expense of the innovators. 
Almost everywhere he shows a lively temperament, and 
sometimos indulges himself in a freer tone than was 
thought beseeming at the time when he lived ; in conse- 
quence of which, his poetry, though much circulated in 
manuscript, was forbidden by the Inquisition ; so that all 
we now possess of it is an expurgated selection, which, 
by a sort of special favor, was exempted from censure, and 
permitted to be printed in 1573.^ 

o Almost all the little that is knoivn of Ka,'' which Moratia sav in the Escurial, 
GftstíUcúo i8 to be found in his Poems, the oould not be foond there in 1844, when -I 
publication of which was first permitted to caused a search to be made for it 
Juan López de Velasco. Antonio says Since this note first appeared In 1840, 
that Castillejo died about 1596, in which Mr. F. Wolf, of Yienna, has done me the 
case he must haré been very oíd; espe- favor to-señd me a notice he has published 
clally if, as Moratin thinks, he was born in of a grave in the Neukloster Kirche In the 
1404! (L.F. Moratin, Obras, Tom. I. Parte Wiener Neustadt, with this inscription : 
I. pp. 154-166). His works were well pub- " Obiit 12. Junii, anno 1550, Viennaa, cla- 
lished at Antwerp, by Bellero, in 1598, rissimus á Gonciliis et Secretis intimis 
18mo, and in Madrid, by Sánchez, in 1600, Serenissimi Ferdinandi Bomanorum et Cter- 
18mo, and they form the twelfth and thir- maniss Begis, Christophoms Castillegius, 
teenth volumes of the Collection of Fernán- natione Hispanas, vir sane sua aetate nu- 
dez (Madrid, 1792, 12mo), besides which I meris ómnibus solutis." There 8eems,there- 
, have seen editions clted of 1582, 1615, etc. fore, to be no doubt that Castill^o never re- 
HiB dramas are lost ; even the ** Gostan- tumed to Spain, as has been always sup- 
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Another of those who maintained the doctrines and 
wrote in the measures of the oíd school was Antonio de 
Antonio de Villegas, whose poems, though •written before 
vuiegas. 1551^ ^ere not printed till 1565. The Prólogo, 
addressed to the book, with instructions how it should 
bear itself in the world, reminds us some times of *' The 
Soul's Errand," but is more easy and less poetical. The 
best poems of the volume are, indeed, of this sort, light 
and gay; rather running into pretty quaintnesses than 
giying token of deep feeling. The longer among them, 
like those on Pyramus and Thisbe, and on the quarrel be- 
tween TJlysses and Ajax, are the least interesting. But 
the shorter pieces are, many of them, very agreeable. 
One to the Duke of Sesa, the descendant of Gonzalvo of 
Córdova, and addressed to him as he was going to Italy, 
where Cervantes served under his leading, is fortúnate, 
ñ*om its allusion to his great ancestor. It begins thus : 

Go forth to Italy, great chief ! 

It is thy fitted land, 
Sown thick with deeds of brave emprise 

By that ancestral hand 
Which cast its seeds so widely there, 

That, as thou marchest on, 
The very soil will start afreah, 

Teeming with gloríes won ; 
While round thy form, like myriad sans, 

Shall shine a halo's flame, 
Enkindled from the dazzling light 

Of thy great ñither's fome. 

More characteristic than this, however, because less 
heroic and grave, are eighteen décimas, or ten-line poems, 
called " Comparaciones,'' because each ends with a com- 

posed, after he went to Yienna. Bat there cossion íb of oonsequenoe to the knowledge 

is a diffictaty in the way conceming the of the poet'B Ufe. CastíIIeJo^s poem in ' 

date of his death there j for it seems cer- praise of Vienna, addresaed to a flriend who 

tain that Castillejo was alive OcU 22, 1553. asked him ** Why he Uked it so well 7 " i8 

By a slight error, however, in cutting the in the Obras de Castillejo, 1598, f. 159, and 

grave-stone, which Mr. Wolf has ingeni- belongs to the case. Some of his poems 

ously pointed out, this difficulty is removed, that were expurgated by Velasoo in 1673 

and we may be almost quite sure that Castil- have since been published entire } but on- 

l^odied at Yienna 12 June, 1556. See the doubtedly many are whoQy loet, though 

** MftrtB Heft " of the Sittings of the Impe- some may, perhaps, still exist in M8. and 

xial Academy, 1849, where the whole dis- be reoovered. 
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parison ; the whole being preceded by a longer com- 
position in the same style, addressing them all to bis 
lady-love. The folio wing may serve as a specimen of 
tbeir peculiar tone and measure : 

Lady ! so nsed my soiü is grown 

To serré thee always in puré truth, 
That, drawn to thee, and thee alone, 

My joya come thronging ; and my yonth 
No grief can jar, save when thon grievest its tone. 

But though my &ithfal soul be thus In part 
Untuned, when dissonance it feels in thee, 

Still, still to thine tums back my trembling heart. 
As jars the well-tnned string in sympathy 

With that which trembles at the tuner's art' 

Gregorio Silvestre, a Portuguese, who carne in bis 
childhood to Spain, and died there in 1570, was another 
of those who wrote according to the earlier modes Gregorio 
of composition. He was a friend of Torres de suveatre. 
Naharro, of Garci Sánchez de Badajoz, and of Heredia ; 
and, for some time, imitated Castillejo in speaking lightly 
of Boscan and. Garcilasso. But, as the Italian manner 
prevailed more and more, he yielded somewhat to the 
fashión; and, in bis latter years, wrote sonnets, and 
ottava and terza rima, adding to tbeir forms a careful 
finish not then enougb valued in Spain.® All bis poetry, 
notwithstanding the accident of bis foreign birth, is writ- 
ten in puré and idiomatic Castilian ; but the best of it is 

T Comparación. 12mo. Llke other poets who deal in pret- 

8efio^^ ectan ya tan diestra* tlnesaes, Villegas repeata himaelf occasion- 

£n terviroa mis porfiaa, §Uy, because he so much admires his own 

Que acuden como a sus mnestraa conceita. Thus, the idea in the Uttie décima 

Ym¡¡r¿«a'l«^!;Sras. translated in the textisalso in a pastoral - 

Y aunque en parte se destempla ^^^ poetry, half proee — in the same vol- 

Mi estado de vuestro estado, nme. " Assi como dos instrumentos bien 

BCl ser al vuestro contempla, templados tocando las cuerdas del uno se 

Como instrumento templado ^^an y suenan las del otro ellas mismas ; 

Al otro con quien se templa. . • ^ ^ ^_« ^ J 

f.87. ^^^ y^ ^^ Viendo este triste, me assoné 

con el," etc. (f. 14, b). It should be no- 

These poema are in a amall volume of ticed that the licenae to print the Inrenta- 

niscellanies, published at Medina del Cam- rio, dated 1651, shows it to have been writ- 

po, called "Inventario de Obras, por An- ten as early as that period. 

tonlo de Villegas, Veaino de la Villa de » He is much praised for thia in a poet- 

Medina del Campo," 1666, 4to. The copy leal epiatle of Lula Barahona de Soto, 

Inse isofanother, and, Ibelieve, theonly printed ?rith Silvestre^s works, Oranada, 

other editlon, Medina del Campo, 1577, 1599, 12mo, f. 330. 
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in the oider style, — " the oíd rhymes," as he called them, 
— in which, apparently, he felt more freedom than he did 
in the manner he subsequently adopted. His Glosses 
seem to have been most regarded by himself and his 
friends ; and, if the nature of the composition itself had 
been more elevated, they might still deserve the praise 
they at first received, for he shows great facility and 
ingenuity in their construction.® 

His l9nger narrative poems — those on Daphne and 
Apollo, and on Pyramus and Thisbe, as well as one he 
called " The Kesidence of Love '' — are not without merit, 
though they are among the less fortúnate of his efforts. 
But his canciones are to be ranked with the vei*y best ia 
the language ; fuU of the oíd true-hearted simplicity of 
feeling, and yet not without an artífice in their turns of 
expression, which, far from interfering with their point 
and effect, adds to both. Thus, one of them begins : 

Your locks are aU of gold, mj lady. 

And of gold each priceless hair ; 
But the heart is all of steel, my lady, 

That sees them withont despair. 

While, a little further on, he gives to the same idea a 
quaint tum, or answer, such as he delighted to make : 

Not of gold would be your hair, dear lady. 

No, not of gold so ñilr ; 
But the fine, rich gold itself, dear lady, 

That gold would be your hair.^o 

Each is foUowed by a soít of gloss, or variation of the 
original air, which again is not without its appropriate 
merit. 

Silvestre was much connected with the poets of his 
time ; not only those of the oíd school, but those of the 
Italian, like Diego de Mendoza, Hernando de Acuña, 

* The best are his glosses on the Pater- No quieren wr de (uro, no, 

■oster, f. 284, and the Ave Mada, f. 289. Sefloi», Tuestro» cabello*, 

,„ o , . „' Quel oro quiere aer dello». 

10 Sefion, YueitRM cabelloe jl^l^^ ^ j^ 

De oro son, * 

Y de azero el concón. 
Que no ae muere pomellos. 
Obnw, Granada, IffW, ISmo, f. OB. 
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Oeorge of Montemayor, and Luis Barahona de Soto. 
Their poems, in fact, are sometimes found mingled with 
bis own, and their spirit, we see, had a controUing influ- 
ence over his. But whether, in retum, he produced much 
effect on them, or on his times, may be doubted. He 
seems to have passed his life quietly in Granada, of whose 
noble cathedral he was the principal musician, and where 
he was much valued, as a member of society, for his wit 
and kindly nature. But when he died, at the age of 
,fifty, his poetry was known only in manuscript ; and aftér 
it was collected and published by his friend, Pedro de 
Caceres, twelve years later, it produced little sensation. 
He belonged, in truth, to both schools, and was therefore 
thoroughly admired by neither.^^ 

The discussion between the two, however, soon became 
a formal one. Argote de Molina naturally brought it into 
his Discourse on Spanish poetry in 1575," and ^^,^^33^^,^ 
Montalvo introduced it into his Pastoral, where theitauan 
it little belongs, but where, under assumed ñames, ^ '^ ' 
Cervantes, Ercilla, Castillejo, Silvestre, and Montalvo" 
himself, give their opinions in favor of the oíd school. 
This was in 1582. In 1599 Lope de Vega defended the 
same side in the Proface to his " San Isidro."" But the 
question was then substantially decided. Five or six 
long epics, including the " Araucana," had already been 
written in the Italian oUava rima ; as many pastorals, in 
imitation of Sannazaro's ; and thousands of verses in the 
shape of sonnets, canzoni, and the other forms of Italian 
poetry, a large portion of which had found much favor. 

^ There were five editions of the poetry wrote, also, religious dramas forto cathe- 

of Silvestre; — fonr at Granada, 1582, 1688, dral, which are lost.. One single word is 

1592, and 1509 ; and one at Lisbon, 1592, ordered by the Index of 1667 (p. 465) to 

with a very good life of him by his editor, be ezpurgated from his works ! 

to which oooasional addiüons are made, u xhe Discourse fóUows the first edition 

thoogh, on the whole, it is merely abridged, of the " Conde Lucanor,*' 1576, and ia 

by Barbosa, Tom. II. p. 419. Luis Bara- strongly in favor of the oíd Spanish verse, 

hona de Soto, th&flriendof Silvestre, speaks Argote de Molina wrote poetry himself; 

of him pleasantly in several of his poetical but such as he has given us in hi« " No- 

episUes, and Lope de Vega praises him in bleía** is of little valne. 

the seoond Silva of his " Laurel de Apolo.** M Pastor de Filida, Parts IV. and VL 

His poems are divided into four books, m Obras Sueltas, Madrid, 1777, Tom. XI. 

and ñll three hundred and eighty-eeven pp. zxvüi.-xxx. 
leayes in the edition of 1599, 18mo. He 
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Even Lope de Vega, therefore, who is quite decided in 
his opinión, and wrote hÍ8 poem of '' San Isidro '' in the 
oíd popular redondillas, fell in with the prevailing fashion, 
so that, perhaps, in the end, nobody did more than him- 
self to confírm the Italian measures and manner. From 
this time, therefore, the success of the new school may 
be considered certain and settled ; ñor has it ever since 
been displaced or superseded as an important división of 
Spanish literature. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIEGO HURTADO DE MENDOZA. — HIS FAMILT. HIS LAZARILLO DE 

TÓRMES, AND ITS IMITATIONS. HIS PUBLIC BMPLOYMENTS AND 

PRÍVATE STUDIBS. HIS RETIREMENT FROM AFFAIRS. — HIS POEMS 

AND MISCELLANIES. HIS HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OP THE 

HOORS. HIS DEATH AND CHARACTBR. 

Among those who did most to decide the question in 
favor of the introduction and establishment of the Italian 
measures in Spanish literature was one whose rank and 
social position gave him great authority, and whose genius, 
cultivation^ and adventures, point alike to his Highposi- 
connection with the period we have just gone níJiSdo df* 
over, and with that on which we are now enter- Mendoza. 
ing. This person was Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, a 
scholar and a soldier, a poet and a diplomatist, a states- 
man and an historian, — a man who rose to great con- 
sideration in whatever he undertook, and one who' was 
not of a temper to be satisfied with modérate success, 
wherever he might choose to make an efFort.^ 

He was bom in Granada, in*1503, and his ancdRry 
was perhaps the most illustrious in Spain, if we except 
the descendants of those who had sat on the Hisbirth 
thrones of its different kingdoms. Lope de Vega, *°* f^müj. 
who tums aside in one of his plays to boast that it was 
so, adds that, in his time, the Mendozas counted three- 
and-twenty generations of the highest nobility and public 
service,* But it is more important for our present parpóse 



. 1 Llves of Mendosa are to be foand in • Toma 

Antonio, " BlbUotlieca Nova,»' and in the J^^^ 7 *«■ gmeraciones 

edition of the « Guerra de Granada," Va- ^^o^Z^"^"^A>^n, 

lencia. 1776, 4to ; — the last of which was d^ q„ien conozca 

written by Ignacio Lopes de Ayala, the Tan notable antigüedad, 

leamed Frofessor of poetrj at Madrid. De padre á h^os m nombran. 

Cerda, in VoasU Rhetorices, Matrltl, 1781, ^ Interrumpir la Ibiea, 

o.,« A«« « lOQ ««*^ Tan excelentea peraonaa, 

8to, App., p. 189, note. Y ¿^ ^^ caUdad. 
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to notice that the three immediate ancestors of tbe dis- 
tinguished statesman now before ub might well have served 
as examples to form bis youDg cbaracter ; for be was the 
tbird in direct descent from tbe Marquis of Santillana, the 
poet and wit of tbe court of Jobn tbe Second ; bis grand- 
fatber was tbe able ambassador of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in tbeir troublesome afíairs witb tbe See of Rome ; and 
bis fatber, afber commanding witb distinguisbed honor in 
tbe last great overtbrow of tbe Moors, was made gov- 
ernor of tbe unquiet city of Granada not long after its 
surrender. 

Diego, bowever, bad five brotbers older tban bímself ; 
and, tberefore, notwitbstanding tbe power of bis family, 
Hi8 educa- ^® ^^^ originallj destined for tbe Cburcb, in order 
tion. to give bim more easily tbe position and income 

tbat sboold sustain bis great ñame witb becoming dignity. 
But bis cbaracter could not be bent in tb%t direction. 
He acquired, indeed, mucb knowledge snited to fiífther 
bis ecclesiastical advancement, botb at borne, wbere he 
leamed to speak tbe Arabio witb fluency, and at Sala- 
manca, wbere be studied Latin, Greek, pbilosopby, and 
canon and civil law, witb success. But it is evident 
tbat he indulged a decided preference for what was more 
intimately connected witb political affairs and elegant 
literature ; and if, as is commonly supposed, he wrote 
wbile at tbe University, or soon afterwards, bis " Laza- 
ría de Tórmes," it is equally plain tbat be preferred 
sucb a literature as bad no relation to tbeology or • tbe 
Church. 

Tbe Lazarillo is a work of genius, unlike anytbing tbat 

Que fheni nombrarlaa todu That th« attempt to connt them all were tbÍb 

Contar estrellas al cielo, Ai would be his who songht to connt the ttart, 

T & la mar arenas y ondas : Or the wide sca's nnnnmbered wares and saads. 

Desde el señor de Yizcaya, Their noble blood goes back to Znria, 

Llamado Zuria, consta The lord of all Blsesy. 

Que tiene origen su sangre. Arauoo Domado, Acto m., Comedias, Tom. 
XX. 4to, 1629, f. W. 

For ihree-and-twenty generattons past _ ^ » _,, , xw jí— * ^ ^# u»- 

Hath the Mendoías' ñame been nobly gr«at. «"P" de Avila, in the flnt act of hi« 

In all the realm of SiMdn no other race ** GoTernador Pnidente " (Comedias Efloog- 

Can daim snch notable antiqulty ; idas, Madrid, 4to, Tomo XXI., 1664), gires 

For, reckoning down ftom sire to son, they gyen a more minute genealogy of the Men- 

Wltho^Ta'bmkln that long. glortousline, *<«" '""^ ^»* *f ^^ ^^^ ^^J*¿ ?^ 

^o many men of might, men taiown to fkme. ^^oub weie they in verse as well as in 
And of such noble and grave attributes, history. 
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had preceded it. It is the autobiography of a boy — 
"little Lazaras'' — bora in a mili on the'banks of the 
Tórmes, near Salamanca; and sent out by bis base ^g LasariHo 
and bratal mother as the leader of a blind beg- deTórmes. 
gar; the lowest place in the social condition, perhaps, 
that could then be found in Spain. But such as it is, 
Lazarillo makes the best or the worst of it. With an 
inexhanstible fund of good-humor and great quickness of 
parts, he learns, at once, the cunning and profligacy that 
qualify him to rise to still greater frauds and a yet wider 
range of adventures and crimes in the service successively 
of a priest, a gentleman starving on bis own pride, a friar, 
a seller of indulgences, a chaplain, and an alguazil, until, 
at last, from the most disgraceful motives, he settles 
down as a married man ; and then the story terminates 
without reaching any proper conclusión, and without inti- 
mating that any is to follow. 

Ite object is — under the character of a servant with an 
acuteness that is never at fault, and so small a stock of 
honesty and truth, that neither of them stands in the way 
of his success — to give a pungent satire on all classes 
of Bociety, whose condition Lazarillo well comprehends, 
because he sees them in undress and behind the scenes. 
, It is written in a very bold, rich, and idiomatic Castilian 
style, that rerainds us of the " Celestina; " and some of 
its sketches are among the most fresh and spirited that 
can be found in the whole class of prose works of fiction ; 
so spirited, indeed, and so free, that two of them — those 
of the friar and the seller of dispensations — were soon 
put under the ban of the Church, and cut out of the edi- 
tions that were permitted to be printed under its authority. 
The whole work is short ; but its easy, gay temper, its 
happy adaptation to Spanish life and manners, and the 
contrast of the light, good-humored, flexible audacity of 
Lazarillo himself — a perfectly original conception — with 
the solemn and unyielding dignity of the oíd Castilian 
character, gave it from the first a great popularity. From 
1653, when the earliest edition appeared of which we have 
any knowledge, it was often reprinted, both at home and 
abroad, and has been more or less a favorito in all lan- 
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LAZABILLO DE TORMES. 



[Piaioo H. 



guages down to our own time ; becoming the íoundatíon 
foraclass offictions essentially. national, which, under the 
ñame of the gusto picaresco, or the style of the rogues, is 
as well known as any other department of Spanish litera- 
ture, and one which the " Gil Blas " of Le Sage has made 
famous throughout the world.' 

Like other books enjoying a wide reputation, the La- 
zarillo provoked many imitations. A continuation of 
it, under the title of *' The Second Part of Laza- 
rillo de Tórmes/' soon appeared, longer than 
the original, and beginning where the fíction of Mendoza 
leaves oflf. But it is without merit, except for an occa- 
sional quaintness or witticism. It representa Lazarillo as 
going upon the expedition undertaken by Charles the 
Fifth against Algiers, in 1541, and as being in one of the 
vessels that foundered in a storm, which did much towards 
disconcerting the whole enterprise. From this point, how- 
ever, Lazarillo's story becomes a tissue of absurdities. 



It8 imitations. 



8 The first edition of Lazarillo known to 
bibllographers is the one prlnted anony- 
mously at Antwerp in 1&53 ; but it was 
reprinted the next year at Burgos. The 
number of editions of it doring the six- 
teenih century, in the Low Countries, in 
Italy, and in Spain, is great; but those 
printed in Spain, beginning with the one 
of Lopes de Velasco, Madrid, 1573, 18mo, 
are ezpurgated of the passages most offen- 
sive to the clergy by an order of the La- 
quisition ; an order renewed in the Index 
Ezpurgatorius, 1867. Indeed, I do not 
know how the chapter on the seller of in- 
dulgences could have been written by any 
but a Protestant, after the Beformation was 
so fu advanced as it then was. Mendoza 
does not seem ever to have acknowledged 
himself to be the author of Lazarillo de 
Tónnes. In fact, father Siguenza, in his 
ampie and interesting History of the order 
of St Jerome, would have us think it was 
written by Juan de Ortega, one of the fa- 
Torites of Charles Y., in his Clolster Life 
at Yuste. What is remarkable, Siguenza, 
though a churchman, does Justice to the 
merits of Lazarillo. His words, speaking 
of Ortega, are as follows : ** Dizen que, 
siendo estudiante en Salamanca, mancebo, 
como tenia un ingenio tan galán y fresco, 
hizo aquel librillo que anda por ahi, lla> 



mado Lazarillo de Tónnes, mostrando en 
un sugeto tan humilde la propiedad de la 
lengua Castellana y el decoro de las pov 
sonas, que introduce con tan singular arti- 
ficio y donayre, que merece ser leydo de 
loa que tienen buen gusto. £1 indicio desto 
fue, averie hallado el borrador en la celda 
de 8U propria mano escrito.*' Libro X. cap. 
34. But it seems impotsibte that it shoold 
have been written by an eoclesiastic ;. not, 
indeed, on account of Its immoral tone, bat 
on account of its attacks on the church. 
Of a translation of Lazarillo into Snglish, 
reported by Lowndes (art. Lazarillo) as 
the work of David Bowland, 1686, and 
probably the same praised in the Betro- 
specUve Beview, Vol. II. p. 183, above 
twenty editions are known. Of a trans* 
lation by James Blakeston, which seems 
to me better, I have a oopy, dated Lon- 
don, 1670, 18mo. 

Boileau, it íb sald (Bolasana, Amsterdam, 
1742, 12mo, p. 41), had once a project of 
writing a Romance on the Ufe of Diogenes, 
the Cynic, ** de la plus paríkite gueserie,^* 
as he called it j and he jhncled that he 
should have made it " beaucoup plus plai- 
sante et plus origínale que oelle de Laza- 
rille de Tormes et de Guzman d'Al&rache." 
It may be doubted whether his 
would have equaUed his anticipations. 
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He sinks to the bottom of the ocean, aní creeps into a 
cave, where he is metamorphosed into a tunny-fish ; and 
the greater part of the work consists of an account of his 
glory and happiness in tke kingdom of the tunnies. At 
last, he is caught in a seine, and, in the agony of his fear 
of death, returns, by an effort of his own will, to the 
human form ; after which he finds his way back to Sala- 
manca, and is living there when he prepares this strange 
account of his adven tures.'' * 

A further imitation, but not a proper continuation, 
under the ñame of " The Lazarillo of Manzanares," in 
which the state of society at Madrid is satirized, was 
attempted by JuanjOortés de Tolosa, and was first prínted 
in 1620. But it produced no efifect at the time, and has 
been long forgotten. Ñor was a much better fate reserved 
for yet another Second Part of the genuino Lazarillo, which 
was written by Juan de Luna, a teacher of Spanish at París, 
and appeared there the same year the Lazarillo de Man- 
zanares appeared at Madríd. It is, however, more in the 
spirit of the oríginal work. It exhibits Lazarillo again as 
a servant to diflferent kinds of masters, and as gentleman- 
usher of a poor, proud lady of rank ; after which he retires 
from the world, and, becoming a religious recluso, writes 
this account of himself, which, though not equal to the free 
and vigorous sketches of the work it professes to com- 
plete, is by no means without valué, especially for its 
style.* 

The author of the Lazarillo de Tórmes, who, we are 
told, took the "Amadis" and the "Celestina" for his 

* This continuation was printed at Ant- and 728. Juan de Luna is called " H. de 

werp in 1655, as ** La Segunda Parte de Luna" on the title-page of his Lazarillo, 

Lazarillo de Tónne^," but probably ap- — why, I do not know. A coUection of 

peared earlier in Spain. A translation of seyen dialogues, noted by Oayangos for the 

this anonymous second part by Blakestone purity of their Castilian, appeared in Lon- 

foUows his totnslatlon of the first part men- don 1601, Paris 1619, and Brussels 1612, 

tioned in the last note, but he has enroñe- 1676 ; bearing in the Paris edition the 

ously attributed the original to Juan de ñame of Juan de Luna, who only added 

Luna, whose second part is to be noticed to them fiye more dialogues, making them 

immediately. The anonymous original can twelve in the whole j%nd in Brussels bear* 

be found, with Mendoza^s Lazarillo and the ing the ñame of Cesar Oudin, both of the 

Lazarillo of Luna, in the third yolume of last being teachers of Spanish. Whether 

tile Biblioteca de Autores Españoles, 1846, Oudin wrote the first seyen, Is not known. 

with a good pre&tory notice on all t&ree. See the Spanish translation of this History, 

^ Antonio, Bib. Noy., Tom. I. pp. 680 Tom. m. p. 659. 
40* 
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travelling companions and by-reading,* was, as we haré 
intimated, not a person to devote himself to the Church ; 
Mendoza a ^^^^ "^^ soon hear of him serviog as a soldier in 
Boidier. jjjjQ great Spanish annies in Italy ; a circum- 
Btance to which, in his oíd age, he alludes with evident 
pride and pleasure. At those seasons, however, wheu 
the troops were unoccupied, we know that he gladly lis- 
tened to the lectures of the famous professors of Bologna, 
Padua, and Rome, and added largely to his already large 
stores of elegant knowledge. 

A character so strongly marked would naturally attract 
the notice of a monarch vigilant and clear-sighted, like 
Mendoza a Charles the Fifth ; and as eafly as 1538 Mendoza 
dipiomatist. ^g^g made his ambassador to the republic of Ven- 
ice, then one of the leading powers of Europe. But there, 
too, thongh much busied with grave negotiations, he loved 
to be familiar with men of letters. The Aldi were then 
at the height of their reputation, and he assisted and 
patronized them. Paulus Manutius dedicated to him an 
edition of the philosophical works of Cicero, acknowledg- 
ing his skill as a crític and praising his Latinity, though, at 
the same time, he says that Mendoza rather exhorted the 
young to study philosophy and science in their native lan- 
guages ; — a proof of liberality rare in an age when the 
admiration for the ancients led a great number of classical 
scholars to treat whatever was modern and vernacular 
with contempt. At one period, he gave himself up to the 
pursuit of Greek and Latin literature with a zeal such as 
Petrarch had shown long before him. He sent to Thessaly 
and the famous convent of Mount Athos, to collect Greek 
manuscripts. Josephus was first printed complete from 
his library, and so were some of the Fathers of the Church. 
And when, on one occasion; he had done so great a favor 
to the Sultán Solimán that he was invited to demand any 
retum from that monarch's gratitude, the only reward 
he would consent to receive for himself was a present 

Francisco de Portugal, in his "Arte de Borne, he took no books with him for trav- 
Qalanteria '* (Lisboa, 1670, 4to, p. 49), says, elling compai^ons but " Amadis de Gaola * 
that, vhen Mendoza went ambassador to and 4he " Celestina.'* 
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of some Greek manuscripts, which, as he said, amply re- 
paid all his services/ 

But, in the midst of studies so well suited to his taste 
and character, the Emperor called him away to more im- 
portant duties. He was made military govemor of Siena, 
and required to hold both the Pope and the Plorentines in 
check ; a duty which he fulfilled, though not without peril 
to his life. Somewhat later he was sent to the ,. . . 

Mendoza at 

great Council of Treijf, known as a poKtical no t^e Cooncu 
less than an ecclesiastical congress, in order to 
sustain the Imperial interests there ; and succeeded, by the 
exercise of a degree of firmness, address, and eloquence, 
which w6uld alone have made him one of the most con- 
siderable persons in the Spanish monarchy. While at 
the Council, however, in consequénce of the urgency of 
affairs, he was despatched, as a special Imperial plenipo- 
tentiary, to Rome, in 164Í, for the bold puipose of con- 
fronting and overawing the Pope in his o^^rn capital. And 
in this, too, he succeeded ; rebuking Julius the Third in 
open council, and so establishing his own consideration, • 
as well as that of his country, that for six yeai-s after- 
wards he is to be looked upon as the head of the Imperial 
party throughout Italy, and almost as a viceroy governing 
that country, or a large part of it, for the Emperor, by his 
talents and firmness. But at last he grew weary of this 
great labor and burden ; and the Emperor himself having 
changed his system and determined to conciliate Europe 
before he should abdícate, Mendoza retumed to Spain in 
1664.« 

T Mendoea, long after his death, was ao made by order of Cardinal Bessarion, it 

Gused of having purloined from the public seemed as if his (the Cardinales) manuscripts 

Llbrary in Yenice manuscripts, which he had been carried to the Escurial. But, on 

8ubsequentlygavetotheEscurial(Morhofli inqui^y, by Father Andrés, they were all 

Polyhistor Literarius, Lib. I. cap. iv. § 22, found in their proper places at Venice. 
ed. Fabricii, Lubecse, 1732, 4to, Tom. I. p. ^ Mendosa's success as an ambassador 

82). But Father Andrea (Cartas Famil- passed into a proverb. Nearly a century 

lares, Madrid, 1790, Tom. UI. pp. 64, sqq.) afterwards. Salas Barbadillo, in one of his 

has successfúUy defended him from this tales, says of a chevalier d*indu»trie, 

díshonoringimputatlon. The truth is, that " According to his own account, he was an 

Mendoza cauaed copies to be made for him- ambassador to Rome, and as much of one 

self of many copie» of oíd MSS. given by as that wise and great knight, Diego de 

Cardinal Bessarion to the public Library of Mendoza, was in his time." Cavallero Pun- 

Tenice •, and as these seeond copies, exe- tual. Segunda Parte, Madrid, 1619, 12mo, 

cuted with Chínese fldelity, transeribed the t 6. 
oertificate of the flrst, stating that they were 
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The next year Philip the Second ascended the throne. 

His policy, however, little resembled that of his father, 

and Mendoza was not one of those who were well 

and Men- suited to tho changed state of things. In conse- 
***** quence of this, he seldom carne to court, and was 
not at all favored by the severe master who now ruled 
him, as he ruled all the other great men of his kingdom, 
with a hard and anxious tyranny.' One instance of his 
displeasure against Mendoza, and^f the harsh treatment 
that foUowed it, is sufficiently remarkable. The ambassa- 
dor, who, though sixty-four years of age when the event 
. occurred, had lost little of the fire of his youth, fell into 
a passionate dispute with a courtier in the paface itself. 
The latter drew a dagger, and Mendoza wrested it from 
him ^nd threw it out of the balcony where they were 
standing; — some accounts adding, that he afterwards 
threw out the courtier himself.^® Such a quarrel would 
certainly be acQounted an añront to the royal dignity any- 
where ; but in the eyes of the formal and strict Philip the 
Second it was all bul; a mortal oñence. He chose to have 
Mendoza regarded as a madman, and as such exiled him 
from his court ; an injustice against which the oíd man 
struggled in vain for some time, and then yielded himself 
up to it with loyal dignity. 

His amusement during some portion of his exile was — 
singular as it may seem in one so oíd — to write poetry.^ 

MendoBa's ^^* *^® occupatiou had long been familiar to him. 

poeticaí In the first edition of the works of Boscan we 

have an epistle from Mendoza to that poet, evi- 

dently written when he was young ; besides which, sev- 

eral of his shorter pieces contain internal proof that they 

were composed in Italy. But, notwithstanding he had 

> Mendoza seems to have been treated hlB offending was the stniggle in the palaoe 
harshly by Philip II. about some money for the dagger. He apeaks of himself in 
matters relatlng to his accounts for work a trae Castilian tone. " Un hombre,*' he 
done on the castle of Siena, when he was saya, ** de tan conocidos abuelos como yo y 
govemor there. (Navarrete, Yida de Cer- con nota de que se hable ya en las esqui- 
vantes, Madrid, 1819, 8yo, p. 441.) ñas.*' It is in the Spanish translaüon of 

10 A letter from Mendoza himself, datod this History (Tdln. II. pp. 601-604). 
20 Sep., 1679, giving good reasons and pre- u One of his poems is ** A Letter in JRe 

oedents why he shnuld not be treated with dondiUaSt being under ArresU" (ObraSi 

rigor, leayes Utüe doubt that the firont of 1610, t 72.) 
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been so long in Venice and Kome, and notwithstanding 
Boscan mast bave been among bis earliest fríendS; be does 
not belong entirely to tbe Italian scbool of poetiy ; for, 
tbougb be bas oñen imitated and fuUy sanctioned tbe 
Italian measures, be also often gave bimself up to tbe oíd 
redondillas and quintillas, and to tbe national tone of feel- 
ing and reflection appropriate to tbese ancient forms of 
Castilian verse." 

Tbe trutb is, Mendoza bad studied tbe ancients witb a 
zeal and success tbat bad so'far imbued bis mind witb 
tbeir cbaracter and temper, as in some measure to keep 
out all undue modern influencee. Tbe first part of tbe 
Epistle to Boscan, already alluded to, tbougb written in 
flowing terza rima, sounds almost like a translation of tbe 
Epistle of Horace to Numicius, and yet it is noteven a 
servile imitation ; wbile tbe latter part is absolutely Span- 
isb, and gives sucb a description of domestic Ufe as never 
entered tbe imagination of antiquity.^ Tbe Hymn in 
bonor of Cardinal Espinosa, one of tbe most finished of 
bis poems, is said to bave been written after five days' con- 
stant reading of Pindar, but is nevertbeless fuU of tbe oíd 
Castilian spirit;" and bis second canción, tbougb quite in 
tbe Italian measure, sbows tbe turas of Horace more tban 
of Petrarcb." Still, it is not to be concealed tbat Mendoza 
gave tbe decisivo influence of bis example to tbe new 
forais introduced by Boscan and Garcilasso ; — a fact plain 
from tbe manner in wbicb tbat example is appealed to by 

u There is but one edition of the poetry which fai more ampie than the published 

of Mendoza. It was published by Juan , volume. (Ocho») Catálogo^ PariB, 1844, 4to, 

Diaz Hidalgo at Madrid, with a sonnet Of p. 532.) ^ 

Cervantes preflzed to it, in 1610, 4to ; and ^ This epistleiras printed, dnring Men- 

i8 a rare and important book, but is ftill of doza's lifetime, in the first edition of Bos« 

typographical errors. In the address "Al can^s. Works (ed.* 1643, f. 129) ; and is to 

L^tor,"wearetoldthathislighterworksare be found in the Poetical Works of Men* 

not pablished, as onbecoming his dignity } doza himself (f. 9), in Sedaño, Faber, etc. 

and if a sonnet, printed for the first time The earliest priní«d work of Mendoza that 

by Bedano (Parnaso Español, Tom. Yin. I have seen is a canción in the Cancionero 

p. 120), is to be regarded as a specimen of General of 1535, f. 99, b. 

those that were suppressed, we have no ^* The Hymn to Cardinal Espinosa is in 

reason to oomplain. the Poetical Works of Mendoza, f. 143. See 

There is in the Royal Library at París, also Sedaño, Tom. lY. (índice, p. ü.\ for 

MS. No. 8293, a coUection of the poetry of Its history. 

Mendosa, which has been suppaeed to con- u Obras, f. 09. 
tain notes in his own handwriting, and 
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many of the poets of his time, and especially by Gregorio 
Silvestre, and Chrístóval de Mesa.^ In both styles, how- 
ever, he succeeded. There is, perhap&, more ricbness of 
thought in the specimens he has given us in the* Italian 
measures than in the othera ; yet it can hardly be doubted 
that his heart was in what he wrote upon the oíd popular 
foundations. Some of his lelriUas, as they would now be 
called, though they bore diñerent ñames in his time, are 
quite charming ; ^ and, in many parts of the second divi- 
sión of his poems, which is largor than that devoted to 
the Italian measures, there is a light and idle humor, well 
fitted to his subjects, and «uch as might have been antici- 
pated from the author of the " Lazarillo '' rather than from 
the Imperial representative at the Council of Trent and 
the Papal court. Indeed, some of his verses were so free 
that it was thought inexpedient to print thera. 

The same spirit is apparent in two prose letters, or 
rather essays thrown into the shape of letters, that have 
Mendoia'a ^^^^ attríbutod to him. The first professes to 
proae worka. come from a porson seeking employment at court, 
and gives an account of the whole class of Catariberas, 
or low courtiers, who, in soiled clothes and with base, 
fawning manners, daily besieged the doors and walks of 
the President of the Council of Castile, in order to solicit 
some one of the multitudinous humble offices in his gift. 
The other is addressed to Pedro de Salazar, ridiculing a 
book he had published on the wars of the Emperor in Ger- 
many, in which, as Mendoza declares, the author took more 
credit to himself personally than he deserved. Both — 
whether his or not — are written with idiomatic humor, and 
a native buoyancy and gayety of spirit, which seem to have 
lain at the bottom of his character, and to have broken 
forth, from time to time, during his whole life, notwith- 



i^See the sonoet to Mendoza, in Sil- Castro, in Mesa, Rimas, Madrid, 1011, 

yefltre*8 Poesías (1599, t. 333), in which he 12mo, f. 158, — 
*^h ~~ Acompaño a Bosean y CtawcilMio 

De vuestro ingenio y invención ^ ^^^ ^» ™««" ** Mendo». etc. 

f. 117) is a specimen of the best of the gay 
and the epistle of Mesa to the Gount de Utrülaa. 
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standing the severe employments which for so many 
yeara fiUed and burdene^ his thoughts.^® 

The tendency of his mind, however, as he grew oíd, 
was naturally tp graver subjects ; and, finding there was 
no hope of his being recalled to court, he estab- hís ow age 
lished himself in unambitious retirement at Gra- «^* Granad». 
nada, his native city. But his spirit was not one that 
would easily sink into inactivity ; and, if it had been, he 
had not chosen a home that would encourage such a dis- 
position. For it was a spot, not only fuU of romantic 
recoUections, but intimately associated with the glory of 
his own family, — one where he had spent much of his 
youth, and become familiar with those remains and ruins 
of the Moorish power which bore witness to days when 
the plain of Granada was the seat of one of the most 
luxuríous and spleudid of the Mohammedan dynasties. 
Here, therefore, h© naturally turned to the early studies 
of his half-Arabian education, and, arranging his library 
of precious Arabio manuscripts, devoted himself to the 
literature and history of his native city, until, at last, 
apparently from want of other occupation, he determined 
to write a part of its annals. 

The portion he chose was one very recent ; that of the 
rebellion raised by the Moors in 1668-15*70, when they 

w These two letters are printed in that ter on the Cataribera» was written by 

rade and Ul-digested coUection called the Eugenio de Salazar y Alarcon, giving at 

(* Seminario Erudito," Madrid, 1789, 4to ; the same time a more correct copy of it. 
the first in Tom. XYIII., and the second Some of Mendoza 's prirate letters are to 

in Tom. XXIV. Pellicer, however, says be found in Dormer, Progresos de la His- 

that the latter is taken from a yery imper- toria de Aragón (fol. 1680), and others in 

fect oopy (ed. Don Qulxote, Parte I. c. 1, the Biblioteca de Autores Españoles (Tom. 

note) ; and, from some extracts of Ciernen- XXI. 1862, pp. xxiv. ec.) *, but the g^ater 

cin (ed. Don Qníxote, Tom. I. p. 5), I infer part are unpublished, and must be sought 

that the other must be so likewise. But in the National Library at Madrid, and in 

the letter to Salazar is reprinted with care the Library of the Academy of History. 

in the Biblioteca de Autores Españoles, They should be looked up, for those that 

Tomo XXXVI. 1855. The Catariberaa, so we have give an appetite for more. To 

vehemently attacked in the first of them, what we possess of him may now be added 

seem to have sunk still lower afterwards, a small, pleasant work, written in 1547, 

and become a sort of Jackals to the law- entitled Dialogo entre Caronte y el anima 

yers. See Uie "- Soldado Pindaro " of Gon- de Pedro Luis Famesio hijo del Pai»a Paulo 

9alo de Céspedes y Meneses (Lisboa, 1626, HL It is noticed by Gay^tugos in his 

4to, t 87, b), wheire they are treated with translation (Tom. 11. 606), and is published 

the cmellest satire. But Don B. José Gal- fbr the ñrst time in the Biblioteca de Ao- 

lardo, in his " Criticón " (1836, No. 3), toras Españoles, Tomo XXXVI. 1855. 
shows, I think, saüsfactorily, that the let- 



• 

• 
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were no longer able to endure the oppression of Philip the 
Second ; and it is much to Mendoza's ñonor that, with 
Hb Guerra sympathies entirely Spanish, he has yet done the 
de Granada, hated cnemies of his faith and people such gen- 
erous justice, that his book could not be published^till 
many years after his own death, — not, indeed, till the 
unhappy Moors themselves had been finally expelled from 
Spain. His means for writing such a work were remark- 
able. His father, as we have noticed, had been a general 
in the conquering army of 1492, to which the story of 
this rebellion necessarily often*recurs, and had afterwards 
been governor of Granada. One of his nephews had 
commanded the troops in this very war. And now, after 
peace was restored by the submission of the rebels, the 
oíd statesman, as he stood amidst the trophies and ruins 
of the conflict, soon leamed from eye-witnesses and par- 
tisans whatever of interest had happened on either side 
that he had not himseíf seen. Familiar, therefore, with 
everything of which he speaks, there is a freshness and 
power in his sketches that carry us at once into the midst 
of the scenes and events he describes, a^d make us 
sympMhize in details too minute to be always interesting, 
if they were not always marked with the impress of a 
Uving reality.^ 

But, though his history springs, as it were, vigorously 
from the very soil to which it relates, it is a sedulous 
He imitates ai^d wcll-considered imitation of» the ancient mas- 
the ancients. ^j.g^ q^^^ entirely unlike the chronicling spirit of 
the preceding period. The genius of antiqxiity, indeed, 
is impressed on its very first sentence. 

" My purpose," says the oíd soldier, "is to record 
that war of Granada which the Catholic King of Spain, 



19 The first ediüon of the " Guerra de of the book was found, and the first com- 

Chnnada" hi of Madrid, 1610, 4to; but it píete editions are one of 1780 and the 

is inoomplete, aod, in the edition of lásbon, beautiful one by Monfort (Valenola, 1776, 

1627, which is better printed than the first 4to) j since which there have been several 

one, the omission at the end of Book III. others ; among the rest, one in the Biblio- 

is boldly Bupplied by Joaó Silva, Coont teca de Autores Españoles ^om. XXI. 

Portalegre, — **Tere purpuram auotoris 1862), which is worth consulting (p. 110, 

purpure attexens,** says Antonio, with note), on the subject of the omiBsioni. 
•onrU^ flattery. But the true -conclusión 
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Don Philip the Second, son of the unconquered Emperor 
Don Charles, maintained in the kingdom of Granada, 
against the newly-converted rebels ; a part whereof I saw, 
and a part heard from persons who carried it on by their 
arms and by their counsels.'^ 

Sallust was undoubtedly Mendoza's model. Like the 
War against Oatiline, the War of the Moorish Insurrec- 
tion is a small work, and like that, too, its style is gener- 
ally rich and bold. But sometimes long passages are 
evidently imitated from Tacitus, whose vigor and severity 
the wise diplomatist seems to approach more nearly than 
he does the exuberant style of his prevalent master. 
Some of these imitations are as happy, perhaps, as any 
that can be produced from the class to which they belong ; 
for they are often no less unconstrained than if they were 
quite original. Take, for instance, the foUowing passage, 
which has often been noticed for its spirit and feeling, 
but which is partly a translation from the account given 
by Tacitus, in his most effective and condensed manner, 
of the visit made by Germanicus and his army to the 
spot where lay, unburied, the remains of the three legions 
of Varus, in the forests of Germany, and of the funeral 
honors that army paid to the memory of their fallen and 
almost forgotten countrymen ; — the circumstance des- 
cribed by the Spanish historian being so remarkably sim- 
ilar to that given in the Annals of Tacitus, that the 
imitation becomes perfectly natural.* 

During a rebellion of the Moors in 1600-1501, it was 
thought of conseqüence to destroy a fort in the mountains 
that lay towards Málaga. The service was dan- ^^ ^ ^^^ 
gerous, and none came forward to undertake it, of Alonso de 
until Don Alonso de Aguilar, one of the principal 
nobles *in the service of Perdinand and Isabella, offered 
himself for the enterprise. » His attempt, as had been 
foreseen, failed, and hardly a man survived to relate the 
details of the disaster ; but Aguilar's enthusiasm and 
self-devotion created a great sensation at the time, and 



*> The payage in Tacitus is Annales, Mendoza is Book IV. ed. 1776, pp. 300-> 
Lib. I. c. 61, 62 ; and the imitation in 302. 

41 
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were afterwards recorded in more than one of the oíd 
bailada of the country.^ 

At the period, however, when Mendoza touches on 
this unhappy défeat, nearly seventy years had elapsed, 
and the bones of both Spaniards and Moors still lay 
whitening on the spot where they had fallen. The war 
between the two races was again renewed by the insur- 
rection of the conquered ; a military expedition was again 
undertaken into the same mountains; and the Duke of 
Arcos, its leader, was a lineal descendant of some who 
had fallen there, and intimately connected with the family 
of Don Alonso de Aguilar himself. While, therefore, the 
troops for this expedition were collecting, the Duke, from 
a natural curiosity and interest in what so nearly con- 
cerned him, took a small body of soldiers and visited the 
melancholy spot. 

" The Duke leffc Casares/' says Mendoza, " examining 
and securing the passes of the mountains as he went ; a 
needful providence, on account of the little certainty there 
is of success in all military adventurea. They then began 
to ascend the range of heights where it was said the bodies 
had remained unburied, melancholy and loathsome alike to 
the sight and the memory.^ For there were among those 
who now visited it both kinsmen and descendants of the 
slain, or men who knew by report whatever related to the 
sad ^cene. And ñrst they carne to the spot where the 
vanguard had stopped with its leader, in consequence of 
the darkness of the ni^t ; a broad opening between the 
foot of the mountain and the Moorish fortress, without 
defence of any sort but &uch as was aflforded by the 
nature of the place. Here lay human skuUs and the bones 
of horses, heaped confusedly together or scattered about, 
just as they had chanced to fall, mingled with fra^ents 
of arms and bridles and the lich trappings of the cavalry.^ 



n The aocounts say be foond In Mariana * **Med!o campi albentia oflsa, nt fttge- 

(Ub. XXYn. c. fr), and at the end of Hita, vant, ut restiterant, d&EiJecta re\ aggerato } 

** Guerras de Oranada," where two of the adjacebant firagmina telonim, equommqtie 

bailada are inserted. artius> skaiú trancis arboram ante&xa ora.** 

2* " Incedunt,** saya Tacitas, " mcestoa , 
locos, TÍsuque ac memoria deformes.'* 
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Further on, they found the fort of the enemy, of which 
there were now only a few low remains, nearly levelled 
witb the surface of the soil. And then they went for- 
ward talking about the places where officers, leaders, and 
common soldiers, had perished together ; relating how and 
whére those who survived had been saved, among whom 
were the Count of Ureña and Pedro de Aguilar, eider son 
of Don Alonso ; speaking of the spot where Don Alonso 
had retired and defended himself between two rocks ; the 
wound the Moorísh captain first gave him on the head, 
and then another in the breast as he fell ; the words he 
uttered as they closed in the fight, ' I am Don Alonso/ 
and the answer of the chieftain as he struck him down, 
' Yon are Don Alonso, but I am the chieftain of Benaste- 
par ; ' and of the wounds Don Alonso gave, which were 
not fatal, as were those he received. They remembered, 
too, how friends and enemies had alike moumed his fate ; 
and now, on that same spot, the same soirrow was renewed 
by the soldiers, — a race sparing of its grátitude, except 
in tears. The general commanded a service to be per- 
formed for the dead ; and the soldiers present offered up 
prayers that they might rest in peace, uncertain whether 
they interceded for their kinsmen or for their enemies, — 
a feeling which increased their rage, and the eagerness 
they felt for finding those upon whom they could now 
take vengeance.''^ 

There are several instances like this, in the course of 
the work, that show how well pleased Mendoza was to 
step aside into an episode and indulge himself in appro- . 
priate ornaments of his subject. The main direction of 
his story, however, is never unnaturally deviated from ; 
and wherever he goes, he is almost always powerful 
and effective. Take, for example, the following g ^^^ ^^ ^ 
speech of El Zaguer, one of the principal conspir- Moorish 
ators, exciting his countrymén to break out into 
open rebellion, by exposing to them the long seiáes of 
affronts and cruelties they had suffered from their Spanish 

M ((igitur BomanuB, qoi aderat, exerci- an suomm humo tegeret, omnes, at con- 
tna, seztmn post cladls annum, triom legi- Junctos ut consangolneos, auctá in hostem 
onnin ossa, nitllo noscente alienas reliquias irá, moestí simul et infensi condebanf 
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a violent illness, of which he died in April, 16Í5, seventy- 
two years old.^ 

On whatever side we regard the character of Mendoza, 
we feel sure that he was an extraordinary man ; but the 
Hischar- combination of his powers is, after all, what is 
•c*®'- most to be wondered at. In all of them, how- 
ever, and especially in the unión of a life of military ad- 
venture and active interest in affairs with a sincere love 
of learning and elegant letters, he showed himself to be a 
genuino Spaniard ; — the elements of greatness which his 
various fortunes had thus unfolded within him being all 
among the elements of Spanish national poetry and elo- 
quence, in their best age and most generous development. 
The loyal oíd knight, therefore, may well stand forward 
wjth those who, first in the order of time, as well as of 
merit, are to constitute that final school of Spanish litera- 
ture which was built on the safe foundations of the 
national genius and character, and can, therefore, never 
be shaken by the floods or convulsions of the ages that 
may come after it. 

>7 Pleasant glimpses of the occupations sumptuous library in the world.*' la 

and character of Mendosa, during the laat another, a few months only . befare hia 

two years of hia life, may be found in death, he saya, " I go on dosting my books 

several letters he mrote to Zurita, the his- and examining them, to see whether they 

torian, which are preserved in Dormer, are injured by the rats, and am well pleased 

" Progresos de la Historia de Aragón ** to flnd them in good condition. Strange 

(Zaragoza, 1680, folio, pp. 601, etc.)' The authors there are among them, of whom I 

way in which he announces his intention have no recollection ; and I wouder I have 

of giYing his books to the Escurial Library, leamed so little, when I flnd how mnch I 

in a letter, dated at Granada, 1 Dec., 1678, have read." (Lefcter of Noy. 18, 1674.) 

is very characteristic : " I keep collecting The above strong phrase about the Escu- 

my books and sending them to Alcalá, rial recalls one by Mariana (De Bege, 1699, 

because the late Doctor Telaaeo wrote me p. 340) still stronger and more strlking j — 

word that his Majesty would be pleased to ** insana atqae regia substructio ejas templi 

see them, and perhaps put them in the quod a Laurentio Martyre nomen habet." 

Escurial. And I think he is right } for, as Both show how completely this sombre and 

it is the most sumptuous building of an- magniflcent mass of building was in har- 

cient or modem times that I have seen, so mony with the national character in the 

I think that nothing should be wanting in time of Philip II. It was begon in 1663, 

it,\nd that it ought to oontain the most for one hundred Hieronymite monks. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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